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RECOGNITION 


TO A. B. 


MEN judge her, in their blindness, 
With futile praise or blame, 

For this or that achievement, 
They censure or acclaim. 


= Aa Oe 


-MER 


But we saw a golden sunset, 
Over a sapphire sea, 
Melt into rose and orchid, 


And we knew that it was she. 


THERESA M. MCLEAN 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


(Ey G. S. A} 


E have been hoping against hope that the President 
herself would be able to write these notes, but the 
tremendous pressure of political work during these last cousle 
of months, since her return from abroad, has been such that 


everything else has had to give way, and although more than 


once she has settled down to write them urgent work has 
always intervened. We have been postponing the is:ce of 
THE THEQSOPHIST for October in what has proved fruitless 
expectation, and we can postpone no longer, so the task of 
writing the W-ich-Tower once more falis upon G. S. A. 
os 

In same ways it is just as well, for I can write a few 
things {hat she President herself certainly would noi and 
probably cowl? not write. I can say to start with that she is 
Wenderiully ic:.vroved in health, though there is still need for 
farther improvement before she will reach again her pre- 
Wigeds standard. But that she will reach such standard I 
hava -^r the slighiest doubi, for she has marvellous recuesre. 
“95 powers. in any case, she works even now as she bisons 


‘an wer, and | myself feel utterly breathless as | watch her. 
comune setivity. By seven o'clock in the morning she is af -” 


work and she continues without a -gwment’s interwal: unit 


PEETS 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 
(By G. S. A.) 


E have been hoping against hope that the President 
herself would be able to write these notes, but the 
tremendous pressure of political work during these last couple 
of months, since her return from abroad, has been such that 
everything else has had to give way, and although more than 
once she has settled down to write them urgent work has 
always intervened. We have been postponing the issue of 
THE THEOSOPHIST for October in what has proved fruitless 
expectation, and we can postpone no longer, so the task of 
writing the Watch-Tower once more falls upon G. S. A. 


* * 

In some ways it is just as well, for I can write a few 
things that the President herself certainly would not and 
probably could not write. I can say to start with that she is 
wondertully improved in health, though there is still need for 
further improvement before she will reach again her pre- 
illness standard. But that she will reach such standard I 
have not the slightest doubt, for she has marvellous recupera- 
tive powers. In any case, she works even now as she alone 
can work, and I myself feel utterly breathless as I watch her 
ceaseless activity. By seven o'clock in the morning she is at 
work and she continues without a moment’s interval until 
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eleven, when she takes a breakfast which a little bird would 
disdain as entirely inadequate. Then Mew /ndia and the 
usual newspaper office rush until after five in the evening. 
After this there will be meetings, or conversations with 
important personages, and then she will return to Adyar for 
further work. Or, if there be no meetings or conversations, 
she will return straight to Adyar and work until about nine 
o'clock when she partakes of another meal no less to be dis- 
dained by birds. Then her doors are closed, but within them I 
should not be surprised if she works all night. And day in 
and day out this goes on without intermission, unless it be for 
tours, on one of which she is busy as I write these lines— 
travelling by night and an inundation of meetings by day. All 
this, together with a thousand and one things to think about, 
to decide, to plan, to put right, for one who is in the eighties, 
and who is only now recovering from a serious illness! Some- 
times kindly people say to some of us who are around her: 
“ You ought not to let her do so much.” We can only smile. 
Who is going to let her or not going to let her. She has the 
Masters’ work to do and she will do it perfectly, knowing 
what she is about, and taking more care of her physical body, 
since it is necessary for the work she has to do, than people 
quite realise. We smaller people are often ourselves careless 
of our physical bodies. Often we drive them when we ought 
not to drive them, just as we often do not drive them when we 
might very well drive them. So we imagine her to be equally 
unskilful. But she is master of her bodies, and uses them. 
She does not abuse them. So we mind our business, by seeing 
to it that we do not interfere with hers. 


* 
* 

It is abundantly clear, despite the disturbing effects of the 
new vitality from which people here and there seem to be 
suffering, that all is going very well in every department. 
The great work of advancing India to her freedom is going on 
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in a manner beyond our expectations. Our President herself 
is more than ever revered, and is the subject of ovations 


wherever she goes. Behind the newly-framed National E 

Constitution all parties are rallying, though, of course, there E 
are in evidence the inevitable misanthropes and pin-prick E 
politicians to give food for the hostile press in various parts of ee 
the world. India is becoming wonderfully united, and her a 
ireedom cannot be far off. Dr. Besant herself says she will es 
not pass away until that freedom is established. Some of us, E? 
therefore, in mischievous mood, are half thinking of starting z 
an anti-Home Rule League for the postponement of India’s a 


freedom, simply to the end that we have the President -initi 
with usin the physical body almost indefinitely. I know 
this is very wicked, but why not be wicked from time 
to time for a change? Fortunately, India’s freedom is yet 
a little way off—I do not know whether our editor would ; 
quite like me to put it in these words in her own journal 
—so we shall rejoice in her presence for some time to : 


come. But apart from the political department we need her E 
physical presence for the harmonisation and unitication of the ae 
work as a whole. She is She, an indispensable She at present. z a 
There is no one to take her place. There is no one like her. 7 


There is no one with the power, the wisdom and the love that 
She has, and which she uses to make all work One Work, to 
gather all divergences within the One Unity. A/agna est 
Vasanta et prevalebit ! 
Par 

In the Theosophical field all is going well, very well, too. H 
Our Presidents re-election seems to have given a great 
impetus to Theosophic life throughout the world, and everyone 
is settling down to a new era or cycle of Theosophical 
prosperity. We shall all miss the Vice-Presidency of 
Mr. Jinarajadasa tremendously. But even though he may E 
not have office in the Society at present—he is an advocate of 
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change—his own unique tilling in the Theosophical field will 
continue uninterruptedly. At present, he is on the way to 
South America, to hitherto neglected South America, where 
he will be immensely welcome and where he will sow seed in 
most congenial soil. When he will be back we do not know; 
certainly not until after the Convention at Benares. South 
America needs him for as long as he can be with her, and 
with the help of his presence there South America will 
soon develop into a most important part of Theosophical 
activity. 

It is expected that Mr. Warrington, nominated Vice- 
President by the President in place of Mr. Jinarajadasa, will 
be unanimously accepted by the General Council, and there 
could not be a worthier successor. Mr. Warrington has for 
years been a tower of strength to the United States, and, if J 
may venture to say so, is an American gentleman of the 
finest type; and there is, let me tell you, no finer type of 
gentleman anywhere than the American gentleman. There 
is in him just the right blend, including, of course, the French 
ingredient without which no true gentlemanliness is possible. 
In the true American gentleman the old world and the 
new find harmonious expression, so is it that Mr. Warrington 
is the best possible choice our President could have made. 
Of course, I ought not to have written all this until the 
Council’s confirmation is received. But it will be received, 
and I wanted to write this before the opportunity passes 
from me, 

In all countries there are signs of re-awakening life, and 
I expect that the next few years will be memorable in the 
annals of the Theosophical Society. One fact is ample 
evidence that all is going well Theosophically—the absence of 
H.P.B. We are told that H.P.B. is in incarnation, living 
somewhere in northern India. We are also told that she-he 
takes no less interest in her-his Society than before. Well, I 
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am quite convinced that if anything were to go wrong with us 
she-he would descend like a wolf on the fold, gleaming in 
purple and gold and in all other colors of the rainbow. To 
bring this about, one might feel inclined to stage a little 
catastrophe as a bait—here is another example of my wicked- 
ness—but the bait might not tempt, since the Society is in 
such obviously safe hands. Still, were the need to arise, an 
urgent need, down would descend H.P.B. upon us in all 
the panoply of new initials, and it would be back to 
Blavatsky with a vengeance. But I can imagine H.P.B. now 
saying: Why should I bother myself about you since all is 


going so well. I have much more interesting things to do 


up here. 
Pee 

We hear splendid news of the Order of the Star, too. 
The recent Camp at Ommen seems to have been full of power 
and peace, though letters come to us indicating that plenty 
of food for uneasiness has been given by Krishnaji to those 
who attended. So much the better. Uneasiness of the 
right kind is the best stimulus to growth, and one only 
asks that those who are thus fortunate enough to feel un- 
easy will keep their uneasiness to themselves, at least to 
the extent of not trying to coerce people into their 
own peculiar forms of uneasiness. Let people become 
uneasy for themselves. Let them grow into uneasiness. 
Let there be no dogma or doctrine about uneasiness, so 
that there is orthodox uneasiness and unorthodox un- 
easiness. It is good to be uneasy, for the simple reason 
that few are really easy, and they had better know it. 
But to each his own uneasiness, at the right time and of the 
right kind. Personally, I rejoice that so many winds are 
blowing upon us from so many different directions. In my 
house are many rooms, and I am happy to know that all can 
get fresh air, for they do not all face the same aspect. I can 


ee ee EMV 
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turn to one wind and refresh myself immensely, I can turn 
to another and refresh myself no less. All the time I am 
being refreshed, and winds may come and winds may go but 
I go on for ever; so I do not lose myself in any wind-—I use 
the winds and thank them for their vitalising powers. And 
let us not forget that there is but One Wind, blow it whence- 
soever it will. 

I have not heard from officials of the Star as to the 
nalure of Krishnaji’s programme for the next few months, 
but it seems likely that he will go to Benares some time be- 
fore the Convention, and that after the Convention there will 
be a Star Camp, though nobody seems to know where. Some 
say there will be a Camp in Benares after the Theosophical 
Convention and another later in the south. Some say that there 
will be a Camp in Madanapalle, while others say that the water 
arrangements are not yet adequate there and that the Camp 
will be on the west coast. It is all shrouded in mystery. | 
But mysteries unveil themselves, and lout vient à ceux qui 
savent attendre. 

Pa 

The best of news comes from the land of the Southern 
Cross, over which Bishop Leadbeater presides with such 
extraordinary effect. The Australian Theosophist has been 
revived under his editorship, as readers of THE THEOSOPHIST 
know, and the first two issues are excellent—as is not 
unnatural seeing ihat the Bishop himself contributes quite a 
large proportion of the articles. The subscription is seven 
shillings or equivalent within the British Empire and eight 
shillings or equivalent outside the British Empire— post free. 
In the first issue under the new auspices, Bishop Leadbeater 
says: 


It is our earnest hope to make The Australian Theosophist in a 
very special sense the magazine of our Masters for the Southern 
Hemisphere, to publish in it such information and such suggestions 
as may be valuable to those students who are aspiring to reach Their 
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feet. We must try in all humility to make it not altogether unworthy 
of Them; and we know that it will serve Them best if we can succeed 
in our effort so to guide it that it shall be useful to our fellow- 
travellers on the Upward Path. 


We shall welcome the aid of our members in this new emprise; 
some may help us by sending suitable articles or by bringing to our 
notice items of news or discoveries of interest which might otherwise 
be overlooked; some may work for us showing our magazine to their 
friends and obtaining additional subscribers. This which we have 
undertaken is a heavy task, my brethren; if you can give us your 
assistance in any part of it we shall be deeply grateful. 


The first issue is mainly devoted to most valuable ex- 
planations of the work of the World-Mother from the pen 
of Bishop Leadbeater himself, explanations which are con- 
tinued in the second number, and there is a fascinating article 
by the Bishop entitled ‘How Theosophy Came to Me,” 
continued in the next issue, which everyone should read. I 
know people will say—they have indeed good cause to say— 
“ Another magazine!” True; but you will agree that a 
magazine edited by the Bishop himself is something special 
in the way of magazines, and purses positively must bhe 
opened. 
** 

We are constantly being asked as to plans for next year. 
But it is almost impossible to forecast with any degree of 
accuracy the plans of any of us. The President will, I think, 
without doubt spend the earlier portion of next year in India, 
perhaps the first six months or so. The political work in 
India must have first consideration, for upon its successful 
issue depends the progress of the whole world. After this I 
expect she will attend the World-Congress in the United 
States, which she has asked to be fixed in August if at all 
possible, since she must spend as long a time in India as 
possible. She will then return to Europe, and thence will 
proceed to India. I know nothing of Bishop Leadbeater’s 
plans, but I have been told that he has received a very warm 
invilation to attend the Theosophical World-Congress in the 
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United States, and I know also that he has been urged to 
spend some time in Europe, especially in the interests of the 
Liberal Catholic Church. Huizen would feel very much 
honored to have him. Then I also know that the President 
counts upon him to be at Adyar for the 1929 Convention and 
to stay on indefinitely afterwards. He is much needed in 
India. But I do not in the least know what his own plans are 
—these are plans other people are making for him; and while 
one can drag a horse to the water, one cannot always make 
him drink. 

Krishnaji’s plans no one here knows, as I have already 
said; but there are always the Star Camps in the United 
States, in Europe and in India. Mr. Jinarajadasa’s plans after 
South America are similarly veiled from my mortal gaze. | 
should think he would be glad to go into retreat for awhile 
after the strenuousness of the tour on which he is 
now engaged. 

Rukmini and I have our plans cut and dried, which 
makes me very suspicious of them. As at present advised, we 
leave Madras on January 10th for Batavia via Singapore, for a 
few weeks stay in Java at the invitation of the East Indies 
Section. Thence, in the beginning of March we proceed, at 
the invitation of Bishop Leadbeater, to Sydney for a few 
months, atlending the Australian Convention at Easter. After 
that our cut and dried plan takes us to the United States 
where we shall attend the World Congress and perhaps stay 
a little while in California. Then we hope to be at Huizen 
for some time, thereafter settling down in Europe for special 
study and work generally. Herein you see man disposing, 
and hereafter you may see God opposing. But this is what 
we have so far planned. 


NZ 


IS THEOSOPHY A CREED ?? 


By C. JINARAJADASA 


[° Theosophy a Creed ? The general public thinks of Theo- 

sophists as professing a particular creed. In the public 
mind, the Theosophists are another body of religious people, 
with a set of beliefs quite as worthy to be named a religion as 
the beliefs of any other existing faith. We cannot help the 
prevalence of this idea in the public mind that Theosophy is a 
creed; but we can and we ought to make clear to members of 
the Lodges that Theosophy is zo¢ a creed. We must prove 
that Theosophy is not a creed in the ordinary sense of the 
word, by showing to those who come to us what is our true 
purpose, as the organisation known as the Theosophical 
Society. 


! An address to the Federation of Southern California Lodges, Theosophical Society. 
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What is our purpose? Who shall declare the purpose of 
Theosophy ? The Masters have declared it; the two founders 
, of the Society, H. P. Blavatsky and H. S. Olcott, have again 
` and again in their writings proclaimed the purpose of the 
Society, and the President, Dr. Besant, has proclaimed it. Yet 
1 do not know that any one of us has completely understood 
in this present generation what is the final purpose of Theo- 
sophy. It seems to me that the generations who come after 
us will also discover certain elements of the purpose of Theo- 
sophy which we cannot now discover, and that therefore as a 
matter of fact it is impossible to say to-day what is the full 
purpose of Theosophy and of the Theosophical Society. 
Furthermore, the purpose of Theosophy will vary very 
greatly with each individual member. The purpose as you 
see it, as your neighbor sees it, as I see it, is bound to differ 
slightly, though we may all unite on fundamental points. The 
beauty to me in Theosophy is that it does so differ with each 
one of us. The uniqueness of Theosophy is that each of us can 
gain his own special view and vision of what is Theosophy. 
This afternoon, as one member of the Society, I want to 
add my vision of what is the purpose of Theosophy. To me 
the purpose of Theosophy is dual; and let me say that when I 
say Theosophy, I mean, for the moment, our work as a body 
of Theosophists who are trying to proclaim Theosophy. Of 
the two purposes, the first is to help each individual to discover 
his own individual religion. It is quite true that there are 
many religions in the world; but each one of us becomes 
effective in life only when he constructs his own religion. 
Now, in Theosophy we bring a mass of knowledge from the 
past religions, from the traditions of mysticism, and also a 
most wonderful body of knowledge which we call Occultism. 
All this knowledge has to be presented to the member within 
the Lodge, not as a creed to accept, but rather as a guide book 
to study, with the help of which he is to go on a journey. 
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The membership in the Society, and the acceptance of certain 

ideas in Theosophical books, are only the beginning of the - 
search of truth. Even if you accept the teachings of the 
Masters, and because there is nothing discordant in your 

mind as you study those teachings, you have not found 
Theosophy. The finding of Theosophy is an individual 
experience. It is only when each of us shall find Theosophy 

for himself that then we shall live a truly effective life, 

where religion is the same as business and both the same 

as phìlosophy. 

In order that those who come to us may be enabled as 

quickly as possible to discover each his own individual 
religion, the wisdom that is presented from our Theosophical 
platform and in our study classes should be given, not with 
any kind of an authority, not with any sort of pro- 
clamation: “ Here is the wisdom; H. P. Blavatsky says 
so; Dr. Besant says so; you have got to accept it.” 
That I know is sometimes the way that we offer to solve 
people’s difficulties, as if their challenge of our convictions 
showed a kind of original sin in them. But their challenge 
shows a kind of original virtue in them, and when we 
recognise that, we Theosophists will realise we are not to 
proclaim a creed which every other Theosophist has to accept, 
but rather to arouse the spirit of inquiry and the desire to go 
forward to discover truth. Then we shall find that our 
Lodges become real centres of strength and inspiration. 

So, then, we ought to take as an axiom in our work in ` 
Lodges, and in public propaganda also, that we are not offering i 
something to be believed, but rather something to be inquired 
into, to be temporarily accepted as a guide book, but all the 
time with the clear recognition that each individual must go 
forward on his road to the discovery of his own individual 
and unique religion. In connection with helping a person to 
discover his own religion, it is very necessary to encourage 
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the application of Theosophy to all fields of human action or 
study. We cannot know the inwardness of Theosophical 
ideals merely by knowing intellectually how beautiful they 
are. There is something that is striking about ideas, and it is 
that ideas are fundamentally inseparable from action. A great 
and powerful idea always generates action, for ideas are 
centres of power. Perhaps that is the reason why in Palestine 
they said that the “ wisdom mightily and sweetly ordereth all 
things.” An idea is always a centre of revolution. 

So, it is a fact that we understand the real inwardness of 
a Theosophical idea only when we apply it in conduct. For 
instance, it is not difficult to proclaim Brotherhood merely as 
an intellectual creed; but it is when we strive to apply it, to 
bring about Brotherhood out of unbrotherly conditions, that 
then we begin for the first moment to feel that Brotherhood is 
not a mere ethical idea, but a tremendous force of the life of 
the Logos flowing through all existent things. Because of 
that it is that we must in all our Theosophical Lodges 
inspire members to apply Theosophy, to go out, as is attempted 
in the Order of Service, to understand how life is to be changed 
in the light of Theosophy. 

When there is then in the Theosophical Lodge the true 
recognition of what study is, that it is not for belief and 
acceptance but rather as an aid to discover truth, and when 
also Theosophy is applied in practice, then we enable each 
individual member to prove Theosophy for himself. The 
proof of Theosophy comes when through the keenness of the 
mind, through the profound sensitiveness of the heart, and 
through the expansion of the imagination the ideas that are 
called Theosophy appear as absolutely inevitable. When 
a man can no longer get away from karma, reincarnation 
and progress to Adeptship, no more than he can from his 
own shadow, when just as to live is to breathe, so to think 
of Theosophy is to think of the world in certain terms of 
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idealism, then he knows that Theosophy is true. He does 
not need to possess clairvoyance; he does not need that a 
Master of the Wisdom should come to him to answer his 
questions. 

Do you know that one of the striking things about the 
asking of Theosophical questions, if you ask a question not 
superficially, but because you have come across a real diffi- 
culty, is that somehow as you ask the question intelligently, a 
little glimpse of the answer comes at the same time ? Strive 
to understand the wisdom, and in that very striving the 
wisdom comes nearer to you. Present the Theosophical 
scheme absolutely logically to the mind, as is done in these 
days in our text books, and then the scheme itself comes to 
the observer with its own proof. It is a striking thing how 
the intrinsic sense of fitness in the Theosophical scheme 
proves its truth, just as when we study science and understand 
the scheme of evolution we know an intrinsic sense of fitness 
in the evolutionary and biological schemes. The whole theory 
proves itself to us, although we may still have a thousand and 
one gaps in the great edifice of knowledge which we are 
building. 

It is then possible through rightly presenting the wisdom, 
not as a creed, but ‘shall I say as a text book and a guide, to 
make each individual inquirer discover Theosophy for himself. 
From that follows the striking fact that there are as many 
forms of Theosophy as there are inquirers into Theosophy, 
and that it is only when each has found his own Theosophy 
that then he can look a man in the face and help him to 
discover Azs Theosophy. So, then, the first purpose of our 
Society is to help each individual to discover his individual 
religion. 

There is a second purpose, which to me is to proclaim 
that the wisdom grows with the growth of the universe. There is 
somewhat too much of an idea to-day that because Theosophy 
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is so marvellous, therefore we have to-day in our Theosophical 
literature all that there is to be known of the wisdom. Some 
of us Theosophists do go about proclaiming as if we have the 
whole body of knowledge that is ever going to be discovered. 
Do we not write books from that standpoint? Have I not 
written one of my own, First Principles of Theosophy, proclaim- 
ing a finality of knowledge and calling it “ First Principles ” ? 
We are all famous as Theosophists for our ‘‘ cocksureness ”. 
Indeed the world knows to-day that you can always tell a 
Theosophist, and that you cannot tell him much! Now it is 
that conception of Theosophy, as something ready to be found 
on the surface, that we must get away from. Even if we 
consider the wisdom which the Masters have now about the 
universe, logically that wisdom cannot be the ultimate wisdom 
of Infinity, for the universe is growing, expanding, and surely 
all those myriads of events of the future as they happen will 
contribute something to the final perfection of the wisdom. 

Therefore it is that we ought to take care, in our under- 
standing of Theosophy, not to start with the assumption that 
because we have The Secret Doctrine, because we have this 
and the other work, therefore we have all of Theosophy. We 
have only a part, a wonderful part, so far as our lives to-day 
are concerned ; but suppose we were to go with our Theosophy 
to a great congregation of, shall we say, Dhyan Chohans. 
Probably they would say: “ Oh, yes, that is all very nice ; but 
it is only the A B C; can’t you give us something more ?” 
And then we shall reply: “It is Theosophy first and last.” 
I think they would smile and say: “ Yes, children, it is all 
very nice for you, but there are bigger things yet to come.” 
It is that sense of the infinite vastness of the wisdom that we 
need to have with us always. 

For that, first and foremost we must see that in our 
Theosophical Lodges no barriers are allowed. Barriers are 
very comforting things. We keep out a vast forest, as it were, 
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of the unknowable, by erecting a barrier and saying: “ We 
know all about you.” Certainly to-day we do have a sense of 
truth with regard to what is religion. Already in the Theo- 
sophical Society we have a breadth, a wonderful brotherly 
attitude, toward all religious aspiration. But there is some- 
what of an idea that, “ Oh, science, you know these scientists, 
they only talk about matter; there is no great point in under- 
standing all that ”. There is with many of us a sort of keeping 
scientists off because they are “unspiritual”. There is some- 
thing of the same attitude with regard to Art. Only last year 
one of our Theosophists in London said: ‘‘ Art, what do we 
want Art for? Haven’t we got Theosophy ?” It is the same 
with regard to a hundred and one problems of life. But if we 
are really to gain the spirit of Theosophy, we must see that 
there are no barriers to the avenues of knowledge which the 
world is to give to us. 

Therefore it is that each Theosophical Lodge should be a 
miniature world, not merely a place where we understand 
religion alone, but also where something of the critical spirit 
of scientific inquiry is developed by some at least, if not all, of 
the members. I do not mean to say that all members must 
take up a study of science. The whole world does not consist 
of scientists, but some of its workers are scientists and their 
work is necessary in the world. Similarly each Lodge should 
encourage the scientific temperament to develop, to give its 
own particular contribution. In the domain of Art, there should 
also be a recognition by the Lodge officers that the field of 
Art should be brought forward in connection with the work of 
members. The side of philanthropy is already being brought 
forward in the Order of Service, the side of applying our 
knowledge, for instance, to social reconstruction. But national 
reconstruction in the political field is applied as yet only in 
some Lodges in some countries. All these possible avenues of 
knowledge to Theosophy should be kept open within the Lodge. 
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We Theosophists throughout the world have to guard 
against one great danger, and that is to come to any final 
conclusions as to what Theosophy is. There can be no final 
conclusion as to what is Theosophy, until the universe itself 
concludes itself. Until then, there is an infinitely developable 
wisdom. If for the moment there are certain recognised ideas 
as to what the permanent atom is, let us remember that those 
are not the final ideas as to the construction of the permanent 
atom. But, you may say: “Dr. Besant says so.” Yes, but 
that is not final. You may say: ‘‘ The Masters say so.” Yes, 
but that too is not final. We are seekers of the wisdom, and 
we must therefore see that in our seeming conclusions 
there is no finality. If we are writing Theosophical 
books, let us not be so dogmatic that a person says, 
taking up a book: “Oh, I see, so that is Theosophy, 
is it?” We ought to write Theosophical works in such a way 
that when a person has read it, he says: “ That is Theosophy 
so far, is it ; what more next?” It is that spirit of leading a 
person to a vision of larger truth that should characterise us 
all, as we study and proclaim Theosophy. 

When we really live Theosophy, then it is that for the 
first time we begin to know its inwardness, which is, that it 
is a creative power. A person may have read The Secret 
Doctrine a dozen times, but the simplest truths of Theosophy 
have not yet released the power latent in them unless his 
character has so changed that it is dynamic. A child may 
know only the simple truth of reincarnation, but if he has 
lived it, believes in it and sees the joy of it, he will have a 
more dynamic quality than the student of The Secret Doctrine. 

Each Theosophical idea is a way that the Logos is think- 
ing all the time, and as His thought is power, it releases power 
for change, above all to change things in the world around us. 
If you can put your thought parallel to His thought, then 
subtly, by a kind of induction, the power of the Logos flows 
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into your character. It is in those ways that slowly, as we 
assimilate one idea after another in Theosophy, we get to 
know that there is a power in a life which comes to our mind 
aS an inspiring knowledge, to our heart as a profound tender- 
ness, to our intuition as a divine insight. And as this power 
comes to us, then we shall know that that power which seems 
to come from without comes indeed from within. Naturally, 
following the accepted label, at first we call that power 
“God,” the God without. But then, as we live Theosophy, 
we shall know that that power without is the power 
within, which is man himself. 

When we have so discovered something of that power 
within, then in some ways we can leave all our Theosophical 
libraries behind, and go and look at men, and find volume 
after volume of the true Secret Doctrine. As we look at the 
faces of men, the great “ wisdom which mightily and sweetly 
ordereth ail things” pours its knowledge into us, not only 
through the characters of the past great ones of the world, but 
also through the future great ones of mankind, the myriads of 
men and women who now are sunk in ignorance and sin, yet 
each of whom is a Master to be. 

When along such lines as this we have discovered our 
creed, the Theosophy is ours, we must not—really, as a matter 
of fact, we cannot—impose it upon another. My creed is my 
Theosophy; my Theosophy is my creed; but can I lead 
another person on with my creed? Never. The only way 
that I can Jead another person is not by giving him my creed, 
my Theosophy, but by living it myself, and then somehow 
showing him by my life that there is for him his creed, his 
Theosophy. That is the only way that we shall add to the 
ranks of the true Theosophists of the world, not so much by 
giving lectures. Our lectures and books are only just the 


first indication of what is our character, our spirit of 
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Each of us, then, possessing his own individual Theo- 
sophy, becomes a finger-post on the great road of discovery of 
Theosophy by every other seeker. You may say it is rather 
a striking road, where there are millions of finger-posts, one 
after another. Yes, but they are not one after another, for the 
curious thing is that each of these finger-posts is pointing in a 
different direction, very much as if to make a person ask, as 
he sets out: “Is it religion I must follow ? Is it science I must 
follow ? Is it art I must follow ? Is it philanthrophy I must 
follow ?” These are all ways to truth, but each does his part 
to help another by being a finger-post, not necessarily by 
asking each individual who comes to follow his finger-post. 
Our rôle as a finger-post is merely to say: “ Here I am, a 
finger-post.” And happy shall we be when here and there 
out of the myriads we find a brother soul who is of our 
temperament, who will follow our particular road to his 
discovery. What has every great Teacher been but a finger- 
post ? What is the proclamation of the truths of Christianity 
by the Christ, except that He is a finger-post to the Christian 
life which each of us must live ? The Buddha said again and 
again: “I have trodden the way, and you can tread it.” So it 
is with each one of us, we who are such little people compared 
to Them; yet as each one of us is even now, with his little 
knowledge of Theosophy, he can be a finger-post to hundreds 
and to thousands. There can be nothing more beautiful than 
that—not to be leaders whom others follow, but rather finger- 
posts that proclaim where lies the goal. 

If in these ways we can proceed with our work for 
Theosophy, first by helping each inquirer to discover his own 
individual religion, and second, by preventing all barriers to the 
development of the understanding of what is Theosophy, then 
we Shall have done in this generation what is expected of us. 
For, whether the world knows of it or not, there is always a 
wisdom which is a power, which does indeed order all things to 
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good, and that power crystallises itself in our brains and minds 
and hearts, flashes through our imaginations so that we join this 
Society, so that we stand forth as gospellers of Theosophy. 
But that power is seeking others, not through you or me, but 
direct. You and I can only be a mirror to flash the light to 
others, just for a sufficient time to awaken each of those 
others to look up and see the great light shining into their 
own hearts. 

I do not know anything more wonderfully comforting 
than that, that though we are so limited to-day, so far as per- 
fection is concerned, yet every one of us, if we strive to live 
the Theosophical life, can be mirrors of the great wisdom to 
others, and sometimes, oh, how unconsciously sometimes, we 
can pass on the message of Theosophy, all unknown as we sit 
in street cars and railways, as we pass by in the street. We 
do not know in what way we may be flashing the message of 
inspiration to another; but in order that we may be always a 
radiating centre of inspiration, let us see to it that our under- 
standing of Theosophy is not narrow, but vast, that we seek 
not to give our creed to another in order to inspire another 
towards his creed, but rather, because we live our creed, be- 
cause we realise that there are as many creeds as there are 
individuals, as many roads to God as there are numbers of 
His children. Then we shall live in the world communing 
with Him, yet at the same time rejoicing that there are 
myriads of ways of communion with Him, as many ways as 
there are His embodiments in this world of manifestation. 


C. Jinarajadasa 
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TO Dr. ANNIE BESANT, P.T.S. 


YOU are so patient with our ignorance, 
Our selfishness ; as slowly we advance 
You stop to guide, and hearten on our way 
To tell us, after night must dawn the Day. 


You who can see so clearly, know that we 
Stumble through fear and through stupidity, 
And to our blundering footsteps lend your aid 
To us, poor children, blinded and afraid. 


We yet shall plant our footsteps where you trod, 
The splendor see, undazzled, of our God. 

And shall remember all the weary night 

You promised us, the dawning of the Light. 


F. H. ALDHOUSE 


Sr. MICHAEL’S, HUIZEN 
By PENMAN 


INTRODUCTORY 


’ 


I“ Penman” is a composite name and will represent various 
members of St. Michael’s Centre who, at the invitation of the Editor, 
will contribute its news from time to time to the pages of THE 
THEOSOPHIST. ] 


HERE is in life a certain quality of allure which the last 
age seemed almost to have lost but could not lose 
because, after all is said and done, it is an inherent quality of 
existence, and that is— mystery. For all that Science and the 
practically-minded may say, it is the ever-receding mystery 
in things, luring us on from each discovered point to others 
undiscovered, “from glory to glory,” as it were, that gives to 
life an enduring zest and, when we repeatedly “ die ” to the 
world that seems to have no more to offer, raises us again to 
a new and fuller existence. 

We see the reflection of this universal principle in the 
work of our Theosophical Movement, in its successive waves 
of inspiration, spreading itself over increasing areas, drawing 
in a multiplicity of types, and offering to each a greater 
intensity of experience. We began as the Theosophical 
Society, and listened as to a wonder-story to the truths of 
karma and reincarnation, rounds and races, and the mystery 
of the Occult Path. Then came the Message of the Order of 
the Star in the East, bringing the inspiration of a great 
dedication, and we heard of the dawning of a New Age and 
the founding of a new Race. This was followed by the social 
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and political work for India. It wasin the year 1917, while 
the great war was still raging, that three lines of work were 
specially indicated to us—Theosophical Education, the “ new 
Theosophical Church ” and Masonry. This vague indication 
assumed more definite shape in 1925, when the three move- 
ments were announced—the Fellowship of Faiths, the 
Theosophical World-University and the Restoration of the 
Mysteries. 

Synchronously with this gradual unfoldment of plans 
came the founding of our three Centres. First, Adyar, that 
home of peace and power. Then Sydney, the Centre of 
Wisdom, for the training of the younger generation of workers 
for service in the future. Lastly, a Centre was founded in 
Europe to be the channel for the influence and activity of our 
Lord the Mahachohan, now beginning to dominate the world. 
All of this has arisen from our T.S.! After fifty years of work 
a great tree has grown up, with many branches of endeavor 
to suit the many types of souls in our world. This has been 
done in preparation for the Coming of the World-Teacher— 
and He is here! Only the years to come will show what He 
will make of these our small beginnings. 


THE WORK OF THE CENTRE 


St. Michael’s, at Huizen, is then our third Theosophical 
Centre, not only the Centre of the Liberal Catholic Church, 
but the focus in our world of the power of that great Being 
whom we call the Mahachohan, under whose direction are the 
activities of the Five Rays. Thus the work of the Centre 
ideally includes, not only Seventh Ray work, but also Sixth, 
Fifth, Fourth and Third Ray work, and it is the training 
centre in Europe for people of all types. (The Bishop reminds 
us, that the Centre does not despise First and Second Ray 
people and tries to do its best with them, however difficult 
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that may be.) Bishop Wedgwood, the head of the Centre, 
said in a little pamphlet published two years ago: 


We shall at St. Michael’s try to assume responsibility for such 
orderly cultivation of the artistic, intellectual and psychic faculties 
as should proceed part passu with genuine spiritual growth. Work 
of the kind contemplated needs the pure environment of Nature; it 
cannot safely and properly be done in the unfavorable magnetic 
conditions of town life, which are especially unsuitable for those 
whom it is possible to prepare for discipleship. 


He has also told us that part of the work of the Centre is 
to train human beings to co-operate with the angels and 
denizens of other worlds, and to train these also to co-operate 
with us in our human forms of service. 

Various activities are thus linked up with the work of 
St. Michael’s. There is the Wilhelmina Catherina Lodge, 
T. S., which numbers 90 members; a branch of the Order of 
the Star; a group of Young Theosophists, called the Activity 
Group; Groups of the Round Table, Healing, and the World 
League of Motherhood; a section of the Netherlands Theo- 
sophical World-University Association, which has founded a 
Theosophical Lyceum in the neighborhood; and in the Centre 
grounds we have a very successful and growing Montessori 
School. The “Nieuwe School” of the Society for Humani- 
tarian Education is supported by some of our members. We 
shall hear of these again in later pages. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE MYSTERIES 


The particular work to be carried out through the 
instrumentality of this Centre is that for the restoration of 
the Mysteries, a work which has been specially entrusted to 
Bishop Wedgwood. Again I will give his own words, taken 
from the before-mentioned booklet : 


There are two institutions in the Western world which are 
especially the repository of the Mystery-tradition--the Christian 
Church and Freemasonry. Both have been designed to help the 
multitude, and both in consequence have suffered degradation to the 
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level of those to and by whom they are ministered. But each of 
them contains a richness of undiscovered wealth, each teaches the 
method of unfolding the higher spiritual possibilities of man; and if 
the rites of the Christian Church and of Freemasonry are performed 
under suitable conditions and by people of developed spiritual power, 
it is possible to gain results which will be a veritable revelation of 
beauty and high achievement to all who take part therein. 


Those who have had the privilege of living continuously 
in St. Michaels Centre and of taking regular part in its 
Church services, have already had some foretaste of that 
“revelation,” and can testify not only to the strengthening 
and deepening of one’s own nature which ensues, but toa 
power and beauty which one learns increasingly to apprehend 
as it flows out in a mighty stream of help and healing over 
the world; and one is filled with a certain sense of awe at 
the daily miracle of the Mass as one comes to appreciate even 
in a small degree the great “ worth-whileness” of such 
service. For nothing that one could do with one’s hands, or 
even with one’s thoughts as an individual, could equal that in 
potency, and nothing that men as a group, however big, 
could do would contain the quality of that Influence which 
reaches the world through the Blessed Sacrament, and there- 
fore through the spiritual mechanism of the Holy Eucharist, 
and goes out to change men’s hearts and the thought-trends 
of the world. Even those who attend the services at Huizen 
for a few days or a few weeks become aware that the 
regular congregation, which has received some training by 
our Bishop, do not come to the church for their soul’s comfort 
and saving. The ceremonies are for them no “crutch,” but 
rather a means of strenuous service in which their whole 
nature is called into use for the helping of others. The daily 
attendance is in the nature of a discipline, and the blessing 
which comes to themselves is a natural result, but not the 
motive of their worship. 

The Liberal Catholic Church is, therefore, at the present 
time the principal activity of the Centre, and in January, 1926, 
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the General Episcopal Synod appointed St. Michael’s to be 
an official training centre for the clergy of the Church. Our 
Bishop has charge of the diocese of Continental Europe 
(excepting the British Isles), and in another issue we will go 
over the ground of the gradual development of the Centre and 
its activities, in order to make more real for Theosophists in 
other parts of the world the regular notes we shall write of 
the life and happenings in our Centre at Huizen. 


OUR BISHOP 


This introduction is not complete without a word about 
the central figure and force of this place—our Bishop. Bishop 
Wedgwood, who was born in London, is a great-great-grand- 
son of Josiah Wedgwood, the inventor of the famous English 
porcelain, great-enephew of Charles Darwin, and grandson of 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, a well-known philologist, pioneer of the 
Spiritualist movement in England and a founder of the Society 
for Psychical Research. Looking back to his early life, one 
cannot help being struck with the fact of how much it was 
a training for his present work for humanity. He was 
already an authority on organ construction when quite 
young, and when an earnest student of the subject asked to 
meet the well-known Mr. Wedgwood, he was astonished 
to be introduced to a young man 18 years old. Bishop 
Wedgwood studied church music, and organ playing at the 
Nottingham College of Music, and was then an articled 
pupil to Dr. T. Tertius Noble at- York Minister, whilst 
he was studying for Holy Orders in the English Church. 
He has written several valuable books on organ construc- 
tion and a Dictionary of Organ Stops. The same subject for 
his thesis obtained his degree of: Docteur de Université de 
Paris in the Faculty of Science at the Sorbonne. He was not 
ordained, however, in the Church of England, but by the Old 
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Catholic Archbishop Matthew in 1913. A little more than 
s; two years afterwards Archbishop Matthew brought his 
i movement to an end and, Mr. Wedgwood was elected to Presid» 
ing Bishop of the reconstructed Church and consecrated in 
‘ February, 1916. The name of the Church was changed from 
that of “Old Catholic Church in Great Britain ” to “ Liberal 
Catholic Church” soon afterwards, when it adopted a new 
i and completely liberal theological basis, partly because it did 
$ not wish that the Old Catholic Church on the Continent 
l (with which Dr. Matthew had broken off relations) should 
have to suffer from any confusion with this more “ foreward- 
i looking” movement. Bishop Wedgwood became Bishop- — 
i Commissary on the Continent of Europe in 1924. 
; He joined the Theosophical Society in 1904, and was 
General Secretary of the Society in England in 1911-1913, 
His Theosophical publications are well known to all good 
Theosophists, so need not be enumerated. He is also well- 
known as a lecturer in most countries of the world, where he 
has travelled on Theosophical or Church work. He is, as all A 
; will know, a leader and authority in Masonic work and was 
: ior some years Grand Secretary of the Co-Masonic Order in 
f the British Jurisdiction. 

Tall and dignified, he is a much beloved figure among his 
little group of workers at Huizen, and when he returns among 
us from his many and constant tours, a heartening wave of 
life spreads over the place, and he, for his part, tells us nearly 
every time, how nice it is to come “home ” to the peace and 
beauty that certainly dwell in this sacred spot. 
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GLADSTONE AND BESANT 


EING an article in The Nineteenth Century for September, 

1894, by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, entitled 

“True and False Conceptions of the Atonement,” and Dr. Annie 
Besant’s reply thereto in the issue of June, 1895. 


The following summary of Mr. Gladstone's article on our 
President’s “ Autobiography ” will, we feel sure, be perused with 
deep interest by our readers, as also the reply of Dr. Besant which we 
reproduce in full. Though both articles date back over thirty years, 
they are of no less interest to-day than when they were written, and 
we are very glad to have been able to reproduce them with the kind 
permission of the Proprietors of The Nineteenth Century and After, and, 
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in the case of Mr. Gladstone’s article, with the kind permission of the 
Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone. ie) 


This article was written by Mr. Gladstone after reading 
Annie Besant’s Autobiography, published in 1894. The 
first few pages, which Mrs. Besant dismisses in her reply as 
“ personal badinage,” are interesting reading because they show 
how different public opinion is now from thirty-four years ago. 
Mr. Gladstone considers the writer “ as a person highly gifted, 
as a seeker after truth,” but he finds it hard to understand 
“by what mental process Mrs. Besant can have convinced 
herself, that it was part of her mission as a woman to open 
such a subject as that of the ninth Chapter,” this for him 
“borders on the loathsome”. In this chapter the history of 
the Knowlton pamphlet is given. 

The book is called “a spiritual itinerary ” showing ‘ with 
how much at least of intellectual ease . . . vast spaces of 
mental travelling may be performed”. The writer says: 
“Her several schemes of belief or non-belief . . . are 
nowhere based upon reasoning . . .” He does not think 
it necessary to follow her in her experiences as an atheist 
and a Theosophist; his purpose is to test one of the four 
propositions which Mrs. Besant set herself to examine after 
her faith in Christianity had been shaken. (4n Autobiography, 
p. 99.) He takes the third of her problems: 


The nature of the Atonement of Christ, and the justice of God 


in accepting a vicarious suffering from Christ, and a vicarious 
righteousness from the sinner. 


The second part of the statement: a vicarious righteous- 
ness from the sinner, Mr. Gladstone puts aside, for “ if the 
first part of the case can be met, the second which is an 
ulterior, and perhaps in various ways a questionable develop- 
ment, at least as it is often put, never will arise”. He agrees 
that unwise or uninstructed persons have often made state- 
ments which give countenance to the charge, obviously 
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suggested in Mrs. Besant’s proposition that “ God accepts from 
Christ the suffering which. but for Christ, would have been 
justly due to the sinner, and justly inflicted upon him; and 
that Christ, being absolutely innocent, injustice towards Him 
is here involved ”. 

Mr. Gladstone finds that both “ the objector ” (Mrs. Besant) 
and “the disowned defender” (the unwise person) look at 
the forensic or reputed aspect of the case, not at the ethical. 
Explaining the meaning of the word, forensic, he says “ it 
refers to proceedings of condemnation or acquittal in earthly 
courts of justice, and... express not certain truth, but our 
imperfect effort to arrive at it. They are therefore necessarily 
disjoined from ethical conditions, in so far that they have no 
fixed relation to them.” The writer turns to considerations 
which are properly ethical and contends that there is in 
Scripture, in Christianity, “ nothing forensic, which is not 
also ethical, they are two distinct, but not clashing forms of 
expressing the same thing ; one expressing it as 
law, the other as command ; one as justice, the other as will.” 

Twelve propositions are given, with no pretension to 
authority, yet the writer hopes they may be conformable to 
the established doctrine of Scripture and Church: 


1. We are born into the world in a condition in which our 
nature has been depressed or distorted or impaired by sin; and we 
partake by inheritance this ingrained fault of our race... we are not 
here specially concerned with the form in which the doctrine has 
been declared. 


2. This fault has not abolished freedom of the will, but it has 
caused a bias towards the wrong. 


3. The laws of our nature make its excellence recoverable by 


Divine discipline and self-denial, if the will be duly directed to the 
proper use of these instruments of recovery. 


4. A Redeemer. . . . comes into the world, and at the cost of 
great suffering establishes in his own person a type, a matrix, so to 
speak, for humanity raised to its absolute perfection. 


5. He promulgates a creed or scheme of highly influential 
truths, and founds therewith a system of institutions and means of 
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grace whereby men may be recast, as it were, in that matrix or 
mould which He has provided, and united one by one with His own 
perfect humanity. He works in us and by us, not figuratively but 
literally. Christ, if we answer to His grace is formed in us. 


6. . . Man is brought back from sin to righteousness by 
a holy training ; that training is supplied by incorporation into the 
Christ who is God and man; and that Christ has been constituted, 
{rained and appointed to His office in this incorporation, through 
suffering. His suffering . . . is thus the means of our recovery 
and sanctification. And his suffering is truly vicarious 


7. This appears to be a system purely and absolutely ethical 
in its basis; such vicarious suffering implies no disparagement . 
to the justice and righteousness of God. 


8. . . . The Christian Atonement is transcendent in 
character, and cannot receive any adequate illustration, but yet the 
essence and root of this matter lies in the idea of good vicariously 
conveyed. And this is an operation appertaining to the whole order 
of human things, so that. besides being agreeable to justice and love, it 
is also sustained by analogies lying outside the Christian system... 


9. The pretexts for impugning the Divine character in con- 
nection with the redemption of man are artificially constructed by 
detaching the vicarious efficacy of the sufferings of our Lord from 
moral consequences . . . Take away this unnatural severance, 
and the objections fall to the ground. 


10. The place of what is termed pardon in the Christian 
system. The word justification, which in itself means making right- 
eous, has been employed in Scripture to signify the state of acceptance 
into which we are introduced by the pardon of our sins . 
Were we justified, admitted to pardon, by our works, we should be 
our own redeemers, not the redeemed of Christ. 


But there are unwarranted developments of these ideas which 
bring us into the neighborhood of danger. 


11. The danger is pointed out in this proposition, where the 
writer says that “we open the door to imputations on the right- 
eousness of God” if we disjoin the vicarious suffering of Christ from 
moral consequences in ourselves. Not for a moment can pardon be 
severed from “a moral process of renovation”. It is an error to say 
that “the condition and means of pardon are simply to believe that 
we are pardoned”. In Holy Scripture there is “no possibility of 
entrance for such an error.” 


12. What is the place of pardon in the Christian scheme ? Is 
it arbitrary and disconnected from the renewing process or is it based 
upon a thorough accord with the ethical and the practical ideas which 
form the heart of the scheme? Is it not the positive entry of the 
strong man into the house which he is to cleanse and to set into order, 
while he accompanies his entry with a proclamation of peace and joy 
founded upon the work which he is to achieve therein ? 
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The writer admits that some preachers have lacked in 
precise accuracy, not expressing the whole truth, making 
comparisons with earthly courts of justice and “have vul- 
garised the transaction as one across the counter”, 

The word pardon is somewhat loosely used in theology ; 
it does not primarily signify righteousness but acquittal. 
When man has reached the point, and turns to goodness and 
to God as its source, the taint of former sin is not at once 
removed. “The man remains sinful except in his intention 
for the future.’ There is no pardon, there is no justification 
if there be not “the sovereign faculty of will turned to God, 
and actually and supremely operative upon the workings of 
the whole man”. “Pardon is a thing imputed.” A man 
works out his own pardon; but something is imparted to him 
as well, What is this? He is not relieved from the conse- 
quences of sin. “None of our actions end with the doing of 
them; their consequences will ordinarily come back upon the 
doer in a multitude of forms.” 

The writer finds the answer to the question from what 
consequences of sin the pardoned sinner is exempted, in the 
distinction which he draws between corrective and vindi- 
cative justice. 

The results of sin, such as the pain, and shame of re- 
collection, the inward struggle are not opposed to pardon, they 
are co-operators and contribute towards “the accomplishment 
of the proper work of pardon”. The Atonement of Christ, 
the doctrine of free pardon has “ its foundations deeply laid 
in the moral order of the world,” it is not a derogation from 
“the moral order which carefully adapts reward and retribu- 
tion to desert ”. 

The writer agrees that the doctrine of pardon has often 
been represented as if, when obtained, “ we have only to 
enjoy it, and suffer it to work out its results.” But such a 
representation in his view is not justifiable, 
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Pardon, as between God and man is a real power, 
helpful to the great end of sanctification. “Itis an anticipation 
of that freedom from the effect of past sin on the habit of the 
mind which may be only fully attained in the future; at the 
same time it is a seal or stamp, verifying the renunciation of 
sin, and imparting vigor to the motives by which it is to 
be resisted. It is vital to bear in mind that pardon is in its 
essence a recognition of a change which has already taken 
place, as well as instrument for producing further change. 

If pardon were disjoined from the condition of a 
converted will, it would be a license for transgression, instead 
of a powerful means for its avoidance.” 

Mr, Gladstone in his conclusion again repeats that rash 
things have been said on the doctrines examined by 
Mrs. Besant. A great lack of wisdom has been displayed in 
examination and defence. Narrowness and excess of zeal are 
to be blamed when we are told “ of the undiscriminating grace 
of God, which saves or consigns to damnation according to 
mere choice or pleasure, and irrespectively of anything in the 
persons whose destinies are so controlled”. Again, represent- 
ations have been made “ which seem to treat the Atonement 
of Christ not as a guarantee but as a substitute for holiness ”. 
The moral laws are in danger if it is held that. sin is nothing 
but a debt, which may be paid by any person, the debtor thus 
being relieved of his burden but remaining the same as before 
in all other things. 

These openings to errors the writer ascribes to the short- 
comings of individuals, or of factions of the Church; he 
welcomes therefore attacks of “the enemy,” as being of the 
greatest utility to those in whose care the safety of the establish- 
ed doctrine of Holy Scripture and of the Christian Church is 
entrusted, for ‘ the great Sacrifice of Calvary does not under- 
mine or enfeeble, but illuminates and sustains the moral law.” 


SE A NE 


“TRUE AND FALSE CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE ATONEMENT ” 


By ANNIE BESANT 


R. GLADSTONE’S very interesting article under the above 
title in this Review’ for September last, did not meet 
my eyes till some months later, and even then I had not the 
means of answering it, having neither a copy of my biography 
nor of my early essay on the atonement within my reach. 
This must be my apology for my belated answer; but the 
questions raised are so important, and the inner truth hidden 
under the ecclesiastical dogma of the atonement is of such 
perennial interest, that I take advantage of the unwritten law 
which gives to an assailed person the right of reply in the 
periodical that assailed him, less to defend myself than to 
submit to the thoughtful public a “ conception of the atone- 
ment” that may, to some, prove suggestive and helpful. 

I may dismiss in a few lines the personal badinage with 
which Mr. Gladstone fills his first pages. I do not care to 
retort in similar fashion, curiously easy as the task would be, 
did I wish to hurl ¿u quoques at the venerable statesman. It 
is enough to say that intellectual growth must imply intellect- 
ual change of view, and that the change will occur in the field 
in which the intellectual energy is exerted; thus we see 
Mr, Gladstone clinging in his age to the theology of his boy- 
hood, but in the sphere of politics, where his intellect has 
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spent its strength, how vast and numerous his changes, 
Changes are a sign of weakness only when a person sways 
backwards and forwards in opinion, without new evidence 
being available; to remain doggedly fixed in immature 
opinions against new and cogent evidence is rather a sign of 
intellectual obtuseness and obstinacy than of strength. 

I am a little puzzled with Mr. Gladstone’s statement that 
there is no evidence that the propositions he quotes were 
subjected to any serious examination, or any pains taken to 
verify them as found in the teaching of the Churches ; and 
with his phrase, “the zsa dixit of Mrs. Besant”. For it is 
equally difficult to believe that he made this grave accusation, 
lending to it the weight of his great name, without referring 
to any writing of mine on the atonement, or that having so 
referred, he could have penned so misleading a statement. 
Leaving this as unintelligible, I content myself with quoting 
two brief passages, from an essay in which the growth of the 
doctrine in the Church was traced from the patristic concep- 
tion—in which the death of the Christ was a sacrifice made to 
Satan, that no injustice might be done even to the devil, in 
wresting man from him—down to the crystallisation of the 
mediaeval conception in Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo. 


I wrote : 


The seal was set on the “redemption scheme” by Anselm in his 
great work, Cur Deus Homo, and the doctrine which had slowly 
been growing into the theology of Christendom was thenceforth 
stamped with the signet of the Church. Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, at the time of the Reformation, alike believed in the 
vicarious and substitutionary character of the atonement wrought by 
Christ. There is no dispute among them on this point. I prefer to 
allow the Christian divines to speak for themselves as to the character 
of the atonement. Luther teaches that “Christ did truly and 
effectually feel for all mankind the wrath of God, malediction and 
death”. Flavel says that “to wrath, to the wrath of an infinite God 


without mixture, to the very torments of hell, was Christ delivered, 


The Anglican homily 
‘sin did pluck God out of heaven to make him feel the 


and that man, being a firebrand of hell 


and that by the hand of his own father”. 
preaches that ‘ 


horrors and pains of death,” 
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and a bondsman of the devil, “ was ransomed by the death of his only 
and well-beloved son”; the “ heat of his wrath,” “his burning wrath,” 
could only be “ pacified ” by Jesus, ‘‘so pleasant was the sacrifice and 
oblation of his son’s death”. Edwards, being logical, saw that there 
was a gross injustice in sin being twice punished, and in the pains of 
hell, the penalty of sin, being twice inflicted, first on Jesus, the 
substitute of mankind, and then on the lost, a portion of mankind; so 
he, in common with most Calvinists, finds himself compelled to 
restrict the atonement to the elect, and declared that Christ bore the 
sins, not of the world, but of the chosen out of the world; he suffers 
“not for the world, but for them whom thou hast given me”. But 
Edwards adheres firmly to the belief in substitution, and rejects the 
universal atenement for the very reason that “to believe Christ died 
for all is the surest way of proving that he died for none in the sense 
Christians have hitherto believed ”. He declares that “ Christ suffered 
the wrath of God for men’s sins”; that “ God imposed his wrath due 
unto, and Christ underwent the pains of hell for,” sin. Owen 
regards Christ’s sufferings as “a full valuable compensation to the 
justice of God for all the sins” of the elect, and says that he under- 
ae S that same punishment which . . . they were bound to 
undergo ”. 


To show that these views were still authoritatively taught, 
I wrote further : ` 


Stroud makes Christ drink “the cup of the wrath of God”. 
Jenkyn says “He suffered as one disowned and reprobated and 
forsaken of God.” Dwight considers that he endured God’s “ hatred 
and contempt”. Bishop Jeune tells us that “ after man had done his 
worst, worse remained for Christ to bear. He had fallen into his 
father's hands”. Arch-Thomson preaches that “the clouds of God’s 
wrath gathered thick over the whole human race: they discharged 
themselves on Jesus only,” He “ becomes a curse for us and a vessel of 
wrath”. Liddon echoes the same sentiment: “The apostles teach that 
mankind are slaves, and that Christ on the cross is paying their 
ransom. Christ crucified is voluntary devoted and accursed”; he 
even speaks of “the precise amount of ignominy and pain needed for 
the redemption,” and says that the “divine victim” paid more than 
was absolutely necessary.” 


In face of this, in addition to the lists of books given as 
studied in the biography, Mr. Gladstone’s “zpsa dixit of 
Mrs, Besant” is—well, unintelligible. 

But to turn away from these trivialities to the main 
question. We may rejoice in the distinct repudiation by 
Mr. Gladstone of the idea of sin as a mere debt, which 


as on the Atonement, published in 1874. 
id. 
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can be detached from the debt and paid by somebody 
else, so that the debtor is clear; such a view, we are 
definitely told, puts moral laws in danger—my own old 
contention. Also “the undiscriminating grace of God which 
saves or consigns to damnation according to mere choice or 
pleasure,” is repudiated—again Mr. Gladstone and my old self 
are atone. Whether Mr. Gladstone does or does not slip into 
heresy need not concern us: we can note and be glad of his 
statements. Also he admits that man is not relieved from the 
consequences of his past sins, but only from their “ penal 
consequences,” t.e., eternal damnation, and this is wholesome 
and true teaching, though it will bring Mr. Gladstone into 
conflict with vast numbers of worthy Christian people, who 
will find this enunciation of inevitable sequence, of conse 
quences that cannot be evaded, the reverse of “ comforting”. 
Instead of analysing Mr. Gladstone’s twelve statements one by 
one, I prefer to put over against them a different “ conception 
of the atonement,” and leave the reader to judge whether of 
the twain appeals most to his intuition and his reason. 

I need not here argue the question of the Divine Existence, 
whence is our world; for Mr. Gladstone as Christian, and I as 
Theosophist, can agree that our world and our universe result 
from the Will and Thought of the Logos, who was and 
is “God”, 

Now, if we study this physical world, as being the most 
available material, we find that all life in it, all growth, all 
progress, alike for units and aggregates, depend on continual 
sacrifice and the endurance of pain. Mineral is sacrificed to 
vegetable, vegetable to animal, both to man, men to men, 
and all the higher forms again break up, and reinforce 
again with separated constituents the lowest kingdom. It is a 
continued sequence of sacrifices from the lowest to the highest 
and the very mark of progress is that the sacrifice from 
being involuntary and imposed becomes voluntary and 
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self-chosen, and those who are recognised as greatest by man’s 
intellect and loved most by man’s heart are the supreme 
sufferers, those heroic souls who wrought, endured, and died 
that the race might profit by their pain. If the world be the 
work of the Logos, and the law of the world’s progress in the 
whole and the parts is sacrifice, then the Law of Sacrifice o i 
must point to something in the very nature of the Logos; it ' i 
must have its root in the Divine Nature itself. A little i 
further thought shows us that if there is to be a world, a 
universe at all, this can only be by the One Existence condi- 
tioning Itself and thus making manifestation possible, and 
that the very Logos is the Self-limited God; limited to become l 
manifest, manifested to bring a universe into being; such l i 
self-limitation and manifestation can only be a supreme act of TE 
sacrifice, and what wonder that on every hand the world E 
should show its birth-mark, and that the Law of Sacrifice 
should be the law of being, the law of the derived lives. 
Further, as it is an act of sacrifice in order that indi- 
viduals may come into existence to share the Divine bliss, it 
is very truly a vicarious act—an act done for the sake of 
others; hence the fact already noted, that progress is marked 
by sacrifice becoming voluntary and self-chosen, and we 
realise that humanity reaches its perfection in the man who 
gives himself for men, and by his own suffering purchases for a 
the race some lofty good. E 
Here, in the highest regions, is the inmost verity of 
vicarious sacrifice, and however it may be degraded and k 
distorted, this inner spiritual truth makes it indestructible, x. BE 
eternal, and the fount whence flows the spiritual energy pogi 
which, in manifold forms and ways, redeems the world from 
evil and draws it home to God. F 
The working out of human evolution shows us another 
phase of the great truth, and its bearing on the individual soul. 
The world in which we are, the universe of which it is a part, 
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is but one in the mighty chain of universes which runs back- 
wards into the darkness of an infinite past, as it stretches 
forwards into the darkness of an infinite future. Each 
universe has for its harvest a multitude of perfected souls, 
grown to the “ measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ”. 
Christs that are the outcome of the long training of many lives 
in which experience brought pain, and pain gave knowledge 
and endurance and sympathy, until on the anvil of life, in the 
fire of suffering, the metal had been wrought into perfection. 
These Christs of one universe are the father-souls of the next, 
who generate within the physical and animal beings evolved 
by lower nature, the embryonic human souls for whose 
evolution the universe itself exists. These souls they watch 
over and aid and guide, giving another example of the ever- 
recurring sacrifice in its loftier form, and as ever of self- 
sacrifice, sacrifice for others, vicarious sacrifice. 

The soul itself, in its evolution, offers another in- 
stance of the same law. At first ignorant, it gathers a little 
experience in its life on earth, and then, passing through 
death, it spends a long period in assimilating and work- 
ing into its own nature the experience gathered; with 
this enriched nature it reincarnates on earth, its faculties 
and its powers depending on the amount of experience it has 
assimilated, and so on, life after life. This persistent indivi- 
dual taking on body after body, life after life, is, in a very real 
sense, a Christ crucified in the body of this death, and between 
it and the yet active animal side of man there is constant 
conflict; its continuous memory is the voice of conscience 
striving to rule the lower nature; the reflection of its agony 
is the remorse that rends us when we have fallen ; its hope is 
the lofty ideal which in silent moments shines out before our 
eyes. This is the Christ that is being formed in every man, 
for the forming of which the Christ-souls travail. Remains 
the truth at first repellent, then austere but attractive, finally 
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peace-giving and inspiring, that each step upward is only won 
by pain. By pain we learn when we struck against a law, 
and the law which pierced us when we opposed it becomes 
our strength when we place ourselves in harmony with it. 
By pain we learn to distinguish between the eternal and 
transitory, and so to strike our heart-roots only into that 
which endures. By pain we develop strength, as the athlete 
develops muscle by exercising it against opposing weights, 
by pain we learn sympathy, and gain power to help those who a 
suffer. Thus only is the Christ-soul developed and at length PES a 
perfected, and when this is once realised pain is no longer M 
grievous nor an enemy, but a sternly gracious friend whose i 
hands are full of gifts. Nor are these gifts for self, as 
separated, but for all. For men are one by their common 
origin and their common goal; they are one body, and every 
gift won by the pain of each circulates through every vessel 
of the body, and every sacrifice of each adds to the general 
strength, We can neither live, nor die, nor enjoy, nor suffer, 
alone, for that which one feels all are affected by, and all 
gains and losses enrich and impoverish the whole. at 
If the vicarious atonement be made into a merely histori- soc a i 
cal event, be regarded as unique, and be isolated from the j | l 
general law of the world, its defenders are compelled to guard aS 
it by forensic weapons, and these wound the truth that is agoi 
defended more than they drive back its assailants. Here, as 
elsewhere, “the letter killeth ”. But if the Law of Sacrifice 
be seen as the necessary condition of the manifesting Logos ; 
if it be seen as the law of progress; if it be seen as that by 
which man ultimately becomes united to the Divine Nature; 
then vicarious sacrifice becomes the foundation-stone of the 
world, and in all its forms it is recognised as essentially one 
and the same truth. We shall understand why it appears in 
great religions, and shall be able to separate the essential 
truth from the allegories that often garb it, and the ignorant 
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distortions that conceal. All sacrifices made for love’s sake 
are seen as spiritually flowing from the supreme Act of 
Sacrifice, as minor manifestations of the Divine Life in man, 
as reflections of that cross which Plato—holding the ancient 
doctrine here set forth—spoke of as drawn by Deity on 
the universe. 

Besides, this conception of vicarious sacrifice—of atone- 
ment, if atonement means not a propitiatory offering, but a 
uniting of man with God—leaves no room for the undermin- 
ing of moral laws in the minds of men: a danger from which 
the historical and forensic conception will never be free. That 
law is inviolable in all regions of consciousness, as inexorable 
in the mental and moral as in the physical world; thata 
wrong consciously done must result in. injury to the moral 
nature; that an evil habit formed can only be slowly un- 
wrought by painful effort; that the cruellest thing that could 
happen to us would be if disharmony with the Divine Nature, 
expressed in the laws of the spiritual, mental, and physical 
worlds, could bring aught but pain—all this needs constant 
enforcement if man is to grow upwards, to become the Christ 
in strength not in weakness, triumphant not crucified. 

Thus have I learned from the teachings of the Divine 
Wisdom, from the Theosophy which is the core of every 
spiritual religion. 


Annie Besant 
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CHANGING SCIENTIFIC CONCEPTIONS OF TO-DAY 
By ALEXANDER HORNE, B.Sc. 


F is hard for us to realise what revolutionary changes have 
come about in our scientific conceptions since H.P.B.’s 
onslaught in the science of 1875. These changes bring 
modern science into line with the ancient wisdom in many 
ways. The very spirit of science, and the attitude of scientists, 
has undergone a profound change, and those who are anxious 
to be of service to an inquiring world will increase their 


capacity for service by acquainting themselves with what this 
change implies. 


THE SUPERSTITION OF MATERIALISM 


The Nineteenth Century was an age of uncompromising 
materialism. Matter was the sole reality; nothing else had 
teal existence, of and by itself. Consciousness was the by- 
product of cerebral activity, a sort of foam thrown up by the 
activity of our brain-cells. Life, biologically considered, was 
but a manifestation of cellular activity, nothing more. The 
soul was ephemeral ; immortality, a pious delusion ; abnormal 
superconscious activity, a manifestation of hysteria; and 
genius, a species of insanity. There was no place for God in 
such a system of thought, and no justification for the faintest 


spiritual aspiration. 
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To-day the tables are turned; Science has widened its 
scope, and to-day takes to its bosom many an outcast that a 
few years ago it persisted in branding with the taint of 
illegitimacy. 

Take the address that Dr. Mitchell gave before the British 
Association as a case in point. Before a body of cold and 
calculating scientific thinkers, he dared to talk on “ The 
phenomena of mediumistic trance,’ and dared moreover to 
publicly declare his conviction in the reality of telepathy and 
the possibility of survival and communication with the so- 
called dead. 

As far back as 1903 Sir Oliver Lodge wrote, with 
remarkably keen insight (considering present-day corrobora- 
tions): “The modern tendency of Science is towards the 
invisible kingdom; the more we exhaust the physical world, 
the more shall we find ourselves pushed into the other 
territory.” His words remind us of a similar evaluation 
made sixteen years earlier by another and keener student of 
nature, though not herself a scientist, in the accepted sense. 
“* Modern science,” H. P. Blavatsky said, “is every day 
drawn more and more into the maelstrom of occultism; 
unconsciously no doubt, but still very sensibly.”* The 
implication was of course denied by the men of science of her 
day; yet present-day scientific investigation is encroaching 
decidedly on the domains of the hitherto occult. 

A statement made by Balfour in his presidential address 
before the same association, a quarter of a century ago, is 
still more significant. From rank materialism, he said, some 
scientists had come to admit, with Lodge, that “ all matter is 
only the instrument and vehicle of mind,” regarding “the 
very stones on which we tread as vehicles of mind and 
sensitive embodiments ”. 


1 Scientific Corroborations of Theosophy, by Dr. A. Marques. 
2 The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p, 149. 
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The number of scientists who have. been thus turning 
away from the materialism of a preceding century—as 
from an exploded superstition—is increasing. To-day, 
Dr. Whitehead, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Univer- 
sity, says: “. . . ‘Scientific materialism’ . . . isan 
assumption which I shall challenge as being entirely unsuited 
to the scientific situation at which we have arrived. It is not 


wrong . . . if we confine ourselves to certain types of 
facts, abstracted from the complete circumstances in which 
they occur . . . But when we pass beyond the abstraction, 


either by more subtle employment of our senses, or by the 
request for meanings and for coherence of thought, the scheme 
breaks down at once.” ? 

The same view is expressed by another eminent man, 
Dr. Millikan, world-famous physicist of the California Institute 
of Technology and discoverer of the new “cosmic ray”. 
“Materialism, as commonly understood,” he says, “is an 
altogether absurd and an utterly irrational philosophy, and is 
indeed so regarded by most thoughtful men. ”? 

Even “ miracles,” that much abused word, find some sort 
of justification at the hands of liberal-minded scientists. 
Speaking of his experiments in connection with the medium- 
istic materialisation of ectoplasm, the late Dr. Gustave 
Geley (eminent physician, and, till his death, director of the 
Institut Métapsychique at Paris) says: “These apparently 
mysterious powers [of mind] over matter simply prove that 
the laws which preside over the material world have not the 
absolute and inflexible rigor which they were thought to 
have; they are only relative. Their action may be temporarily 
or accidentally modified or suspended.” ’. 

Enough has been said to show the general trend of 
modern thought. Now let us see if we cannot follow in our 

3 Science and the Modern World (1925),'p. 24. 


4 Science and Life, p. 
3 From the Unconsejaus to the Conscious, pp. 68-9. 
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mind’s eye some of the steps that have led science to its 
present position. 


THE UNREALITY OF MATTER 


Nothing demonstrates the complete reversal of scientific 
thought to-day so well as the electric, or electronic, theory of 
matter. Formerly it was thought that matter, represented by 
elemental atoms, was all there was. Even the various 
energies that the eighteenth century scientist was acquainted 
with —heat, light, electricity, etc.—were only “ imponderable” 
forms of matter. Later, correlations were found to exist 
between electricity and magnetism, between electricity and 
heat, and so forth, and the idea grew up that these things 
were after all only different forms of one thing—energy ; and 
thus the idea of energy as something apart from matter 
took root. 

Still later, in studying the behavior of electric charges 
when travelling with appreciable velocities, it was found that 
the body carrying the charge seemed to grow in weight. 
Might not all the weight of a body be due simply to its 
electric charge? The electric theory of matter posits that this 
is indeed so, and not only that, but that matter itself is nothing 
but electricity. An atom is envisaged as a nucleus of positive 
electricity (to reduce it to its simplest terms) around which 
one or more electrons (units of negative electricity) are 
revolving, much as the earth revolves about the sun. 
But what has become of matter, then? The conclusion is 
obvious. It has become altogether dematerialised. Matter, as 


such, does not exist. It is only a manifestation of electric 
energy. 


From a point of view that looked to matter as being the 
sole reality, scientists now see this ultimate reality in energy, 
while bolder thinkers (as has been pointed out) go still 
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further, and posit something higher as being the basic reality, 
namely, mind. 


THE QUANTUM THEORY 


One would think that by this time there would be no 
matter left to dematerialise still further, but not so. The 
quantum theory enters on the scene, and with one stroke, 
shatters our fondest illusions. 

The old conception of matter was as of something solid 
and continuous. A block of iron, for instance, was imagined 
as having iron present at every point of space comprised by 
the block. The atomic theory showed the fallacy of this, and 
gave us, instead, the conception of extremely minute particles 
travelling with extremely high velocities, so that they seemed 
to be everywhere at the same time, thus giving rise to 
the appearance of solidity. Then came the electric theory 
and showed that the atoms were not really material 
particles, solid in themselves, but were only tiny solar 
systems of electric energy. Now comes the quantum theory 
and tells us that the atom is a vibrating system, and 
needs a whole period of vibration in which to manifest 
itself. This we shall try and make clear by means of 
an example. 

Take sound, for instance. Sound is a sensation produced 
by a certain range of air-vibrations impinging upon the ear 
drum. Sound itself is a psychological phenomenon; it has no 
physical reality. Only a complete sound-wave can manifest 
itself as a sound. At any one instant of time, sound has no 
existence. As with sound and soundewaves, so do quantamists 
claim it is with matter and energy-waves. A complete 
energy-wave brings about the manifestation of matter. At 
any one instant of time, however, matter does not exist. It is 
discontinuous. Just as if (to use Prof. Whitehead’s simile) an 
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automobile should bob up into existence at every. milepost, 
while having no real existence in between. 

Here is a more homely example: 

Open and close your hand in continuous succession. At 
every closing of the hand a certain entity—a fist—comes into 
existence. It no sooner comes, however, than it has gone 
again, only to recur at the next closing of the hand. In this 
analogy, the hand represents energy,. the sole reality; the 
successive opening and closing resembles the sinuous up-and- 
down motion of a wave or vibration; the temporary form that 
the hand assumes when it is closed represents matter. Matter 
thus has no more reality fer se than a fist has. It is a state, 
a condition, a psychological phenomenon, a name, but not a 
thing. Such is the metaphysical conclusion that the latest 
physical science leads us to. 


THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY 


But if you think that matter has now been completely 
dematerialised, you are mistaken. We have yet to hear what 
Einstein has to say. 

lt was Einstein who correlated matter and energy, and 
showed that the two were mutually convertible terms, one 
gram of matter being equivalent to 9x10?° ergs of energy. 
In the transformation from matter to energy, matter becomes 
completely annihilated. As to gravity, he shows it to be not 
a force at all, but a property of space. 

Thus, if a heavenly body, moving in a straight line, passes 
near another heavenly body, it is seen to.deflect slightly in 
the direction of that body, before going on in its journey. 
Newton said that this deflection was due to the pull of gravity. 
Einstein says: nothing of the sort. Matter produces a 
curvature in space in its immediate vicinity. All passing 
objects have necessarily to travel along this temporarily 
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curved space, and, in so doing, are deflected in the direction of 
the disturbing body, merely because the curvature is in that 
direction. Gravity, in this way, is shown to be a property 
of space. i . 

And what becomes of matter? The answer, from the 
philosophical point of view, is significant. Matter, not only 
produces a curvature in space, says Einstein, but it żs that 
curvature, and nothing more. If anyone henceforth twit you 
with the objection that Theosophy makes unreasonable 
demands upon one’s credulity, page Einstein. 


THE UBIQUITY OF LIFE 


In yet another direction has science demonstrated the 
inadequacy of the old materialistic hypothesis. Life and 
conscious existence, to the old school, was a prerogative of 
man and the animal kingdom alone. The mineral kingdom 
was “dead,” and the vegetable kingdom, only possessed of a 
vegetative energy devoid of all psychological implications. 

Later scientific research has demonstrated the fact that 
Matter is not as dead.as it looks. It is in continual activity. 
What is known as the- Brownian Movement (visible under 
the microscope) demonstrates a phase of atomic activity 
impossible to fully appreciate, for these atoms that appear so 
still are continually in such violent agitation that they collide 
with each other five billion times a second. Nor is this all, for 
within the atom itself are found electrons which revolve 
around their nucleus with a speed of in the neighborhood of 
a hundred trillion revolutions per second. 

Going a step higher we find Binet, in his Psychic Life of 
Microorganisms, showing that these organisms are undoubted- 
ly capable of initiating a form of conscious action, and that 
in many of their nutritive and reproductive acts, conscious 
choice often plays a part. Clifton Farr carried the argument 
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further and pointed out, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
that aclear line of demarcation between plant micro-organisms 
and animal micro-organisms is non-existent, the specific 
characteristics, claimed for one order, being found possessed by 
micro-organisms of the other order, and vice versa. In other 
words, if we allow some sort of consciousness to one class, we 
cannot logically withhold it from the other. In this connection, 
the experiments of Dr. Bose, the Hindt scientist, are by now 
classic. He showed that plants exhibit symptoms of fright and 
of pain; they can bë drugged, revived, and killed. Plants have 
sensory nerves, and they have a heart-beat, each cel] contract. 
ing and expanding, and by this method pumping the sap up 
from the roots to the topmost branch in a manner analogous to 
the circulation of our blood. He has even carried his experi- 
ments into the mineral region, and has shown us metals with 
physiological properties. Dr. Otte von Schroen finds life in 
stones, vital sparks in crystals. Prince Kropotkin finds alloys 
to be as complicated as organic cells, and suggests that they 
be studied as living organisms instead of as “ dead” matter. 
Is it then, after all, an extravagant assumption to believe that 
this rising scale of activity—atomic, mineral, vegetable, 
animal, and human—is but a graduated manifestation of the 
immanence of Ged, each kingdom manifesting as much of His 
glory as it is capable ? 


BIOLOGY 


Knowledge of the human organism, similarly, has 
expanded. The “aura” of the body, so long defended by 
occultists and scoffed at by materialists, has found its 
scientific supporters in our day. It has been made visi- 
ble by a fluorescent screen, and has been photographed. 
“ Ectoplasm ”—a fluidic emanation from the human body, 
having none of the characteristics of ordinary physical matter 
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—has likewise been photographed, and its manifestations 
receive serious consideration at the hands of reputable 
scientists.’ 

Dr. Geley, in his book, already mentioned, brilliantly 
refutes the classical theories of natural selection and adaptation, 
and the psychological theory of functional dependence, 
(according to which, consciousness is only the activity of our 
nerve-centres and brain cells). In a book replete with 
biological and psychological enigmas, he shows that their only 
solution lies in the theory of what he calls, a “ superior 
dynamo-psychism,” over and above the physical organism, 
organising it, evolving it, repairing it, perfecting it, working 
through it. He shows evolution to be a conscious striving for 
perfection on the part of something which is beyond the body 
itself. Religionists call it the soul. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. Geley furthermore shows that the normal, waking 
consciousness is only a small and, in many ways, an insignifi- 
cant portion of our total mental equipment. Abnormal 
Psychology discloses the fact that the subconscious and 
superconscious levels of man’s mind are enormously richer in 
content and in potential ability. Subconscious memory, “ sub- 
conscious rumination,” ? inspiration, intuition, genius—these 
ate the manifestations—not of hysteria—but of something 
behind and beyond the physical body and its cerebral 
mechanism. The new psychology, Dr. Geley asserts, un- 
deniably shows evidence of the soul as a totally independ- 
ent entity. 


'See the extremely interesting photographs at the end of Dr. Geley’s book. 


2“ Subconscious rumination ” is a scientific term to describe that faculty of the 


mind which enables it to work at a problem while the waking consciousness is either 
asleep or busy upon a totally different line of activity. A Theosophist would prefer to 
call it “ superconscious rumination,” for it isa manifestation of the Fgo’s activity. 
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CONCLUSION 


We live in a century of hope. Materialism has been 
shaken to its foundations; the day of scientific idealism ha 
dawned. A scientific education no longer compels one ti 
keep his religion and his science in water-tight compartments 
When the physicists show him that matter is an illusory 
phenomenon, he can well see that spirit may therefore have 
a basis in fact. When the Relativists speak of a four, and even 
a five-dimensional universe, he can begin to understand how 
there may be room in the cosmos for a spiritual world. When 
the biologists speak of the reality of that which is beyond the 
physical body, he can well believe that man may have other 
bodies, more ethereal than this dense body of which he is 
normally conscious. And finally, when the psychologists 
show that the subconscious and the superconscious are regions 
in man which have a wealth of power and to which the 
normal waking conscious is but a dream in comparison, he 
can well believe that the highest aim on earth is the evolution 
of the soul, and that the highest manifestation of his powers is 
that spiritual life—in action and in thought—which Theosophy 
and Religion inculcate. Far from there being a conflict 
between Religion and Science, the latter but gives substance 
to the noblest teachings of the former. 


Alexander Horne 


THE THEOSOPHY OF ISLAM 


By NADARBEG K. MIRZA 


‘THE ordinary Mullah of Islam, on whom the majority of 

Muhammadans rely for their spiritual guidance, would 
have you believe that there is no philosophy in Islam outside 
the Holy Quran. To seek knowledge from an outside source 
is to him a sin, and the seeker of such knowledge a “ kaffir ”. 
He does not believe in yoga and he laughs at bhakti and 
dharma. But of late, fortunately for humanity, the Mullah is 
losing his power and educated MussalmAns are beginning to 
think for themselves. And, well they may. For, as we shall 
see, there is a great deal for them to think about even in their 
own religion. 

Islam, as we know, is the name of a religion which was 
revealed at Mecca by its exponent, Lord Muhammad, on 
whom be peace! He claimed no other distinction except that 
of being inspired by Allah. The Holy Quran itself directs 
Lord Muhammad to make no other claim. 


Qul innama ana basharum mithlikum yuha illayya. 


Say I am only a human being like unto you, save that I am 
inspired. 


It is not necessary to review the history of Arabia at the 
time of the revelation of Islam. Suffice it to say that in the 
midst of materialistic discord, a religion was born which 
preached the gospel of unity and peace. Islam means and 
implies “ resignation,” “submission,” “ peace” and “ striving 
after the truth,” regardless of caste, creed and color. 

He who professes Islam has to believe Yuminuna bi 
’L-ghayb, in the unseen. Seek and ye shall find, but seek in 
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the mysterious unknown which is to be found f anfusikum, 
within you. That the source of all knowledge is to be found 
within one’s self is a principle which is generally accepted 
and taught by all Safi teachers in [slam. 


O my son, thine own meditation within thyself is quite suf. 
ficient for thee; both the disease and the remedy are within thine 
own self. Thou art a small body, but within thee there is a vast region, 
a great universe ... macrocosm. Thou art the Mother of the Book 


Nor are we left without a hint as to the nature of this 
mystery. It is the Nur al-samawati wa °L-ard—Light of 
heaven and earth. The word “Nur” of course is ordinarily 
translated as “ light,” though it refers to that spiritual “light” 
or “knowledge” which is neither perceptible to the senses 
nor comprehensible to reason ; for: 

Subhanahu wa ta’ala’ama yasifun. 
It is hallowed and high above all human description. 

Far from it being a sin to attempt to seek and to find, 
Allah commands : 

Wa ma Khalagtu ’L-jinna W’Linsa illa li-ya ’buduni. 
All created beings are to know, to realise. 

In the Quran itself there are definite instructions for 
conducting the worldly and spiritual affairs of man which suit 
all ordinary occasions in a man’s life. Besides the teaching 
of the Quran the Prophet of Islam has preached justice, 
equality, benevolence and charity, four qualifications which 
form the basis of good-fellowship and harmony. 

Summarising the teachings of the Quran and the Holy 


Prophet, Mr. Hussain Qari, in his book on Islam, comes to 
the conclusion that : 


(1) There is a self-subsisting something which is a perfect 
whole. Inni an 'llah—I am Allah, All or Self. Latlaha tlaha huwa- 
There is none but He. 


(2) That that something is manifested in everything visible and 
conceivable. Huwa ’lawwalu wa ’l-akhiru wa ‘l-zahiru wa ’l-batin— 


He is the beginning, He is the ending, He is the evolution, He is the 
involution. t 
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(3) That everything which is thus the manifestation of some- 
thing can realise that something. 


(4) That the perfect state of realisation is the complete absence 
of the apparent difference between everything and that something. 


From this it follows as a matter of course that Islam 
believes in the unity of Allah. There is none but He. We 
emanate from Him and to Him we shall return; the soul of 
man is a mirror in which He is reflected : 


We offered our Trust to the heavens and the earth, and the 
mountains, but they declined to bear the burden and were afraid 
thereof; and man came forward and bore it. . . 


It would seem that though instructions are given for the 
guidance of people of all temperament, Islam lays particular 
stress on the Path of Service. The rules of Shariat give 
directions for action of all kinds. So far as the exoteric teaching 
of the Quran goes, even without a guide there are sufficient 
instructions to regulate prayer and charity, fellow-feeling and 
purity of thought and word and deed, which bring the aspirant 
to that point where the guidance of a special teacher or Murshid 
is necessary. Shariat, which might be compared to the Order 
of Hearers of the Pythagorean School of Philosophy, is thus a 
prepating-ground for the disciple, where strict adherence to 
tules and regulations is insisted upon. By following strictly 
the rules of shariat, the pupil becomes what is commonly 
known as an “ordinary good man of the world,” with 
reasonable control over his body, senses and the mind. 

At this stage there is usually a yearning for more light 
and higher knowledge which is imparted by some teacher ; 
and a comparison of the higher teaching of Islam and the 
various schools of Hindi and other philosophy leads one to 
the conclusion that fundamentally all systems teach the same 
broad truths. The differences lie mostly in the modes of 
expression and superficial technicalities. 

In the Islamic schools of philosophy, as in others, 
different disciplines are provided for varying natures. But, as 
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has already been said, greater stress has been laid on the Path 
of Service, for the man of energetic activity. A Mussalman, 
who not content only with being good, is anxious definitely 
to tread the Path, who, to use the language of Islam, is anxious 
to pass from Shariat to Tarikat and beyond, is enjoined not 
only to de good but also to do good. As said in the Quran: 


Verily the Quran leads to the best Path and gives glad tidings 
of great fruition to the faithful who do good work. 


Those who have faith and do good work, they shall reap the fruit. 


Let there be a class of people among you who should invite 
mankind to do good work. 


Those who believe and do good work, they are the best of men. 

Again and again the Holy Quran urges a Mussalman to 
do good work. Service and sacrifice are the two requirements 
on this Path. Service not of fellow man alone, but of all 
God’s creatures is insisted upon. 

Thus far an aspirant can attain by his own individual 
effort. But the principle of work for work’s sake requires the 
guiding hand of a Murshid who by degrees leads the disciple 
to dedicate all his activity to Him. Whether at home or 
abroad, in a monastery or in everyday life, the disciple must 


become a channel for His force to flow to the world, until he 
can truly say: 


, Inna hayati wa nusuku wa mahyaya wa manati li’ llahi rabbi 'l- 
alamina. 


Verily, my wakefulness, my sleep, my life, my death are for 
the Lord of the Universe. 


The discipline differs in various schools for the disciple 
with an emotional nature. The commonest of all is medita- 
tion on the predominant virtue in the disciple. All the 
disciple’s love is brought out and focussed upon the attribute 
of God which attracts him the most till he cares for nothing 
else. Up to this stage there are three things for him to 
contemplate: The lover, the beloved (God), and the attribute. 
Later he loses sight of the attribute and contemplates God | 
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alone. At a still later stage his own individuality merges in 
the beloved, he becomes lost in Him and does not feel him- 
self in any way separate. Truly has it been said that: 

All-ishk narun Yuhriqu ma siwa’llah. 

Love is a fire which burns all alien things and leaves God alone. 

Disciples in these schools are often encouraged to love 
some human being, for love for a human being leads to divine 
love. This, which is known as /shk-e-mijazi, love for the 
apparent or unreal, is to be transmuted to /shk-e-hakzki, love 
of the real. It is said that /shk-e-mzjagi alone has the power, 
when carried to its extreme, to lead one to one’s goal. A 
prominent instance of this is to be found in the story of 
Majnu, the Romeo of the East. Majnu passed through all 
the three stages of love, in his love for his human beloved. 
At first he cried: “I love Laila!” At this stage there was 
the I, the Laila and the Love. Later his cry changed to “ I 
am Laila”, Love as a separate attribute disappeared, leaving 
only “I and Laila”. Still later it was only “ Laila! Laila”! 
After that he became silent and died. Mansur, the well- 
known Sift poet, was only at the second stage when he cried: 
"Inal-hag, I am God,” for which he was slain. But Majnu 
soared higher when he attained oneness with his beloved, 
which is the goal of the seeker. 

But, if the disciple has no such opportunity of human 
love, then he is attracted towards his Murshid. He meditates on 
his guide, imitates his manner, his dress, his speech and his 
qualities till he attains to the stage known as Fana-fl Sheikh 
—Annihilation into the Sheikh. Next, the disciple is spiritually 
linked to the Prophet and, repeating the same process he 
teaches the stage of Fana f’l-Rasul, Annihilation into the 
Prophet. And finally he becomes Fana fillah . . . Anni- 
hilated into God. 

As regards the mystic student, the Murshid or guide 
selects a series of healthy exercises which correspond very 
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nearly to the practice of yoga, so well known to the student d 
Hindt philosophy, which leads to the discovery of the inner 
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The student of comparative philosophy will not! 


recognise in this the system of “ chakras” so grap 
explained by Bishop Leadbeater and otherwise known t 
sophy. The colors and the positions are somewhat q 
but it may be that the allusion here is to the su 
which are said to exist side by side with the accepte 
By regularly meditating on these centres ina ¢ 

each centre becomes alive and ilumines the spirit 
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At this stage he sees differences of color. When, however, 
all the six centres are awakened, the disciple is taught a 
certain process of meditation known as Sultan-al-adhkar, the 
King of practices, (is this Raja Yoga ?) whereby the colors 
disappear and the disciple discovers the sameness of light 
within himself. Later he finds the same illumination without, 
till the spiritual and the material are to him the same. Thus 
he becomes perfectly harmonised in body and mind and 
attains that unity which he set out to find. 

For the student of philosophical mind the practice is as 
simple as it is profound. He is given but one object to meditate 
upon—the SELF. ‘‘ Man know thyself,” is the only instruction 
he receives. The solution of the one great question : 


WHAT AM I? 


forms the basis of the realisation of Self. 
I am not body, 
I am not senses, 
I am not mind, etc. 
He goes through this process of elimination till he finally 
realises that : 
It is in this body 
It is in everybody 
It is everywhere 
It is Omnipresent, 
It is ALL 
It is Self 
It is Ir—the Absolute One 
IT is Islam or PEACE. 


Nadarbeg K. Mirza 
(To be continued) 
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ANGEL WORSHIP OF THE SUN 


By AN ANGEL 
THROUGH GEOFFREY HODSON 


LL angels still limited to worlds of form engage in 
worship of the Sun. For this purpose they assemble at 
the higher altitudes and take their place according to their 
degree in a series of rising circles, angel-built, which reach 
up into the formless worlds. The radiant bodies of the shin 
ing ones thus united form a chalice of living light, Order 
upon order, rank upon rank, they form a sacramental cup 
which reaches from the lowest levels in which they live, 
upwards towards the Sun. 

Every angel heart is full of love and adoration. Every, 
eye is turned upwards to the Lord of Life. All auric forces 
are blended to make a perfect whole. 

When thus the cup is formed, a living stream of light! 
and color flows up the channel, which their bodies make into 
the formless worlds. There the higher angels add their 
boundless love and aspiration. The stream swells into a 
torrent and flows on, up to the great Archangels who receive ; 
and pour it forth into the Sun. There it enters into the heart 
of the great and nameless ONE who is the Spirit of the Sun. 

Music mingles with the flowing stream of light. Melodious 
floods of reverence and prayer flow upwards and, blending with 
the flood of angel adoration, exalt it to a glory and splendor not to 
be measured by the greatest light which ever shines on earth. 

The music grows in volume and in power. The unity 
increases, adoration flows forth as from a single heart. A 
living ecstasy pervades the angelic hosts. Wave upon wave 
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of music, of color and of light sweeps upwards throughout all 
their ranks. 

The light within the chalice grows more brilliant as 
bright colors flash and play across its wide expanse. The 
upward-flowing force lifts every angel into heights far beyond 
those in which they are used to dwell, closer and closer to 
the presence of Our Lord the Sun.’ Each feels His majesty, 
His power, and His all-embracing love. Every aura is 
expanded and illumined with a measure of the glory of the 
solar light and power, 

Still the force flows upward. Still, with wills and hearts 
overflowing, they pour forth the very essence of their souls in 
uttermost surrender, in selfless adoration to their Lord the Sun. 

The music grows in grandeur. New tones are added, 
solemn and majestic until one harmonious and perfected 
offering of sound is borne up to the throne of Light. The 
highest archangel and the lowest sylph pour forth their 
noblest, truest, and most spiritual aspirations in and through 
that wondrous angelic oratorio. At last the highest point is 
reached, the peak of ecstasy attained. The chalice is full 
formed in all its perfect beauty of color, light and sound. 

At ‘that moment, when at once the highest and the 
deepest note is struck the answer comes. The Spirit of the 
Sun pours forth His mighty power filling the angel cup to 
owerflowing with a flood of glorious light. Formed at its core 
of white fire, and glowing throughout with golden sunlight, 
shot through with all the sevenfold colors of His rays, the 
power descends and enters every angel heart, filling it with 
life and light, until the lowest ring is reached. There it is 
held, as all drink deeply of the consecrated wine of solar life. 

The music ceases. Silence marks the solemn eucharist. 
Stillness surrounds and pervades the consummation of the 


‘Acknowledgment for this splendid title is dye to Bishop G. S. Arundale, wha 
wiee it in his book Nirvana, 
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worship of the Sun. Every angel meditates upon His glory, 
now revealed within their inmost being. All are lifted into! 
a state of profoundest contemplation. 

Once more, music bursts forth in glad strains of joy and 
thanksgiving. Angel choirs take up the song, singing in 
vast multitudes round the throne of light. The greal 
gandharvas chant their eternal mantrams to the glory of the 
Sun. Trumpets, flutes, harps, lutes and viols, forming a 
glorious heavenly orchestra, give thanks for His outpoured 
blessing and proclaim His splendor throughout all worlds. 

In the midst, our Lord the Sun Himself shines forth 
golden and glowing in all His sevenfold beauty. His solar 
angels bow in reverence before the majesty He thus displays, 
No tongue can tell the glory of that Presence, nor any words 
portray; even the highest angels bow down in silence before 
that awful Self-revealing. 

The heavens are filled with the glory of the Lord from 
horizon to horizon. On every side, the sky is filled with 
countless throngs of shining ones, and in the midst of them— 
Our Lord the Sun. 

Each angel sees the Vision Splendid in varying degree,| 
according to his powers and to the stature which he has 
attained. However great, or small, his soul may be, it is filled 
full with the knowledge of the glory of the Sun. 

Thousands who have not yet attained to conscious indivi- 
dual existence pass into angelhood, leaving the days of their 
faeriedom behind. These are received with exceeding joy 
into the company of the angel-hosts. The whole angelic 
evolution, down to the smallest nature-spirit, has been illu- 


mined and blest through the celebration of the mystery of our 
Lord the Sun. 


Geoffrey Hodson 


H. P.B. AND THE E.S.T. 
By C. JINARAJADASA 


0” most striking incident in the history of the T.S. is 
the formation of the “ Esoteric Section of the Theo- 
sophical Society,” which name was later changed by H. P. B. 
into the “ Eastern School of Theosophy”. The creation of 
this private and occult body of the T.S. members who pledged 
themselves to be guided by H. P. B. in their occult life was 
intensely disliked by Colonel Olcott, then President of the 
Theosophical Society. He foresaw the danger of an imperinm 
in imperio; for it is obvious that a body of members who are 
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pledged to H.P.B., though only on matters concerning 
occultism, might control the outer policies of the Society. It 
required the direct action of the Master K. H. to change 
Colonel Olcott’s attitude towards this problem, and this action 
appeared as the receipt by Colonel Olcott phenomenally on 
board a steamer at Brindisi of a letter, which is published as 
letter Number 19 in the Letters from the Masters of the 
Wisdom (First Series). 

The substance of the letter was to instruct Colonel 
Olcott that, while he was to direct everything regarding the 
external growth of the Society, H. P. B. was to be given per- 
fect freedom with regard to the arrangement of its inner and 
occult basis. Indeed, there is at Adyar, in H. P. B.’s hand- 
writing, a record of certain remarks of the Master K. H. to 
the effect that after the Coulomb attack on the Theosophical 
Society, Colonel Olcott had allowed THE THEOSOPHIST to be 
changed somewhat in policy, being especially afraid of bring: 
ing the idea of the Masters to public attention, since it was 
that very idea which had, owing to various indiscretions of 
members, produced the upheaval known as the Coulomb 
conspiracy. The Master points out how, since H. P. B.'s 
departure from Adyar, owing to Colonel Olcott’s policy, the 
Society had certainly developed on the side of Brotherhood 
and Comparative Religion, but that the true inner core, which 
was to contain the vitality given to the Society from the Adept 
brotherhood, had gone. The Master further points out that, as 
things were going, though the Society was growing, yet there 
was no real cohesion holding it together, and that at Colonel 
Olcott’s death the Society would probably fall to pieces. 

H. P. B. sensing the danger before the Society, determined 
that there should always be in the T.S. an inner nucleus of 
true students of occultism and seekers of the Way. Hence 
her determination to found the Esoteric Section, which was 
resisted hy Colonel Olcott. However, as above mentioned, 
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when he received phenomenally a direction from the Master 
K. H, he changed. The E. S. T. was duly ushered in by 
H. P. B., and Colonel Olcott endorsed it officially. 

It is interesting to note what was H. P. B.’s thought in 
connection with E. S. T. Throughout the world there were 
to be groups of esoteric members, the higher grades of whom 
were to take a definite vow of obedience, in connection with 
all things affecting their occult.relations to her. The state- 
ment of this occult obedience was modified so as to make clear 
that an E. S. member was not forced by the E. S. to go 
contrary to his will in anything affecting the outer movement. 
The groups of the E. S. members were intended by H. P. B. 
‘to be like secret societies having a certain form of meeting. 
While the E. S. was not intended to be a ceremonial organi- 
sation, yet there was to be a certain form in it, which made 
the meeting of the esoteric members not like a meeting of the 
T, S. Lodge. I transcribe below the original form for the 
opening of a meeting of the E. S. members. The use of the 
knock and the simple form of phrasing in opening shows that 
H, P. B. distinctly desired a certain form to be associated 
with the meeting. 


At the hour fixed, the members being assembled, the President 
taking the chair, gives one knock. 


President gives a second knock. 


President: I declare the . . . Lodge of members of the 
Eastern School of Theosophy to be duly formed, and I call upon 
(Brother or Sister) . . . to read the minutes of the last Assembly. 


Secretary reads Minutes. 


President: Do you all agree that the Minutes are correctly 
entered ? 


(Any necessary corrections can here be made). 
I sign the Minute book in confirmation of their accuracy. 
Secretary will read any communications from: 

(a) Outer Heads of the School. 

(b) Members. 
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(Other business or resolutions may be taken up.) 


If new members are to be admitted the subjoined form of 
“ admission of members” is to be used at this point. 


If no new members are to be admitted the form of ‘* admission" 
is fo be omitted, and the President says: 


Rise, brethren. (knock) 


All the members repeat .„ and then resume their seats, 


The studies of the day are then proceeded with. 


Furthermore, and far more startling, is the fact that each 
such group of E.S. members were to be a“ Lodge,” as isa 
Masonic Lodge, and working under a definite “charter”. 
I came across two such charters last year in Spain, and they 
are now among the records at Adyar, and one of them is 
illustrated in the figure accompanying this article. 

The particular E. S. Lodge, whose charter is illustrated, 
was that of Spain, and the charter was issued by H. P. B. to 
Senor Montoliu, the close friend and associate of H.P.B.’s 
warm friend José Xifré. The charter is signed by H.P.B, 
and counter-signed by G. R. S. Mead as Secretary. 

Then after H. P. B.’s passing, the charter was transferred 
to Sefior Xifré, as is written at the bottom of the charter, 
where appear the signatures of Dr. Besant and Mr. Judge. 
Then the charter was exchanged for a new charter issued a 
year later, and at the side in Dr. Besant’s handwriting is the 
statement as to the issue of the second charter. The second 
charter too is at Adyar, but differs very little from the first 
charter illustrated, which is issued to Lodge “ Pesh-Hun”. 
Evidently, therefore, each E.S. group or Lodge was intended 
to have a name, and also a definite charter. The charter 
bears a large seal, the seal used by H.P.B. for the E.S., which 
is now at Adyar. The seal impression hangs from a ribbon, 


but it does not come in the illustration, because to bring it in 
would have made the illustration too small a diagram and 
the letters in it too fine for reading. 
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All this shows what a great reliance H.P.B. laid upon the 
need of the E.S.T. in order to be the nucleus for all time of 
the outer organisation which is the Theosophical Society. In 
her own mind, it is evident, that without such an inner 
nucleus the true welfare of the outer organisation could not be 
realised according to the plan of the Masters. 


C. Jinarajadisa 


It is royal to do good and to be abused, _ , 


DREAMING 
By GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 


Paren the other day with a group of students the talk 

ran on the future. Thoroughly conscious of our present 
ignorance and incapacity, yet we knew we are Gods in the 
becoming and that the fulness of the measure of our stature, 
if indeed there can be any talk of fulness, is very wonderful 
and glorious. One or two of us began to dream of the future, 
of the far distant future when we should move as Gods, self- 
conscious—in comparison with our present stature at all 
events—of our own Divinity, with Divinity self-realised in 
ourselves in all bodies, in all states of consciousness. We 
felt, indeed, that in some. way we even now are such future— 
implicit but not explicit. We felt that the seeds of such future 
are already in us, and that only God’s splendid gift of TIME is 
needed for the seed to grow into the perfect and eternal 
Flower. And of TIME we have ample store, so that the seed 
cannot fail to become the Flower. 

Let us then dream awhile, we said to ourselves. Let 
each one of us try to outstrip TIME, anticipate TIME, live for 
awhile in the Future, in that which is coming to us sooner 
or later, With the help of the Imagination, with the help of 
the Will, with the help of the Intuition, with the help of such 
Wisdom as we possess—with the help of these let us fashion 
our Future and know ourselves not as we stand revealed in 
the shadow of the present but as we shall be in the Sunshine 
of the Future. Let us dare to imagine, dare to will, dare tọ 
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look, dare to demand. In the name of our Eternal Self let us 
grasp the Future and drench the present in its Lightning-Glory, 

Thus determining, I dreamed my Future, as others were 
dreaming theirs. I dreamed of no ultimate Future, for 
perhaps there is no ultimate Future. I dreamed not even of 
a Supreme Glory. I went no countless ages ahead. | 
dreamed what I know shall come true before so very long, 
before so very many centuries shall have passed. I dreamed 
that which I can understand in my present state of conscious. 
ness, that which I can grasp as I am, at least toa 
certain extent. 

It saw myself as a Master of Universes, yet a dweller in 
none. I saw myself as a Master of Time and Space, asa 
Knower of Worlds. I saw myself as an Agent of the Mighty 
Lords of Universes, as Their Messenger. Maybe in the 
infinitely distant Future we all may become Lords of 
Universes, Solar Logoi, remembering Ourselves, externalising 
our Divine Memory upon the Virgin Matter of Space, thus 
bringing into being a Universe and performing the miracle of 
arousing Divinity asleep on the bosom of Infinity into self. 

, conscious wakefulness, This may come to us. But I had and 
have no thought of it. I thought of myself as an Agent of 
One of these Mighty Lords of Life, an Agent unrestricted by 
the limitations of a single world, unrestricted, as time passed, 
by the limitations of any world within a Solar System, 
unrestricted some day by the limitations even of a Solar 
System when I have learned to dwell consciously on the 
Plane which enfolds all Universes. I saw myself a Messenger 
of Our Lord the Sun Himself, concerned with no special 
world of His, with no special work of His, just His Messenger, 
one of Those who flash like lightning hither and thither, 
mouthpieces of His Will. I saw myself now here, now there, 
now in this world, now in that, now holding awhile some 
work for Him—making it grow in my Light, now carrying 
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with me a fragment of His Power for use in this world or in 
that, now standing against a danger threatening a part of His 
work, now representing Him at the Court of some other 
System, now flashing through His Solar Kingdom streaming 
forth His Life to its farthest boundaries, lent for a brief period 
to the Lord of this world or of that, but ever His, ever the 
Messenger, only a Messenger, a Messenger of the KING. 

I saw myself learning the lessons of my life not in 
countries, not in nations, but in Worlds, in Systems, in the 
great stirrings of Space where Self-Conscious Divinity is at 
work, To-day I may roam through countries in this world. I 
may go here. I may go there. For a space I may dwell here, 
for another space there. But in no country, in no nation, in 
no faith, in no people, in no world even, is my Destiny. I 
learn through these. I train in these. I serve in these. 
But they are only stepping-stones to other work, I do not say 
larger work, for all work is one, stepping-stones to other work 
which from the beginning my Monad had determined should 
be His expression of His own Divinity. 

Even now this Glory—for to me it is a Glory—casts its 
radiance upon the present, and my most fervent homage soars 
forth to Our Lord the Sun into whose personal service I am 
learning to enter. Even now from time to time I lose myself 
in contemplation of Worlds and Systems, of the great Dawn- 
ings in Nebulee and mighty Clusters. Astride my imagination 
I visit the fascinating Dawnings as displayed in the Spiral 
whirlings of Pisces, of Ursæ Majoris, as displayed in the 
great Island Universes of Andromeda and Virgo; and | can 
contemplate for long periods the magnificent photographs of 
these marvels prepared by the Royal Astronomical Society. 
These photographs alone are enough to stir me to the depths 
of my being. I see myself gazing at these as I might gaze at 
a moving picture, fascinated and supremely moved by the 
knowledge that that which I call “ I” passed through these 
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cataclysmic shadows of Divine Omnipotence. In the midst of 
one of such unfathomable marvels long, long ago was I, just a 
microscopic nothing. Yet to the end that countless micros 
copic nothings might emerge into something and some day 
into an “ everything ” the awful majesty of Divine Power sets 
in motion from which human contemplation almost shrinks 
appalled.. Yet the infinitely small through the very playing 
of the drama becomes measurable, perchance someday almost 
immeasurable—immeasurable in the beginning, immeasurable 
in the end, if end there be, which I take leave to doubt. 

Unconscious yesterday in one such Nebula, to-day I can 
gaze upon Becomings, conscious of Their Purpose. And to- 
morrow I shall be an Agent of the Will behind these Dramas. 

What am I? My past is through kingdom after kingdom 
into the human kingdom in which I live to-day and in 
which I make my choice of future line of unfoldment. I have 
come to a parting of the ways. I choose no Ray. | 
choose no kingdom. All Rays are mine, and all kingdoms. | 
am a Messenger, no more, yet no less. I work on any Ray, 
though without the skill of him who is a dedicated servant of 
a Ray. I work in any kingdom, though without the skill ol 
Him who is a dedicated servant of a kingdom. I am nota 
Master-Craftsman, only a Messenger, working now and then 
in emergency as a Craftsman, but ever holding work for 
others. 


G. S. Arundale 
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oc THE PATH OF DISCIPLESHIP. 
By RYRON CASSELBERRY 
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ON THE PATH OF DISCIPLESHIP 
By BYRON CASSELBERRY 


At of us as Theosophists are or will eventually be keenly 
interested in the conception of Men made Perfect, 
usually spoken of in our system as the Masters of the Wisdom. 
Not only that, but we will be interested also—nay, irresistibly 
drawn-—to consider the ways and means open to us of drawing 
near to Them. Human nature—and especially the young— 
can rarely be permanently interested in an endeavor of any 
description that does not lead to some cognisable goal; no 
hattle was ever fought that did not hold out to its warriors the 
inspiring ideal of victory in one form or another. “It is the 
hope of reward that sweetens labor,” and without the sugar 
of that hope our cup of life is a bitter one indeed. Not that 
we are incapable of loyal fighting in the face of certain defeat, 
should such an occasion arise; not that our labor is given 
only in anticipation of reward. We know that all noble 
works, like their ignoble counterparts, must have their just 
retribution, and that a service nobly done earns the 
inestimable honor of yet greater opportunities for service. 
That is our single motive force—the relentless urge to outgrow 


| our weaknesses and become great in order that we may 
| greatly serve. 


So it is this true greatness—the greatness of the humblest 
servant of God—that is the special victory for which we fight, 
the hope which gives us strength to do battle with our lesser 
selves, And, whilst carrying on our serviceable labors in 
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lodge, in church, in office or in public, we are constantly on 
the alert for new weapons with which we may further arm 
ourselves, new qualities of character to supplant the weak 
nesses as they are uprooted one by one, until the moment comes 
when, all radiant and serene, we stand in the glorious 
Presence of Those Holy Ones whose pupils we aspire 
to become. 

Now, as all of us know who have earnestly contemplated 
the requirements of the life of the disciple, there are four 
definite virtues or qualities of character stressed as being of 
greater importance than any others. They are given in 
At the Feet of the Master as DISCRIMINATION, DESIRELESSNESS, 
Goon Conbuct and LOVE; but our conception of them is likely 
to be rather theoretical until we have encountered them, and 
having so encountered are able to RECOGNISE them in daily 
life. A word is only a word until experience of that which it 
represents fills it for us with vital meaning. 

The first thing we must realise, however, even before , 
considering the qualifications for the Path of Disciple | 
ship, is the fact that a conscious desire—nay, a conscious | 
will—to reach the Great Ones is on our part an absolute! 
necessity. They force Themselves on no one, and al-! 
though we are told They reach down a hand to one 
who no more than glances at Them, and run forward 
to greet one who but walks in Their direction, yet 
They do not—indeed, cannot—interfere with our complete | 
freedom of mind. The will to know Them musi originate 
with us. Unfortunately, many excellent souls carry the 
admirable and necessary attitude of humility so far as to allow 
it to cramp their capacity to feel the higher aspiration which | 
leads to Union with the Master. In their humility they build 
a barrier between themselves and the Object of their rever- 
ence, considering It to be in a world apart, where all is so | 
unutterably holy that any attempt to enter on the part of one 
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so unworthy as themselves would be in the nature of a 
sacrilege. 

That is the first bogey we have to explode! NOTHING is 
too holy to be known of a Son of God—and remember that we 
each of us are no less than that. We are essentially divine, 
and in seeking the divine we but seek our rightful heritage. 
We seek, to be sure, with the utmost reverence and humility, 
for ours is a Sacred Quest, and our feet rest upon Holy Ground. 
But we nevertheless move forward boldly and grasp with 
gratitude the Hand held out to us; else are we unworthy of 
out Glorious Destiny, the Destiny to which Those to whom 
we aspire have already attained. 

That, then, is the first move—to realise that the attainment 
of discipleship is not only not an impossibility for us, but a 
very great probability indeed if we will concentrate on the 
twofold purpose of serviceable activity and self-improvement. 
The former—serviceable activity—needs little exposition, since 
each knows best the particular form of service to which he is 
especially compatible. Suffice it to say that, at the commence- 
ment, we must not allow ourselves to become too concerned 
over the type of work we are to do, or the special “ ray ” to 
which we belong. Our concern must not be what is xot our 
line but what zs our line ; and if we are honest in our desire to 
serve, we will soon find that very few indeed are the lines 
which are not ours. We cannot afford to be too particular in 
choosing our work, for not always is there a large selection 
ftom which to choose. For instance, we may live near a 
Theosophical Lodge, but far away from other forms of Theo- 
sophical activity. Under such circumstances we might feel 
inclined to say: “ I want very much to serve, but Jodge work 
does not appeal to me, it’s not my line, so I unfortunately am 
unable to do anything.” Or perhaps we live near a Liberal 
Catholic Church, but remain inactive because ceremonies do 


not particularly appeal to us. Or again, we may love church 
10 
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work, but in the absence of a church may fail to throw our- 
selves whole-heartedly into the work, say, of a Star Camp— 
“ because it is not my line”. 

That is one of the greatest barriers in our way—the 
failure to realise that all these various activities are but 
departments in the Master’s great Cause, and that we serve 
Him equally in any of them. So if we cannot through 
physical circumstances carry on His work in the one thet 
seems to represent our special line, then we do our very 
utmost in any other that happens to be near. And if our 
circumstances are such that we are constantly moving about, 
now near this centre, and now that, then we take part in all 
activities, as we come to them according to our lights. Thus 
and thus only are we truly serving the Master, and preparing 
ourselves, however slowly, for that far-off day when, like 
Him, we must become “all things to all men”. 

But let us glance for a moment at these four qualifications 
which are specified for the aspiring disciple. The first of them 
is called Discrimination. Of this we are told that it “is 
usually taken as the discrimination between the real and the 
unreal which leads men to enter the Path”. But the 
significant phrase is added: “It is this, but it is also 
much more . . .” 

The fact that we are members of the Theosophical 
Society, or any of the movements of which it is the mother, 
is definite indication that we have developed this qualification 
to a reasonable degree. We have seen and recognised the 
great outline of Truth, but we have now to commence an 
examination of its finer architecture. We have already 
discriminated between the important and the unimportant; 
our concern now is to separate the more important from the 
less important. Our task therefore becomes infinitely more 
subtle and difficult, for we are now constantly confronted 
with what seem to be the most hopeless paradoxes. 
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Take, as illustration, the apparently paradoxical situation 
represented in the contrast between the teachings of the 
Liberal Catholic Church and the statements of the World- 
Teacher. On the one hand we are taught that ceremonies 
are a great help in the spiritual life; on the other, that they 
ate a hinderance. We feel, perhaps, a deep respect for both. 
Which are we to believe ? 

This situation is perhaps the most acid test of our 
discriminating faculties that we collectively have yet been 


-called upon to undergo, and not all of us are proving ourselves 


as thoroughly grounded in this primary qualification as we 
might be. The thought, even for a moment, that there is 
represented in this particular paradox an element of anta- 
gonism proves not only that we are still weak in discrimination, 


: but even more so in spiritual perception; for the very rock 


a M 


upon which is founded our conception of life is shaken by so 
profane an idea, questioning as it does the Omniscience of the 
Supreme. Little indeed have we gained from our philosophic 
studies if we are still able to harbor a conception of the 
universe which allows of a God that wars upon Himself! 

There are a variety of ways in which we may test the 
accuracy and hitting power of our arrows of discrimination 
upon this tough ceremonial-non-ceremonial target. The 
first and most important is this: Suppose that after an exami- 
nation of the facts we find ourselves at a loss, and are 
simply unable to explain a situation which seems to us to be 
inexplicable, suppose that all we are able to make of it is an 
outright contradiction of statements, or being equally drawn 
to both sides, what are we to do? If weak in discrimination, 
we will in all probability do one of two foolish things: (1) We 
will adhere to one statement and condemn the other, or (2) 
we will adhere to neither and end by condemning both. 

But with a discriminating faculty made keen by deep 
reflection, our course will be quite different and infinitely 
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more wise. Supposing still that we are unable to fully 
understand the situation, our reasoning might be somewha 
like this: “ This is undoubtedly a difficult problem, concerning 
which I have so far been unable to attain anything approach. 
ing intellectual satisfaction. Indeed, it seems to rather upset 
‘my notions about many things. It is most annoying and 
unsatisfactory. But what have my problems to do with the 
Master’s work? That is the important thing—that His work 
gets done. I'll simply pigeon-hole the whole thing and ge 
on with my job, whilst continuing to respect the jobs of others. 
Perhaps I'll understand later.” 

In the first instance the less important—desire for 
intellectual satisfaction—dominated, and interfered with the 
more important—the Master’s work. In the second, dis 
crimination won through, and the lesser was sacrificed to 
the greater. 

The supreme discrimination in this particular situation 
is, of course, a complete comprehension of the necessity o 
both statements, representing respectively the Old Dispensation 
and the New, and a full realisation that there is no lack of 
harmony between them, but that on the contrary they are 
complementary. When we can fully realise that fact for 
ourselves, we have passed this particular test, and may then 
quietly choose in which department of His Plan we will 
work without condemning or being bound to any. 

The second qualification, that of Desirelessness, is one 
that has probably caused more doubt and heart-searching on 
the part of aspirants than any other. The Master puts it 
concisely in these words: “There are many for whom the 
Qualification of Desirelessness is a difficult one, for they feel 
they are their desires . . .” 

That is especially true of young people. We feel strong 
emotions and desire in great variety, and it seems to us that 
they give color to life, and that without them life would be 
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insipid and dull. What uninteresting people we would all be 
without the power of desire! It seems on first thought that it 
is the very motive power of our lives—desire for happiness, 
desire for love, desire for achievement, desire for greatness, 
and so on. It seems to be the very centre of our interest 
in life, 

What, then, is meant by this qualification of Desirelessness ? 

The key to the mystery is our capacity to attain desireless- 
ness without in any way losing our desire-ability, but on the 
contrary enormously increasing it. We do that by raising 
and glorifying our desires until they assume the nature of 
aspirations, and that is really what is meant by Desirelessness. 
It is not in any sense a killing out, but a stimulation and 
purification. By that we simply mean the act of becoming 
emotionally unselfish, just as we have learned physically to 
be unselfish. So that presently we cease to desire happiness 
and commence giving happiness instead ; we no longer desire 
love but give love; no longer desire achievement but achieve ; 
no longer desire greatness but are great. We simply reverse 


' the whole scheme of our emotional life ; whereas in the past 


we have been principally emotional receiving-stations, absorb- 
ing greedily the pleasant influences sent out by others, we 
now become broadcasting-stations of the most glorious harmo- 
nies and color schemes, making beautiful our surroundings 
and helping the great multitudes who are still only in the 
receiving or desire stage. So far from becoming dull and 
uninteresting, we become immensely more alive and original, 
and are infinitely more interested and interesting than we 
were before. 

Then comes the qualification of Good Conduct, one of great 
importance but some difficulty, especially to those of us who 
are young in body. It has, of course, many layers of meaning, 
but that which appears on its surface represents perhaps the 
principal one for our consideration, Ordinary good conduct 
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in our daily lives is an important part of the spiritual life, and 
one not always easy to fulfil. The position of the Disciple o 
. a Master carries with it great responsibilities, and above all it 
oe demands that all our actions shall be balanced, well-intended 
4 and dignified. That does not for a moment imply that we 
must cease being happy and perfectly natural, not that we 
should discontinue the practice of whatever duties and 
civilities our respective positions require of us. The Master 
has pointed out that all such duties must be discharged with 
equal care and must be done at least as well, if not better, 
than they are done by others. But we must by degrees 
develop a natural and unassuming dignity whicb, whilst 
leaving us perfectly simple and tolerant, makes impossible to: 
us any act, feeling or thought not perfectly in harmony with 
the serene Majesty of His Presence. 
It is not expected of us that we shall not have periods of 
depression and reaction; they are inevitable and should be| 
anticipated. But we are expected to do our very utmost to | 
overcome them when they descend upon us—only so do we 
grow strong in the warfare of the Spirit. When we begin to 
make a conscious and really earnest effort to reach the Master 
it may at times seem to us that we are even weaker than 
before, and fall even more frequently into petty errors of 
conduct. That is only because the bodily elementals are 
reacting with increased vigor against our increased efforts to 
master them, and indeed is a healthy sign that we are making ' 
progress. It often happens, however, that we will find our- : 
selves thinking how dull it is always trying to “‘ be good,” and | 
we may perhaps feel a strong impulse from time to time to 
let the elemental enjoy himself, and even to co-operate with ' 
him in his enjoyment—a kind of urge to “ let off steam”! If’ 
not too frequent such minor “fallings from grace” are | 
reasonably harmless, but we must not let them get the upper 
hand, else our purpose will be defeated. One of the hest 
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weapons we can use in tussling with our elemental 
companions is to avoid telling ourselves continually that we 
must “be good” for a positive nature will often delight in 
not “being good ” just for spite! A far more effective way is to 
challenge ourselves on the ground that we are weak, and that 
in giving way to the elemental we manifest all the objection- 
able traits of the weakling. This thought, if our nature is 
inclined to be a positive one, may succeed in arousing a feeling 
of pride, and in this case at least pride can be a stepping-stone 
to higher things. 

But, “of all the Qualifications, Love is the most important 

.” That, we are told, is because love, sufficiently 
developed in us, will force us to acquire all the other qualities 
we need. It is obvious that to love all is to wish to help all, 
ad in order to really help we must possess many special 
faculties, which, by reason of our love, we will immediately 
set about developing. 

Many of us, however, may feel that we do not yet really 
know what love is in so broad a sense; to speak of “ feeling 
love for humanity” is to propound a theory of which few of 
us have had experience. Love in the abstract is a very diffi- 
cult conception at the beginning. Those of us who are 
attending schools and universities at the present time are 
naturally working chiefly through the mind, and unless we 
have had the good fortune of recently “falling in love ” (and 
a splendid emotional cathartic it is!), we are apt to be largely 
locked up in our mental bodies, all of which tends to make our 
conception of the subject more theoretical than ever. 

A young person of my acquaintance joined a meditation 
koup soon after he became interested in Theosophy, and at the 
first meeting he attended, the subject chosen for meditation 
was that of love. He worked himself into a great heat think- 
ing over and over again the thought of “ love, love, love,” but 
with what seemed to him absolutely no results. Finally he 
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gave up in despair, and decided that, however unfortunate, he 
was clearly a person incapable of feeling love. There wa 
simply no help for it. At the conclusion of the meeting, how. 
ever, the leader of the group, who possessed a certain amounl 
of inner sight, and had noticed his fruitless efforts, called hin 
aside and asked if he knew anyone for whom he felt a strong 
friendship. Yes, he did. It was a boy younger than himsel 
for whom he had, as it turned out, a very strong affection. {' 
the group-leader set him to recall some occasion on which he 
had particularly enjoyed the companionship of his friend, with 
the result that our self-accused loveless one was soon generat 
ing a splendidly powerful stream of genuine affection. When, 
it was pointed out to him that he was feeling love, he wa’ 
perfectly amazed. ‘‘Oh,” he exclaimed, “so that’s love!” 
Most of us have to begin to develop our love-natures in 
this way, by first thinking of someone of whom we are fond. 
By degrees we will find our affections becoming wider and 
more spontaneous, until they no longer will need a special 
object to draw them forth. But at the beginning the sures! 
way of opening up this side of ourselves is to associale 
with people and to form many friendships. At this stage 
in our development it is much easier to feel devotion to 


the Master than love; He as yet is to us more an Ideal thana, 
Reality, and it is easier to feel devotion than love to an ideal, 


But the time must come when He ceases to be for us an 
abstract Ideal, and becomes instead the dearest Friend in all 
the world. When at last we see Him in that light, our 
journey is at an end, our immediate purpose accomplished; 
for we have attained the Immortal Kinship of perfect Union 
with Him. 


Byron Casselberry 
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TWENTY YEARS’ WORK 
(Continued from Vol, XLIX, No. 12, p. 695) 


Mrs. Besant and Colonel Olcott left Madras for Rangoon on the 
5th of January, 1899, the Prince-Priest of Siam, Rev. Jinawaraswansa, 
accompanying the President on a Buddhist religious mission which 
they had jointly undertaken. In Rangoon she gave lectures on “ Man, 
the Master of His Destiny,” “ Theosophy and Its Aims,” “ Theosophy, 
Its Place in Thought and Action,” ‘‘ Materialism Overthrown by 
Science,” “Can a Man of the World Lead a Spiritual Life”? 
Returning to Calcutta, Mrs. Besant launched upon a lecture tour in 


northern India, arriving in England on May 6th, after an absence of 
eight months. 


On White Lotus Day a statue of H. P. B. was unveiled at Adyar 
by the President-Founder. Mrs. Besant says: 


How different is May 8th, 1899, from May 8th, 1891. 
Then sad hearts gathered round the cast-off body, wondering 
what would happen . . . Now her statue is unveiled in 
a world echoing with Theosophic thoughts ; and some of her 
teachings are being justified by science and scholarship. The 
Society which she and Henry Steele Olcott founded is strong 
and well organised, at peace within and winning respect 
without; its literature is spreading and the teachings com- 
mitted to its care are permeating modern thought. 

Resuming her lecture work in England, Mrs. Besant spoke on 
“The Ascent of Man,” on “The Mahabharata,” etc. She visited 

tance, some eight hundred people listening to her lectures 
on “The Ancient Wisdom” at the Hotel des Sociétés Savantes. 
Again in England, she lectured on “ The Christ ” and “ The Place of 
the Emotions in Human Evolution,” in the latter adopting Bhagwan 
Das’s classification of the emotions as forms either of love or hate 
manifested towards superiors, equals or inferiors, virtues and vices 
thus being permanent moods or modes of either love or hate. During 


August Mrs. Besant attended the Wagner festival at Bayreuth, where 
ll 
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she addressed a select audience of Wagnerites who had gone to attend 
the festival, on “ The Legend of Parsifal”. She writes of his music: 


Truly some of his phrases and cadences belong to the 
Deva kingdom rather than to earth. They are echoes of the 
music of the Passion Devas. 


After a short visit to Amsterdam and Brussels, she returned to 
London, giving a most successful series of lectures at the Banqueting 
Hall, St. James, on “ Dreams” and “ Eastern and Western Science”. 


She: left London for India on September 22nd, was present at the 
First Anniversary of the Central Hindt College at Benares on October 
27th, and delivered the closing speech. She gave the four lectures on 
“ Avataras ”" at the Indian Convention at Benares. 


Mrs. Besant at the time was ailing, and remained at Benares, 
with the exception of one visit to Calcutta. On Sunday afternoons, 
she lectured to the Benares Lodge on “ Light on the Path,” in spite 
of ill-health. She left India early in April, 1900, arriving in Italy on 
the 22nd, where she spoke in Naples, Rome, Florence, and Venice, 
and reaching England on May 10th with E. N. Chakravarti and 
B. Keightley. Unfortunately the cold east wind prevailing a 
the time proved very trying to her and she lost her voice 
and was obliged to relinquish her engagement to preside at 
the quarterly meeting of the Northern Federation in Harrogate, 
and to lecture in that town. Recovering her voice, she gave 4 
course of three lectures on “The Emotions, their Place, Evolution, 
Culture and Use”. She attended the Congress at Paris with Mrs. 1. C. 
Oakley, N. E. Chakravarti and Mr. Chatterji. During July was held 
the first Convention in the new rooms at Albemarle Street, London, 
The proceedings began with the reception of delegates by Colonel 
Olcott and Mrs. Besant. There was a large influx of French and 
Dutch members; Germany, Italy, Spain, Denmark and Belgium were 
also represented. The Section lecture room overflowed during 
Mrs.. Besant’s lectures on “‘ Thought Power”. In August she presided 
at the Northern Federation, addressing the Federation on * The 
Relativity of Morality,” “Spiritual Evolution,’ ‘‘ Whence Come 
Religions? ”, “ Ancient and Modern Science”. She continued lectur. 
ing in England until September, when she left for India. 


Until the Annual Theosophical Convention met in Benares, 
Mrs. Besant worked in North India. At the Convention she gave four 
important lectures which were afterwards published under the title 
of Ancient Ideals in Modern Life. In the “ Afterword,” she has 
summed up the chief reforms proposed : 


1. A resolve for parents not to marry their sons before 
eighteen, not to allow the marriage to be consummated before 
twenty; the first marriage (betrothal) of their daughters to be 
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thrown as late as possible, from eleven to fourteen, and the 
second (consummation) from fourteen to sixteen. 

2. To promote the maintenance of caste relations with 
those who have travelled abroad, provided they conform to 
Hindi ways of living. 

3. To promote inter-marriage and inter-dining between 
the subdivisions of the four castes. 

4. Not to employ in any ceremony (where choice is 
possible) an illiterate or immoral Brahmana. 

5. To educate their daughters, and to promote the 
education of the women of their families. 

6. Not to demand any money consideration for the 
marriage of their children. 

If pious men in all parts of the country carried out these 
reforms individually, a vast change would be made without 
disturbance or excitement ; but they would need to be men of 
clear heads and strong hearts, to meet and conquer the 
inevitable opposition from the ignorant and bigoted. The worst 
customs that prevail are comparatively modern, but they are 
regarded as marks of orthodoxy and so are difficult to be 
put aside, 

Esoteric Christianity was published during 1901 and widely 
reviewed; also Thought Power. Mrs. Besant appears again at the 
Adyar Convention. Colonel Olcott writes: 

Our dear Mrs. Besant reached Adyar on December 24th 
from Benares in a state of prostration, after a violent attack of 
fever, which was sad to see. No one outside the number of 
us who recognise the fact of the watchful guidance of our 
Teachers would have dared to anticipate that on the second 
subsequent day she would be able to mount the platform and 
lecture. She faced a packed audience of 1,500 and discoursed 
for an hour and a quarter on “ /s/am,” without a falter in her 
voice from beginning to end; and yet it had taken her almost 
five minutes to descend from her bedroom to the hall on the 
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floor below. This lecture was the first of a series which have 
been published as The Religious Problem in India. 


After Convention Mrs. Besant made an extended tour of India 
Of her return to England in 1902, Miss Edith Ward says: 

Although she was much fatigued by the tiresome and 
delayed journey from Brindisi, she soon looked more like her 
old self and speedily took up a heavy burden of work with 
her usual cheerfulness. We all rejoice that the fever from 
which she suffered in India seems to have passed entirely 
away; and although it has left her far from strong, and more 
easily fatigued than in former days, we trust she will gradually 
regain her former powers of endurance. The work she has 
undertaken is very heavy, and we are now in the midst of 
three courses of lectures, besides special meetings and odd 
lectures here and there. Over 300 members assembled to heat 
her more advanced series, and people are turned away from 
the public lectures for lack of room. Speaking on “ Theosophy 
and Imperialism,” she showed what was the duty of an 
imperial race, and what should be its glory and function in| 
the history of the world; she was heard to the farthest corner 
of the hall. 

This year she visited Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, France and Italy; and in November 
left for India. She was present at the twenty-seventh Annual Con. | 
vention, and lectured on “ The Larger Consciousness,” “ The Law af | 
Duty,” “The Law of Sacrifice,” “ Liberation”. Being appointed by | 
the Italian Section to represent it at the Benares Convention of the 
Theosophical Society, she made a report of the progress of the Society 
in Italy, basing her remarks upon her own observations when visiting | 


the Branches a few weeks previously. She left Benares to tour ` 
Bengal, Rajputana and Kathiawar. 


At the Aunual Convention of this year, 1903, the President, | 
Colonel Olcott, finding himself in a dilemma on account of the number | 
of people present, Mrs. Besant offered to give a popular lecture on the ` 
27th December in the open air, before commencing her usual course | 
of the four lectures at Convention. Her subject was “The Value , 
of Theosophy in the Raising of India”. On one of the lawns > 
an area was enclosed with a fence, and seats and carpets were | 
placed; but by early dawn such a crowd had gathered that they 

swept away the fence, and took possession of all the ground, the | 
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benches and chairs being passed over their heads to the outside, and 
the crowd squatted on the carpet spread around the platform. By 
the time Mrs. Besant appeared, the audience numbered 5,000 persons. 
Her voice rang out clear and strong, in spite of the fact that she was 
suffering from a severe cold; and her lecture was listened to in pro- 
found silence with occasional outburst of applause. The tax on her 
throat was too much, however, and the subsequent lectures had to be 
given in the Convention Hall. At the first lecture the crush was 
very great, and so importunate were the outsiders that they actually 
smashed the heavy wood and iron western gate of the Hall and came 
inwitha rush. In his address, the President says: 

The Central Hindi College has greatly prospered during 
the year . . . The colossal achievements of Mrs. Besant 
in promoting the Hindi religious revival will never be 
thoroughly appreciated until her biographer takes up the 
story of her activities . . . To the reflective Hindi of 
the future, the fact of its all being accomplished by an 
English lady will enhance the wonder of the result of her 
labors. She has already received gifts in money and real 
estate for the College to the extent of four and a half Jakhs 
of rupees. 

Early this year (1904) a Northern Federation of the Indian 
Section of the Theosophical Society was formed. Delegates from 
almost all the Branches in the Punjab, Kashmir and Jammu, the 
North-west Provinces, Sindh, Rajputana and the Sikh States met on 
March 24th at the Lodge of the Lahore Branch. Bhagwan Das was 
voted in the chair, and Mrs. Besant laid the foundation stone of the 
building for the Lahore Branch. Very soon after the publication of 


her pamphlet, The Education of Indian Girls, a school for girls was 
opened at Benares, with Miss Arundale as principal. 


The following letter from Mrs. Besant written from Benares 
on February 17th will prove of interest: 


MY DEAR FRIENDS, 


I am told, on what ought to be good authority, that 
there is a growing tendency in the Theosophical Society in 
London to consider me as a sacrosanct personality, beyond 
and above criticism. Frankly, I cannot believe that any 
claim so wild and preposterous is set up, or that many know 
me so little as to imagine that, if it were set up, I would meet 
it with anything but the uttermost condemnation. Even afew 
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people holding and acting on such a theory would be a danger 
to the Society; if any considerable number held and acted on 
it, the Society would perish. Liberty of opinion is the life 
breath of the Society; the fullest freedom in expressing 
Opinions, the fullest freedom in criticising opinions, are neces | 
sary for the preservation of the growth and evolution of the 
Society. A “commanding personality ”-—to use the cant of the 
day—may in many ways be of service to a movement, but in | 
the Theosophical Society the work of such a personality would | 
be too dearly purchased if it were bought by the surrender of 
individual freedom of thought ; and the Society would be safer- 
if it did not number such a personality among its members. | 

Over and over again I have emphasised this fact, and 
have urged free criticism of all opinions, my own among them, 
Like everybody else, I often make mistakes ; and it is a poor 
service to me to confirm me in those mistakes by abstaining | 
from criticism. I would sooner never write another word 
than have my words made into a gag for other people's 
thoughts. All my life I have followed the practice of reading 
the harshest criticisms with a view to utilise them, and I do not 
mean as I grow old to help the growth of crystallisation by 
evading the most rigorous criticism. Moreover, anything that 
has been done through me, not by me, for Theosophy would be 
outbalanced immeasurably by making my crude knowledge a 
measure for the thinking in the movement, and by turning me 
into an obstacle of future progress. So I pray you, if you come 
across any such absurd ideas, that you will resist them in your 
own person and repudiate them on my behalf. No greater 
disservice could be done to the Society or to me than by 
allowing them to spread. 

It is further alleged that a policy of. ostracism is enforced 
against those who do not hold this view of me. I cannot 
insult any member of the Society by believing that he would 
initiate or endorse such a policy. It is obvious that this would 
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be an intolerable tyranny, to which no self-respecting man 
would submit, I may say, in passing, that in all selections 
for office in the movement, the sole consideration should be 
the power of the candidate to serve the Society, and not his 
opinion of any person: Colonel Olcott, Mr. Sinnett, Mr. Mead 
or myself. We do not want faction fights for party leaders, 
but a free choice of the best man. Pardon me for troubling 
you with a formal repudiation of a view that seems too absurd 
to merit denial; but, as it is gravely put to me as a fact, I 
cannot ignore it. For the Society, to me, is the object of my 
deepest love and service; my life is given to it; it embodies 
my ideal of a physical plane movement. And I would rather 
make myself ridiculous by tilting at a windmill such as I 
believe this idea to be than run the smallest chance of leaving 
to grow within the Society a form of personal idolatry which 
would be fatal to its usefulness in the world. In the T. S, 
there is no orthodoxy, there are no popes. It is a band of 
students eager to learn the truth, and its well-being rests on 
the maintenance of this ideal. 

Mrs, Besant returned to England to continue her lecture work. 
In the small Queen’s Hall, where she gave a series on “ Theosophy 
‘and the New Pyschology,” hundreds were turned away each night. 
In June, 1904, she opened the eighth annual Dutch Convention, and 
was the chief figure of the International Congress which met in the 
same month. Some of the subjects treated this year were: “Is 
Theosophy Anti-Christian ?” “ The New Psychology,” “ The Message 


of Theosophy to Mankind”. She visited also Sweden, Norway and 
Germany. 


The first edition of the Indian Convention Lectures for 1903, 
The Pedigree of Man, published in September, was completely sold out 
in six weeks. On her return to India, she gave a week to Italy, 
inaugurating the new headquarters at Rome. A Study in Conscious- 
ness was published in the autumn, making a worthy third to The 
Ancient Wisdom and Esoteric Christianity. At the Indian Convention 
her four public lectures were entitled: “Theosophy and Life,” 


“Theosophy and Sociology,” “ Theosophy and Politics,” “ Theosophy 
and Science”. 


(To be continued) 
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Dr. ANNIE BESANT | 


THE snow of years has silvered all her hair, | 
But the unchanging youth of heart within 

Spoke through her lips, and did not fail to win 

To love and sympathy, the list’ners there. 

“The Lord of Mercy” said she “ Comes again 

For He has heard His creatures’ cry of pain ”. 


“ And will you let His love and wisdom heal 
Your many sorrows? Or, as long ago, 

. : \ 
Rise up in hate, to answer with a blow 
The Love, that to your love would now appeal. 
Choose well and wisely, for that choice shall be 
The maker to yourselves of Destiny.” 


K. H.A 


SONG 
By HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Wuy do your eyes 
So darkly gloom 
As though the skies 
Were but a tomb 


Of love and hope 
Born on the earth. 
Why do you grope 
In darks of birth, 


When in your deep 
Being there burn 

Swift flames which leap 
Out of the urn 


Of shadowed years, 
Of bygone days, i 
In which our tears 
Are turned to rays 


l 
! 


Golden and pure 
To shine above 
Dreams which endure 
In you, O Love. 


n a r 


Fyer 


— 
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Wipe, O wipe 

Those blind, sad tears 
For God grows ripe 
On the bough of years. 


And it is ours 

To pluck His mute 
Immortal flowers 
Which pass to fruit. 


Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 


God is the most ancient of all things for He had no birth; 
the World is the most beautiful of things for it is the work of , 
God; Place is the greatest of things for it contains all things; | 
Intellect is the swiftest of things for it runs through every- 
i thing; Necessity is the strongest of things for it rules every- 
thing ; Time is the wisest of things for it finds out everything. 


THALES | 


| | | 


A WOMAN MESSIAH IN THE MIDDLE AGES’ 
By M. LAHY-HOLLEBECQUE 


HE following article, translated from an important French 
magazine for women, appeared significantly in the same 
month as the New Annunciation at Adyar, and is historically 
valuable ‘as an anticipation of the ever-growing recognition 
and ultimately triumphant manifestation of the feminine 
aspect of Divinity on a level of equality with the masculine 
not only in devotion to Her as the World-Mother but in the 
functions fulfilled by dedicated women as Her instruments in 
the outer world, 

After a preliminary paragraph recalling the exaltation of 
woman in the Middle Ages, the author proceeds : 

Religion shows us, by significant examples, that it also 
has succumbed to the temptation to divinise woman. Has it 
not made of Guillelma of Milan a new Christ, the messenger 
of the Third Age, in which all humanity will finally be 
gathered into one community of the Spirit ? 

The fact, since it reveals the state of mediæval thought, 
is worth recalling here. 

History—or rather legend—relates that about 1260 a 
woman, by name Guillelma, who passed as the daughter of 
the Queen of Hungary, came to live in Milan. There, by 
reason of her piety, she received the gift of working miracles 
ad the supreme honor of being marked with the holy 


‘Translated from La Revue de la Femme, March, 1928, Paris, by Margaret 
« Cousins, B, Mus, 
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stigmata. Noble ladies and lords and men of the highe' 
middle class grouped themselves round her to receive her’ 
moral teachings. Struck by the exceptional quality d 
her faith, they very soon announced that Guillelma was the! 
feminine incarnation of the Holy Spirit, and that in her the} 
body of Christ had been renewed. . 

After her death her most fervent disciple, Andrea| 
Saramita and his sister the nun Maifreda, of noble family! 
organised round her memory a veritable cult, and built 4, 
chapel over her tomb. Miracles having happened in this 
place, they obtained authority through the Bishop of Milan 
for the official canonisation of Guillelma. Influenced by 
certain ideas relative to salvation which for a century had’ 
been circulating in the Church, they began to preach their 
doctrine of Redemption by Woman. Guillelma, they said, : 
was the new Messiah, come to complete the work of Christ: 
Thanks to her, the Jews and Saracens would at last enter the 
communion of the faithful, and women, set free from the 
Biblical curse, would exercise the functions of the priesthood. 

Guillelma would thus be the means of fulfilling the 
prophecies of Joachim of Florence, an inspired monk, who, 
passing over the imperfect ages of the Old and New Testa 
ments, announced the advent of a new age in the following 
symbolical words: “ After the thorny briar of the Father and 
the roses of the Son will come the lilies of the Spirit.” 

On what proofs did the disciples of the saint found their 
certainty of her divine mission? On the accord that they 
believed they perceived between the events of her life and 
those of the earthly existence of the Christ. 

Let us consider this. 

The birth of Guillelma, like that of Jesus, was the object 
of an Annunciation, the Archangel Raphael having appeared 
to her mother, Queen Constance, to reveal to her the designs 
of the Holy Spirit with regard to her daughter. 
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Born thus in divine manner, Guillelma knew, amongst 
other things, the glory of the five wounds made visible in her 
in the form of stigmata. 

Just as the Apostles received from Jesus the privilege of 
heing visited on the day of Pentecost by the Holy Spirit, so 
the faithful obtained by her mediatorship the divine fouche of 
the Paraclete. 

Similarly to the Christ triumphant, Guillelma also 
experienced miraculous Ascension while her followers were 
awaiting the fulfilment of a prophecy of her Resurrection on 
the day of Pentecost in the year 1300 in the Church of Saint 
Marie Majeure. 

But that does not finish the story. 

As Guillelma was the feminine incarnation of God, she 
needed, in order to accomplish her work, the intermediary 
services of women. That is why, faithful to her teachings, 
Andrea Saramita created a College of Cardinals and a priest- 
hood of women. Amongst other things he announced that, 
alter the fall of the reigning Pope, as prophesied by Guillelma, 
the nun Maifreda would mount the pontifical throne. 

To prepare herself for her future duties, and as a prelude 
to the great act of the Resurrection of Guillelma, Maifreda 
celebrated on the day of Easter in the year 1300 the Mystery 
of the Mass. Clothed in sumptuous sacerdotal vestments, she 
consecrated the host and administered communion to those 
present. l 

Alarmed by these doings, the tribunal of the Inquisition 
pronounced anathema against the heresy of the Guillelmites 
and condemned them to the penalties of death, excommuni- 
cation and the confiscation of their property. Reduced in 
membership the sect disappeared without leaving any trace. 

What is important to remember about this strange 
movement which carried the disciples of Guillelma to the 
founding of the cult of the woman-Messiah, is the exaltation 
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created in the Middle Ages around the doctrine of salvation 
made realisable by feminine instrumentality. 

Moreover, the idea does not date only from the time d 
the Guillelmites. It arises in a more distant past. Sprung 
from the eastern Gnostic sects, it travelled across the ages and 
merged itself in Christianity in the ever-growing cult of the 
Virgin Mary. Towards the end of the seventh century i 
eventuated in the theory, so dear to the humble, that God, 
in order to redeem humanity, could use the services ¢ 
women and children. 

Two centuries later than Guillelma, when Joan of Ar 
appeared, the souls of the people and the nobles were equally. 
ready to receive the annunciation of her divine mission—for 
in her the fusion had been accomplished of the two elements 
which would allow of her militant work and triumph—the 
doctrine of the possibility of woman as Savior and the attitude 
of the chivalric age towards woman. 


M. Lahy-Hollebecque 
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CHINESE WORSHIP OF THE FOX 
By A. BHARATHI 


THE worship of the ancestor of the fox family under the name of 
hien-zun, or genius, is universal over China ; and his buttoned skull- 
cap, showing the rank he holds as custodian of the now defunct 
Imperial treasury, can be seen everywhere. 


In North China there are many temples like miniature houses, 
dedicated to the hien-zun where votive offerings are made by all the 
people, Although the fox has thus been held as a sacred animal in 
China much as is the monkey in India, all Peking was taken by storm 
on February 14, by the report of the antics of a mysterious and 
invisible fox which has chosen a Chinese shop as its haunt and daily 
makes things uncomfortable for the employees of the establishment. 


News of the strange doings of this “fox” has drawn immense 
crowds to the Tung Hsin Chen Shoe Shop, in that section of Peking 
City known as Chien Men, during the past few days. On February 14 
a squad of eight policemen led by an officer went to the shop for the 
purpose of keeping away the spectators and maintaining order. 


“No sooner had the officer entered the shop than his hat suddenly 
flew from his head and was suspended,” according to the North China 
Standard, a Peking daily newspaper, “ in the air for several minutes. 
The same thing happened to the men, although afterwards they found 
the hats on their heads again.” 


The same day in the afternoon two gendarmes entered the 
premises “but beat a hasty retreat when they felt someone hit them 
from behind. What is most strange, things in the house are often 
seen shitting their places without human assistance. At night 
mysterious noises are heard.” 


One of the employees of the shop, interviewed, stated that one 
night he suddenly heard the breaking of a window glass as if somebody 
had smashed it with a brick. He got out of his bed to see what had 
happened. There was no brick or pebble, although the pane had 
broken to pieces. He thought at first that this was the work of a 
mischievous person. But immediately a teapot on the table fell 
down and broke. 
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The next evening another window pane was broken, the ma 
continued. What was more, other things in the house shifted ther 


places, All the employees were alarmed and refused to sleg 
there at night. 


So keen continued to be the interest of the Chinese in the antis 
of this animal-spirit that General Chen Hsin-yah, Chief of th 
Metropolitan Police, was obliged to station a squad of police to dispers 
the constantly large crowd of curiosity seekers in front of the establish. 
ment. While some are inclined to be sceptical about the whok 
story there are a vast majority of Chinese who are positive that the 
place is haunted, and believe in the existence of such a spirit. 


Whatever be the belief, the truth remains that the store ha 
since closed its doors! 


While the reverence for the fox is universal in the republic, it is 
only in the extreme North of China that one finds that the tiger 
is deified. 


The natives of scholarly Shantung Province scoff at the Manchus, 
the natives of Manchuria, who once prayed to the Shan-shun, o 
mountain-god against the tiger, the dreaded monarch of the mountain 
but who is now himself regarded as god. 


These Shantungites while newly emigrants in Manchuria refuses 
pray to tiger and mwo, the spirits of the wild beasts which abound in 
that section of the country. But when a long, painful and lingerin 
illness lays hold of a member of their family and their friends poin! 
out with a dignified air of reverence that failure to worship mwois 
assuredly non-excusable, these sceptics begin to repent—and th 
patient slowly recovers! 


It is strange that the Chinese emigrants do not attribute the 
illness and recovery to the theory of acclimatisation. 


There are any number of fables prevalent among the Chines 
concerning the fox, and stressing the belief that the animal is capable 
of appearing at will under the human form, and of doing either goo 
or evil to its friends or foes. In his Strange Stories from a Chines 
Studio, Giles narrates no less than half a dozen such stories. 


A. Bharathi 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CASE FOR ANTI-VIVISECTION 


THE responsibility for the continuance of vivisection methods lies in: 


1. The great misunderstanding, as to what is the real cause 
af disease, 


2. The belief, that germs cause disease, whereas they are the 
result of disease. 


3, The claim that knowledge is gained through vivisection, 
whereas, knowledge far more vital is lost through vivisection. 


4, The ignorance of the Plan of Evolution, which postulates an 
orderly development in the mineral, vegetable, animal and human 
kingdoms, in a definite series of seven divisions of each kingdom, 
with five psychological stages in each division, i.e., Self-discovery. 
Self-expression, Self-sacrifice, Self-surrender, Self-realisation. 


Whereas the fact that the anti-vivisection-claim : 
l. is morally justified ; 
2. has scientific fact behind its statements ; 


3, calls for public protest and Parliamentary action against the 
degradation of vivisection, vaccination and inoculation will I think be 
admitted, if it is understood : 


l. That all pain and all disease is a result of breaking the law 
of Purity and Love; and cannot be overcome by breaking that law; 
walt as is done in vivisection. 


a That the health of man is dependent upon that of all allied 
evolution. 


3, That there is widespread and growing public and scientific 
cuscience strongly disapproving of vivisection and a lack of con- 
fidence in medical treatment based thereon. 

B 
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4. That Scientific Research is not exhausted by, or limited ty, 
apparatus and observation alone—for it is not known, as far as an: 
aware, (I speak with over seven years’ experience of universit;! 
experimental research work) how the internal secretions react wih) 
the cells of the body to build up its complex structure. 


I suggest the answer to that lies in the province of consciousnes, 


5. That the ethical nature of the universe is not alway 
considered by scientists of to-day, i.e. “Inasmuch as ye have dow 
it unto the least of these my brethren ye have done it unto Me"! 
(Matt. XXV, 40). For the rise of animal consciousness to higher 
levels depends upon the development within them of love and respet 
for humanity—at a glance therefore, it will be seen that any va 
course of action which tends to create in the animal world horror ant 


fear of humanity, instead of love and trust, is a ghastly infraction d 
the Divine Programme. 


6. That pure and clean methods of healing are essential. i 
one can claim purity for a method which consists of the introductin 
into the human blood of a filthy fluid supposed to guard it agains 
small-pox and other diseases, and which often carries with it the 
diseased germs—far more loathsome than small-pox. If you wantto| 
make a body healthy, you should follow the laws of health, cleanlines 
and purity, and show care in ordinary matters of external decency 
and external life. You will oppose disease in that way far better tha 
by poisoning the body, for by the beginning of this practice of intr 
ducing one disease after another, you set up a new cycle of mischiel 
and disease, and eventually substitute one form of disease for another, 
or otherwise implant diseased matter and so cause disease. Thiss 
done wherever Schirk or Duck, etc., tests are applied. 


7. That experiments on living animals brutalise the heart ani 
generally mislead the intellect. 


_ I think it would be hard to prove that vivisection helps th 
animal vivisected, or that it is useful to the animal maltreatel 
(witness the manufacture of Insulin). It certainly is neither helpful 


nor useful to humans and finally, to quote the words of a well knows 
Statesman : 


“Suppose the arguments of vivisectors were true; supposeil 
were true that you and I could be saved from a disease that threaten: 
ed the body by the torture of animals, and, suppose you could be 
rescued from death by the agony of the lower animals, are yo 
prepared to pay that price for a few years longer of the body? Ar 
you prepared to trample on mercy, that your physical life may b 
made a few weeks, months, or years longer than otherwise it couli 
be? That is the final and unanswerable argument against vivisection 


A. G. Par 
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REPLY TO “A MOTHER” IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Mrs. L. A. Moss, leader of the Motherhood Group, T.S. Order of 
Service, at Sydney writes that this group meets in order to deal with 
the question raised by “ A Mother” in the March number of THE 
THEOSOPHIST. Mrs. Moss writes that much help can be rendered on 
this point by Theosophists. 


May we suggest that “A Mother” should write direct to 
Mrs, Moss, whose address is: “ Camelot,” Wolesly Road, Mosman, 
Sydney, Australia, 


Regular meetings and classes are held at Sydney for mutual 
help and for the discussion about the many questions concerning 
motherhood, home and sex. 


Mrs. Moss kindly offers her help through the columns of THE 
THEOSOPHIST. We cannot undertake this, but the question is 
certainly an urgent one and ‘‘A Mother” in South Africa might be 
helped to begin work according to the lines suggested by Mrs. Moss. 


We regret to say that the address of ‘“ A Mother” has been mis- 
laid; if she will write to us again we can forward Mrs. Moss’s letter 
anda pamphlet which has come in answer to her appeal. 


ED. 


NOTICE 


CORRESPONDENTS and Subscribers are asked to kindly add 
the name of their country to their address. Subscribers to 
THE THEOSOPHIST are asked to return their RENEWAL 
Notice with their subscription to the T.P.H., Adyar, or to 
the agent of their country. This will greatly facilitate the 
work for the officials concerned. Thanks to those who have 
already complied with our request. 


THE EDITOR AT HOME 


THE Editor reached home on Wednesday, September 12th, to b 
received with deep joy by enthusiastic residents both at Basin Bridge 
Station and in the Headquarters Hall, specially decorated in honor 


of her return in her new capacity as re-elected President of the 
Theosophical Society. 


As for her health, she looked extremely well, notwithstanding 
the journey to Lucknow, participation in the All-Parties’ Conference, 
lectures at Benares, Bombay, Poona, Lucknow, on the new Constitu 
tion, and innumerable other engagements, ending in Bombay witha 
farewell to ambassadress Sarojini Devi by the students of Bombay on 
Monday evening in the C. J. Hall, over which our President presided 
The C. J. Hall is a very fine erection, worthy of its initials, though in 


fact these represent a very distinguished Bombay citizen—Cowasj 
Jehangir—and not our late Vice-President. 


Looking at the President, we doubt the reports of her illness in | 
London! But if they were true, then the care of her there plus the 
air of her Motherland have between them worked a miracle ; for she 
looks fit for almost anything and feels fit for much. 


What did she say when she reached Adyar? Well, in the first 
place Mr. Schwarz welcomed her home on behalf of the residents in 
a happy and touching speech, and told Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who ' 
accompanied her and is to be her guest at Adyar, how glad Adyar is 
to welcome him. Our beloved President replied that she thanked all - 
very much for the loving welcome given her. She said: “I cannot 
tell you how glad I am to be once more at home. I have been very, ' 
very ill in England, and much out of my body. But the doctor was 
astonished at my vitality, and I am much betier, though not quite 
strong yet. I came home a little earlier than perhaps I should have 
done, because of the Lucknow Conference. I shall be touring in the 
South of India and then in the North, for we must run about a good 
deal to familiarise India with the Constitution and to help people to | 
stand unitedly behind it. So I must expect to be much away from | 
Adyar, but I know that you will keep your love for me in your - 
hearts. Our duty is to do the work, so that the will of the Rishis | 


may be done.” 


The Adyar Notes and News 


THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES 
oN ee 


Mr. FRED. ROGERS writes that the work of the International Corres- 


ance League (England) has made steady progress during the year. 
e quote : 


“The human side of the work can never be given in a dry annual 
report; but an occasional perusal of some of the letters that pass 
between our English correspondents and their newly made friends in 
far-flung lands, or a casual peep in at the International Social Centre 
where the nationals of many countries meet, reveals in a flash the 
solid basis of brotherhood on which the league is being built. 


“Owing to some unexpected publicity respecting our work 
through the Berlin Broadcasting Coy., we were almost embarrassed 
earlier in the year by a flood of applications from non-T. S. students 
in Germany who wished to improve their knowledge of England and 
the English language. Every effort is being made to satisfy these 
enthusiastic young people who desire correspondence links, either 
through our own league or other agencies, but it is proving very 
difficult, The youth in this country appear very diffident in writing 
letters, and do not seem half so keen as their continental brothers and 
sisters at improving their knowledge of other languages. Students in 
U.S. A., Ceylon and India are also clamorous for contact with English 
students, and many are still awaiting links. 


“Mr. Leman, the Magazine Secretary, is gradually building up a 


network of magazine distribution which stretches from Fiji to (nearly) 
the North Pole. 


“Arrangements respecting Travel, Accommodation, etc., have 
recently been made for friends who have been visiting France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Germany; and Miss Strang or 
Mr. Thimann will always be pleased to hear of Hotels and Pensions 
which are personally recommended, especially if vegetarians are 
catered for. Visitors to this country can now be met on their arrival 
at Folkestone, Gravesend and Southampton. 


“Some delightful evenings have been held at this centre; 
Dr. Vocadlo gave a lantern lecture on Prague, and a compatriot of his 
a lecture with some beautiful slides on Bohemia. The Consul 
General for Lithuania and the Consul General for Czecho-Slovakia 
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provided interesting talks. Dr. Matthiasson from Iceland, members 
from the Egyptian Students Mission and a visitor from China, all 
gave illuminating addresses. A resident student from India delivered 
a series of three splendid lectures on India and Economics, whilst asa 
spice of variety an Isle of Man member provided an evening devoted 
to Folk-Lore and songs; and many evenings have been spent in 
classical and community music. The Theosophical Mayor of Chiclayo 
(Peru) and Miss Scala from Italy and the chief T. O. S. brother from 
Bucarest—Miss Calolari—recently visited the centre and sent their 
greetings to all and sundry. 


“The social centre is never dull as visitors from the following 
countries have discovered : 


“Ceylon, India, Holland, Australia, China, Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Iceland, Finland, Russia, South Africa, France, Latvia, Brazil, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Spain. 


“When I add that many, if not most of the visitors from these 
countries have been met on their arrival in London or at the ports, 
the places of interest in London shown to them, their transit to and 
from other towns arranged, and a hundred other little items o 
“ service ” rendered; it will be realised that Miss Strang’s department 
is engaged on real brotherhood work. 


“JI believe the I. C. L. and the Social Centre in particular are 
doing a great work in breaking down our national insularity, widening 


our international horizon and broadening the scope of International 
brotherhood. 


“The whole of the work of the I. C. L. in England is now 


concentrated at 84 Boundary Road, London, N.W. 8. Telepone: Maida 
Vale 3072.” 


* * * * * 


Mr. Fred. Rogers has been appointed as “ World Secretary of the 
International Correspondence League,” instead of Miss Nicolaw of 
Spain, who resigned. 


* * * * * 


Mr. D. W. M. Burn sends us an account of Dr. van der Leeuw’s 
visit to New Zealand. He encloses a bundle of cuttings from various 
newspapers, shewing that the lectures were well advertised and | 
reported. He writes: 


“Dr. van der Leeuw’s talks to members of T. S., Star, and 
L. C. C., as also to Star workers (in the sense of officers and 
committee-men and women), were intensely practical, and marked by 
the same quiet reasonableness, the same assuredness, as his public 
utterances, while, naturally, at the same time, freer, more intimate, . 
and lit at times by sallies of infectious humor.” 


Se te a ee ee a sec as icine etka AAS HARON SRS 
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In the last number of Theosophy in New Zealand Dr. van der 
eae writes a letter, commenting on his visit and the work to be 
one there. 


* * * * * 


Mrs. H. K. Campbell writes from Wheaton about the first 
summer school held there : 


“The subjects taken up were as follows: Advanced Theosophy, 
Mr. C. Jinarajaddsa; Open Forum, Mr. C. H. Mackintosh; Lodge and 
Platform-work, Mr. L. W. Rogers; Speech Arts or Voice Culture, 
Miss Edith Houston. 


There were 58 enrolments in addition to the Headquarters staff 
and the school-period lasted from July 20th to 28th inclusive. Every- 
one went away full of enthusiasm and anxious to apply the many new 
ideas gained during the sessions.” 


We send thanks for the photograph. : ; 


$ * * * * ; a 
Mr, Felix gathers the following from various magazines : 


We heartily welcome a new member of the Star Theosophical 
magazines. Gnosis is a well edited, very neat Spanish magazine, 
published in San Pedro, Dominican Republic. 


Puerto Rico. Some time ago we have reported, that in San Juan, 
P. R, Theosophists are giving lectures in the local jails as well as in 
the Tuberculates’ Sanatorium. Now we read, that similar work has 
been taken up in the District Jail of Humacao with satisfactory 
results. This kind of work requires more real sympathy than erudite 
Theosophical knowledge to obtain the desired results. Such and 
similar activities are now very intensively cultivated all over the 
world by the members of the Theosophical Order of Service, whose 
aim is to put into practice the teachings of Theosophy. 


From one of the magazines we understand, that Theosophy is 
being lectured on at the University of Leipzig, and from another, 
that a group of students of the Cardiff University College has 
requested the Welsh Section to appoint somebody, who will give 4 
them once a week regular lectures on Theosophy. The same paper ee 
teports that the Royal Infirmary of Cardiff gave official permission to 
a group of Theosophists to gather there daily with the object of curing 
the sick by mental power and meditation. : 


We read in the official organ of the Brazilian Section (O Theo- 
sophista): “Several University Professors have made great eulogy in 
Public Lectures regarding the activity of the T. S., and have presented 
our philosophy as one of the best ones known heretofore.” 


nu aS 
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“Our teachings are penetrating all strata of the society, and, we 
may say without exaggeration, the sympathisers and students if 
Theosophy not affiliated to the T.S. number several thousands.” 


Chile. One new Lodge (Ernesto Wood) and three new Centres 
were recently formed in this Section “to promote the physical, intel. 
lectual, moral and spiritual progress of the members and their 


fellowmen”. We hope that the Centres will soon evolve into 
full-fledged Lodges. 


Cuba. The Young Theosophists of Cienfuegos are eagerly waiting 


Mr. C. Jinarajadasa to inaugurate their Lodge, the first of its kind 
in Cuba, during his visit there. 


Their expectations will probably come true as Mr. Jinarajadasa 
intends leaving Europe for South America early in October. 


Greece. Members of this the youngest Section of the T.S. will 
always associate the formation of their National Society with Miss 
C. W. Dijkgraaf’s recent visit on her lecture-tour in Europe. The 
formation of the new Section was decided in a special meeting of the 
Presidents of the composing Lodges, presided by Miss Dijkgraaf on 
the 4th May, and it was announced to the members on White Lotus 
Day. The gratitude felt towards the French Section, under whose 
auspices the Greek Lodges were working until recently, may be best 
expressed by their saying, that they consider Miss C. W. Dijkgraaf 


the mother, and Mr. Ch. Blech, General Secretary of the French 
Section, the father of the new-born Section. 


France. Three new Lodges were formed in different parts of the 


country. La Revue Théosophique publishes a lecture of Dr. Jules 
Regnault on “General Radio-activity and Human Radiations”. 
Dr. Regnault, giving a brief account of his own and others’ researches, 
said the following about human radiations: “Dr. Brunori and 
Mr. Guttierez have found 2°336 metre as the average length of the 
human wave. For cancer they have found 2'133 metre, for an 
infection due to streptococcus 2°438 m, and 2,006 for tuberculose”, 
Science is knocking at the doors of Occultism. 


A.G, F. | 


REVIEWS 


The Other Side of Death, by the Rt. Rev. C. W. Leadbeater. 
(Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Price: Boards 
Rs. 7-8; Cloth Rs. 9.) 


Long out of print, this book comes out again, revised by the 
venerable author after 24 years of further research and matured study. 
There are 5 additional chapters, and 348 additional pages. This 
second edition is divided into four parts; Part I, 140 pages, deals with 
theevidence and misconception of, our attitude to clairvoyance, and how 
it is developed. Part II has 161 pages devoted to the Facts of After- 
Death Life, giving examples, the Astral Surroundings, Extension of 
Consciousness, etc. The unique description of the Desire Elemental 
is a chapter in this part, and also the Theosophic explanation of the 
Death of Children. 


Part IHI contains The Evidence from Apparitions, while Part IV 
fives in 246 pages a full and convincing discussion of the relation of 
Spiritualism to the Theosophic Movement and the evidence that 
Spiritualism offers. There are three full and complete indices, for it 
isa hook of reference, indispensable in every library. 

Spiritualism and Theosophy, by the same Author and Publisher, 
is the full text of Part IV of The Other Side of Death, bound and issued 
asa separate book, with its own index, 256 pp. (Price: Boards Rs. 2-14; 
Cloth Rs, 3-4; Cloth and Gilt Rs. 3-12.) 

A. F. K. 


The Causal Body and the Ego, by Arthur E. Powell. (The 
Theosophical Publishing House, Ltd., London. Price 15s.) 


With this volume Lieut.-Colonel Arthur E. Powell completes 

his splendid series of Text-Books, for which there has been a great 
i med for a number of decades. In this series, scientifically following 
the subject step by step from the known into the unknown, the 
- thorough student gets a complete and coherent grasp of Theosophy as 


a whole. He finds on each page numerous references to all the 
14 


ee ————— 
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other books and authorities on the subject. These will have mat 
him fully acquainted with the best books in the field of occultisn, 
and the student will lose no time in wandering ill-advised, w 
haphazard, across this baffling if not dangerous field. How unwill. 
ingly the Western Mind receives a truth; last of the continents t 
believe that the world is round, the West is loath to perceive, o 
receive, the “higher faculties of man” as fact. But the Theosophir 
Movement is growing apace, and the “ Brahmin-Saheb ” has prover 
his pertinacity by giving out these four accurate and complete books 
It is a stupendous task that he has performed, for the references ar 
complete and the co-ordination very satisfactory. 


In the first three books the three planes of the personality were 
duly explained. In this last one the true or immortal man is 
studied, described, linked with what we all know, and then linked 
with the full egoic consciousness, and then with the Monad. This 
part, transcending any personal or, more accurately, any individud 
experience of the average man, is perhaps Lieut.-Colonel Powell's 
greatest achievement, for he has made it clear, believable for any 
intellect, if unprejudiced. 


Only in the use of the words Buddhi, Intuition and Pure Reason 
will we beg to differ, but that is for another occasion. It is the 
wealth of new, original and clever diagrams that have made this book 
so unusual and so satisfying. Allold students will read it and ey 
the charts with avidity; and it will help the new wanderer in thes ! 
fields most effectually. The book is cheap at the price, for the 
diagrams alone. 


KAHUNA 


Masters and Disciples, by Clara M. Codd. (Theosophical Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., London. Price 2s.) 


The sub-title is A Guide to Study; and as such the book isa 
valuable addition to the literature of the Theosophic Movement. The 
book is small and the subject compact, well ordered, and complete. 
The most valuable adjunct to the book is the splendidly chosen and 
eclectic bibliography that accompanies each chapter. 


Miss Codd, deservedly one of our favorite lecturers with the 
English-speaking public, gives in the Preface and Definitions, an 
excellent and concise introduction to Theosophy. Then follow ten 
chapters on: The Nature of Adeptship; The Evidence for the 
Existence of the Masters; The Constitution of the Occult Hierarchy; 
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The Masters’ Methods of Work; The Nature of Discipleship; The 
Path: Preliminary Steps; The Path: Stages and Qualifications; The 
Path: The Great Initiations; Meditation and Manuals of Devotion; 
Hints on the Inner Life. 


There is an appendix giving the very valuable papers on this 


"subject that have appeared in Lucifer and THE THEOSOPHIST, these 


are invaluable, yet not easy to find; so we all owe Miss Codd a debt 
of gratitude for thus making reference to them easy for all. Now that 
the study of Theosophy is being taken up seriously, this book should 
be on every student’s table. Well ordered study being half the 
battle with the confusion of ignorance. 


A. F. K. 


Astrology and its Practical Application, by E. Parker. (P. Dz. 


Veen, Amersfoort, Holland. Price 10s.) 


Astrology is one of the Occult Sciences of which little is known 
in the West, because the Ancient Wisdom upon which it is based is 
not understood there, consequently in the West it is not generally 
regarded as a science. But in India, where much of the Ancient 
Wisdom is still known, there are Astrologers who practise Astrology 
ina higher and purer form, and amongst the Hindias it is the custom 
for an Astrologer to be called in at the birth of a child to draw up 
his horoscope. 


The author of this book, being a student of the Ancient Wisdom, 


_ a what is known as Theosophy, has taken his knowledge from that 


source, and has therefore been able to give to the West a clear and 
original outline of practical Astrology based upon that Ancient 
Wisdom. For this reason the book carries with it an authority upon 
which students can rely. In several parts of the book quotations are 
taken from the Secret Doctrine. 


The book was published originally in Dutch and this is a good 
translation into English by Coba Goedhart. The Publisher, Mr. P. 
Dz. Veen has sent along with the book Veen’s Tables for calculating 
horoscopes of those born between the years 1847-1916. (Price 2s. 6d.) 
These Tables are neatly drawn up and will be useful to beginners. 


L. A, 
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Satyagraha in South Africa, by M. K. Gandhi. Translated fron 


the Gujarati by V. G. Desai. (S. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras 
Price Rs. 4-8.) 


This is a vivid story of real life. It shows the world problem q 
this century and is a history as well as sociological treatise, toll. 
simply and candidly, even without bias. It is a book for boys, and i 
is an essay for statesmen; at the same time it is a terrific inditemenl 
of the flimsy sham that is called Western Civilisation. It portrays. 
the only instance that we have of the East and the West clinched ina] 
struggle and in sufficient numbers to be typical, and in a sufficiently 
long period of time to make it a real test of morale and moral force, 
It is a story of a battle of ethics. No wonder Gandhi calls it “ soul | 
force”. The book must be read simultaneously in three lights, and a 
a bit of contemporaneous history. Though Gandhi begins his story. 
35 years ago, the struggle for a human, to say nothing of a civiliset' 
relation between European and Indian is still “ to the death ” in South 
Africa, Kenya, etc. Of Christianity in these dealings we find no trace, 
unless it is in the Indian Camp. 


The first aspect in which we must read this fascinating accoun 
is that of the scientific anthropologist. Here we have two outposts d 
the two civilisations, the story is by a rarely unbiased man who wa 
also in the centre of the whole struggle. Gandhi and a representative 
number against an aggressive and numerically overwhelming number 
of Europeans led by the best brains that the home country could seni 


out to lead them on to victory. There is no more evidence needel 
that even to-day the war is “to the death ”. 


What is Asia’s method, “ chivalrous regard for your opponent, 
“meet death for your cause but cause no hurt to your opponent,’ it 
is too chivalrous for Europe ever since the passing of King Arthur. 
Asia struggling to establish a “live and let live” policy against a 
avowed war of extermination. Europe not chivalrous enough even to 
spare the women. Even marriages recognised the world over wert 
declared non-existent, and grown-up men and women, all children 
declared “illegitimate”. One rolls up his sleeve, to see the color ¢ 


his skin; were *“ white men” doing this? One wonders that all 
England, whose boast is “ fairplay,” did not rise up to clean this blot 
off the scutcheon of the ancient prestige of the race. No, the dastardly 
work goes on, has got right up to Kenya Colony. Have we forgotten 
the Angle-Saxon horror at the Congo situation 30-40 years ago; or in 
Cuba up to 1898; no, we are repeating them wherever English is now 
spoken. Samoa and Southern U.S.A.! We blush! Do we ? 
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What is civilisation? Is the white race sounding the note of 
permanency, or merely driving people frantic, guided alone by the 
“mailed fist” ideal? Read this book and see just how Asia fought; 
her weapons, her chivalry, her harmlessness. 

What are the crimes of the Asiatic? Dirt in his environment, 
yes, like the Boer, or any frontiers folk, they are too simple. It is 
all on the physical plane. READ THIS BOOK. Keep up to date as to 
S. Carolina and Florida and Samoa too. 

What is the failing of the White Race? Conceit, arrogance, and 
spiritual darkness. I have seen “ black-birding,” “ white slave traffic,” 
indentured labor everywhere, leasing out of prisoners. The white 
tce was always the aggressor, the man without compunction, the 
betrayer of real HUMAN intelligence. 

The third point that one wonders over, as one reads, is the utter 
failure to apply Satyagraha in India. I was in India in 1920, was 
batted on the head by a frantic Non-Co-operator, on a railway plat- 
form, I have watched India struggle on, up to the splendid 
achievement of Lucknow, and I marvel. How did the man who won 
such self-discipline for his army in South Africa manage to forget it, 
or lose it, and go off at a tangent, nay, reverse his tactics ? 

Politics? There are no politics now except world politics. It 
concerned the United States and India in 1898 that Cuba was being 
crushed. It is a factor concerning the farthest and least people, all 
people, that any people are being crushed, and the enlightened nations 
of the world, clearing up the mess at home, will also want to see 
that messiness on a big, continental, scale is also cleaned up. 

Mahatmaji has given a thoughtless world this thought-provoking 
and soul-awakening book; may the whole world read it. It is nota 
book provoking ill-feeling, it arouses one to fight the war of wars, the 
ending of violence as a weapon between men. 


COSMOPOLITAN 


The Drama of Creation or Eternal Truth, by Jwala Prasad Singhal. 
(C. W. Daniel Co., London. Price 6s.) 


In philosophy we endeavor by concrete reasoning with our very 
limited intelligence to deduce ultimate facts of a Universe of un- 
limited possibilities, using the finite to explain the infinite. It seems 
that we attempt the impossible, yet it is true that some satisfaction 
can be gained through philosophy, especially when the form of philo- 
sophy used enables us to build up a scheme of life which will point 
the way to the highest virtues and from them to liberation. 
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This is what Mr. Jwala Prasad Singhal has successfully accom. 
plished in his book The Drama of Creation. His reasoning is as 
simple as his language and the combination makes his book ona 
difficult subject pleasing and interesting to the reader. 

His primal reality is the self of all the human races as well as the 
animals, the plants and inanimate matter, in fact the whole Universe, 
and with that as his foundation he reasons out his system of ethics 
which he considers should be a meeting ground for all Religions. To 
us it seems that his system is based on the principles of the old 
Wisdom Religion which we know as Theosophy. 

In one part of the book the Author quotes from Dr. Besant’s book 
The Building of the Kosmos and makes out from the quotation that 
Dr. Besant implies that the Para-Brahmd is an evolving entity. We 
refer him again to the quotation which ends “This ever growing 
evolution to us means growth—what it means to Him, none but Him. 
self can know.” Dr. Besant would be the last person in the world 
to lay down laws regarding the Para-Brahmda, and her own words 
given in the quotation surely show this. 


L. A 


Progressive Studies in Spiritual Science, by Walter H. Scott. 
(Rider & Co., London. Price 3s. 6d.) 

The Eternal Quest, by Cyril Harrison, (The C. W. Daniel Co, 
London. Price 4s. 6d.) 

These two very readable books are a handy size and yet a very 
complete introduction to the subject of scientific research in the 
psychology of religion. Religion is only true insofar as it is true to 
nature and therefore a natural science. Occultism has always known 
this, and merely pointed the way, letting each prove the stupendous 
fact of his divinity for himself. The thinking world is coming to see 
that it must be so. The facts of Spiritualism have helped to make 
this clear, and it is from that camp that these two books emanate. 

Philosophy and accurate science have at last got a foothold in that 
field, and these two books have without doubt a mission in the world. , 
Differing as they do, they supplement each other. 

Progressive Studies is by one who is thoroughly at home in the 
field of Theosophic literature, and analyses carefully all the authors 
in that and the neighboring field of New Thought as well. The 
standpoint is shown in the sentence: “ Meanwhile, I look with more 
confidence to science than to the existing religions for new discoveries 
in spiritual truth.’ The immanence of God is indicated by the 
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quotation: “ God is an all-pervading and ever-present force in every- 
body,” And also: “ religion is equally a state of consciousness, of life, 
and of experience.” The question: was Jesus exclusively divine ? 


is very well handled. Man is potentially divine, brotherhood admit- 


ting various grades. 


The philosophy of the book only breaks on the question of man 
attaining perfection on earth. Mr. Scott sees man’s achievement 


i after death, and asks: “If it is here, why do not we see more 


» 


examples of perfect men.” We can but refer him to Initiation, the 


| Perfecting of Man, by Mrs. Besant, et alia. For such a consistent 


synthesis, the paragraph: For the Moral Nature is far too weak; the 
Moral Nature being the highest and the subtle is the hardest to cul- 
tivate; Moral drill, or austerities, should surely have been mention- 
ed. In the end of the book the advantages and disadvantages of 
the several different schools are arranged in parallel columns, a 
dating but incomplete undertaking. The bibliography is full and very 
well chosen. 


The Eternal Quest presents the Immanence as Neo-pantheism, and 


| is a bold and well-thought-out presentation. Unfortunately the 


chapters have no headings, nor the pages, making closer study 
awkward. The “Infinite,” is brought forward and the most rational 
term for the idea or notion of Divinity. In the first six chapters the 
teal link between man and God, between Manifest and Unknown is 
very well traced and made clear. ‘She book is concise and therefore 
dear, it is an ideal book for the average reader, it has no 
hair-splitting. 


Chapter VIII deals with the sole reality of the Infinite, and is 
very interesting in its handling of the “ Sonship ” of the human soul. 


| It is logical but also reverential, upholding the dignity of man. 


Chapter IX deals with individuality and free-will, and the future life. 
Freedom is evidently merely ‘“‘apparenl,” but it is a matter of self- 
analysis and the “ vital principle ” making for self-knowledge though 
found, is not realised as the Jiv-atm4. This is always the case. Each 
sees, as his stage of evolution allows him to see. But in the “ Urge of 
Positive Direction ” we get a very neat phrase and an analysis of what 
is the moral basis of man. In the end the reader is led to the 
possibilities of personal investigation, where of course the only solu- 
tin of the whole subject is to be found. ‘The last chapter is hardly 
any addition to an otherwise very consistent treatise. 

A. F. K, 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Frow the President : 

A letter posted last February in Vienna somehow went 
astray, or was overlooked, telling me that our good brother, 
John Cordes, had been re-elected as Genera] Secretary for 
the T.S. in Austria for a period of three years from that date. 
Though this paragraph is very belated, I send to him my best 
wishes for a useful and therefore happy time. ! was unable 
to «we him, as illness prevented my hoped-for pleasure in 
atenaing the Brussel’s Conference, the European Federation, 
the Order of Service Camp, all in Belgium, and the Camp at 
Ommen Our loved Krishnaji was good enough to run over 
ts London for a day, so I had the happy fortune of seeing 
aim just before the Ommen Camp. I was to have had a few 
diya «ith him at Eerde Castle, but that went the way-ef the 
=t oi my plans. 

ae 

G. S. A. writes: ; 

k falls to my lot once more to contribute the Watch- 
.-avt notes, as the President has been simply overwhelmed 
‘in political and ether business, to say nothing of some very 
-suous touring which, I am afraid, somewhat exhausted 

There is very great pressure just now jn India, for we 
~- wming to the most critical period in the struggle which 
-ma must make for her regeneration; and continually must be 
~unded the three fundamental notes of all regeneration— 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


From the President : 

A letter posted last February in Vienna somehow went 
astray, or was overlooked, telling me that our good brother, 
John Cordes, had been re-elected as General Secretary for 
the T.S. in Austria for a period of three years from that date. 
Though this paragraph is very belated, I send to him my best 
wishes for a useful and therefore happy time. I was unable 
to see him, as illness prevented my hoped-for pleasure in 
attending the Brussel’s Conference, the European Federation, 
the Order of Service Camp, all in Belgium, and the Camp at 
Ommen. Our loved Krishnaji was good enough to run over 
to London for a day, so I had the happy fortune of seeing 
him just before the Ommen Camp. I was to have had a few 
days with him at Eerde Castle, but that went the way of the 
rest of my plans. 

aa 

G. S. A. writes : 

It falls to my lot once more to contribute the Watch- 
Tower notes, as the President has been simply overwhelmed 
with political and other business, to say nothing of some very 
strenuous touring which, | am afraid, somewhat exhausted 
her. There is very great pressure just now in India, for we 
are coming to the most critical period in the struggle which 
India must make for her regeneration ; and continually must be 
sounded the three fundamental notes of all regeneration— 
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with the letter of their lives than with the spirit. I am 
less concerned with H. P. B.’s teaching and far more with 
her life. I am less concerned with H. S. O.’s organising 
powers and far more with his life. This is not to say that! 
have no interest in her teaching or in the way in which he 
organised the movement in most difficult times. I have been 
finding The Secret Doctrine a most wonderful and a mos 
inspiring work. It has helped me immensely, as have all her 
writings. But what has helped me most has been her wonder 
ful life. I could do very well, I hope this does not sound 
ungrateful or unappreciative, without The Secret Doctrine. 
I could do far less well without her life of marvellous courage, 
of extraordinary loyalty to the work given to her and to Thos: 
who gave it to her, of splendid fighting against overwhelming 
5 ; odds. Back to her courage, yes; back to her loyalty, yes; 
back to her warrior-life, yes. Back to these, if you have 
strayed from them. Back to these, if you cannot find them 
around you to-day. Back to them, if you must go back. But 
then forward with them into the present for the service o 
the future. 


\ 
| 
) 


+ 

a 8 
But I say that her courage, her loyalty, her warrior-life, 
these has she made to live no less in the present than she 
made them to live in her own person in the past. I say thal 
the spirit of H. P, B. broods over us no less to-day than in the 
past. I say that she watches to-day over the great child œ 
her heart, now grown into vigorous youth, no less than she 
watched over it in its infancy. I say that the spirit o 
H. P. B. is in our Society to-day, for she was no weakling ts 
bring a great movement into being and then to abandon it te 
adverse fate. She is the Watcher behind the Society, its 
Guardian Angel; and I see her power carrying the Society 
forward from strength to strength. It was not her body that 
made the Society, but her valiant soul. And her soul endures 
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as the heart of her Society. It did not die with the body. 
When we say H. P. B. we say the Theosophical Society. And 
ii Annie Besant was chosen to be H. P. B.’s successor it was 
because her soul is of the breed of H. P. B.’s. They are of 
one blood, one race. 
as 

As for the teachings, though I yield to none in my rever- 
ence for the wondrous revelations she disclosed to the world 
at what a cost, I maintain that these are hut means, though 
precious means, to the end that we may know for ourselves. 
It is good to learn, but it is better to know. If H. P. B. or 
anyone else says that such and such is true, I express my 
gratitude for the information, I weigh it, I may take it as a 
working hypothesis ; but it is not mine and it is not really true 
for me unless and until I know it for myself, unless and until 
it has become part of my experience built into me through my 
own seeking. The teachings of the greatest are but pointers, 
guides. They may show us the road, but the road we must 


: tread ourselves. They may point out to us the way, but we 
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must find our way for ourselves. I am afraid that there are 
people in the world who are angry with some of us because 
they think we do not believe in H. P. B. any more. They 
want us to believe her teachings, to subscribe unreservedly to 
the letter of her utterances. They want us to be exactly where 
H. P, B. was, and had to be, within the circumference of the 
ritten word, within their interpretations of it. We do believe 
in H. P. B. We do regard her teachings with the profoundest 
reverence. Just a few of us —I should not venture to include 
myself among these—know the truth of her teachings and 
know, too, that we have not swerved from it. But we are 
not satisfied merely with believing, merely with crying that 
H, P. B. says. We want to know, and for us our own know- 
ledge is more precious even than H. P. B.’s teachings. For 
us to strive after knowledge, no matter where such striving 
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lead us, is far more than simply to believe without 

trying to know. We hold that we are truest to H, P., B. 

when we strive to know, using her teaching as a pointer 

but not as a dogma or doctrine which we disregard at our 
peril. For myself I want to know. No teaching, from | 
no matter whom, can be compared in worth with that. 
which | know or am striving to know. I do not care what! ' 
know so long as I know. I am not concerned to determine as | 

I set out upon my search that I will reject all discovery save ' 
that which resembles some teaching I may have received. . 

If my discoveries seem to be in conflict with my teaching, 

let me cling to the discoveries rather than to the teaching, for 

though my discoveries may be more or less wrong and th: 
teaching far more right, it is better to walk and stumble among 
| falsehoods than to lie asleep in a oradle of true teachings 
It is better to be awake even among falsehoods than to le 
| fast asleep even in the truth. j 

s s 

Let us utilise November I7th to stir ourselves to have the ' 
fiery qualities of our two Founders. We should concem, 
ourselves far less with their teachings and far more with 
their souls. They would be the first to say, with an emphasis : 
I must not translate into the words they would be likely to us, 
that we had better believe ourselves rather than them, that we | 
had better think for ourselves than remain content to be book- 
fed by them, that we had better stand upon our own feet rather 
than lean upon them, that we had better take our own pathway 
no matter where it may lead us rather than, for fancied 
safety’s sake, walk primly and blindly upon theirs—which, by 
the way, we should soon find impossibly rocky for ow 
weak feet were we really to follow it. Let us utilise 
November 17th to gird up our loins to fight our own ways to 
our own righteousnesses in the light our Founders have shet 
upon this herculean task because they have fought their ways 
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to their righteousnesses, Let us utilise November 17th to 
honor them, to love them with all our hearts, first because 
they are so wonderfully lovable, and second because 
they have so splendidly shown us what heroism really is. 

e 

I wish someone else could write about the great success 
achieved by the Adyar Players—Young Theosophists living 
rund about Adyar—in the entertainments they gave at Adyar 
and in Madras in the cause of charity. They gave their first 
entertainment on the occasion of the President’s Birthday, and 
it was much enjoyed by the residents. Emboldened by the 
President’s own appreciation, they decided to give two further 
performances in town, the Museum Theatre having been most 
kindly lent by the authorities. These performances were in 
aid of a proposed Besant Hospital for women and children 
which some leading men in Madras are thinking of erecting 
a a memorial to Dr. Besant’s unique services to India, and 
also of a motor ambulance to convey suffering animals to the 
Veterinary Hospital for treatment. The two performances 
were so successful, both times every ticket was sold before 
the rising of the curtain, that they were prevailed upon to 
give a third, this time for Baby Welcomes and for Panchama 
education. The Madras press was at one in according to the 
players unstinted appreciation, every newspaper being full of 
praise and giving free advertisement. The following was the 
programme : 

1. A Tambourine Dance, Mavis Parker; 2. Scenes from the 
Mahabharata, Some Pupils of the National High School, Adyar; 3. 
Gavotte (Dance), Mavis Parker and Rukmini Arundale; 4. Minuet 
{Dance}, Mavis Parker and Rukmini Arundale; 5. The Storm (Dance), 
Vasudeva; 6. Parsifal (A Tableau}, K. M. Ridge; 7. Horus in Battle 
(A Tableau), G. Puttiah; 8. The Quest (Dance), A Group of Dancers; 
§. An Egyptian Dance, Rukmini Arundale; 10. Omar Khyam (A 
Tableau), Shankara Menon; 11. The Pipes of Pan, Mavis Parker ; 
12. Recitation, Dr, Annie Besant; 13. Queen Guinevere as a Nun 


(A Tableau), Madame D'Amato; 14. Yama and Savitri, Vasudeva; 
15. The Spirit of Spring (Dance), Mavis Parker and Rukmini 
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Arundale; 16. Incense (Dance), Vasudeva; 17. Yekalavya (A Tableau), 
Some Pupils of the National High School, Adyar; 18. Karna and 
Kunti (A Tableau), R. Krishnamurti and N. Visalakshi; 19. A Dream 
(Dance), Mavis Parker; 20. The Adoration of Kwan-Yin (A Tableau), 
Rukmini Arundale. 

On the last day, as Dr. Besant was unable to recite, a splendid 
tableau was substituted entitled “ The Leave-Taking of Prince 
Siddhartha,” with R. Krishnamurti and N, Visalakshi in the 
principal parts. The players themselves did admirably—l 
have the President’s authority for this adverb—and the stage 
management was more than capably conducted by a number 
of Young Theosophists without whose lightning activities be- 
hind the scenes the entertainments would certainly not have 
been appreciated as they were. There is talk of repeating the 
entertainment in Bombay with the aid of local talent, also in 
the cause of charities. The President’s presence throughout 
the first two performances and her impressive recitations 
from the Idylls of the King made all the difference, 
of course. 


4 
4 
2 
a 
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4a 
I call the attention of Indian Readers especially to the 
draft programme for the ensuing Convention at Benares. It 
appears in the Supplement. We all hope for a large gathering 
of delegates. All who can make it convenient to be present 


on the morning of the 23rd December are earnestly requested 
to do so. 
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He photograph facing this page shows the beautiful marble 
salue which was presented to our Adyar Headquarters 
naii by the artist, Mademoiselle Henny Diderichsen of 
eonark. At the Universal Exhibition in Paris of 1889 she 
k yas awarded for it a Diploma of “ Mention Honorable,” the 
| orgina document in our possession being worded as follows: 
| REPUBLIQUE FRANÇAISE 
¥nistere du Commerce de PIndustrie et des Colonies 

EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE DE 1889 
Le Jury International des Récompenses 
décerne un Diplòme de 
MENTION HONORABLE 
a Mademoiselle Henny Diderichsen 
Danemark 
Groupe i—Classe 3 
Paris, 29 Septembre, 1889 


» ‘he eastern end of our Headquarters Hall, till in 1925 it’ 
to make room for the Symbol of the Mohammedan 
? gion, visible on the picture facing page 123, in order that 
‘ye live great living Religions: Hindiism, Zoroastrianism, 


symuolically represented in our Hal! with equal dignity. An 
‘ven better place was then found for it, almost in the tentre 
the rlall, opposite the statues of the Founders of our Society, 


For a number of years the statue was placed in a niche | 


judduers, Mohammedanism and Christianity might be . 
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STATUE 


dha photograph facing this page shows the beautiful marble SN , 
statue which was presented to our Adyar Headquarters Sa a a 
in 1911 by the artist, Mademoiselle Henny Diderichsen of 
Denmark. At the Universal Exhibition in Paris of 1889 she 
was awarded for it a Diploma of “ Mention Honorable,” the 


i a 
E iE 
original document in our possession being worded as follows: [ous | $ 
REPUBLIQUE FRANÇAISE i | l | R: 
Ministère du Commerce de l'Industrie et des Colonies i p RG a: 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE DE 1889 oo a 
Le Jury International des Récompenses | i 3 
décerne un Diplôme de aS i 
MENTION HONORABLE 
à Mademoiselle Henny Diderichsen 
Danemark - : 
Groupe 1—Classe 3 i: 
Paris, 29 Septembre, 1889 ! i 
For a number of years the statue was placed in a niche b: . EO 
at the eastern end of our Headquarters Hall, till in 1925 it f ! 
had to make room for the Symbol of the Mohammedan a Be 3 
Religion, visible on the picture facing page 123, in order that E 
the five great living Religions: Hindūùism, Zoroastrianism, E ; 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism and Christianity might be | Boi 


symbolically represented in our Hall with equal dignity. An a 

even better place was then found for it, almost in the centre E 

of the Hall, opposite the statues of the Founders of our Society, 
2 
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visible from every point and arresting the attention of all 
visitors. The statue represents a girl carrying her younger 
sister across water, carefully stepping on projecting stone.’ 
It is one of those exquisite works of art which one never tire: 
of admiring. The posture, the expression of protection ani 
trust portrayed in the faces, the perfection in every detail, the. 
whole conception, are ideal and no more beautiful or appro 
priate gift could have been presented to our Adya 
Headquarters, symbolising so eloquently: l 


PROTECTION AND BROTHERHOOD 
A. J 
t 
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NOTICE 

l 

OUR General Treasurer, Mr. Schwarz, the giver of so man! 

good things to Adyar, has had a new series of photograph: 1 

made of Headquarters Hall at Adyar. We give three of then, 

the first has been described, the second shows the statued- 

the Founders and that of Dr. Subramania Aiyar in the garden,’ 

which was unveiled last May. The third gives a very goal. 

idea of the greater part of the Hall, showing some of the: 

symbols, the statue in the centre and the entrance to th 

library in the background. There are twelve pictures in all: 

these can be ordered from the Theosophical Publishing Hous 
A at Adyar. A description with size and price will be found a: 
the end of this magazine. 
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visible from every point and arresting the attention ci | 
visitors. The statue represents a girl carrying her your 

sister across water, carefully stepping on projecting six 
It is one of those exquisite works of art which one never’. 
of admiring. The posture, the expression of protectio: - 
trust portrayed in the faces, the perfection in every dets: 

whole conception, are ‘desi and no more beautiful or as- 
priate gift could havn Seen presented to our fe 
Readouarters, syrabv ig ++ eloquently: 


PRUTE SC SON aND BROTHERHOOD 


NOTICE 


a a 


OUR Gees © vuren, Mr. Schwarz, the giver of se =. | 
BOE thn + Alsos bas had a new series of photog: 
Made s = as, u o.. Hal at Adyar. We give three ot” 
te ira ahs ceseribed, the second shows the ste’. 
the Peocess aoi ast of Dr. Subramania Aiyar in the gr- 
which aaa ieec-dea laat, May. The third gives a very ,~ 

idea of ihe ginser part of the Hall, showing some :- 
Symbols, tne stue ir the centre and the entrance :- 
lbtery in ihe background There are twelve pictures 
these car, be ordered trom tn: iheosophical Publishing = 
st Adeg A description with size and price will be tew 
th: cd ot this magazine. 
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ANGELS AND MEN 
By AN ANGEL 


(THROUGH GEOFFREY HODSON) 


+: ab angels represent the power, the life and the light of 
the One Supreme Source of power, life and light to all 
- wlsr system, When man contacts a member of their 
os he contacts that power; when he invokes the angels to 
`. at be invokes that life; when thé scales shall have fallen 
~- hia eyes so that he sees his angel brethren, he shal! see 
ngit. l , 
Power, life, light; these are the gifts which companion- 
: > with the angels shall place in human hands. Power 
“ui sa limitless; fe that is inexhaustible; light before whiċh 
darkness melis away. These shall be yours if, casting 
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ANGELS AND MEN 


By AN ANGEL 


(THROUGH GEOFFREY HODSON) 


by angels represent the power, the life and the light of 

the One Supreme Source of power, life and light to all 
our solar system. When man contacts a member of their 
order he contacts that power; when he invokes the angels to 
his aid he invokes that life; when the scales shall have fallen 
from his eyes so that he sees his angel brethren, he shall see 
that light. 

Power, life, light; these are the gifts which companion- 
ship with the angels shall place in human hands. Power 
that is limitless ; life that is inexhaustible; light before which 
all darkness melts away. These shall be yours if, casting 
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aside all sloth and apathy, self-indulgence and desire, you 
will become your highest selves. | 

First, you must fill your souls with a love which knows ; 
no boundaries and in which self is utterly forgotten. Fille 
with love, you may clasp the hand of your angel brethren ani 
share with them the labor which He performs who is th 
Great Architect, the Master Builder, from whose mighty 
labors solar systems spring. 

Learn then the art of love; perfect your power of lovin; 
until you grow into great artists, supreme geniuses of love. 
The purpose of your long pilgrimage through time and spate | 
is that you may acguire the supreme accomplishment of love, 
As animal and savage you desired; as modern man yw 
learn at last to love, but your love is still tainted with desire; 
as superman your love will pour forth free from every thought | 
of self, unstained by the slightest tremor of desire; therefor: 
take up the task of perfecting your power of love. 

Renounce the love which seeks to have, to hold and w 
retain; in that renunciation a new love will be born, Cupid, 
the child of Venus, shall pierce you no longer with the arrows! 
of desire. In your hearts the Christ-child will be born whos | 
hands are empty, but who unlocks the flood-gates of a higher 
love, so that the springs of tenderness and of compassion well 
up within your soul and pour forth, for the healing and the' 
saving of the world. Then, my human brothers, the gateway 
of the land of union shall be opened to you, and you shall se 
us face to face. Then together we may labor to do His will, 
who sustains our universe with its many wheeling globes by 
the inexhaustible abundance of His love. 

Eliminate self, purify the soul, then call the angels ts 
your aid in the name of pure and selfless love. No work tha 
you may undertake shall ever go unblessed if, motived by 
love, you call the angels to your side. There is no form ú 
suffering which you cannot relieve; no evil which you cannot 
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help to dissipate; no darkness into which you cannot bring 
light by the combined magic of pure and selfless love and the 
invocation of angels to your aid. With this knowledge you 
may attack every evil in your midst, for before the power 
which it bestows all evil melts away. Seek the suffering 
with which your world is filled; shrink not from the pain, 
nor hesitate to cal] us to your side, however deep the anguish, 
however dark the sin and shame. Our united power and love 
will suffice to illumine the darkness and to banish the pain. 

Those who would answer to this call, must organise 
themselves in bands and groups. With concentrated thought 
and determined will invoke the angels into their midst that, 
illumined by the love of GOD, we may labor to drive away all 
darkness, dispel all evil, heal all disease, destroy all ignorance, 
and bring the illumination of wisdom and of light into the 
hearts and minds of men. Purify the atmosphere of every 
town, that all the children who are born therein may come 
forth into a world of light. Attack every form of cruelty 
with a determination that shall be more powerful than the 
auel hearts who thus deny the love with which our labors 
shall be performed. 

Fear not the result; banish from your minds all doubt of 


' our existence, and of our power to help. Quickly you shall 
_ have proof of the power and effectiveness of every work of 


—_——@ 


love which men and angels undertake in mutual co-operation. 
Let there be no delay; the time is ripe for our common 
labors to begin. Already the Lord of Love treads an earth 
that is not worthy of His most holy feet. With all the 
strength at our command, with all the wisdom and intelli- 
gence we can employ, let us labor to turn our earth into a 
fair garden worthy of Him. 

Meet in your groups with strong intent to send a mighty 
flood of power, of blessing, of love towards those people and 
those places whom you seek to heal, to purify and to illumine. 
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Seated in a circle, direct your thoughts to unity until yw 
know yourselves and your angel brethren as one. Rise ts 
the world of union and there invoke the power and the 
blessing of the Lord of Love, using these words: 

“O Holy Lord of Love, Teacher of angels and of men! 

We invoke Thy mighty power in all its splendor, 

Thy undying love in all its potency, 

Thy infinite wisdom in all its perfection, 

That they may flow through us in a resistless flood 
into this (place or person}. 

Before the living stream of Thy resistless power al 
darkness shall melt away, the hearts of al] men shal 
be changed, and they shall seek and find the way 
of light —AMEN.” 

As His glorious power descends, project it with all the 
energy and concentration of your will upon the place or perso 

you seek to serve. Then turning to the angel membersd 

j your group, direct them by your will to act as bearers am 
conservers of the power, and to labor in the common cause fu 
which it was invoked. 

Guard carefully against the illusion of apparent failure o 
success. Think only of the work; be entirely unmoved by 
the results which you produce. 

Seek to form your groups of those who can bring to ow 
common service minds which are calm and dispassionate, 
emotions which are perfectly controlled, and bodies which are 
spotlessly clean and in perfect health. If one among your 
number prove indiscreet, expel him from the group, lest the 
value of our work should be impaired. There is a mighty 
power in silence; therefore must silence be one of the 
essential virtues which you must seek in those who would 
share our common work. Keep all our work impersonal, and 
if any think he shine more than his brothers, or have a greater 
power, or show a pride of place, expel him from your 
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group lest the work be injured by lack of unity ; for unity 
is the very core and essence of the power by which we work. 

Thus, safeguarding our labors, may we begin to establish 
on earth a new era, which even at its birth shall be glorious, 
and which shall reach a splendor and a beauty beyond your 
greatest dreams; in the light of that splendor and that beauty 
angels shall once more walk with men. 

If you would bring cheer to a soul that is weeping, pour 
forth upon that sou! a flood of life and light and power which 
shall exalt the mind into a state of joy. Will that joy to 
descend into the mind, the brain, the heart, so that a living 
stream of power may enter the soul that is in sorrow and drive 
away its ploom. Unhappiness and useless sorrowing will 
then give place to bliss, and thoughts, which by habit brood 
continually upon the products of despair, will be illumined by 
the light of that eterna] happiness which you, by meditation 
and by prayer, have learned to know. 

Call forth the angels as you work that, filled with joy, 


` they may help to drive away sorrow and grief . . . Bid them 


telease a measure of their boundless vitality so that the soul 


_ may shine and the consciousness be freed from the limitations 
_ of its lower vehicles. Surround the grief-stricken with 


_- 


thoughts of joy ; call angels of light to your aid, that grief may 
le dispelled. Thus may you console the sorrowing, thus heal 
the wounds of grief. 

If you would render aid to one whose mind is filled with 
many nameless fears, who dwells in that grey land through 
which terror stalks, think strongly of the Will of Gop, by 
whose resistless rule the ordered progress of the solar system 
is maintained. Unify yourself with that Will; fill yourself 
with its fiery power; then turning to the fearful one, bring 
down in a vivid flash a shaft of atmic fire into his heart, and 
hold it there steady and unshaken like a lightning flash 
held still, 
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As thus you hold it, WILL that fear be driven from the 
fearful soul; that a dauntless courage be born within the heat 
and mind through which the shaft of power shines. Makea 
strong image of the suffering one as acting with fearless 
courage and unwavering wil] in every circumstance. 

Invoke the angels in heroic guise and bid them call forth 
the latent heroism of the soul. If there be reason for the fear, 
bid them remove it; if ghosts, or shades, or hidden enemies, 
or beings of the darker elemental life, press too strongly on the 
soul, drive them away by the power of the 4tmic sword, which 
you have learned, by contemplation, to draw forth from the 
rock of your inmost heart. 

Command the angels that they stand on guard until the 
will within the soul you seek to serve is once more in com- 
mand. Teach the sufferer to realise that no man is ever 
alone; that every form in every world is supported and 
sustained by the divine life; that angel companions are ever 
near, and that the power of darkness may be easily dispelled 
by the invocation of the power of light. Teach him to us 
these words : 

“O mighty Power of Light! Ruler of all worlds! 
Protector of every form of life! I take refuge in Thee. I know 
myself to be surrounded and supported by Thy power and 
illumined by Thy light. Mastery of the lower self is born in 
me. By Thy power | rule my thoughts, my feelings and 
my acts. 

“In Thy name I invoke the angels of light and power. 
I share their fiery strength; ] am filled with their dauntless 
courage. Summoning them to my aid I drive all darkness 
from this place. Before my will—resistless now that it is ore 
with Thine—all evil melts away.”— AMEN. 

Let him repeat this prayer thrice daily and, in addition, 
whenever he feels the approach of the gaunt spectre of fear. 
Do you repeat it too, and by the angels’ aid, transforma 
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fearful and trembling soul into a man of dauntless bravery 
and of Godlike courage. 

If you would heal the sick, first concentrate your 
mind upon that essential inner harmony behind the seeming 
dscords of the lower worlds; that perfect and harmonious 
rhythm by which the ordered evolution of every form of life 
proceeds and the balance of the forces in the system is 
maintained, 

Meditate upon the source of all the powers of that system ; 
strive to touch that source and to sink into that inexhaustible 
fountain from which wells up power within every atom of 
every world. Then in perfect stillness contemplate the 
harmony and perfection of the outward flowing, and returning, 
streams of energy. 

Let thought cease; dwell in utter silence in the harmony 
d Gop until your whole nature is pervaded by its power, 
governed by its rhythm and attuned to the measured beating 
of its pulsing life. When that rhythm is established within 
you the healing power will flow according to your will. 

Look upon your patient from the point of view of har- 
mony and rhythm; meditating, find the cause of the dishar- 
mony and irregularity by which his ill-health is produced. 
The broken rhythm must be discovered and restored, and 
the body be set once more in tune. Teach the suffering one 
te meditate as you have done, inwards to the harmony of 
Gop, till he too feels its rhythm. Teach him to lay aside the 
sense of separateness, the pride, the ignorance, the selfishness 
ot cruelty by which the disease-producing error was 
committed, 

None with impunity may break the harmony or disturb 
the rhythm of the flowing forces of the Creator and Preserver 
of all worlds. Only when the lower self, ignorant of its 
absolute dependence upon the One Life, is laid aside, may the 


soul be re-attuned and the divine harmony restored. 
3 
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When the consciousness of perfect harmony has been 
attained, and when the steady rhythm of the abounding life of 
Gop is felt within himself, then the healer may begin to 
heal. This is a dual task. First, he must educate the 
suffering one in the science of harmony; then he may impose 
the rhythm of his own soul which is perfectly attuned upon 
his patient’s mind, his feelings and his body, until he vibrates 
in perfect unity with the healer, and in terms of rhythm, the 
two are one. 

Then invoke the angels that they also may work t 
restore the tone which has been lost, may pour their vita 
energy into every cell and into every organ until the body 
glows with life and strength, and all its functions are restored, 
Bid them remain until the One Will has been obeyed, whether 
its purpose be continuance of earthly hfe or freedom from 
the flesh. 

True healing can only occur when the lower self is 
emancipated from the error which produced the disease. Ons 
the plane of the immortal self of man ill-health cannot exist, 
for on that plane error is impossible. Errors which produce 
disease are of many kinds; cruelty, selfishness, misdirected 
energy, misused powers, failure to express in action the 
capacities and knowledge which the soul has developed accord: 
ing to its evolutionary standing, these are the fundamentd 
errors which produce disease. 

The true healer must seek the cause and remove it, that 
the broken rhythm may be restored and the sou! once more 
be re-attuned, 

The nature of the activity of the myriad lives of which 
the ceils of the human body are composed is governed by the 
relationship between their own instinctive consciousness ani 
that of the owner of the body . . . Perfect health demands 
perfect harmony between these two streams of consciousness. 
The portion of his mind which man employs to co-operate with 
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the stream of elemental life is below the level of his waking 
consciousness for he has learned in ages long ago the technique 
of that co-operation. 

The subconscious and the conscious mind of man are so 
desely allied that an interaction between them continually 
«aurs When the conscious mind is perfectly attuned and 
perfectly expressed according to the evolutionary level, so 
aso is the subconscious; perfect health results, for the 
thythm of the divine life which is ever flowing from the 
centre of man’s being to his densest body is unbroken, and 
perfect harmony obtains. That all-pervading rhythm governs 
the activities of the myriad lives and maintains a perfect 
balance of their triple expression of that aspect of the divine 
which is within them. These many lives serve as creators, 
preservers and destroyers, builders, feeders and transformers ; 
the health of the body depends upon the perfect balance of 
the action of their triple attributes. 

Disharmony in any portion of the conscious mind disturbs 
the rhythm of the soul; that disturbance affects the sub- 
conscious mind and, through that, the nature and balance of 
he activities of the many lives; their creative, nutritive or 
testructive activity may predominate, and that which is 
esential to life may become a menace. Life givers become 
disease producers when balance and harmony have been 
destroyed. 

Seek, therefore, in the conscious and subconscious mind 
for the cause of both disease and susceptibility to disease ; 
remove it, and Nature will restore the conditions in which the 
thythmic flow of the divine life may be resumed. 

The triple functions of the healer are to educate, to 
cleanse and to attune. The angels are invaluable aids in their 
iulilment, for their rhythm is never broken, their purity 
never sulfied, and they receive a perfect education from that 
voce within which is never silent and which they never fail 
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to hear. Invoke them with full confidence to help you in 
your healing work, and if together you truly teach, cleanse 
and attune, disease shall be banished from the earth. 

Man’s whole attitude towards disease must be radically 
changed. Ill-health is one of man’s most valuable teachers a 
his present evolutionary stage. The first appearance ofa 
bodily affliction must be regarded as a signal that all is not 
well with the inner man. He must cease to regard it as an 
affliction imposed upon him from without, and learn to seeit 
as an expression of a failure which has occurred within. He 
must be thankful for that expression, by means of which alone 
he may realise the imperfections of his soul and the errors of 
his life and, realising them, work to correct them. The 
sufferer must cease to dwell in thought upon the bodily aspect 
of disease and must turn his attention to its inward cause, s 
that while the physician performs his appointed task upon the 
body, the patient labors ceaselessly upon his own soul. The 
sufferer should, therefore, seek within himself for the cause 
of every physical complaint; he should analyse his motives 
with complete impartiality ; should compare his ideals with 
his actions, so that he may discover the cause of the broken 
rhythm. By this dual process true healing may be achieved, 
valuable lessons learned, and new energies released. 

Research into such dread scourges as cancer, consumption, 
and leprosy must be conducted in these two directions. If the 
mental states of patients suffering from the various diseases 
are carefully studied and compared, the mental symptoms will 
become apparent. This is one of the next steps in medical 
research. Scientists will discover common mental conditions 
behind each of the great diseases, and gradually will learn te 
recognise and diagnose them with equal ease and certainty by 
a study ot the mind as of the body. 

There is neither need nor justification for vivisection, 
which serves but io increase the heavy karma of disease, which 
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hangs like a pall over the human race. Modern medicine, 
lke every branch of modern science, has studied and 
developed one aspect alone of the problem which it exists 
o solve. The solulion of every physical problem and the 
ulimate explanation of every material phenomenon can only 
be discovered by research into the super-physical worlds: 
the physical and super-physical lines of research should be 
conducted side by side, and their results co-ordinated stage 
by stage. One deals with evolving form, the other with 
evolving life, and for that reason they are complementary 
ad mutually inter-edependent. A research which concentrates 
m one to the exclusion of the other will, therefore, fail 
inevitably. 

Man must learn to study force instead of matter; he 
must pierce behind the mechanism and find the power which 
tives it. At present he concentrates almost entirely upon 
the mechanism alone. Knowledge concerning the nature of 
vitality, ot solar and planetary energies must be obtained; 
they are the other half of the puzzle and, until the two halves 
tit together perfectly its secret may not be laid bare. 

The companionship and co-operation of the angels may 
be used to assist in every legitimate form of scientific 
esearch, as also in both the discovery of the cause and 
d the cure of disease. Angel teachers are ready to guide 
ad to instruct those who will listen to their teaching, 
They offer their knowledge of the life side of all phenomenal 
existence to the scientist that he may combine it with his 
knowledge of the form; from this combination great results 
may be obtained. 

Throw open wide your hearts and minds to their 
tompanionship and help, for they will lead you along new 

' and unsuspected avenues of knowledge; they will guide 
‘you nearer to the heart of manifested life and, as you 
| ave, Nature’s secrets will be laid bare. Already many 


scientists are unconsciously inspired; conscious inspiration 
awaits them if they will but provide the conditions and 
opportunities which such inspiration demands. 


and of men. 
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Such in part is the work of the Brotherhood of Angels 


Geoffrey Hodson 


LILA 


WHAT is this strange music, oft un-noticed, yet unceasing, 
Heard over and above all noise, because so true and sweet? 
What is this appearance of a beauty still increasing 
Through and in all ugliness—and so not yet complete? 


Must it not be but a part of something greater ; 

Of some vast lovely sight which as yet is dimly seen? 
And we who are the babes of time, now and in ages later 
May try to speli its symbols out, with others who have been 


Touched deeply by its mystery. Then sound and form's 
unfolding 


Seem but as pictures of a greatness known, 
In splendor far beyond our senses’ holding, , 
As ere the mind can capture it—the glory ’s almost flown. 
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TWENTY YEARS WORK 
(Continued from page 87) 


Speaking in Bombay in 1905 on “The Unification ot India,” 
irs, Besant pointed out that : 


One of the greatest difficulties that struck at the root of 
wilication was that there had never been a united India 
the past. Temporary unions there had been from time to 
ime; but never was there one unified nation extending from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from Bengal to Kathiawar 
., . The task before Indians, therefore, is to make a self- 
wstaining and self-conscious nationality . . . Another 
fificult factor is religion, more so than the part played by 
mligion in the West . . . Forgetfulness of sectarianism 
ad the showing of public spirit could be instanced by the 
small Parsi community, which being only a few thousands yet, 
wing to its education and worth, had not failed to contribute 
is share in the making of Indian nationality . . . For 
ttaining unification, Mussalmans must respect and love 
Iindis, and Hinds do the same to Mussalmans. 


Mrs, Besant also lectured on “‘ Education for Women,” and 
erpressed herself as in favor of teaching girls English, otherwise 
mrt of their husband's mind would be alien to the wife. She also 
advocated the teaching of sanitation, simple medicine, the scientific 
nai ane velvet of food, some form of art, as music and embroid- 
ay. She said: 


Nothing was so hopeless, as to build a nation out of 
uly men. 


The Theosophical event of the year in England was the 
International Congress. Representatives of thirteen nationalities spoke, 
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each in his own tongue. About 600 members were present, 20d 
whom were non-British. Without a shadow of doubt it was duet: 
Mrs. Besant that so much life, so much enthusiasm, could find such 
harmonious expression at every meeting. She, indeed, put mosti 
the members to shame by the completeness of her devotion to th 
Congress, its work and its members, during the long busy days, hk 
wonder a vote of thanks to her evoked a thunder of applaus. 
Thought-Forms, the joint work of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Leadbeater, 
was published this year. At the Indian Convention in Decemte 
she gave the usual course of four lectures on the Bhagavad-Gii: 
then went Northward. 


Her lecture work still stressed Hinddism and the need of; 
Hinda revival. In a letter to Babu Hirendra Nath Datta she write: 

The needs of India are, among others, the development! 
of a national spirit, and an education formed on Indian ideals 
and enriched, not dominated, by the thought and cultured 
the West. 

The present King George, then Prince of Wales, visited, vit! 
the Princess of Wales, the Central Hinda College at Benares p 
January or February. On the following morning the Princess sett 
for Mrs. Besant to write in her private autograph book; Mrs. Besa: 
requested that a photo of the King be placed in the College Hal 


Mrs. Besant and others were honored with invitations to the ryl 
reception. “ Lotus” writes in The Theosophical Review : 


Nothing in India can be compared with Benares. Benares 
is, in truth, the heart of India. What prodigious vitality! 
No centre could have been more propitious for the renaissance 
of the great religious movement which Annie Besant is leading 
with all her moral power. Her aim is to restore the prit 
ciples upon which was built the great Aryan civiltsation. Such 
work demands extreme tact. 


In May, Mr. Leadbeater resigned from the Theosophiai 
Society, after a so-called trial presided over by Colonel Olcott; ke 
left Harrogate for Brittany on June ist. Feeling ran very higha 
first; and on June 7th Mrs. Besant received an account of the accept: 
ance by Mr. Leadbeater before the Advisory Committee of the facs 
alleged in the evidence. Mrs. Besant was much upset, and thought 
and said that she had been the victim of glamor when she had spoken 
of having been with him in the Highest Presence on earth. Later 
she apologised to Mr. Leadbeater, retracted her words, and said: 


Never a shadow of cloud can come between us again. 


Colonel Olcott conducted the Chicago and London Conventio 
and the Paris Congress in 1906, and then returned to India. 
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The Colonel died on February 17th, 1907, at 7.27 a.m. During 
his lest illness, there were appearances of the Masters and instructions 
to appoint Annie Besant as his successor. Mrs. Besant also had 
similar instructions from her Master. In a letter to the Branches 
of the Theosophical Society, dated February 6th, she writes: 

When friends had mooted the question of my becoming 
President previously, I had said that only my Master’s com- 
mand, addressed to me personally, would induce me to accept 
it I told Colonel Olcott this when he wished to nominate 
me before They had spoken. [She had, in fact, urged the 
nomination of Mr. Sinnett.] When I was sitting with the 
President the evening before the visible appearance of the 
Blessed Masters to their dying servant, to bid him name me 

- gs his successor, and we were asking Them to express Their 
, will in the matter, the two Masters appeared astrally, and 
, tied to impress his mind. To me my own Master said: 
“You must take up this burden and carry it.” The Colonel 
sid: “I have my message; have you anything?” “Yes,” I 
aid. “What is it?’ “I will tell you when you have announced 
yous.” Then he said he would wait till morning and 
se if he received anything further. I then wrote down 
what had been said to me, sealed it, and locked it away. In 
| the morning the Colonel was clear that he was ordered to 
‘ gominate me, but he was confused about subsidiary details. 
| aivze him to wait till all was clear, as some of 
the details seemed to me impracticable. On the evening 
` af that day he asked me to sit with him again, and ask 
Them to speak. I refused, as I had had my answer 
ad I could not properly ask again, and I went downstairs. 
Then took place that manifestation, borne witness to by 
the Colonel and his two friends, as already related by 
him in THE THEOSOPHIST of February, 1907. He sent 
ir me and told me what had occurred while his friends 
were writing it down in another room. I then informed him 


of what I myself had been told. The written account exactly 
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corroborated his spoken account, and the Master Hims! 
confirmed it to me the same night, as I sat in meditation. }. 
hurts me to bring Their names into what has been made; 
controversy, but if I remain silent and allow the Theosophic: 
Society to be swung on to a wrong line, I should be fale 
to my duty. 

In the account referred to above, the Colonel says: 

Probably on account of the possibility of my life closinga 
any time, the two Mahatmas who are known to be behind th: 
Theosophical Movement, and the personal instructors ¢ 
H.P.B. and myself, have visited me several times lately{n 
the presence of witnesses, being plainly visible, audible ax 
tangible to all), with the object of giving me some find 
instructions about things that They wished me to do wht 
still in my physical body. 

Again he wrote: 


They told me to appoint Annie Besant as my success; 
and J cannot but feel glad that their decision confirms th 
view that I had myself already taken. 


The chief reason for the opposition to Mrs. Besant’s electia 
‘was her assertion that she believed in the purity of Mr. Leadbeater: 
life, while she totally dissented from the advice he had giva 
There was a tendency, especially in England where there had beena 
expectation that Mr. Sinnett would succeed to the office of President 
being then Vice-President, to question these visits of the Masters’ 


the Colonel; but as Mr. J. Midgley wrote in THE THEOSOPHIST, ft 
May, 1907 : 


It is intellectual suicide to begin to deny psych 
phenomena after thirty-one years of investigation into th 
psychic and other powers latent in man, in accordance wil 
our declared Third Object; after thirty-one years of com 
for psychism and psychic phenomena as against materialisc. 
And further, it would not only be intellectual, but also mora, 
suicide to begin to deny the existence of Masters and Thei 
power and right to appear to Their disciples to instruct ani 
counsel; and especially is this the case when we remem 
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that, but for the existence and appearance of these Masters to 
such disciples, this Society would never have had an existence. 
It is Their offspring, with that other great psychic pheno- 
menon, H. P. B, as its mother. In infancy it lived and 
became famed on account of the psychic powers manifested 
by or through her. The wonderful information which has 
been given to the world during the last thirty-one years 
concerning all departments of nature: physical, psychical, 
inlellectuai and moral, has come mainly from one source; 
namely, these Masters, who are now somewhat con- 
temptuously styled ‘‘ apparitions” and, whose “ psychic pro- 
nuncements,’ we are told, spell ‘“‘Theosophic slavery”. 
Furthermore there was a quibble over the words “appoint” 
and “nominate” as applied by the Colonel to his successor ; 
ihe former in a preliminary letter of information sent out in 
January 7th, the latter in the official notice of January 21st. 
This seems of little consequence considering the fact that the 
candidate must be “ elected’ by the vote of the whole Society. 


Mrs. Besant was elected by an over-whelming majority. 


Her Presidential Address of June 29th, 1907, is of vital interest, 
ad furnishes a criterion by which to judge the Society’s work 


since then : 

The Society asserts itself as a nucleus of Universal 
Brotherhood . . . Its function is to proclaim and spread 
abroad Theosophy, the Divine Wisdom, the Brahmavidya, the 
Gnosis, the Hermetic Science—the one supreme fact that man 
may know God, because he is himself of that Nature which he 
seks to know . . . The condition of the continuing life 
af the Society is its perfect toleration of all differences, of all 
shades of opinion . . . We must welcome differences of 
thought . . . This is not only sound principle, but it is 
also sound policy ; for thus only can new avenues to knowledge 
constantly open before us . . . As its President, I say to 
all men of peace and goodwill: “Come, and let us labor 
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together for the establishment of the kingdom of religios 
Truth, religious Peace, and religious Freedom upon earth- 
the true Kingdom of Heaven” . . . So much for ow 
principles. What of our practice? . . . Our Lodge 
should not be content with a programme of lectures, private 
and public, and with classes. The members should be known 
as good workers in all branches of benevolent activity. The 
Lodge should be the centre, not the circumference, of ow 
work. To the Lodge for inspiration and knowledge; to th 
world for service and teaching. The members should take 
part in loca! clubs, societies and debating associations . .. 
They should, when members of religious bodies, hold classe 
outside the Society for members of their faith, in which the 
spiritual instead of the literal meaning of Hindi, Buddhis, 
Christian and other doctrines should be explained, and th 
lives of the great mystics of all religions taught. They shou 
see that children receive religious education, according b 
their respective faiths. They should in every way hand onthe 
light which they have received. People belonging to kindred 
movements should be invited to the Lodge, and visits shoul 
be paid to them in turn . . . It would be useful also if in 
every Lodge a small group of members were formed, hat 
monious in thought and feeling, who should meet once a week 
for a quiet hour, for combined silent thought for a given purpose 
and for united meditation on some inspiring idea; the members 
of this group might also agree on a time at which daily they 
should unite in a selected thought-effort to aid the Lodge. 
Another group should study under the Second Object, and this 
group should supply lecturers on Theosophy to the outer 
world. A third group might take up the Third Object ani 
work practically at research, carrying on their work if possible 
under the direction of a member who has already some 
experience on these lines, thus increasing our store of know- 
ledge ... Let me close with a final word, to all who have 
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; aided and to all who have worked against me in the election 


now over. We are all lovers of the same Ideal and eager 
servants of Theosophy. Let us all work then in amitv. Let 
not those who have worked for me expect me to be always 
right, nor those who have worked against me expect me to be 
aways wrong. Where you agree with me, follow and work 
with me; where you disagree, criticise and work against me, 
but without bitterness and rancor. 


Mrs. Besant had asked Mr. Sinnett to continue in the post of 
Vice-President; but on his issuing a pamphlet on The Vicissitudes 
of Theosophy, containing among other statements this, “ that people 
had been led to believe that a certain Russian lady of very wonderful 
gitts and characteristics was chosen by the adept Masters as Their 
representative in the world of ordinary life and sent out to inaugurate 
the Theosophical movement . . . Beliefs of this kind belong to 
the mythology of the Theosophical movement,” she asked him to 
ni the Vice-Presidency and appointed Sir S. Subramania Aiyar, 
of Madras, 


She continued lecturing in London, and presided over the 
Northern Federation in June. She was accompanied by Miss Arundale, 
George Arundale and Mrs. Sharpe. Her subjects at the Federation 
were: “Communication between the Planes,” “The Relation of the 
Masters to the Theosophical Society,” “ Psychism and Spirituality,” 
“The Idea and Work of the Masters in Religion ”, 


The Convention of July, 1907. in London, was very tense. 
Mr, Thomas denounced the Masters and Mrs. Besant, while 
she was in the chair, could not reply. Annie Besant and G. R. S. 
Meed spoke in Essex Hall in the evening. She writes in THE THEO- 
SOPHIST for October : 


I write in Germany, in the midst of the woods of Saxony 
where | have taken refuge in order to do some necessary 
writing, after coming out of the whirl in England and before 
plunging into the whirl in America. It is truly said that 
change of work is as good as a holiday; and the change is 
gteat from the roar of London, with its rattle of cabs, its 
thunder of motor omnibuses and motor cars, its rumbling of 
heavy drays, its shrieks of newspaper boys, to the sough of 
the wind in the branchlets of firs and pines, the murmur of 
happy insects, the occasional cry of a bird, the rippling 
whisper of the leaves as they laugh to each other in their joy 
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in the sunshine and the caresses of the breeze. How different 
is the air inbreathed by the lungs! In London it is charged 
with the smoke of a myriad chimneys, with the petrol fumes 
of countless motors, with the breaths of millions of human 
beings, with emanations of uncleanness of every kind. Here 
it is sweet with flower-laden breezes and vital with the rosy 
globules of Prana, tossed off from the exuberant life of the 
pine trees, catching more than they can use of the solar rays. 
It is good to be on the broad bosom of Nature, the Mother, and 
to feel the surging pulses of her nutrient life. Blessed is she, 
the Spouse of God, the Shakti of the Great Lord, and lie 
bringing, peace-giving, is the breath of her lips. 

The Twenty-first Annual Convention of the American Section 
assembled at Chicago on September lst. Mrs. Besant occupied the 
chair. Returning to Europe, she visited Holland and Sweden in tul- 
filment of outstanding promises. King Oscar granted her an inter- 
view, at which she presented him with Esoterie Christianity in 
English and The Ancient Wisdom in Swedish. She writes: 

. he being a man deeply read in philosophical and 
religious questions, and he showed much interest in the points 
discussed. Few European sovereigns would care or would 
be able to talk over such questions, His gracious and warmly 
expressed good wishes will always remain a pleasant memory. 
From Northern Scandinavia I fled swiftly Southward to fair 
Italy, where Mrs. Cooper-Oakley awaited me at Milan. The 
lecture was in the Universita Populaire, one of the institutions 
springing up all over Italy, wherein the results of university 
culture are placed at the service of students of all classes, | 
paid a visit to Ars Regia, a promising activity. It is a Theo 
sophical Publishing business, started with a capital small in 
money but large in devotion. Mrs. Kirby, an Italian lady, is 
the chief translator. May it prove as successful as similat 
ventures in London and Benares. At Turin a lecture on 
“Theosophy and Modern Science ” attracted many professors, 
among them Professor Lombroso. At Florence equally 
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interested audiences, and at the handsome villa of Lady Paget 
in the afternoon, the audience was chiefly English and 
American, so I was allowed to relapse into my mother-tongue 
—a relief after the French in which all the lectures and 
addresses were given. At Rome we arrived in the early 
morning. Never was such a place for interviews; they were 
incessant, 


From Genoa, the last town visited, Mrs. Besant sailed for 
Colombo, where, she says: 


My thoughts fled back to 1893 when the Colonel 
welcomed the Countess Wachtmeister and myself at that 
same spot. Then, as now, we went first to the Headquarters 
of the Buddhist Theosophical Society, where loving welcome 
was given. Then to the Musæus School for Girls, where 
Mrs. Museus-Higgins with unflagging zeal and devotion has 
built up a successful boarding-school for girls. She has had 
fo overcome suspicion, opposition, slander; but now, aided 
throughout by the never-wavering support of Mr. Peter de 
Abrew, she has secured success for her school and respect 
for herself. The Government has just recognised her school 
for teachers, the first for Buddhists in Ceylon. The prize- 
giving in the afternoon was a most successful function, and I 
was glad to distribute prizes for cooking, nursing and sanita- 
tion, among those for more literary accomplishments. The 
next day was full of engagements, including a visit to the aged 
High Priest, Sumangala, who was very friendly, and a lecture 
at Ananda College on “ The Noble Eightfold Path ”. Ananda 
College is in a most flourishing condition, thanks to the 
Principal, Mr. Jayatilaka, and the Buddhist Theosophical 
Society. It was founded by Mr. Leadbeater, who gathered 
wud him a class of twenty-five boys, and out of this little 
nucleus grew the now flourishing College. I visited also the 
High Priest Dharmarama, a learned man of middle age, who 
devotes himself much to the education of young laymen and 
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monks, and is highly respected. We went to Galle to visi 
our College there, where Mr. Woodward is devoting himsell, 
heart and soul, to the good work. An address to the boys, 
and two lectures—one in the Temple where Colone! Olcott 
took pansz/, finished the day. Back to Colombo, and a lecture 
to the Social Reform Society, of which I have been a honorary 
member from its early days, and then to Kandy through the 
splendid scenery that makes one of the noblest panoramas oÍ 
outward beauty in the world. Back to Colombo, to the steamer 
to Tuticorin, the quay crowded with singing children and 
affectionate elders, and so farewell to the beautiful isle. 

At home in India on the 30th November, and whata 
journey it was! Addresses, flowers, fruits, at station after 
station until the carriage was a garden. I never realised 
before how many Branches we had along the railway line. 
At Madras triumphant arches from Egmore to Adyar, and 
within the Adyar grounds also arches gay with flags and 
well-chosen mottos, 


The Convention of 1907 met at Benares. The President gave 
the address, over 400 delegates were gathered, and many visitor 
attended from countries outside India. Not the slightest cloud 
marred the sunshine of love and peace which illuminated the great 
gathering. Mrs. Besant’s lectures, the subject of which this year 
was “ Yoga,” were given in the College Hall. 


(To be continued) 


ATMOSPHERES 
By JOSEPHINE RANSOM 


0 travel. There is stil! a lure in the words that nothing 
can lessen. To travel: that is to learn the many strange 
and fascinating values of life, and to sense curious atmospheres 
al! sorts good and bad. These impressions of such 
atmospheres are not intended to be profound; nor are they 
triticisms, nor laudations. They are but impressions and 
observations, maybe at times only conjectures. Just? Well, 
esch must decide. 

India, then, the spiritual heart of the world. There are 
two Indias: one that might readily be mistaken for a sort of 
blurred copy of Western life; the other is the immortal India 
~deep, secret, incredibly alive and alert to those intimate 
immensities of consciousness which practically spell different 
worlds. And only India has kept open the road to them, only 
India really reverences those who vow themselves to ex- 
poration of those worlds. Only India understands the 
indomitable purpose signified by the odd top-knot, the tied 
beard, the triple staff or cord, the insolent nakedness, the 
ash-smeared skin, the terrible vigil, the tortured, wrecked 
body, the seclusion of the jungle. Oh, and a thousand other 
symbols which mark those, mad enough to seek out immorta- 
lity, and ready enough to discard the pursuit of the fleeting 
shadow and grasp after the reality. 

Because of her secret indrawn life, typified by the veiled 


` eyes of the Yogi, India’s mental atmosphere is austere, remote 
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—Jike the clear ethereal remoteness of some of the Himalayan j 
heights, never to be ascended, except in imagination. The 
Yogi’s powers of silence and unbreakable determination are 
imperative before that rarified mental world will yield any 
response. Yet, there only is to be found the beauty of perfect 
thought. Year piled on year of effort, and just occasionally, 
the fogs of the lower mental worlds are transcended and the 
radiant purity of utter thought is glimpsed. Even if the vision 
is but momentary you know why thousands aspire and struggle 
to attain and to abide in that world. You begin to realise 
something of the patient toil in thought that has made some o 
India’s philosophies peerless. Pure thought, nothing less 
True thought, gleaming, flawless. And the effort to reach it? 
So long, so patient, so fatiguing to the lower mind that dances 
gleefully in its own crowded world. Serene world of thought 
—not to be pulled down to look at and criticise; you mut 
tise to it, nor otherwise shall ever know anything of it. 

Another element in India’s atmosphere is the strange 
element of magic. Every day in homes, in temples, ceremonies 
are performed, and have been for countless centuries. The 
same ceremonies. The morning and evening ceremonies in 
the home, the morning including the famous Géyatri mantram. 
Magic creates forms, forms transmit forces, big and small, 
Wander down the Ganges at Benares. (But Benares is not 
her true name; she is Kashi, ancient Kashi, to whom has 
ever turned India’s longing thought.) Thousands worship 
there daily, thousands have always worshipped there. Temples 
in marble or stone jostle each other on the steep banks of 
Mother Ganga. 

And it is night, moonlit, silent. In jagged pools of shadow 
and light crowd temples and houses. Occasional tiny ail 
lamps flicker before dear shrines. Silence is scarce disturbed 
by the drone of some weary voice repeating ancient rhythmic 
mantrams. Those mantrams, those thoughts made musical, 
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have peopled the mental atmosphere. Here is Shiva in pure 
majesty, or engaged in His Cosmic dance, that dance is the 
whirl of planets and the energy of all things; there Vishnu 
and His adored incarnation Shri Krshna, blest babe and youth. 
Kili too, in her dread destructive form, and Lakshmi, the 
forgeous; there Sarasvati, the radiant, and Uma, the wisely 
tender and above all the mysterious “Supreme Mother”. 
Behold Bhima too, the warrior in his grand rude giant strength. 
Angelic hosts also, flashing, ardent—and so many more, 
"Itus-eyed,” with coruscating crowns and crowding myriads 
d joyous attendants. Are they real and invoked—or are they 
thought-made ? 

Indian nights. Who can forget them? Still, haunting, 
even a little terrifying. Minds are busy with mystery, with 
magic, worship, glory, evil, joy and misery. It is a little 
werwhelming—one had best sleep dreamlessly in [ndia. 

There are other currents running through this dominant 
amosphere—Mohammedan, Jain, Christian, Buddhist and so 
m They are still, after many centuries, but faint notes in the 
nighty chord of India’s thought-world. 

Then Ceylon. How different! Here is quiet joy. Not 
many devotions, but one devotion to Peace incarnate—the 
lord Buddha. His Love, His Law, His Sangha (brotherhood) 
wrvade the lovely island—ancient Lanka where Ravana 
thew the dice of evil and found death at the hands of his 
lord, the perfect Rama. Over Adam’s Peak where broods 
the thought of the Lord pilgrims seek the mystic feet; at 
Anuradhapura is still the Bo-tree, severed branch from off 
that favored tree whereunder sat the Lord in meditation and 
iom which He emerged the Enlightened ; His fragrant spirit 
gassed over Kelani and the perfume of it lingers still. 

Temples are everywhere. Meditate in them. They 
atune the mind to large thoughts and to peace. Seek in that 
peace the meaning of Nirvana, and mayhap some divine ray 
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of the blessed Lord’s thought will illumine your mind and 
for ever you will be aware, dimly at first, of vast law and order 
swaying all things and in and through which moves man’s 
immortal spirit with assurance and power. Sit in dim undis 
turbed temple corners and seek out in thought these high 
things. In that atmosphere of eternal peace vision seems 
near and possible... 

In the cocoanut groves the moon flashes silver upon 
swaying fronds. The pathways beneath are in gloom. Into 
some open space come silent forms till all are assembled 
Then the throb of the tom-toms breaks the silence. Int 
the circle of moonlight spring “devil-dancers,” dark and 
menacing, whirling their fire-sticks. The air is a-quiver 
with disturbing rhythms. Here is dark thought abroad, 
ancient terrors expressed, the wild will in man ario, 
the call made to old mysteries of nature’s untamed savage 
self, Akin is it all with those who place the pin-stabbel 
waxen figure in the house of an enemy that he may de 
mysteriously, and akin also to those who stealthily rob the 
grave of the wherewithal to concoct dread unclean images... 

Soft exquisite nights when the firefly flickers in ant 
out and—the body in repose—thought rises and seeks the 
Refuge andthe Law. A benign Presence is felt in whom the 
mind may rest in long contemplation and know the comfort 
of the one Truth, the one Wisdom. 

Australia. Here oldest land and youngest people meet. 
Lying silent so long beneath the Southern Cross, bereft o 
deep thought—for the slowly dying remnant of her dark sons 
knew few throes of soaring mind—ancient Lemuria slepta 
myriad, myriad years. Her rocks grew hoary, her forests 
slumbered, her fauna and flora knew no change, none 
tampered with bird or beast. No planting, no cultivation 
altered an incredibly ancient order of things. The black 
women dug bulb and root from the ground for food, the 
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black men with unerring skill tracked wild creatures, captured, 
killed and ate them. Nothing changed. Nigh silent the 
world of thought, save for vague uneasy stirrings of primitive 
minds, and the, restless ghosts of a glory passed long since in 
the remote beginnings of things. 

The nations of the “West” descend upon the shores of 
this old land and bring with them the incessant hurry and 
damor of “modern” Jife. Thought springs colored by 
vironment, where space ofters freedom and tradition has no. 
meaning. The thought-world seems empty, mind and body 
ttewse in those sun-soaked spaces, life dreams and broods. 
Even in crowded cities there is not yet much clash of thought 
ad few, as yet, well worn tracks in the mental atmosphere. 
Here too is a free spacious world to be filled, And fill it will, 
with thought known and loved and borrowed from all the 
world, and with thought new and speculative, and above all 
dating, daring . . . In the realm of emotions there is 
ateady a strong artistic tide running and this will come in the 
future to heights of powerful expression in color, in sculpture, 
in music. 

South Africa, in parts, has also lain for ages beneath the 
Southern Cross, but not so silently, not so securely. Her 
bead, starkly beautiful bosom has been stirred, and rent, and 
sated, and healed. She has seen the coming of early 
civilisations and has watched them depart. The ruthless 
back tribes have come down out of the North, the equally 
nithless nations of the West have come over the seas and up 
through the South to be tested for fitness for Empire. Savage, 
intelligent, shrewd * gentlemen” those builders of black 
Empires. “ Witch-doctors,” keen-witted with wicked insight 
into the fears, frailties and passions of human nature aided 
and abetted, at a price, in the building. Then were tyrannous 
tule and haunting horrors and an untamed rhythm of life 
thet throbbed in wild music and stamping fury of dance, 
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The “black” man’s heart is mysteriously in tune with 
nature, 

The Boer of bygone days trekked with amazing persist- 
ence across arid plains and defied the savagery in man ani 
nature. His Bible was his only guide; his wife and family 
his only companions. His wife obeyed him in her own grim 
superb way and yielded nothing to the staggering disasters and 
hardships that beset her. A chosen people—so they thought 
themselves. 

Then the lure of wealth: buying and selling gold 
and diamonds, feathers, slaves, ivory, farming and hunting- 
all these and more, the best and the worst in the world, “ smel 
out” and struggled for. Then came governments and schools 
seeking order out of much diversity. There is the secret, but 
vivid nature-instructed, lore of all sorts of dark humanity; the 
long slow thoughts of the Bible-instructed Boer ; the quiet a 
Indian thought, the clash of Christian missions seeking 
rewards, the growing definiteness of Universities. Romance 
of life, romance of thought, romance of scenery with grea 
horizons and glowing glory of color . . . The atmo 
spheres of South Africa are certainly distinctive. 

Britain. Thought flowing steadily in many well-worn 
tracks, therefore traditions yielding but slowly. Ireland 
irrupts and thought is bent awhile, Scotland pulls uneasily 
and then settles back because her sons have their part to play 
in an Empire’s fate; Wales lifts her broad shoulders at times 
and then tremors run through the Islands, England stirs with 
astonishing violence now and then, but her burdens are 
many that she quickly quietens down again to the ceaseless 
consideration of them. 

Political—that is perhaps the main thought current o 
Britain’s atmosphere. Of that the centre, of course, is the 
Parliament~—how best to rule with justice. Into that main 
current flows many a tributary stream from far and near, so 
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the thought-world of these little islands, set in grey Northern 
wa, is many-colored. It is crowded, too, anxious always. 


_ There is an insistent brooding sense of something about to 
- happen. In such a Commonwealth of peoples momentous 
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decisions are of daily occurrence, decisions that affect the 
destinies of thousands, millions. It is wearisome. Under the 
tan England’s mentality has acquired some of that desirable 
dspassion which makes for a whole world’s steadiness. It is 


; a well, But it tends to a greyness of life, for responsibility 


sually robes itself sombrely. 
Yet despite ihe outward solemnity there is a way of 


_ wape from it all, for there’s still a Pagan note in England’s 
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chord; there’s a sweet wild call in her fairy glades and wind- 
swept hills where pucks and fairies and dainty elves disport 
themselves and birds sing and the shy wild things are at 
tome. And the people answer the call readily. They 
aplin it as “love of fresh air”! 

There seems so little room for new thought in England, 
lot thought that will make other tracks from which may be 
gined new vistas. England is like India in that. Both are 
mature—the one in action, the other in spirituality. Both 
have exhausted so many possibilities. What is there new, 
uiknown, which may thrill or cause wonder, or even depar- 
ture from the old and familiar! Yet, who knows ? 

In what ways will England remain for centuries yet a 
sow but sure disentangler of the world’s many problems, 
including her own? Her children from over the seas can 


| pay games as well as she, can beat her at them, for they 


have still the zest for laurels. New nations and old are busy 
curing their share of the markets she once monopolised. 
And soon. She is concerned but not jealous 

But there’s an age-long ambition at England’s heart and 
its fulfilment has not yet been secured. 

How to rule with justice? 
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She does not yet know, though she has tried, splendidi 
sometimes—and partly succeeded. Hence her power. By 
there are still bigger hopes burning at her inner shrine 
Who shall reveal them so that the world may glow in thei 
light? The hour has come. Shall it pass ? 

In France also run two currents: one is the bourgeoisie 
of al] sorts and grades; the other is the old aristocracy. 

The bourgeoisie (unpleasant word) are at heart a peasan’ 
people—though they flock the city streets and find curios: 
satisfactions in dull, vulgar and flaunting places which oni 
imagination can invest with any sort of attraction. Th 
Boulevards, for instance, and those pavement cafés! 

The peasant’s heart is in the country with the soif he! 
loves even though industry claims him. France is truly dea 
to him and draws his very soul in some strange magnetic” 
way. France is his constant romance, which he would haw: 
the whole world admire . . . Yet is he practical, shrewt,| 
level-headed, and, despite the waywardness of his emotion 
which lead him, a willing slave. For is not life an enjoyment? 
Who so foolish as not to sip its red wine and relish its flavor? ; 

Meanwhile politics and trade, and the rest, and beyond: 
all-farming . . . 

The long furrows in the big fields, the happy vineyards, , 
the rich fruit, the good vegetables and the radiant flowers 
Then the great harvests and the many little customs that add 
spice to life! Then religion, for beneath all, your bourgeoisie ! 
is religious in his own way. Miracle! It is a word a, 
constantly on his lips as on the lips of the aristocrat. Think | 
of the recently made Saint—little Ste. Marie-Thérèse de: 
Y’Enfant Jesu—who died an early death not so many years ago. ` 
She prayed when living that after her death she might b ' 
allowed to help people and assist in granting their prayers. 
And already over four thousand “ miracles” stand to her 


account; so many indeed, that she has not had to wait for 
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centuries before being canonised. Think of Lourdes and its 
thousands of pilgrims and the “miracles” there too, and of 
dher shrines and holy places whereto the crowds resort for 
the healing of their many ills, mainly bodily. Dear beautiful 
septical France ! 

The Revolution set out to destroy the aristocrats but 
really carried them high on its violent tide and left them 
stranded. Duke, Marquis, Vicomte, Comte, etc.—all are still 
there in a web of social life where “the oldest name in 
France” still commands precedence. Into that world the 
burgesisie seldom steps, not even if it be high in political 
place and power. And the aristocracy is Catholic while 
politics are Freemason—and who shall understand these 
things without much patient consideration and close 
psychological study ? 

The aristocrat has an ineradical love of the beautiful, the 
tate, fine, delicate and exquisite in art. It is part of himself 
and not to be denied. He collects, he surrounds himself with 
dels dart, He handles them as a lover his beloved, with 
lender reverent intimacy. He is irresistibly affected by the 
subtle in the arts. In him moves always a passion for lovely 
things animate and inanimate. The wickedly, but cleverly 
grotesque too he cannot resist. It charms him .. . Life 
altogether intoxicates him. It polishes him at the same time 
and makes him brilliant and urges him to demand an audience 
before which to shine. He is impatient of a world in or out 
ot France that does not admire him . . . Also, for him the 
dramatic moment is precious, poignant, necessary. Life is so 
dale without it, not to be endured ! 

And assuredly— Life is an ecstasy.” 


Josephine Ransom 
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LOVE 


AMID the dim deep mystery of moonlit pines, 

We lingered, you and I, in sweet accord, 

And dreamed of faery palaces where we would dwell, 
Of journeys travelled over sunlit land and sea, 

Of work which we should do for Him, 

To lift the burdens and the sorrows of the world. 


Then with grating iron wing came Strife, 

And stood between us as we sat. 

The fair frail chalice of our love was broke, 

Flung to our feet, the fragments of so sweet a form. 
We parted; and with salt and bitter tear we wept, 
And went our ways. 


Then, as God willed, we met again, 

One summer eve amid the sombre trees, 
Chastened and bruised with battles in the world. 
Once more we built, with finer purpose bent, 
The Temple of our love; 

But now, cleansed of its dross by anguish’s searing flame, 
We built with gold, the gold of Him 

Whose Love holds all within His Breast. 

We learned to live, to strive, to die for this. 

You were no jonger you, no longer I was I, 

But in sweet harmony we learned to see-— 

That all is Love. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH EDUCATION ? 
By WILLIAM A. GOWRIE 


Į is quite evident that something is wrong with education. 
Educators the world over are worrying their heads over 
lamentable conditions that exist in schools and colleges, with- 
out determining the causes, or doing the necessary to change 
them. The press voices the general discontent, and, magazines 
publish articles on the subject offering solutions which, far 
ism clearing up the tangle, serve only to emphasise the need 
af action along reasonable lines, by proposing plans too 
revolutionary and impracticable. 
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I have in mind an article by Mr. H. G. Wells published 
in the Cosmopolitan about a year ago. In his artic 
Mr. Wells decries conditions in schools and colleges, and 
suggests that, universities, with all the paraphernalia of caps 
and gowns, degrees, athletics, etc., be done away with alte 
gether. Mr. Wells considers the four years spent in college 
a protracted holiday; and believes that it would be more 
beneficial to bring youths from the age of fifteen or sixteen 
years in contact with the realities of life. In other words: 
the time spent in schools, others than the primaries, is wasted. 

Instead of universities Mr. Wells would institute a pla 
whereby knowledge would be broadcasted through the medi 
of literature, leaving a few institutions similar to our colleges, 
for the purpose of research, and for the benefit of thos 
students who desired a close contact with the assistants of the 
distinguished teachers whose results it would be their duty te 
impart to them, and to other students all over the world. 

We cannot help but think that the plan proposed is ona 
line with the author’s literary trend. It may be that, at some 
future time universities will be done away with, and some 
other means found to convey education to students: through 
literature, radio, or, yet again, through some means yet to be 
invented; but, the problem before us is: not to do away with 
the secondary schools and colleges but, to make these instr 
tutions do the work for which they are intended; not blaming 
the colleges entirely for the adverse conditions found to-day 
in the educational world, because conditions within the uni- 
= versity campus are caused, in part, by existing conditions is 

the outside world. 
To the pressure from the outside world, of which we 
shall speak later, must be added the lamentable, but undeniable 
fact, that, our educators, with but few exceptions, are narrow- 
$ minded, and have no clear conception of what education is, 
ae or what is its purpose. That is the first stumbling block, and, 
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it must be removed before education can be established upon 
wmd foundations that will permit a satisfying plan to be con- 
ceived and put into permanent effect. We must establish 
delinttely: What is education; and what is its purpose. We 
must also determine what are “‘ the realities-of life” to which 
Mr. Wells refers, And, furthermore, we must find out what 
ne are struggling for, or better yet, what are the things worth 
struggling for, 

Education is, indeed, a most complex problem, and, its 
complexity is not lessened by the fact that, as the saying is: 
“We don’t know where we're going; but, we're on our way.” 
ånd, that is exactly our case. Some unknown force urges on 
ba hidden destiny. Something within us whispers that we 
must acquire knowledge; that we must strive for perfection. 
But, why we should do this, and for what ultimate purpose is 
yond the ken of our educators. 

Education has been defined as “the pursuit of know- 
kige”; but, evidently this cannot be an end in itself, but a 
means to some end. Now, is education to be considered as a 
means for the procurement of riches? A short cut in the 
aquisition of material well-being? Is education to be acquired 
iat we may shine in the glory of our superior knowledge 
over our less favored co-inhabitants of this globe ? 

The prevalent idea seems to be in favor of education as 
ameans for obtaining sufficient knowledge in some line of 
human endeavor that may be capitalised, either in dollars, or 
i honors. The profession is the thing; and, if we acquire a 
smattering of general knowledge to go with it, well and good ; 
it not, it does not so much matter. Success in life is measur- 
al by those two standards, and we follow the precept to: 
“Let our light so shine before men that they may see our 
food works, and glorify us who are here on earth.” 

These dominant tendencies in the outer world have a 
corresponding effect in the college world. Then too, we are 
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living in an age of wonders. Every day brings forth another 
invention conceived that this world shall be made a mue 
pleasant place to live in, from a material point of view. Aag 
the consensus of opinion seems to be that money makes the 
wheels go round; because it is the means of placing with: 
our reach all those pleasures and commodities made possib ! 
by modern inventions and manufacture. The average young’ 
man goes to college with but one ambition : to learn his chos : 
profession in the shortest possible time in order to get out ! 
in the world and make enough money to supply himself wit! 
f all the physical comforts and pleasures available. The ma 
who does not go to college also wants the same thing: money, 
and, we find this general trend moulding college education, 
These conditions exist because we lack the bel 
outlook that could give us a comprehensive view of the present 
and the future in the light of the past, and our educators, 
whom we should look for guidance, seem not to heed the 
lessons history has to teach. They seem to forget that, it 
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ż order to realise true progress the physical must move parallel 


‘a with the spiritual. That when the physical progress domi 
3 nates we have . . . The Roman Empire; when the 
Spiritual stifles the material progress we have . . . Inda 
With these two object lessons before us we should, obviously, 
take the middle course. But, this world is being made» , 
pleasant a place {materially} that we are losing our capacily | 
for the pleasures of the spirit. We are becoming cerebral | 
and stifling our budding intuitive tendencies. Pleasure 
is supplanting happiness, and, that way hes danger. 

The present conditions and tendencies are causing ê 
plethora of specialisation: In the field of scientific research, 
in the industries, in commerce, in education and in letters, » 
fact, in all fields of human activities the specialist has supplant 
ed the man of general knowledge. Universities prepare special | 
courses and special programmes of study, eliminating entirely | 
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those studies that are not absolutely essential for a working 
knowledge of the profession in question. Cramming into the 
shortest possible time the indispensable, trusting that the 
student will acquire what passes for an education after he 
graduates and gets out in the world, 

This modality is due to the vertigo that has taken posses- 
son of humanity in recent times. Everything must be done 
quickly, and, it is considered best to do something mediocre in 
a hurry, than well but slowly. We seem to be afraid that old 
afe or death will overtake us before we finish doing what 
we have at hand; and, humanity might be likened to a child 
tho, in the absence of his parents takes from the cupboard a 
pr of jelly, and is bent on transferring to his tummy as much 
othe sweet as possible before someone returns and stops him. 

The fact is, that we do not realise that life is like a fuel, 
thet we must conserve in order to get the most out of. That 
it we use it with care it will last and permit us to reap great 
benefits; but, if we waste it, and burn it up carelessly it will 
won give out and leave us stranded far from our goal. But, 
a we said before, the vertigo of velocity has taken possession 
dus and we are drawn into the vortex in spite of ourselves. 
Time is money, and, we must prepare ourselves in college, as 
quickly as possible, in order to get out in the world and make 
enough money before our life curve begins to decline. Ina 
word, the objective is: Money. Let us not blind ourselves to 
thet fact. The perfecting of the individual, and hence of the 
iman family is relegated to a secondary place. We are at 
the aeme of physical endeavor, and anyone who dares advance 
the opinion that we are on the wrong road, and that it leads 
to dissolution and disaster will be laughed at for his pains. 
And our educators, whom we should expect to know better, are 
themselves drawn into the current, and, following the line of 
least resistance, do not try to lead the students along the path 
of real progress, but allow them to formulate their own plans 
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of study. To-day, the college student holds the reins. The 
educators are powerless in their weakness. 

Undoubtedly, one of the objects of the university shoul 
be the preparation of the student so that, on his graduation be 
shall be capable of taking his place in society as an efficient 
member, able to earn a livelihood for himself and those tha 
may become dependent upon him. But, do we find that itis 
absolutely necessary for a young man to go to college in order 
to do that ? Are the successes in life found only among colleg 
graduates? Is it not true that the college man is handicappa 
when he leaves college, and cannot compete with the ma 
who is already in the field. That he must begin at the bottom 
just like any other man who has not had the advantage ol¢ 
college education but has the experience? There are man 
men who laugh at a college education, and, why shoul 
not they, when without wasting four precious years in colleg 
they have acquired riches and as much knowledge as tk 
average college graduate. There seems to be no difference 
either way; but, there should be. The difference betwee 
the college graduate and the man who has not received: 
college education should be, not in the greater amount d 
knowledge possessed by the former, but in his higher ideals. His 
contact with superior men, in an atmosphere devoid of egotism 
created by the money making craze, should leave its mat 
indelibly stamped upon his every thought and act. Colleg 
life should be the realisation of the ideal life, and, the college 
graduate should carry with him through life the intense desire 
to extend those ideal conditions to the outside world. The 
college graduate should be to the world, what the teacher to 
the student. Knowledge alone does not make for education, 
there must be a correlation, a harmonious interweaving of the 
elements that will result in a multiphase growth: a veritable 
microcosm, capable of continued expansion in all directions 
Such a man only, may be called educated. 
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The student should be taught that this great universe is 
evolving towards a higher state; That it is constrained by 
immutable laws that work for a definite purpose in accordance 
with a preconceived scheme of things, and that man has a 
place in this scheme. What that place is, and what is 
expected of him must be arrived at by educators before they 
are worthy of the name, 

Teachers to-day believe that they are doing their duty 
when they simply impart knowledge to the students; but, that 
is orly one phase of education. The teacher must have the 
capacity to instil idealism. He must prepare the way for the 
acquisition of intuitive perception. At present we are working 
dong cerebral lines only; but, the organs of intuition exist in 
man, although they are at present atrophied by disuse, and 
must be energised into action by the proper methods. 

We rely entirely on reason and common sense. Our 
teaching is objective; but, this is not the important point: not 
what is taught or how, but, for what purpose. The methods 
and plans may be defective, but, if the object is worthy and 
ever before us, the errors and deficiencies will disappear in 
time, We would not build a factory without knowing what we 
ae going to manufacture; not shoot at a target if we did not 
know that such a thing as a target exists or where it is situated, 
and yet, we spend great sums of money, and infinite pains on 
education without knowing what education is or what it is for. 

It is possible, as Mr. Wells asserts, that universities will 
pass away and become matter of history, and, that education 
will be imparted in other ways: through literature, radio or 
wme other means yet to be discovered, but, whether the 
universities remain or go; whether we educate through this 
or that method, the fact remains that we must know what we 
are educating for. We are like travellers on the deck of a 
ship, All crowding to the bow, straining our eyes in trying 
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by climbing the mastheads some would be able, to ses 
if not the port of landing, at least the shoals and rocks on the 
path of the ship. The travellers at the mastheads should be 
our teachers, our leaders, to whom we should look up to in al 
confidence. 

This Twentieth Century, that we insist on calling 
enlightened, has presented the shameful spectacle of a college 
professor before a bar of justice answering to the charged 
teaching evolution. And, not so long ago a Cambridg 
professor was nearly dismissed because he happened to figure 
as co-respondent in a divorce suit. These two example 
suffice to establish our real status of enlightenment. We 
pride ourselves on being broadminded, and, yet, we perm 
these things to happen. We are not even consistent in ow 
errors, Since we proceed by elimination, why not admit al 
creeds, all philosophies, all theories, and study them all, taking 
from each what we consider of value? Why refuse to see but 
from our point of view ? Why accept one religion, one metho 
of investigation, one philosophy when we can take them all 
and make use of each in proportion to their worth ? Why no 
follow the example of Walt Whitman and contain all? 

Not until education is universal shall we make headway. 
To-day we are limited by regionalism, and nationalism, ant, 
our schools and colleges teach that our best is the best: ou 
system of government, our plan of education, our this and out 
that. But, that is not education. Education must be compre 
hensive with internationalism in view. The man who does 
his duty towards his family is worthy. The man who also 
does his duty towards his community is worthier. The man 
who, besides, does his duty towards his nation is worthier 
still; but, the man who is educated enough to do his duty 
towards these institutions, and besides realises that he owes 
a duty towards the whole human family, and takes his place 
as a citizen of the world, is really great, is really educated. 
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That should be the aim of all true educators, to make citizens 


ofthe world. Not: “My Country”; but: “My World.” 


As stated above, the Alma Mater should represent ideal 
conditions realised within the limits of the campus, and the 
am of each student, to extend these conditions to embrace all 
the outside world. But, in order to realise this we must fill 


_ wr university chairs with real educators. Men capable of 
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leading, not following along with the student body. Telling 
the students what they shall have, not asking them what 
they want. There are such men in the world to-day. Let us 
find them, and pay them enough so that they may be able to 
dedicate their lives entirely to education. And, here we find 
amark of our real esteem for education: the poorest paid 
profession in the world is that of the teacher. You may say 
that those we have are not worth more. Perhaps that is so. 
But you cannot reasonably expect a capable man to forego 
a lucrative position in the world in order to enter a college to 
tech for a salary equal to that received by a streetcar 
conductor, or a private chauffeur, 

Education should be synthetic, but, ours is an age of 
specialisation, The college courses are divided and subdivid- 
ed in specialities, and a student who goes to college to study a 
certain speciality, studies that and nothing more. Anything 
aot directly related to his subject is discarded. 

This limitation is a great ohstacle to education. Univer- 
silies are reduced to the category of institutions in which 
professions and specialities are taught, in preparation 
for the struggle that is to commence with the departure 
from college. A struggle that becomes more and more 
tragic, as we invent others and more complicated 
superfluities. The so-called struggle for existence is, to 
a certain extent, a myth. The real necessities of life are 
few, and within reach of the average man; but, the universi- 
tes are being prostituted, the Alma Mater is being 
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commercialised, and, is taking more pains for the gratification 
of the pleasures of the body, than for the welfare of the soul. 

Undoubtedly specialisation has made possible the enormous 
progress of modern times. It is true that allowing for the 
limited capacity of the average man, he will render a mor 
efficient labor by dedicating all his activities to one lined 
action. There is a notable increase in efficiency ; there are 
less errors; less time lost, and in the world of dollars and 
cents where time is money, the specialist has become 
indispensable. 

It would seem from the foregoing that, specialisation by 
the individual is to be desired. That this dedication toa 
limited field, say of investigation, of a great number o 
specialists will result in a more comprehensive knowledge 
of the whole field. But it is not so. Specialisation in one 
aspect of a subject that possesses other modalities only 
serves to limit the range of vision of the specialist. He 
will see the details clearly; but, will lose sight of the 
correlation of the parts. He will lose the faculty of grasping 
the whole process at a glance; of looking at the painting 
in its entirety, so that losing the details, the strokes ¢ 
the brush, the unity of the work may stand forth harmonious 
and splendent. Much may be learned by studying the 
stars through a telescope; but, more may be learned by 
looking at the firmament with the naked eye, and permitting 
the wonderful panorama to reveal to us the greatness of that 
Law that rules the universe. Let us study the stars through 
the telescope, by all means, but let us look at the sky with our 
naked eye also, 

Every man should specialise in something ; but, he should 
gravitate naturally to that limitation after years of preparation 
in other fields, so that the limitation he imposes on himself 
shall be in respect to his activities only, not because of 
ignorance of the others, as will obviously be in the case ofa 
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student who enters a university and devotes all his time to the 
sudy of one particular specialty. And, so we have to-day that, © 
the average civil engineer knows nothing of political science, 
bology, philosophy or letters. A lawyer knows next to nothing 
mathematics; a mechanical engineer may have heard 
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te word esthetics, or he may not. The objection is offered | Eugi ie . 
that life is too short, and that we may not hope to learn all | t 
there is to be known in one short span of life. The argument eoo F: 
i xr 


is weak, and based on limited knowledge of the way in which 

| Ite functions. Besides, the college education is not supposed 
b include all the knowledge there is in the world; but, it 
shuld crown the efforts of the preparatory schools by giving 
t the world young men possessing the fundamentals of life. 
The love of truth, and perfection. The desire for further 
expansion in all directions. 

In spite of the fact that specialisation has helped 
material progress in a marked degree, it does not follow 
that it will light the spark of genius in the mind of the 
investigator, and it may be truly said that modern invention 
bas been the result of natural vocation rather than specialisa- 
ton, In chemistry, in physics, in electricity and, in fact, 
wall fields of human endeavor it has been the man of | 
syathetic education, or the amateur who has triumphed. i 

t Men who, disregarding the signposts erected by the : | 
| 
| 
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followers of beaten paths, the men of limited vision, dared 
t sail adventurously over uncharted seas, even against 
he dictates of common sense, guided by their intuition and 
their contempt for limitations. And thus we have that: The 
wventor of photography was an army officer; of the electric 


i 
mtor a bookbinder’s clerk; of the telegraph a portrait EE or 
pinter; of the Packard loom a dressmaker and of the type- E ae 
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writer a farmer. A poet invented the sewing machine; and the 
disk talking machine was the night work of a clothing salesman. 
A lawyer’s clerk invented the wax cylinder phonograph; 
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a grocery man the type casting machine; a physician 
the first pneumatic tire. The hand camera was the inventm 
of a bank clerk, and the film roll of a country preacher. Th 
motion picture machine of a stenographer. The tunnelling 
shield was the invention of an editor; and, the stock ticker d 
a dentist ; two bicycle repair men made the first man-carrying 
aeroplane. A druggist clerk invented the loudspeaker. 

We might go on accumulating evidence to prove mt 
assertion ; but, the above suffice. 

Specialisation in any form, as the belief in any one religion, 
system of philosophy or line of investigation is a limitation. 

There is a story about a man who had worked for year 
in the Ford automobile plant. Finding himself in France with 
out money, he applied for work in an automobile plant. O 
being asked what he knew about automobiles he replied: “l 
know how to tighten screw number 455 of the left mud guard, 
I can tighten fifty screws per minute”. That, allowing far 
exaggeration, is what specialisation does to the individual. 

A person who knows only one language, and has lived in 
only one place may know his language and his place better 
than the traveller who has visited many places and know 
many languages; but, the poliglot and travelier will be broader 
in his views; more comprehensive in his appreciations; wil 
have more capacity to assimilate. 

To the actor life is a gesture; to the mathematicians 
formula; to the religious a prayer; but, we know that lifeis 
something more, that life is many-sided, and that if we are to 
understand it, we must be many-sided also. If this is an age 
of enlightenment then let us destroy existing barriers t 
expansion. Thus, and only thus shall we gain freedom from 
ignorance and prejudice, the greatest obstacles to true progress 


William A. Gowrie 


CHRIST AND ANTI-CHRIST 
By ALICE A. BAILEY 


iig major premises have governed the religious thought 
of humanity throughout the ages. One of them is the 
bt of man’s search for God, and the other is the realisation 
d God’s search for man. One is evidenced by the whole 
mad of the teaching and symbology of the great religious 
nis, and the other by the constant appearing of messengers 
mong men, bringing a Word from God to His wandering 
wns, urging them to seek until they find Him, to return with 
seed to their home with Him, and not to rest until they find 
a resting place in His bosom. These two parallel lines of 
aching can be found running like a gold and silver thread 
‘bough the warp, woof and pattern of all religions. They 
indicate a fundamental truth—perhaps the fundamental truth 
t where the children of men are concerned. 

That this teaching has been allegorised until its original 
simplicity has been lost is, of course, inevitably the case; that 
i has been twisted by the theologians, distorted by academic 
intrinaires, and hidden behind the puerilities of men’s minds 
sindispatahly true; but back of all the allegories, the dogmas 
ad doctrines, the disputations and the commentaries of theo- 
bgtans lies a clear and simple truth, with a wide general 
aplication. As the centuries slip away this truth is emerg- 
ing ever more clearly, and the laws which govern this 
eciprocal search will be increasingly made apparent. 
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This truth might be summed up for us in the followin 
brief formula ; 

Every human being is a son of God, for all souls are om 
with the Oversoul. 

Within each son of God lies the power to evolve ani 
grow, just as there lies within the infant the potentiality d 
the man. 

When full growth or perfection is attained, a son of Gu 
stands forth, with the right to stand in the Presence of the 
Father. 

From that Presence He again goes forth to the plae 
where His younger brethren struggle in the darkness toak 
them in their evolution. 

When that returning son of God is One who has achieve 
high place in the Father’s home, He frequently brings 
special message and carries a special type of force. In this 
case He is called a World-Teacher, an Avatar, a Saviore! 
the race. 

This is the simplest statement of this occult truth, butit 
involves big issues, and the results of such an advent are» 
many and significant that history deals largely with them, and 
there ensues a world-wide recognition. The familiar story 
round which the faith of Christendom is centred gives us the 
picture of such a son of God, the eldest in a great family d 
brothers, the Master of all the Masters, and the Teacher alike 
of angels and of men. 

For two thousand years the message He brought of love 
and service has sounded in the ears of men, and ever there 
has been with us the anticipation of His return. For the past 
twenty-five years this anticipation has been superseded by 
conviction of the imminence of His near approach, and every- 
where proclamation has gone forth: Lo, He is here! Lo, He 
is there! The Christian Church proclaims His near return; 
cults in India give Him a name and say He is already with 
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u; the Mohammedan peoples live in expectancy of the 
appearance of the Iman Mahdi, and the Buddhists of another 
Buddha, whilst the Theosophical Society, in line with the 
fest, announce the presence with us of the World-Teacher in 
the person of Krishnamurti. The Bahaist states that He has 
come and gone. 

What is the truth in these matters ? How can we arrive 
da certainty as to eternal verities in the midst of the turmoil 
d voces and the clamor of claimants? What are the 
pinciples involved, which, when found, will act like Ariadne’s 
thread and lead us out of the maze of speculation into the 
ight of day? What does the emergence of this expectancy at 
his time signify? Is it possible that there is truth and fact 
uderlying the veil of illusion, of glamor and of error? There 
surely must be, 

In the search for truth in this connection, in the spread 
d discussions about the matter, and in the general expectancy 
les only good, for the power to discriminate and to think truly 
is developed thereby, and the growth of the intuition is 
istered, Men grow by coming to their own decisions, and by 
knowing why and for what reason they accept or reject a 
decttine, a dogma, a claim or claimant. If we accept intelli- 
nily a formulated truth and believe it, then that is the truth 
fr us. If we intelligently accept a Teacher, then for us he 
is the teacher, and the same truth applies in connection with 
the World-Teacher. If we accept Him, then He is the World- 
Teacher, as far as we individually are concerned. But the 
verse is equally true, and there is no sin or wrong where 
pople intelligently, sincerely and thoughtfully reject a teaching 
wa teacher. There is no harm in questioning. Men grow 
by answering truthfully and in the light of their own souls 
such questions as the following : 

Do I believe in the return of the Christ, or of the World- 
Teacher? If so, why ? If not, why ? 
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Do | believe that this is the time for His return? 

Can I state why He is looked for now, and why (unde 
the cyclic law) the sound of His feet may be heard ? 

Do I believe, for instance, that Krishnamurti is the vehick 
for the World-Teacher ? If so, why ? If not, why ? 

Do I reject the claim that is made for him because Í an 
antagonistic to those who are sponsoring him ? 

Or, do I reject these claims because, after due thought, 
time and consideration I see no indication of a message given, 
a note sounded or of power pouring through the personality 
involved ? 

Again, do I accept the claims made for him because thos 
I respect accept him and believe them, or because I am 
naturally a follower and devotee ? 

Questions such as these when honestly faced and candidly 
met will Jead a man into the truth, and we arrive at the 
realisation that it is not the holding of this or that belief which 
is the thing of paramount importance but the fact of being 
sincere with oneself. It is not this doctrine or that teacher 
which is of moment, but the using of the God-given power d 
arriving at a knowledge of truth through the right use of the 
mind. We are saved by the light that is in us and notby 
someone else’s light; we can know the truth and the truth 
can make us free, because in our own souls lie light aad 
wisdom, and we need not walk by another man’s truth or 
accept a formulation of truth on the evidence of another. 

The problem before each one of us these days is to listen 
with sympathy and understanding to the varied presentations 
of truth and to the beliefs of others. We must investigate in 
love and with intelligence the differing claims and ideas. $ 
few people use their minds; so many use their emotions and 
their loyalties or their prejudices! In the process, we must 
refrain from condemnation and loud-voiced derision, and 
carefully sift, watch and defer decision until such times 
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l wt own inner monitor speaks, indicating the direction 
. in which truth (for us individually) must lie. Then, having 


j 


stiled along what line our activities and allegiance must 
b organised, having cleared our minds through meditation 


: and clear logical thinking, let us remember three things: 


First, that the great “ heresy of separateness” is the one 
damning sin. 

Second, that every aspirant to light and knowledge has to 
gard himself from the danger of crystallisation, over-devotion 
t the form of truth which appeals to him the most, and from 
tte tendency—present in all of us—to become a theologian, 
which is, after all, only misapplied devotion to a cause 
a teacher or a form of truth. Let us watch against the 
making of Bibles, and of infallibilities, of popes and beloved 
teachers, 

Third, that the true Occultist must remember to 
voperate with all groups of thinkers who are helping 
thers towards the light, even though their methods, 
thnique, dogmas, and terminologies may not be his. 

With these thoughts clearly in our minds, let us look at 
tte whole subject of the Christ, and His return as the World- 
Teacher, from a wider point of view than the personal, and 
lt us at the same time include in our thought the opposing 
frat concept, that of the Anti-Christ, or Adversary. Thetwo 
ae inseparable, and together produce the perfect manifestation. 

Let me say from the outset that I am not in sympathy 
mith the point of view which seeks to prove that Anti-Christ 
the Roman Catholic Church, or the Pope, nor do I believe 
that it is the sum total of those religions which the orthodox 
Christian regards as heathen. Books have been written to 
pove that some outstanding personality (historical, religious 
& otherwise, whose views differ from those of the writer of 
that book) is Anti-Christ. Anti-Christ is regarded by many as 
the teaching and the teacher whose theology differs from 
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theirs, yet—if this is so-—-they are, in their turn, Anti-Christty 
others dittering from them. Thus it becomes apparent thi 
this interpretation is a figment of the imagination and indi 
cative of a pugnacious disposition. The same separative and 
critical idea can be seen in the ranks of the Occultists an 
Theosophists, who call those who do not accept views ident. 
cal with theirs, black magicians. Thus lines of demarcatim 
are set up, antagonisms fostered, and separation brought about, 
simply because people disagree on terminology and interpre 
tations, accept different teachers and swear by some Bible 
These kinds of people are always with us and—are sonsd 
God as we are! 

Anti-Christ is not therefore the Catholic Church or an 
other religious body; it is not the aggregate of so-calle 
“heathen” nations; it is not some mysterious man of power, 
or that person or teacher we do not like and from whom we 
differ. Perhaps we could define Anti-Christ as the sum iota 
of all that opposes and stands in the way of soul freedom, 
whether we are concerned with the individual soul of map, 
the soul of humanity as a whole, or the soul of a planetay 
sphere, or of a solar system. It is all that obstructs progres 
and stultiftes growth; it is that which prevents the entrance 
of the light and bars the way to truth. It is one of the divir | 
“pairs of opposites,” that duality which is the cause of mat 
festation. It is therefore the matter aspect, the body or form, 
the substance side of creation in contradistinction to the life, 
the soul, the spirit aspect. 

Matter is frequently called the mother aspect, because in 
it and through it the germ of soul is brought to maturity, and 
the son is brought into manifestation. Anti-Christ is therefore 
that mother aspect of divinity seeking to retain hold upon the 
Son, forgetting that the Son of God must stand forth free and 
unrestrained by the Mother, untrammelled by form, and 
liberated from the lure of the body nature. The pairs o 
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spposites must travel together and serve each other until the 
inevitable time comes when Spirit, having “ mounted on the 
shoulders of matter,” emerges out of the realm of material 
irm and functions as a Son of God (cosmic or individual) in 
bll manifestation. Without the use of form, no Son of God 
could come into being; without the help of matter and the 
process of incarnation not a single human being could know 
himself for what he is—an individual free soul, with power to 
function on our planet and there to develop those potentialities 
and capacities which ultimately enable him to soar into the 
Heavens. Everywhere life and form are found together, and 
the interplay of the force of matter (which is the cosmic Anti- 
Christ) and the force of Spirit (which is the cosmic Christ) is 
that which produces evolution itself, that mysterious unfolding 
process which is carrying all creation on to its goal and 
consummation. 

In individual man the same duality can be found. Soul 
and body function together and, relatively speaking, that force 
which is the life of the body-nature, works against the soul- 
nature and thus can, with equal truth, be called Anti-Christ. 
When the pull of that force no longer attracts the soul, and 
when the form aspect no longer has any allure, then the man 
sands free and we call him a perfected man. Later, when his 
knowledge has unfolded into perfect love and wisdom, we call 
him a Christ, and the command of the great Son of God, Who 
is the symbol to all humanity of divine possibility, is carried 
out: “Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father which is 
in Heaven.” The son has attained his full growth. 

The Devil (which is another name for Anti-Christ) might 
therefore be regarded as the aggregated intelligence of the 
body-cells, and of the atoms which go to the construction of 
that physical, emotional and mental something which we call 
the personal lower self. This is the great Adversary to the 
emancipation of the Sons of God. This is the intelligence of 
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matter battling against the wisdom of the soul. This underlie 
the cry of S. Paul when he says: 
For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no gwd 


thing: for to will is present with me; but how to perform that which 
is good I find not. 


For the good that I would, I do not: but the evil which ] would 
not, that I do. 


Now if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me. 


I find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is present 
with me. 


For 1 delight in the law of God after the inward man: 


But I see another law in my members, warring against the law 


of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which i 
in my members. 


Oh! wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from th 
body of this death ?? 


Man is himself a paradox, the battleground and also the 
fighting warrior. 

The same general concept can be found underlying all 
other types of forms—forms of nations, of organisations, and 
of all large groups, social, religious and political. These 
forms are governed by the same laws and veil the same inner 
struggle. Always the exoteric form seeks to hamper, hinder 
and hide the manifestation of the inner spiritual force. The 
union of these two—life and form—follows the same sequence 
of events as we see in the natural processes of nature; first 
the birth of the form, due to the struggle of life to emerge; 
then its growth, as that life impels it onward ; next the period 
of usefulness, when the form is used to meet the purpose of 
the life, and finally its eventual death and decay, as it proves 
inadequate to the needs of this life. Such is the history of 
every race and nation, of every great religion and sect. Such 
also ts the inevitable history of every occult and esoteric 


organisation, as can well be seen if we study those around us 
at this time. 


1 Romans, VII, 18-24, 
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Let us not forget as this is realised that as the Christ 
aspect, or soul, emerges through the use of form into the ever 
greater manifested perfection on the physical plane, so Anti- 
Christ or the form aspect equally gains and equally achieves 
gerlection, for “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pan together until now . . . waiting for the manifestation 
of the Sons of God”. Matter is as divine as the Soul, and in 
the book of Job we find the Adversary, Satan, appearing 
among the sons of God and walking among them as his right. 
He acts in that wonderful drama as the hinderer and tester, 
calling out all the reserves of the soul and thus developing 
them, H. P. B. hints at this truth in the words: 


It is this grandest of ideals, this ever living symbol of self- 
serifice for the intellectual independence of humanity, this ever active 
exergy protesting against static inertia—the principle to which self- 
asertion is a crime, and thought, and the light of knowledge odious.’ 


Browning also had an insight into this idea in that passage 
where he speaks of the soul that has “ learned, by the means 
of evil that good is best”. Christ speaks to us of the prodigal 
soo, who had no sense of values and no appreciation of his 
Father's home until he had identified himself with the 
sleasures of form and the husks of existence. The origin of 
the word “ Devil” is in itself interesting, as given in Webster’s 
dictionary. It traces back to two Greek words, meaning ¢o 
throw across, and then on to a Samskrt root meaning Zo fal! 
and in this connection two passages from an old Chinese 
Scripture and our Christian Bible are mutually explanatory 
aad can be left to interpret each other. 


One night the stars ceased shining in darkness, and deserted 
it, falling down like rain on earth where they are now hidden.’ 

Thou hast been in Eden the garden of the Lord . . . Thou 
wast the anointed cherub that covereth . Thou wast upon the 
hly mountain of God . . . Thou wast perfect in thy ways from 


1 Romans, VITI, 22, 19. 
? The Secret Doctrine, I1, 553, 
t Tehoon-Tsieoo, 
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the day thou wast created, till iniquity was found in thee ... 
Thine heart was lifted up because of thy beauty; thou hast corrupte 
thy Ms by reason of thy brightness: I will cast thee to tk 
ground, 


How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, Son of tk 
morning!’ 

The symbology of the Masonic ritual, particularly the 

third and sublime degree of Masonry deals with the same 
concept. 
_ kt is not necessary to deal longer with the Anti-Chris 
aspect, nor to lay the emphasis of our thought upon tha 
which is antagonistic to the soul. It is not a good thingh 
concentrate upon the forms which imprison the soul. Itisd 
value to realise their function, and to understand that the 
province of the Anti-Christ, in a human being and in the world, 
is to drive the Sons of God to such a state of mind that they 
will take the kingdom of Heaven by violence and free them 
selves. It leads to intelligent living to realise that every fom 
is the result of the energy of the Adversary, and that in th 
lower kingdoms of nature that energy must dominate, then is 
the human kingdom a balance is first achieved, and net 
comes the battle which must precede the emergence of the 
soul from the dominance of matter. 


Alice A. Bailey 


(To be continued) 


! Ezekiel, XXVIII, 13-17. 
? Isaiah, XIV, 12. 


THE BACKGROUND OF BUDOHIST THOUGHT 
By A. F. KNUDSEN i 


wee one looks into the Buddhist field today it is not easy so | 
to see the links between Buddhism and Hindiism- 
The outward activities are most distinct. To the layman any 
link is inaccessible, for the links lie in the realm of philosophy: 
and that is a ferra incognt/a to the real layman. It is how- 
ever, for the layman that this is written by a layman, to make 
abridge as it were, between the two fields, so that the layman j 
may know that there isa link. Some day more and more i 
students of religion will seek the link between these two great - 
faths, and find the identity in essence. 

What was the atmosphere of India at the time of 
Gautama’s birth and what was being accomplished by the 
culture of the day ? Was India alive or asleep ? Was there a 
wave of materialism over the people, or was spirituality in 
the ascendant ? What was the tendency ? Up or down ? There ! 
ae some who like dry, hard, solid food. And to get at the 
wt of the matter, and see the then world of thought is no : 
ight task. Take g book like Barua’s Pre-Buddhestec Indian 
Philosophy’ and one finds in what a dry soil the tree of 
endition has to grow at times. There one finds a period, 
preceding the coming of the Great Teacher, that one can 
compare with the state of Palestine, 2,000 years ago, or with 
the world today, when again there is a variety of expectations 
a to the return of the Christ. 


1 A History of Pre-Budghistie Indian Philosophy, by Benimadhab Barus, M.A. 
g 
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Beginning with the earliest Vedic times Dr. Barua takes 
us step by step, philosophically speaking, up to the daysaj 
Gautama. Let us therefore take just the immediate twoa 
three centuries preceding and see if we can find what the 
world was thinking and doing. 

Of chronology we must expect little. We havea splendid 
series of books; a Race-Literature is there, but the foreign, a 
well as the Indian, authorities differ as to time, by centuries 
The metaphysicians, the writers of the Mandithya an 
Chandogya-Upanishads, for instance, may be said to sum 
marise the post-Vedic philosophy, but that does not fixa 
date to “Vedic” or “post-Vedic” eras. The sequence, 
is what is important, and with that there seems to ben 
real difference of opinion. Here we have already the dep 
analysis of the human faculties relegated to four planes 
of activity, the osas on five planes, or in some schemes 
an overlapping, as when Mandikya’s waking plane includs 

-both the Anna and Prana-maya Kosha of Varuna. Yaine 
valkya’s much older psychological analysis of three states al 
consciousness fits also into the four of Mandikya. But wha 
is sleeping, what waking or awake, what is the dream 
ing state? We may name them as we use them, do we value 
them as they should be valued? Body-Soul-Spirit ; Christi 
anity takes the lowest and the highest possible, and makes 
stew of all the other bodies of consciousness. This is practically 
what Yajnavalkya and the older ones do. Svapna-sthana, the 
dreaming plane, Sushupta-sthana, or sleeping plane; wh 
dreams ? of what? it is the subject matter that counts. 

Then comes in the 7uritya stage, is it Sushupti under 
another name, or another subdivision of the stages between 
Anna-Maya (food} and Ananda-Maya, (bliss) Kosha ? We 
have the planes of consciousness summed up as the Zaséffiriy: 
system in the Brahmajala Sutta, which follows precisely the 
Mindikya-Upanishad. It is illuminating to put these two 
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Upanishads, the Maudiéya, and the Taitfirīya in a diagram 
parallel to the usual Theosophic subdivisions from physical up 
to the nirvanic and see how gradually the details as to states 
of consciousness were found and were given out. Even in 
H.P.B.’s day Subba Row was loath to give out more than the 
five planes, 

That is quite right; unless you are awake as to a plane 
it does not exist for you, and it is a waste of evolutionary 
dfort to do any speculating about it. Yoga alone will bring 
you to a realisation of it. This is one of the most interesting 


- punts in the transition from Vedic teaching to the 


definitely Buddhistic teaching. The Buddha seems to 
have ignored the ponderable physical shell as non-existent 
b the consciousness as a vehicle, but as a tool only. He 
shows the discrimination of four planes: A@mavacara (kama- 
ksire) astral, Ripavacara (rapa-form), the concrete mind; 
Aripavacara (formless) the abstract mind or causal body; and 
finally Lokufiara, all that was above, the permanent, or real, 
ptlicipator in the wheelof rebirth. Buddha’s teaching as to 
the four kinds of food for these four bodies is also an interest- 
ing parallel or extension of the 7azf{firiya teaching that these 
higher forms of personality are ‘food-eaters’, fed from with- 
at and not self-sustained, therefore impermanent, and to be 
transcended.? 

Dr. Barua’s method of putting the Buddhist teaching 
alongside the older at every stepis very valuable, whether it 
agrees or controverts the Vedic. This study of planes of 
matter, and human bodies on the planes, and faculties corres- 
ponding, should be carried by the student into the Jaina 
parallels and compared also with Patanjali. None of these 
five out the same details, but only enough to identify it to him 
who had a similar vision, lived and worked, on the plane 
in question. 

‘See Tartiriya-Upanishad, 


de 
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In passing allow a digression to the contents of th 
Subala-Upantshad. It anticipates the Christian symbol of th 
child, inculcates “a religious ideal of child-like simplicity a 
outlook on life”. And the Buddha controverts in a Majjhims 
Dicourse* the idea that “the child is the very model of mora ; 
perfection ”. But that is really only discrimination between - 
i child as type of inexperience, or as moral agent, a very! 
| big difference. The wondering attitude of the child isi 
necessary if one approach the Mysteries with any possibi, 
lity of success. 

In the Chandogya-Upanishad (especially chapter VI} isa ` 
most complete synthesis, or condensation, of the post-Vedic 1 
philosophy. Dr. Barua confesses to a difference of opinions 
to the order of importance of human interests, e.g. how 
water is more potent or important than food? That seems 
Strange, but it gives the key to the failure of moders 
India. The learned Doctor should experiment. Go with 
out water, taking food; then go without food, taking water, 
in twenty-four hours the experimenter will agree with the 
Upanishad. Our intellectual analysts of these old Upanishads ; 
fail to realise that they are talking from experience, from 
tests and practices, and not merely inventing verbiage, ot 
fiction. Anyone who puts these statements to the test is sure 
of ultimate success. How pass judgment on Patanijali for 
instance, 1f one has never tried out his directions to the end, to 
success ? The Orientalist often says things that bring a smile 
to those who know, who know even only the threshold d 
what is to be known. The real philosopher is an explorer, a 
naturalist, a master of introspection, dealing with facts. For 
an energetic mind the order and value of the twenty-three 
terms in the Chandogya-Upanishad is very enlightening, and 


someone conversant with both Samskrit and Theosophy should 
dig it al} out for us. 


1 Majrhimea, Il, pp. 24-25. 
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It is in the period of about two or even three hundred 
yars before Buddha {circa 800-600 B.C. according to 
Dr. Barua}, that we find the daily life and thought deteriorat- 
ing in virility of thought and action. It is here that we 
find the rapidly growing sophistry and dogma that is the 
typical or prevalent attitude of mind in the Hinda body, 
wal and political as well. It is what one would expect 
alter Sri Krshna’s most successful extirpation of the Kshattria 
Caste inthe Mahabharata. That left, as Babu Bhagavan Das 
clearly shows, * only the Vaishya or merchant caste to carry 
m with the Brahmins to be sure; but it meant for India a 
ng period of commercial-mindedness, no longer tempered 
with the chivalry of knighthood. It was Cavaleria Rusticana 
oa very big scale. In other words the whole of India's 
thought-life was suffering, as some parts of America are now 
ularing, from fundamentalism, All the symptoms are there. 
+ But especially did the Sook take precedence over the zdes. 
Here took root the teachings of the six Sophists against whose 
tachings there is much said in both the earlier as well as 
ihe later texts of Buddhism. 

Mahavira, the founder of a school to emphasise the 
ixtrine of Free-will, “ Dynamic Activity,” was evidently on 
he crest of the new wave of evolution, for his labor became 
the foundation of a sect lasting till today—Jainism. He called 
bis principle Krivavada, Dynamism. 

Into this India came now Gautama, the Buddha. 

In emphasising the differences between his and the 
ther teachings, Mahavira classified the others as: {1} 
Atiriyam, having a theory of non-existence; {2} Annanam, 
wely the modern sceptics; (3) Vinavam, or Moralists. This 
s practically the same as the Buddha’s subdivision, so 
Dr. Barua reviews the epoch dividing the teachers and their 
philosophies under the three heads of: (1) Metaphysicians; 


'frshne, a Study in the Theory of Avafdras. 
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(2) Sceptics; (3) Moralists. Mahavira gives us a deep an 

convincing analysis of the intellectual field of his day, Re 

puts the teachers in eight classes thus: (1) Monists, Theiss 

Monotheists; (2) Pluralists; (3) Extensionists; (4) Cosmo: 

gonists; (5) Sensualists (Sensationists) ; (6) Annihilationists; 

{7) Eternalists ; and (8) Materialists or Va-san{z-paralokavadin, 

One has no space for all their names, and a full descriptiond 

all their vagaries of thought is anyhow unimportant, for w 
have them with us still, Buddha makes a similar lig,’ 
; .« leaving out the “ Eel-wrigglers ”, the Sceptics, | 
“Kala (Time) is no one’s friend and no one’s enemy. 

So the problem of time was wrangled over; the Buddts| 
Jataka (No. 245) criticises the Epic doctrine of time. “Time; 
is Brahman, the Eternity.” So it goes, “Time is Goda 
“time is a maya, a figment of the mind”. Dr. Barus 
chapter on time is very full of hints from all authorities, Ë 
is interesting to see that there is ‘“‘a Bodhisattva view” s 
opposed to the Vedic or Epic even in pre-Buddhistic times 
It is interesting to see that the Arhat is the destroyer of tim 
(4a/aghaso, consumer of time} for by being free of rebirth j 
he is above time. In other words time is no longer a facto 
in the Arhat’s cosmos. It all comes so very close to Bergson’: 
Duration, which is also H. P. B’s term. a l 
Practically all the theistic doctrines ot the day, no matter i 
how old or venerable, even that of Isvara-Kyshņpa’s, in the ' 
Bhagavad-Gita, and the teachings of Kapila {The Fiery) in th . 
Svefāsvatara-Upaniskad, is contradicted in some part of the | 
Buddhist record and teaching. The Buddha evidently wasa 
breaker of forms (Iconoclast) and “ Forms” of God had to go 
In summarising the Buddha’s ideas, we get the higher bodies ! 
of the Theosophic World as refuge for the consciousness 
when these worlds (sun, etc.) come to an end; it is | 
Abhassara-kaya, bodies of luminosity of the World of Radiance | 
that all, even the gods, await the time when a “ world-system 


ee 
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tegins to develop or re-evolve”. The word re-evolve is 
provocative of thought. The endlessness of DURATION looms 
m the back-ground of Time as measurement. Following 
these discussions as to God one sees in a new light the folly of 
calling Buddhism atheistic. 

Into this over-intellectualised world Mahavira threw the 
mb-shell of Dynamism. His was the Theosophic Move- 
ment of that day, an appeal to all men to stop theorising and 
get resulis, The Jains have not lost even yet the practical, 
delinite, applied science, and the fervor of achievement that 
heawakened. When one meets a Jain today one sees at once 
hat his faith is a power, a life, and not a faith. Dr. F. 
Qito Schrader rightly says it was “an age seething with 
geculative ferment”. In a sense it was, but more a confusion 
than anything else. Into this Mahavira put the rea] germ, 
constructive application, Dynamism, Theosophy in a word. 
The “natural religion, later known as Brahmanism, or 
Hindiism, bound up with polytheism, animistic beliefs, 
poular superstitions, ancestral worship, rituals, ceremonies, 
lw, morality, and mythology,” was merely a conventional 
sendard of ethical judgment. 

The literature of the day gives us a discouraging picture 
a want, lawlessness, impiety, sophistry, materialism, easily 
recognised as equal to our day, an Adharma sufficient to draw 
wt the efforts of the Lords of Compassion. Now see the 
preparation: first, Parsva, an ascetic, of an order known to 
Mahavira’s Clan. Mahavira joining this, drawing a few 
earnest souls together, a strict observance; he “ made four 
moral precepts binding on his followers, precepts which were 
later enforced by Mahavira and Buddha among their followers”. 
The young Gautama later is, for many years, the “ chief 
disciple of Mahavira”, 

So, while alone in his achievement, Gautama had spiritual 
companionship as far as that is available, or useful, to one 
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on the Path. And he embodied in his Teachings the funt 
mentals of Mahavira’s Kiriyam or Doctrine of Free-wl 
Activity. These are: that misery is caused by ones, 
liberation is obtained by knowledge and good conduct, th 
Law of Action is inflexible. There is much more of similarity 
than of obvious difference between the teachings of these tw 
Great Ones. 


a } A. F. Knud% 


HYPERBOREAN 


{ 
4 DowN from the north the viking hordes 
a al Borean, holocaust, white— 
: 33 Driven, chaotic—their primal force 
l 3 Whirling from night— 
3 To raid the very meaning of the Lords of Light 
Came :— 
; Came 
3 Of Light, 


To learn the very meaning of the Lords— 
Driven, chaotic, their primal force 
Borean, holocaust, white— 

Down from the north the viking hordes. 


CHARLOTTE Weavik 
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THE USE OF PLEASURE? 
By ANNIE BESANT 


2 have often discussed the value of pain and sorrow 
(what is called “ evil”) in the world. This evening 

1 propose to deal with the value of happiness, especially 
regarding happiness as the great motive power in evolution. 
If we can look at it from that standpoint, we shall probably 
understand better its place in the great scheme of things, and 
shall be able to keep in mind a fair balance between these 
two great forces which appear to be opposites—the forces of 


* À lecture delivered at the Blavatsky Lodge, London, in 1995. 
10 
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happiness and of sorrow—but which are only opposites in 
appearance in the manifested universe, and co-operate in the 
great work of human evolution. Of the two, happiness isis 
a sense more necessary; because without it, progress woul 
be impossible. The value of pain and sorrow lies in its 
being a method for bringing about happiness. It is subsidiary. 

We often hear it said by people who are suffering 
keenly: * What have I done to merit this suffering?” We 
never, I think, hear a person ask to whom some go 
fortune falls: “What have I done to merit this great happi 
ness?” People always take good fortune as natural, and il 
fortune as needing explanation, and feel, by a perfectly ime 
instinct, that happiness does not need to be explained; Wt 
that when, in a world where happiness would be expected, 
sorrow and pain are found, then men demand an explanation. 

I said that by a perfectly true instinct man take 
happiness as natural. My reason for saying that is that th 
human Spirit, as a temporarily separated fragment of th 
Divine Consciousness, necessarily shares the nature of thd 
Consciousness, Divine Consciousness is Bliss. That is 2 
statement found over and over again in the great Scriptures 
Necessarily, then, if the human Spirit be but an offspring d 
the Divine, the child must share in the nature of his parem, 
and the next conclusion would be that the human Self, the 
Atma, that which is identical in nature with Brahman, that al» 
must be Bliss. And it is, I think, because of the fact that the 
nature of the human Spirit is Bliss, and that to be unhappy ss 
unnatural to him, that so much revolt surges up from the 
depths of our being when an unexplained sorrow comes to us 
When we understand sorrow and pain, then the revolt ceases: 
it is while they are unintelligible that they cause revolt. Itis 
pain that needs to be explained in a universe, the source of 
which is Bliss. That Bliss should be there is inevitable; that 
pain should be there needs explanation. 
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When we look at evolution in our own world, we may 
pause before we reach the complicated condition of the human 
stage, and see what is the outcome of an examination into 
forms of life and consciousness below that embodied in man. 
Every one knows the famous lines of Tennyson about “ Nature 
red in tooth and claw ”. It is perfectly true that everywhere 
in Nature the cry of anguish and death is heard. But, on the 
other hand, those who have studied most the life of the woods 
and fields tell us that, whilst certainly there are death and 
pain, these are sudden and swiftly passing, while the normal 
He is a life of joy. And that comes out strongly from the 
observations of the life of wild creatures amongst themselves. 
lt is certainly significant that there we find chase, murder of 
one by another, but an enormous preponderance of joy. Use- 
less killing and torture are very rare. The life of the 
woodland is a life of joy ; and if suddenly the fox flashes from 
the woodland and seizes perhaps a partridge on its nest, there 
i a sudden pain, a sudden passing away from life; but over 
against that is the life of joy that has preceded it, ended by the 
sart which is death. And so all through. It has come out, 
perhaps, more strongly than before in those numerous books 
on the wild life published by careful observers of late years— 
men who have gone through the woods simply with their 
eyes to observe the wild creatures in their natural life, and not 
in the terror of flight or death from man. These books hav 
brought out very strongly the wonderful joy of the wild thing 
of the jungle, the desert, the forest, and the plain. Again 
and again you will read of the careful observer who has seen 
the hunted creature escape, and then, joyful in his own escape 
and proud of his cunning, sit almost laughing at the baffled 
pursuer. For in this Nature into which man’s will and 
thought and conflict have not yet entered, we see life in its 
purely natural expression, and see how true is what one of 
the deeper writers has said: “ Life is not a cry, but a song.” 
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Now all through we shall find that the motive of evolution 
is the seeking after pleasure. That is true, not only, of cours, 
in the reproduction of life, ever associated by Nature wit 
happiness and joy, but of the exertions of the living thing 
Its efforts, its struggles, are always motived by this longing 
for pleasure, and it is pleasure that crowns the effort, 
pleasure that serves as the motive for the renewed endeavor. 
And it is easy to see why that should be, when we look mote 
closely at Nature; for we see, if we examine the bodies of th 
living things by the vision that goes beyond the physical, thi 
always in the body of the living creature there is expansion 
where pleasure, regularity of vibration, is experienced. Thee 
two things go all through: with pleasure goes regularity d 
vibration, and that in itself gives rise to pleasurable changes 
in consciousness (the sense of pleasure}; while in addition 
it is to be observed that under such a condition 
of rhythmical movement you have invariably a welling 
up within the atoms of that strange life which is the centred 
the atom, and which wells up—we are obliged to say—we 
know not whence, save that it must be from God. Tha 
inexhaustible source of life, always seeking fuller expression, 
finds the possibility of pushing more of itself into forms on 
every occasion on which the form undergoes the vibrate 
which is regular, and is always accompanied in consciousnes 
by the change we call pleasure. That is noticeable in these 
lower creatures of whom I speak, and it is that which i 
continually pressing them towards growth, towards effort, 
towards exertion. Only by effort and exertion can the form 
increase, and the form is lured to the effort that makes the 
increase possible by the sensation of pleasure which the 
consciousness experiences simultaneously with this rhythmical 
vibration. 

On the other hand, where there is irregularity of vibration, 
there is pain. Here arises a very interesting point. The life 
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in everything is divine. There is no life but the One. How 
should it be then that sometimes the contact of one embodied 


. ie with another (the centre of each life being Divine) should 


five rise to pain? Because pain is not the result of the contact 
of the life but of the relation arising between the forms, where 
the rhythm of the one form is not harmonious with the 
thythm of another. There is no such thing in natural objects 
fincluding man himself), which in itself can be regarded as 
wil or pain-giving. Only when relations arise between two 
fms that are inharmonious does pain come as the relation. 
between them, and it is in this irregular relationship where in 
the effort of the life to unite with life some law of regularity is. 
watravened that pain arises. So that it is really true that all 


- things are good and that only when some twain come into 


- =- 


tuch with each other can the relation of evil arise between 
the two. 

Turn from that, which scarcely can be contested, to look 
at human evolution, and see how far it is true there that 
happiness is the mainspring of that evolution. No one, I 
bink, would deny that all seek happiness. That people seek 
t mistakenly and blindly, and very often in the seeking meet 
pin is obvious; that they willingly accept a certain pain, so- 
lat at least as the higher nature is concerned, that also is true ¢ 
bt then it is always in the search of a more permanent 
happiness. No one seeks pain for its own sake, and even in 
the forms where it seems most voluntary, it is simply as a 
wad to the greater happiness that pain is voluntarily 
undergone, 

But how is that continual seeking for happiness turned, 
in the divine economy, into evolution ? Because in everything 
the Self is hiding; because all life and all pleasure come only 


itm that one source. Attraction arises between objects that 


ate fully conscious or partially conscious, and the objects. 
aound them forming their environment. Each seeks to 
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appropriate an object, and it is by this longing for the desirakį 
object that man is lured to put forth those powers by whit! 
his evolution is secured. It does not matter how low yug| 
down in the evolutionary scale, where you will find that itsj 
by these desires that people are stung or lured into activit 

They labor and toil simply in order that they may possess ik: 
joy-giving object, and whether that joy-giving object beth 
loftiest of the philosopher or the lowest of the ms: 
commonplace man, they are identical in nature, althougt 

so different in their degree. The man who toils simp 
for money, in order that he may enjoy, is develop 

within his own nature possibilities that otherwise woul; 
remain folded within the self. In order to get wealth, heis| 
compelled to trample under foot still lower desires—t | 
immediate and transient enjoyments of the body. God, hidin 

in the desirable objects over which he will gain control by be 

possession of money, lures him on to the efforts necessary h 

obtain it; and in that attempt to obtain, he learns many: 
valuable lesson which makes the body his servant insteadd 
his lord. In that seeking the man is developing mastery ov 
the animal within him, conquering the lower desire byo 
that is relatively higher. When he gains his money, he h 
a curious experience ; at first delight, pride in success, a feelin . 
of safety and security that now he is at least safe from th; 
ordinary dangers that menace life. But that pleasure is ver 
short-lived. The habit, which is so strong an elementi: 
human life, makes commonplace the possession of the wealt ' 
once possessed, and it is no longer capable of giving pleasure., 
No pleasure connected with the material persists. We tir 
of it as soon as it becomes habitual; and although its los 
might sting, the possession of it cannot continue to giv 
happiness. So, in the midst of great wealth the man discovers 
that it was the struggle for wealth in which he found hi 
pleasure, and not in its possession ; and in the midst of it, the 
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pessession palling upon him, he has to seek to gain some other 
djects of enjoyment. And that is an experience repeated 
with everything on which man sets his heart, everything 
which he exerts himself to pursue. He struggles for it, 
blieving it will bring happiness. It gives him happiness for a 
moment, and then crumbles to pieces within his grasp. 
That is the Jesson by which man evolves—a continual striving 
for something just within reach, but which needs exertion for 
the gaining; the gaining and the holding of it, and then the 
apid wearying of it. 

It is in this way really that the Divine Self lures its 


separated selves into exertion. 
Annie Besant 


(To be concluded) 


Task no better epitaph when I am dead and gone than to 


be called the Friend of Children. 
H. S. OLCOTT 


DIFFICULTIES CONSTITUTE OPPORTUNITIES 


REMEMBER that all difficulties constitute opportunities for th 
would-be occultist. It is no credit for the disciple to show ot 
love when all around are kind, or gentleness when all a 
considerate. The most ordinary person does that. Thos 
who wish to be disciples must show out right emotion wha 
the wrong is being shown to them; otherwise they are jus 
like all the rest. This should be remembered in difficulty 
and temptation; the aspirant should spring forward to met 
them as opportunities for the payment of debts. To a discipk, 
every trying person and circumstance he meets is notz 
temptation, but an opportunity. It is when he is returning 
good emotions for evil ones that the disciple remembers his 
Master; it is then that he is showing forth the Masters 
qualities. * 

ANNIE BESAN 


8 Taiks on the Path of Occultism. 


GROUP QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS? 


By ANNIE BESANT 
I. THE Eco 


Question 1. Jt is said when the individual touches the 
buddhic plane that he “realises unity”. I suppose that by 
the phrase “realising unity” we are to understand that the 
wity only refers to consciousness on planes below the 
buddhic? A full sense of unity, even as regards the Solar 

| System, would imply that the consciousness became one with 
the Logos of the System and transcended the Maha-para- 
tirvanic consciousness. If this unity only refers to planes 
| xbw the buddhic, to what extent is it so on the lowest sub- 
pane, as presumably it is only complete when the highest 
_ subplane is touched ? 
Answer. The unity of consciousness on the buddhic plane 
j implies only the consciousness of all planes below that, but it 
must be remembered that the highest astral subplane is co- 
eslensive with our Solar System, if not Cosmic. So is the 
highest manasic subplane ; and this immense unity zs realised, 
i though but for a moment, it may be. Also the step over the 
torder from manasic to buddhic consciousness is indescribably 
great, All that was only known intellectually before, becomes 
tealised; and while still himself, his consciousness embraces 
that of all other beings on these planes. 


From an old notebook of Miss Arundale. 
11 
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He seems, too, to touch the life of the Logos which 
pulsates through that plane in mighty waves, so that he seems 
to be united with God. What the consciousness of the highes 
buddhic subplane may be, one can hardly say. Those wh 
have touched it cannot describe it, and I believe that only ful 
Initiation brings full consciousness there. It is a blindig 
glory to lower sight. The unifying of the consciousness some 
times spoken of should, it seems to me, be rather a unifying; | 
for the stages are as many as the planes. It ts one unifying when 
a man gets into touch with his own higher Self, his develo 
ed ego, without losing consciousness on the physical plane; 
this is the manasic union. It is a far more complete unification 
when, after the Sohan Initiation, he feels and realises the 
unity of the higher level, and is one with his own Spiritwl 
Principle. After this, the union between the higher an 
lower self is permanent, and no longer a touch at intervals; 
and beyond this lies, who can say what, greater unification, 
till it merges into the complete unity with the Logos; and th 
human becomes the Divine. 

Q. 2. Is the ego conscious on its own plane and on this 
plane, equally at the same time; and can it communicate 
with others on its own plane? 

A. In the case of the ordinary person, rather below tha 
above the average, I think the greater part of the ego ts put 
forth into physical manifestation of consciousness, and so little 
is left on the plane of the karana sharira that it cannot 
spoken of as “fully” conscious there. As the ego develops, 
especially in cases where spiritual growth is rapid, the 
consciousness can work on both planes simultaneously, Unti 
tbe man makes some definite push for growth and develop 
ment, the consciousness is really only hazy on the spiritud 
plane at all times. While it has not begun to climb the 
upward arc, it is only fu//y conscious on /Ais plane, wherea 
this period progress can only be made. Later it may become 
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conscious in the astral vehicle, later still in the m4nasic; 
until finally it is all withdrawn into the true man in the causal 
body. The average ego of our present stage could certainly 
not commune with others on its own plane. 

g. 3, Does a man invariably bring back recollection of 
his touch of the buddhic plane ; or may he have touched it in 
this or a past incarnation, and still be unconscious of the fact ? 
Qne feels that those people whose sympathies are very wide 
ad deep must have had this experience. 

A. It is certainly a fact that a person may have had the 
buddhic touch without recollection of the experience; but this, 
I believe, is rare and only in cases where peculiar karmic 
conditions exist. In short, a man may have passed the Sohan 
Initiation and himself be ignorant of the fact. 

Q. 4. Is it not the Atma-Buddhi in the karana sharira 
which impels it to put itself down into incarnation; and if so, 
wn we think of Atma-Buddhi as fully conscious of what it 
is doing ? 

A Ido not think that we can say that it is the Atma- 
Buddhi which impels to incarnation. Rather Atma-Buddhi 
is impelled by the Great Law behind it, the Will of the 
Universal Mind, the First Manifested Logos; and the Will of 
quit own Logos as His reflection. Nor do I think that Atma- 
Buddhi can be thought of as fully conscious of what it is doing 
in the case of the ordinary person. 

0.5. Could an average ego obtain Initiation in one life ? 

A, Formed at the start as a mere filmy vehicle, the 
ausal body—the expression of the true ego—is exceedingly 
sow in its growth; but in the average man this growth, 
though slow, is on the whole continuous. In such a man one 
might say that there is rarely a life which does not contribute 
wmething to its progress, however little. Thus in the long 
progress of evolution, the average good person will, at the 
critical period of the fifth Round, pass safely forward. The 
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progress is, however, so slow that if perfectly “ average” i` 
would not be possible at our present stage of evolution to push 
it forward to Initiation, the Sohan, in one life of effort. 

Q. §. At what period in evolution does the ego becom 
self-conscious on the Aripa plane of Devachan? Woulda 
ordinary first class pitri be so conscious at the present time? | 

A. Yes, if of a spiritual nature, and not a mere ordinar | 
man. The period of the awakening to self-consciousness if 
the ego on the Aripa plane of Devachan corresponds to th 
condition of the ego when it takes the first step on the Po 
bationary Path. This stage may be reached by a spirituali 
minded entity apart from taking that step. 

Q. T. At what stage does the ego completely dominat 
the lower self? I mean that the personality might for a fes 
hours or days rebel; it must eventually do what the eg 
knows to be right. Is this a stage that only comes after the 
Sohan Initiation, or could it be obtained by any very god | 
ordinary person ? 

A. It is only at the Arhat level that such “ must” would 
come into play fully. It would gradually grow to that from 
the Sohan onwards. 

Q. 8. Has the person on the Probationary Path a red 
consciousness in the causal body, or is the bridge, alluded tos 
the unification of the higher and lower manas, only fuly 
formed after the Sohan Initiation ? 

A. The bridge is only then permanently and fully 
formed; but, seeing that the Sohan means a touch of the 
buddhic consciousness, it is clear that real consciousness in 
the causal body must precede this. I could not definea 
moment when it must be so, but I think, after the first stage 
of the Probationary Path. 

Q. 9. Has the probationer the ray {alluded to in the 
Manual on Devachan), connecting him with the Master, or 
does this only apply to the Initiate ? . 
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A. From the moment that a disciple is under observation 
by a Master there is a link, increased enormously, of course, 
alter Initiation. 


I]. THE MENTAL PLANE AND DEVACHAN 


g. 1. Is the highest of the subplanes of the Arūpa 
Devachan under the guarding influence, or are the egos there 
sulficiently developed to be independent of any evil that may 
be met with on the manasic plane? 

A. Yes, it is certainly under guarded conditions. 

0.2. The highest subplane of the astral is co-extensive 
with the Solar System; therefore, cognition of other entities 
snd planets in like condition would presumably be possible 
iom that plane. Of course, an average person cannot do this; 
but if a pupil who has taken his first Initiation be functioning 
m this level in his astral body and not his may4vi rapa, would 
he be able to perceive and understand the thoughts and minds 
i beings belonging to other planets and other evolutions, 
whom he might encounter there ? 

A, I do not think he would be able entirely to perceive 
and understand their minds and thoughts at such a level of 
development as the first Initiation. Simply from the fact that 
teis working in an astral vehicle and with matters hitherto out- 
side his experience, he would perceive and understand but 
confusedly, like a man hearing a strange language. 

0.3. Supposing an Initiate to be on the highest subplane 
ofthe astral in his mayavi rapa. Could he transfer himself to 
another planet actually through space, or only turn his 
consciousness to its new conditions ? 

A, Either would be possible. He might actually go to 
the planet, he desired to investigate, or turn his attention 
ibere. The latter would be the easier way, and more often 
done from the manasic than from the astral plane. 
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Q. 4. The term “ region ” seems to convey distinctly an 
idea of location in space. Is the term appropriate to th 
interpenetrating planes of Devachan? But the “ guardel 
condition” seems to imply a definite sphere. Woi 
“aspect” be a better term? Is there any connectin 
between the Devachanic region and Globes A and G of th 
Earth Chain? If it is only matter of the highest ménasc 
subplane that is co-extensive with the Solar System, 
the matter of the other subplanes and consequently the plana 
themselves must belong definitely to the planet in each cas, 
In ours, therefore, is the manasic plane in relation with uw 
conception of space? Is it, in fact, an auric envelope of th 
earth, belonging to it as specifically as the atmosphere ? Dos 
it interpenetrate the astral envelope, or is it an envelope 
that again ? 

á. Since the manasic plane consists of matter ensovled 
by the plane above it, we must think of it as in relation wih 
space. The Master K. H. once spoke of it as “ infinitely 
spiritual compared with earth life, yet still a material conditio 
... therefore, an effect produced there must mean som 
disturbance or re-arrangement of the atoms of its radiani 
matter”. From the investigations I have been able to make, 
I am of opinion that it is an auric envelope of the earth; am 
being of a totally different order of matter, interpenetrates the 
astral plane as the astral does our physical unperceived, the 
highest subplane alone, as we have been told, being ce 
extensive with the Solar System at large. I do not say ths 
as a statement taught to me, but as the result of observing a 
closely as I can. 

It is thus almost as unsuitable to speak of the manasic 
plane as a “region” as it is to speak of it merely as a “ state’. 
We must draw the true conception from both. The “ guarded 
aspect” of Devachan is one that I cannot explain from 
observation. I cannot grasp the way in which it is protected 
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by the great Guardian Wall of the Nirmanakayas and 
Dharmakayas, This only have I been told: that it is as when, 
me able to do so, on this plane throws a shell or shield 
tt magnetism round some person or place to protect from 
evil influences. Devachan is certainly a portion of the 
manasic plane including all its subplanes, and is not either 
o the Globes A or G of our Chain. It may be that it is a 
definite, limited “space,” so guarded; but I do not like that 
iea. The important point is that it is so guarded by those 
Mighty Ones. 

[t is not the case that man can function outside this 
guarded region only in his karana sharira. The mind body, 
which we in this Fifth Race are busy building and which 
will attain perfection in the beginning of the Fifth Round, can 
function on the manasic plane at large when properly develop- 
ed; that is, when a man can form his mayavi rapa. In the 
ase of a disciple who is spiritually fit to have a mayavi rūpa 
imed for him, I believe he would invariably, or almost 
invariably, be taken in it on to the guarded Devachan at first, 
and not allowed to roam the manasic plane at large. 


III]. THE BLACK MAGICIAN 


Q. 1. I understand that the real Black Magician who 
hes attained the utmost limit of his power has separated 
himself from his ego, and is therefore only to be met with on 
the astral and physical planes. How is it that he is entirely cut 
oft from the manasic plane? Is it due to the ego having drawn 
away all the higher manas, thus leaving no material for a 
mayivi rupa? If this is so, are mayavi ripas always formed of 
the bigher manas, that which is not entangled with kama? 

A. To answer the last first: the mayavi rapa is formed 
of what we have been in the habit of calling the lower manas. 
| The history of a Black Magician seems to be this: he is one 
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who, in striving upwards, seeks power for himself alone, {{' 
that desire for separate power and wisdom continues, he bs 
entered on a road that must lead to destruction; for, as th 
whole force of the Great Law is, on the upward are, tending 
to unity and non-separateness, he must be broken against 
sooner or later. Al] that is tending to harmony, and unity 
with the Logos, is good and immortal; all that tends to discon 
and separateness, is “evil” and temporary and perishing 
Thus, you will see that, of all the vast knowledge and powe 
that the “ Lord of the Dark Face” acquires, none is eternal « 
imperishable. We have been too much used to think ofal 
knowledge acquired as eternal. It is so, if it tends to unity, 
to the general good ; but separated knowledge, like all separatel 
things, must disappear if used only for self. I do not mea 
ordinary people, but at such a height and crisis as that ofa 
Satan of Wisdom and Power. Thus, although the real Blad 
Magician may persist even on the arūpa levels of the manast 
plane for long, he is incapable of immortality as he is; and 
last the ego, the Immortal Triad, breaks away—at the pout 
of development it had reached when the man entered upm 
his dark separate path. Then comes a curious new poist: 
owing to the immense amount of manas remaining with the 
lower quaternary, the Brother of the Shadow can still fora 
length of time penetrate to the first rùpa level of the manasx 
plane, as well as function on the astral. Finally, the manasic 
vehicle too is exhausted, and he can only function on th 
astral and physical planes. 

Q. 5. The Black Magician who has not attained his 
full power is met with on the mānasic plane in his mayiu 
rupa. Is it then the ego, as apart from the lower quaternary, 
that is engaged in evil and drawing into itself the experiences 
resulting therefrom—evil of the subtle intellectual order; and 
what causes such an one to be feared? Is the danger, mental 
domination, or what ? 
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A. The first part of the question arises from a misappre- 
heasion, It is the Black Magician who das attained his full 
mwer who is to be met with on the manasic riipa levels; and 
tose who have not yet attained or are losing their power 
who may be met with on the lower levels. The “fear” is 
not exactly what one understands here as “fear,” but a 
terlain awe in withstanding the mental dominance of such 
tengs. The only shield a pupil of the Master can oppose to 
such is the single fact that he, the pupil, is striving towards 
that unity which the other denies, and which is in itself, 
however feebly realised, a tower of strength. Love is his 
sword and armor; love and union with the strength and 
lve of his Master. 

Q. 6, Mr. Leadbeater, in the Manual on Devachan, 
ters to devachan as a place from which the Black Magician 
and his pupils are necessarily absent. Does this only refer 
io the guarded portion or condition of the manasic plane, or 
may one say in general terms that all evil is impossible above 
he astral plane, and that on the higher planes good has no 
shadow or contrary ? If so, it is hard to understand wherein 
lhe necessily for a guarded condition exists, as the ordinary 
person is there so surrounded by his own thought-forms that 
he cannot use the power of the plane to look down on the 
straw or suffering of lower planes. This last would, of 
course, only apply to those naturally there after death. IE 
we suppose devachan to be an enclosure which no evil can 
penetrate, does not this imply the existence of evil outside 
of it on the manasic plane, from which it is necessary to 
protect the devachanee ? 

d Certainly, it is only from devachan, the guarded 
region or state of the manasic plane, that the Black Magician 
and his pupils are absent. But what is evil? It may be looked 
atin two ways. It is generally whatsoever opposes the great 


Law of Evolution. On the downward arc, it would be any 
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force or will or object that interfered with differentiation, with 
the creation of countless separate forms for the Divine Mond 
to dwell in and gain experience in. Till the mid-point of the 
cycle is reached, differentiation, separation, individuality, i 
the great scheme. Thereafter, however, non-separatenes, 
unity; that is, individuality in unity, is the Law, the Mystery 
which the Christian Churches try so faultily to expressin 
their Creeds: “Though He be God and Man, yet He is mi 
two but one Christ”; and being that, is bound to and on 
with all those in whom the same Divine Life of the Logs 
breathes, and His interests are inseparably linked with, ny 
one with, theirs. Therefore, on that upward are, all tha 
opposes itself to that ideal unity, that seeks self alone asit 
opposition to the interests of all, that is “evil” and theres 
no other. 

There is, from the dawn of differentiation, a force or law 
which is dual, which is spirit and matter, life and death, 
creation and destruction, dark and light; and we, because di 
our ignorance, have learned to dread and fear the destructive 
force which breaks up the forms we know; whereas it dos 
so but to free the life within them to pass into higher and 
nobler forms, more capable of expressing the Divine. Cling- 
ing to form, to any set form, is a delay to growth. The 
outward perishes that the inward may grow, and that which 
seems evil to us may be our truest good. In the will the 
sets itself apart from the whole is the only real “ evil,” and 
it is but a temporary and perishable thing. 


Annie Besant 


SKETCH OF INDIAN ART 
By P. HARPER MOLL 


pe art is a wonderful magic inseparably woven with 
religion into the life of the people. It is no separate 
hing to be enjoyed by the few. It is part of a great national 
life and a monument of her great past. 

Looking back throughout the centuries we see two main 
krible characteristics. These are, firstly, the immense 
vatiety of the art, and secondly, its conformity to certain rules 
and regulations which determine its form and keep it in law 
ad harmony. There can be no greater variety employed 
than by Indian art. The artist uses the whole field of 
creation from which to draw his subject matter as well] as his 
inspiration. He gives us the whole story of creation and of 
evolution. He talks with stars, with Nature, with mother 
etth and her brothers and sisters and with God and His 
workers. He puts into form that which is formless. This 
lm, which he employs, is not necessarily an imitation of 
Nature. In fact the Indian artist never imitated. He worked 
by means of visualisation, by yoga, by spiritual insight or 
intuition rather than by observation. He made no effort 
wards realism but always employed symbols. These 
symbols were handed down from one generation to 
anolher, so that all could understand what the artist 
was saying. 

The Indian artist sings the glory of God and ministers to 
tim, He looks on Nature as transitory and tries to see it 
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from the view-point of the Eternal. It is the Divine Life wit 
which he is concerned, on which he meditates, and which, i 
proportion as he is able to imprison and reveal through th 
form, measures the greatness of his achievement. 

Western art has been enthralled with the glamor d 
Nature of manifested life, the beauty of earthly forms, d 
maya. The Indian ideal, on the contrary, is that of spiritul 
beauty, of eternal beauty. With this fundamental basis d 
spirituality he has chiefly employed the most solid form, it 
very antithesis, one might say, through which to reveal it 
India’s sculpture and architecture is the greatest known of the 
world. For hundreds of years artists have been producing 
one work of art after another all over the country. The 
striking architecture peculiar to India is rich in decoration, 
Her artists are lavish in their ornamentation. Their imag 
nation is boundless. 

Art can be seen everywhere in everyday life, in th 
home, in the kitchen utensils, in the wearing apparel of bok 
men and women and in their religious customs: in the move 
ments of the people and in their attitudes is a natural grace 
which is bound to express itself in a great act when com 
sciously directed, 

The earliest records to be found in India are in caves 
such as have been found in caves in many parts of the world, 
These cave drawings are mostly of animals and of people 
Scenes of hunting are depicted on the sandstone and are full 
of vitality and action. These however did not probably 
influence subsequent art, 

Recent excavations in Sindh show records of 3000 Bc. 
Other of the earliest known statues are dated about 818 B.C, 
but little is known of this period, though it seems that an 
already developed art existed. Judging from the records Jef 
of painting and sculpture, we deduce that it was a time of 
hero-worship and ancestor-culf. 
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In these early days there was the religion of the 
Dravidians side by side with that of the Aryans. The former 
worshipped the earth and many of the nature-spirits, They 
had a deity who corresponds to Shiva. They used copper, 
: diver, gold and lead in their arts. These Dravidians also 
wik with wood and brick. It is thought that some of the 
decorative motives which exist even now among the peoples 
of india, originally came from them. The gods of the northern 
Arvans were the personified powers of Nature, such as Agni, 
indra, Sūrya, Varuna, etc. They worshipped them with 
hymns and sacrifice and recited mantrams to enlist their 
pntection. The spirits of ancestors were also invoked and as 
a complicated ritual grew up, it came slowly to be in the 
hands of the Brahmans. Neither of these races seems to 
have had a statue to represent a god. This was a much later 
development. ft is thought that some of the cave temples, 
painted in fresco by the Buddhists at a later period, had been 
formerly painted at this time. There are references to the 
lact that wall painting was an advanced art. 

The Buddha was born in 563 B.C. and died in 483 B.C. 
fis lite and teachings were to have an immense effect on art, 
which later expanded in every direction, inspired by the 
mighty downpouring of spiritual power that accompanied His 
coming, At first we have no direct evidence of His influence 
on art, it continued steadily to develop. Sculpture of this 
fime still exists in different parts of the country and in 
diferent museums, 

About 320 B.C. Maurya became King and the art of his 
lime is known as Mauryan art. He was the grandfather of 
Asoka, a great ruler, who became a Buddhist. Art flourished 
under his reign and early Buddhist missionaries made use of 
it to spread their teachings. Fa Hsien describes Asoka’s 
palace as the work of genii, His palace was destroyed ; some 
sandstone capitols, ornamented with acanthus leaves, are still 
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left, besides terracotta figures and other relics. The capitos 
of the pillars were of bulbous forms which shape continued 
for many centuries. Columns were also inscribed with his 
famous edicts. 

Painters were organised into guilds at this Mauryan 
period. All the crafts were practised. There were houses 
built of wood with balconies and several storeys. Glass 
making and cutting hard stone had been perfected in earlier 
days and were never surpassed. Weaving was then as now 
a great industry of India—cotton, wool, linen and silk being 
employed. Printing on cotton also was done at this time, 
City walls were of brick, and stone was beginning to be used 
more and more for architecture and sculpture, Art wa 
developing on religious lines and sometimes was applied te 
represent Vedic deities. 

Buddhist art developed through its association with 
memorial monuments on the sites of the four great events of 
Buddha’s life and in other places. Each great event is 
represented by a symbol giving the story of His life. Some 
are represented on the coins of the fourth and fifth centune 
B.c. The following list shows the relation of place, event 
and symbol : 


PLACE EVENT SYMBOL 
Kapilavastu Conception ? Elephant 
Nativity Lotus—Bull 
Going Forth j Gate—Horse 
Bodh Gaya Great Enlightenment Bodhi tree with rail 
Sarnath First Preaching Wheel, often with deer 
Kusinagara Final Nirvana } Sta 
Death tapa 


The Buddhist artist-missionary or artist-priest told the 
story in a clear and simple way. No image of the Buddha 
was employed at first, oniy symbols. The art did not change 
much, only the theme; very often a footprint was drawn to 
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represent the Buddha; for instance in His descent from the 
Tusia Heaven a ladder of three steps defines this with a 
iootprint on the top and another at the bottom. At Siddartha’s 
“Going Forth,” in the five stages of the journey, the Buddha 
sindicated by a parasol carried by a riderless horse. A railed 
iee of Wisdom represents His attaining enlightenment. At 
Barhut there is a seated figure of Maya Devi with two 
eephants pouring water from inverted jars showing the 
bathing of the new-born child, but no child is visible. In 
Jitaka the sculptured scene shows the Bodhisattva but the 
Beddha was too near to them for an image of Him to be 
necessary. The Buddha was looked on at first as a man who 
hd attained enlightenment and therefore was not subject to 
ihe law of reincarnation. As time went on he came to be 
wked on as the incarnation of a principle—as a god—and 
wes passionately adored. 

Side by side with Buddhist art the Brahmanical tradition 
ontinued. Philosophical tradition advanced. Buddhist in- 
uence was at its strongest till the seventh century A.D. in 
South India and till the twelfth century in Bengal. Jainism 
sill continues. The doctrine of karma and reincarnation 
began generally to be accepted and though the various cults 
differed widely they had a common basis which, as time went 
w served as a uniting link and thus a national art was 
formed, It has been noted that none of these religions 
required the use of an image. At one time art was looked on 
a non-moral and the early Buddhist artist monks were not 
alowed to depict the human form. Their zeal for spreading 
their doctrines soon overcame this, but its immediate effect 
was a tendency towards asceticism as a means to spirituality. 
Spirituality was recognised as the true aim of life, through 
spirituality only and not by means of ritual or otherwise could 
iteedom be won. This great truth spread over the whole 
cwoiry and was accepted by all cults and naturally gave a 
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great impulse to art. India thus reached the culmination d 
her civilisation; all earlier tendencies converged in this grea 
classical period known as the Gupta Period of Art. 

The chief expression of art at the time was by sculpiur 
and architecture, painting does not seem to have been employ 
ed as a medium through which national ideals expressi 
themselves to any great extent, with the exception of the 
Ajanta frescoes. The image was no longer a separate thing, 
it had become part of the architectural scheme. Sculpture, 
painting, dancing and music, we are told, had all been pe. 
fected. Forms were standardised—a national style ha 
developed. Rules were laid down, one set of these are known 
as: The Six Limbsof Indian Art. Tagore gives them as follows: 

l. Ripa-Bheda.—The knowledge of form, of appearance. 
Form was employed only to express a certain purpose; every 
pose has its meaning, its association. The form of woma 
stood for Prakrti, primordial matter. The form of man la 
the inner self and so on. | 

2. Pramayzam—Correct measurement, perception, strut | 
ture on the form side. A system of measures belonged b. 
this; its unit of measurement being the hand and fingers 
There were different proportions for different forms, the ide 
form having been worked out as in Greece. 

3. Bhava.—The action of feeling, or mood, or tempere 
ment which expressed it through the form. 

4, Lavanya Yojanam.—Artistic representation, makingd 
the form a work of art, of beauty. 

Do. Sadrisyan:.— A method of comparison to aid memory. 
An association of idea of similar objects, such as comparin 
the leg to a fish. 

6. Varnakabhanga—Artistic use of brush and colons 
Method, the technique of the hands. 

In an early manuscript painting is described as oned 
the sixty-four arts belonging to an elegant education. 
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Dilerent kinds of painting were recognised as appropriate to 
heir environment, whether temple, palace or private house. 
There is a statement to the effect that without the knowledge 
of dancing it is hardly possible to understand the true skill of 
minting. Painting was evidently practised by amateurs as 
ell as by professionals; the latter were members of guilds. 
i is said to have been a social accomplishment at least among 
pinces and ladies of the court and of “the fast set”. Those 
who understood painting could represent the dead without any 
ark of life showing through the form and so differentiate it 
iom the sleeping who were possessed of life. Themes were 
divided into true, lyrical, secular and mixed. 

Artists worked in many materials ; some of the statues of 
the Buddha are in bronze, there is a colossal copper one, 
weighing over a ton, from the year A.D. 400. There is also a 
beautiful golden one. Brass was inlaid with silver and copper. 
_ Wonderful temples sprang up. The temple at Buddh Gaya, 
founded by Asoka was restored, restorations continuing from 
the sixth to the twelfth century. The great standing image of 
the Buddha at Mathura was carved in the fifth century. 
There is an old temple at Bhitargaon which is decorated with 
' carved brick-work and brilliant terracotta panels. The cave 
mples at Bhopal have reliefs showing the “ Raising of the 
Barth from the Waters by Vishnu”. 

The cave temples at Ajanta have been carved out of the 
slid rock, so as to form pillared halls. The pillars are of a 
geat variety—no two pillars of the same type ever being 
exactly alike. Some pillars are vertically or spirally 
fuled with rounded brackets. Elsewhere they are square 
above and below. The brackets show squatting figures which 
tive the appearance of supporting the roof on their backs and 
necks, Different pillars are found in other parts of the caves, 
aso a fine frieze with Buddhas, seated in niches, all round. 


Some of the frescoes are still distinguishable. The artists who 
is 
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painted them understood form thoroughly. They wer' 
masters at their profession. The pictures are freely drami 
with great accuracy and beauty of line. Those, who ar 
acquainted with early Italian art, will notice a great resem 
blance. A similar resemblance can be found between the 
dramatic frescoes of Giotto in the fourteenth century and tk 
dramatic treatment of the events in the life of the Buddha her 
depicted, There is the same grandeur of form—of bigness~a 
view of life looked at from the side- of the spirit. Wet 
perceive a resemblance in the beauty of line and the beauti | 
rendering of hands and feet to the great Italian painten, , 
Botticelli, who was the greatest line painter of the classicd ! 
renaissance. The color scheme employed by the India | 
artists is very lovely. The frescoes in the Ajanta caves rat 
with the great works of genius in the world. The coins am 
seats of this period must be included in the art of the county; 
they show a high standard of design. 

The rich art of the Gupta period increased in output inite 
mediaeval period, which may be said to begin about A.D. M. 
The same grammar and vocabulary of art remained and co 
tinues to the present day. The technique evolved could expres 
very intricate theology; the forms used became somewha 
more slender and elegant and the human figure more refined. 

Many Natarajahs were produced, indeed they had become 
a type like the Buddhas. Many of the temples built were flat 
roofed. The pillars were mostly of two forms, both square 
based, some had a capitol like a pot with foliage, others hada 
tibbed cushion capitol, the ribs heing divided by a plain 
horizontal fillet, somewhat like the bulbous lotus capitol œ 
the times of Asoka. 

The cave temples at Ellora, like those of Ajanta, are 
hewn out of the living rock. The best-known of them i 
Kailasa which stands free. The halls are large and lofty, 
decorated with columns and statues, the centre hall ha 
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sven especially handsome pillars. The Elephanta caves near 
Bombay and the monuments at MamalJapuram in South India 
long to this type of architecture. To the latter belongs a 
charming temple on the very edge of the sea; the chief 
tuilding is still used for Hindi worship. An outstanding 
fature is a huge facade of sculptured rock, called Arjuna’s 
Penance, in front of this is a large life-like elephant and near 
by a charming monkey family. Another rock resembling an 
dephant contains within its body two pieces of sculptured 
mk freely and flowingly conceived. On this elephant rock 
s a pagoda, which at one time has been used as a lighthouse. 
A lille further on stands the group of temples known as the 
Seven Pagodas, these were never completed; the carving is 
very good. On either side of the first temple stand a bull and 
m elephant, very realistically carved. The works of archi- 
lecture and sculpture of this mediæval period are too numerous 
ladescribe in detail. 

This period lasted till about the year 1600, when a slight 
diference appeared, though the tradition continued. Painting 
da high standard was executed, due to the patronage of the 
Mogul Kings, who encouraged art, architecture and manu- 
ixte. Most critics make a point of ascribing io Persian 
influence the high standard which this school reached. 
Indian art was quite virile enough not to depend on outside 
iMluence for its continuity. It showed this by remaining 
Indian in character while absorbing and profiting by 
the Persian element. The two styles may be seen going 
ade by side at first, during the time of Akbar, the 
geat ruler, who encouraged art by employing artists to 
word the chief events of his reign, to descrihe court life and 
to make portraits of the prominent members of his court. 
Akbar is supposed to have said: 

“It appears to me as if a painter had peculiar means of 
tecognising God, for a painter in sketching anything that has 
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life, and in devising the limbs one after another, must com 
to feel that he cannot bestow personality on his work, ands 
thus forced to thank God, the Giver of life, and thus increas 
his knowledge.” 

Mogul art has been compared to the art of picture making 
of the Italian renaissance. The large frescoes of earl 
times were reduced to small paintings, often called miniature 
paintings. Whereas in Europe these pictures were frame 
here they were often enclosed with a border of charming 
design painted by the artist himself and in harmony with t 
subject. The portrait painting of this school was unsurpassd 
in the history of Indian art. The artists of the day hats 
remarkable gift for divining the character of the subjed 
These miniatures are very neat, pert and compact if a litt 
tight. There is a remarkable variety of subject, nothin 
seems too difficult to tackle. A big event depicted on a smal 
scale still conveys its bigness, so that after looking at a number 
of these miniatures, one realises that size is only relative an 
that the size of a work of art does not matter as long as th 
artist can express what he wants to say. 

This movement reached its zenith during the reign d 
Akbar’s son, Jehangir, who though a poor ruler, was a grel 
lover and connoisseur of art. This was his true profession 
and great was the pride he took in his knowledge. It is sad 
ot hiin that he could tell by which artist any part of a picture 
was painted. His son, Shah Jehan, built the Taj Mahal aw 
the Pearl Temple at Agra; he made Delhi his capital, butt 
the great fort and many marble palaces richly decorated with 
precious stones. After his reign Mogul art declined. 

As the Mogul art shows itself to be in the direct lined 
Indian tradition, so does Rajput art clearly show its kinship to 
the great Ajanta frescoes of the Buddhist period. The differ 
ence is due to the difference of religion, the passivity of those 
earlier works of art have given place to the greater variety 
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and movement necessitated by the Hindi creed, where many 
gods were recognised. This school is more mystic than the 
formal one of the Moguls—it is more poetical, fanciful, lyrical. 
Mogul painting is really a srnall ease) picture. Rajput 
panting is a small fresco. Its color suggests enamel or 
stained glass; the artists did not shade the edges though this 
was sometimes done by the Moguls, whose school is more 
realistic, in spirit more modern. Rajput painting is flatter, 
less personal, more interested in illustrating the Hindi epics, 
literature, music and folklore. It was a people’s art more than 
acourt art; the pictures were hardly ever signed. Women 
were very gracefully conceived but the men are feeble 
compared to the Buddhist vigor. No paintings exist of this 
shoo] earlier than the reign of Akbar; though most of the 
pintings are small, some wall-paintings were produced in the 
gventeenth century in Jaipur, the figures of which are 
almost life-size. 

Other schools of painting were the Mediæval Buddhist 
panting and Jain painting. The former obviously continues 
the older tradition. The color is excelient and the drawing 
admirable in the manuscripts left. The scribes, after doing 
ike writing portion, handed the manuscript to the artist to fill 
inthe spaces left by him. The art is ecclesiastical, more decora- 
live, less emotional. The oldest existing specimen of Jain 
painting is on palm leaf, dating from about A.D. 1237. The 
ground work is generally red or gold leaf; in various manus- 
cripts we find the same style, showing that they belong to an old 
and adhered-to tradition. The panels are slightly oblong with 
writing on either side. We find that Indian painters have a 
great love for Nature. The Mogul artists specially painted 
some lovely miniatures of animals and flowers. Throughout 
Indian art it is astounding to follow the marvellous manner of 
representing elephants. Great, clumsy beasts, one might 
think them, but not so the artist. He makes them appear 
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most decorative, dwells on the long lines of their bodies, th 
curve of the little tail and twinkle of the little eye, with lov 
and understanding. Elephants appear everywhere and always 
do we welcome them in each aspect. The Westerner thinks 
man is supreme and generally looks on him as a thing apai. 
The Indian surrounds him with animals and Nature. 

Painting has several vital offshoots called ams or styles, 
the last of which was still in existence in 1905. This Kanin 
kalin was practised by a group of artists, who during th 
advent of British rule, took to working in the drawing offices 
of government. The district where they lived was practically 
wrecked in the earthquake of that year and nearly all th 
surviving artists were killed. They were the last artisisiz 
the country who had directly inherited their art, as was th 
custom of handing down the profession from father to son. 

Up to the eighteenth century art is also active in Soul 
India in the form of sculpture and architecture. Some of th 
temples, begun centuries ago, were added to. The tradition 
of temple building has been preserved in Madras and 
Travancore until the present day. There was a great output 
of bronze images in the South. At some of the temples the 
buildings were placed round a central shrine which often was 
of great antiquity. Huge gateways guarded the entrance 
the various courts with their pillared halls. Elaborate 
columns and brackets were employed, often decorated with 
horses and lions. 

We find no real period of the death of art in India, itis 
too much a part of the natural expression of its people. 
Nowadays most of the old arts and crafts are still worked 
which have been worked for hundreds of years. The mela 
work is of various kinds, iron, steel, brass, gold, silver, etc, 
being employed. Metals are also inlaid on each other and 
the work is exceedingly skilful and decorative. Jewellery is 
still a great art as so much of it is worn. Ivory carving, 
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another craft of great antiquity, is used for inlay work on 
doors and musical instruments. A vast variety of textiles are 
woven. Dyeing is a great art in Rajputana. Block printing is 
amuch employed craft. Different kinds of embroidery are 
produced in various districts of the country. 

There is a revival of painting at present, just as in the 
Wesl there isa new movement, and we may look forward to 
another wave of great art, now that the artists have absorbed 
what they wanted from Western culture, while adhering to 
their own Hinda tradition. 


P. Harper Moll 


He that believes what God said, without evidence, doth not 
believe God, 


BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR MADAM, 


A few cases have come recently to my ears, in which you 
Indian Members of the Theosophical Society have complained abai 
the lack of brotherhood towards them in the attitude of memberso 
the British Section during their period of study in England. 


I feel constrained to say a few words on behalf of the brethre 
of that Section, for a good deal of misunderstanding is created by th 
misconceptions existing in the minds of those young Theosophistss 
regards to their membership of the Society, first of all, and then als 


in regard to their place when they come to another Section m 
a visitor. 
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When we join the T.S. we are not supposed to join for the ske 

BE.. of getting. but for the sake of giving. A few instances have comets 
Na : my knowledge in which young people for a long time were acquainted 

; with the Theosophical Society and with what it stood for, but never 
considered for a moment to join it, and only thought of doing so justa 

the eve of leaving the Indian shores. Whether such people join im 

the sake of gving, we need not consider. Let me only put the 


question, will they be of much use in the movement during their sty 
in England ? 


It may well be that the experiences of our British members have 

not been particularly favorable in regard to such arrivals from Indis, 

. and that after one or two sad disillusions they prefer to leave Indian 

brethren alone. Who shall blame them?— And sad though it my 

i ' be, those young Indian members, whose intentions are unselfish, hare 


= to suffer also as a result from these disillusions. 
oe “4 Also I would like to draw the attention of our well-minded your 
4 ; Indian friends to the fact that there are very few wealthy The 


sophists, that as a rule members all over the world have to sacrife 
a good deal and are sacrificing a considerable portion of their income 
to the T.S. activities with the consequences that there is no money 


left to spend on hospitable entertainments for brethren from torei 
countries. 


; . Tout savoir,c’ est tout pardonner. And would not a better attitude, 
| a more Theosophical attitude be that of assisting in the work during 
: their stay in England, fn whatever humble a capacity, instead œ 
indulging in destructive criticism? Mrs. Besant made once: 
remarkable statement with which I will end this letter: “Ifa 
faults in others strike you forcibly, be sure that these very same 
faults are to be found in yourselves ”, 
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NOTES VARIOUS r 


It is interesting to see Nature (August 18, 1928), bring in some- 
thing of Psychical Research. There is an article on some 
“woof” and a long Editorial on the subject. Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F.R.S. 
is rather careless of the way he presents his case. He must be more 
iia lawyer and know how to build up his evidence, until it is 
envincing. Without doubt Dr. Tillyard has got some exceptionally 
god evidence. It is very difficult to follow it through, and naturally 
the Editor slips up on a point or two. The investigator evidently 
chose the number 8 and Mr. E. the numbers 4, 6, 13, but it is not so 
slated. Therefore the Editor has his loophole to assert that the 
medium or her “control,” Walter, had the choice. So too it is 
wortunate that the thumb-mark of Mr. W. S. Stinson whose 
yesonality is supposed to function through the medium, is not given. 
We are even uncertain that it is identical with the thumb-print l 
stained with the materialised thumb. A series of such thumb- i 
miats would be easy to obtain, especially of dead soldiers, and 

tht would be convincing. We rejoice that men like Dr. Tillyard 

tue up the study; what is evidence? a great and most valuable 

feld of science has thus been left to amateurs and naturally 

sufered from inefficiency. The proof is there if the right man 

wil take it up. 


A, F. K. 


* * + + + 


We quote the following from The New York Times: 


Evidence that two land bridges existed hetween Africa and 
Suth America in early geological times is contained in the complete 
mort of the Princeton expedition to Patagonia, publication of which 
tas been completed after a quarter century of extensive work under 
ois of Professors William Berryman Scott of the Department 

ogy. 


_ The similarity of many speeches found in the two continenis 

sone of the principal items of evidence. The completed report 

kals with such special subjects as climatic conditions at various 
H 
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periods, and shows clearly the existence of a very varied animal ant 

plant life in South America in very early times. The last sectim 

deals with ornithological findings. Professor Scott was assisted by 

itean William J, Sinclair, and Professor Marcus S. Farr, both o 
rinceton. 


* * * + * 


The British Association held its meeting in Glasgow i in the begin. 
ning of September. Nature for September 8th gives the inaugurdl 
address by Sir William Bragg on “ Craftsmanship and Science”. The 
article is of such interest that we wish to draw our readers’ attentio 
to it, as we can quote a few sentences only. Speaking of the ultimate 
aims of Science, the speaker says: 


“The proper employment of scientific research is so necessary 
to our welfare that we cannot afford to allow misconceptions te 
hinder it; and the worst are those which would suppose it to co- 
tradict the highest aims. No clear line can be drawn between pure 
science and applied science: they are but two stages of development, 
two phases which melt into another, and either loses virtue f 
dissociated from the other. The dual relation is common to many 
human activities and has been expressed in many ways. It was sait 
long ago: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord Thy God with all thy heart, ad 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind’; and ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’; . . . every listener . . . heard th 
message in his own tongue. A great saying speaks to every mas m 
the language he understands. To the student of science the worts 
mean that he is to put his whole heart into his work, believing 

it is all worth while, and that every straining to understand 
his surroundings is right and good; and | . . . that in that way k 
can learn to be of use to his fellow men.’ 


A summary is given of the addresses of the presidents of the 
various sections of which we note “ Psychology of Skill” by Prof. 
H. Pear and ‘ * Education: The Next Steps ” by Dr. Cyril Norwood. 
The latter says: “The need for rethinking the whole of education 
from eleven to fifteen years of age on a psychological basis is urgeni 
The common entrance examination for the public schools 
necessitates mechanical teaching and work in the preparatory schools 
impairing the mental development of the pupils.” 


Dr. Vaughan Cornish, speaking about “Preservation of Scenic 
Beauty” must have taken his listeners to other paths of thought. 
We quote: “He that aspires to be instructor or guide in matters of 
scenic beauty must submit himself to the discipline of contemplation. 
In his walks abroad he must let busy thought quiet down that th 
mood of receptive attention may become dominant. Then the whole 
being can be stirred for the development of personality it is 
needful that the contemplation of untouched, spontaneous Nature 
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sould come as a rhythmic variation, hence the need for the reser- 
vation of complete landscapes of the wild.” 


t * + * + 


Qne of our readers sends us a cutting from the Toronto Mail 
ontaining an address by the Rev. Dr. Endicott on the missionary 
poblems of the United Church of Canada. His words show that he 
is awake to some of the mistakes made by missionaries and he refers 
to the sentiment expressed at the Christian Missionary Council at 
Jersalem, which he attended. Dr. Endicott states : 


“We discovered that over large areas considerable unrest existed 
within the Christian Church itself. In these cases, criticism is 
dicted partly against certain forms of missionary teaching, but 
mainly against a certain type of missionary administration, but it is very 
dosely related to the things about which we have been speaking in 
the national and commercial spheres. There is protest within the 
church which cannot be denied against foreign domination of any sort. 
They are asking that paternalism, even benevolent paternalism, shall 
five place to co-operative fraternalism. The claim was made again 
md again at the Jerusalem Council and in almost every gathering of 
uive Christians we met throughout the world, that too much 
authority and responsibility and control were vested in the missionary 
iaders and in the missionary authorities at home, and too little in the 
tutive churches themselves, 


“Domination in the spiritual realm is not less reprehensible than 
dymination in a political realm, and the principles and practices which 
would be wrong outside the church can scarcely be right within it. 


“For one thing, if the indigenous churches of China, and India and 
ther lands were tree to act upon their own highest Christian convic- 
dms, they would abolish denominationalism within a short period 
md they would substitute indigenous united churches in one country 
ater another. Almost the sole reason why this has not been done 
earlier is because of the preponderant influence exerted from foreign 
countries, 


“The claim is made that the Asiatic Churches are entitled and 
aght to be encouraged to develop their own type of worship in har- 
mony with the essential genius of their own peoples without at all 
cutting themselves off trom the fellowship of the Christian Church 
throughout the world. Is it not possible that we have been presenting, 
Hen without intending to do so, our Christian religion with a 
Western plus and making as much of this plus which has value for 
ws, and which has come out of our own history, as we do of the 
esential Christian message itself ? ” 


* * * * * 
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In The Nation and Athenaeum of September Ist Mr. D. Hallidsy 
Mararines suggests the following reforms needed for safe-guardin 
youth: 


(a) Closure of prison walls to those under eighteen. 
(6) Abolition of night work for young persons. 
{e} Diminution of boys under sixteen in mines. 


(d} Shorter hours and better conditions for youths employedi 
hotels and restaurants. 


(e) Juvenile employments to be undertaken by the lod 
education authorities. 


{f} The raising of school age. 


(g} Elimination as far as practical of promising boys ira 
securing blind-alley occupations {such as the messengt 


class}—by promoting their interests after the age the 
are discarded. 


+ + + + * 


In Nature, September 8th, a summary is given of Essays o 
Addresses by William Bateson, F.R.S. Naturalist, under the intrige 
ing title “Scientific Calvinism”. The summary makes one want b 
read the book and one feels that it must be true what the summarise 
says: “No one can read his essays without being stimulated.” 


We quote Bateson’s words wherewith the article ends. * The on 
reasonable aim of man is that life shall be made as happy as it cante 
made, with as much as possible of joy, and as little as possible of pais. 
There is only one way of attaining that aim: the pursuit of natunl 
knowledge. We are all citizens of one little planet. We are, asit 
were, a ship's company marooned on an unknown and mysterio 
island. There is no time to quarrel about our origins. We have fou 
to find and shelter to prepare. Of what that island may provide for 
our comfort we know still very little. It is full of wonderful things, 


and for aught we know we may yet find the elixir of life.” 


THE THEOSOPHICAL ORDER OF SERVICE 
REPORT OF SECOND ANNUAL CONGRESS? 


Held at Brussels, July 3ist and August Ist, 1928 
Grain MAX WARDALL (INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY} PRESIDING 


*WorRLD PEACE” was the topic chosen to be the special characteristic 
for the Congress, and this keynote was well sounded throughout. It 
was exemplified by the unity and harmony of all our meetings when 
emsidering the many difficult international questions with which tha 
Order is concerned. 


Representatives were present from 20 different Countries. 


The new Constitution of the Order accepted at the previous 
(ogress had involved many fundamental changes. This meant a 
Hierarchical instead of a Democratic form of organisation. The 
increased enthusiasm, the extended usefulness of the Order and the 
lager volume of work undertaken more than justified these changes. 


The splendid work achieved since its inauguration was in no 
all measure due to the magnificent services rendered by Mr. Arthur 
Burgess, who, until his release from a maimed and crippled body in 
8X, was its capable International Secretary. His name was kept in 
secial memory during the Congress. May he soon return to help 
: in carrying on and extending the work he so ably began during 
is life-time. 


The Order has not only taken over and extended all the activities 
its predecessor, but has absorbed several International Organisa- 
tkas which now form part of it, viz: 


The Round Table, under the direction of Mrs. Whyte, 


World Peace Union, me i ` » Miss Sanders, 

League of Healing 7 Pa ‘i » Mr. F. E. Pearce, 
International Correspondence League, » Mr F. W. Rogers. 
And others, 


During this year, 14 new countries have joined the Order, 
making a total of 41 Sections throughout the world. Most of these 
countries have accomplished some splendid results, 


1 Abridged Ep. 
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To avoid any possible misunderstanding, it was decided to invit ! 
the President (Dr. Annie Besant) to make a statement as to the exs 
relationship between The Theosophical Society and the Order at te 
next Meeting of the General Council. 


It was decided to offer our enthusiastic co-operation to the Specia 
Committee set up by the T. S. in Europe for the purpose of Inter. 
national work in Geneva. 


A collection was taken on behalf of the Bulgarian Earthqul 
Relief Fund, and over £14 was realised. 


A Public Lecture was given by the International Secretan, 
Mr. Max Wardall on “World Peace—Our last chance,” mi 
Mr. Geoffrey Hodson gave a talk to the Members of the Order on th 
subject of ‘* Recent Researches into the Cause and Cure of Disease” 
A symposium was also arranged on the subject of World Peace. 


Ata Question and Answer Meeting conducted by the Internatioul 
Secretary, the following points were elicited and are now plas 
on record. 


Ceremonies: Chief and Head Brothers may use a Ceremony d 
Admittance into the Order if they wish to do so and it is foum 
helpful. Primarily, however, the Order is composed of “ workers" 
for “doing things”. Any form of Ceremony may be used, and thoe 
who like it may attend. 


Healing Ritual: In view of the serious dangers attending a 
ignorant use of spiritual forces in connection with Healing, the Ritul 
approved by the Healing League is the only one at present recom 
mended to be used by the Order. 


Heads of Centres and Departments: To insure the direction of the 
Order being in the hands of the ‘Theosophical Society, only F.T.S. 
can be appointed to these positions. Servers of the Order canle 
Fellows or the Society or not. In fact a cordial welcome is givent 
those who are not F.T.S. to help in any department of our work, aw 
to join the Order as Members or Servers. Many of our best worker 
are not Fellows of the T.S. 


The Theosophical World University Association: In view of th 
fact that the Association was an independent body, it was not possible 
for it to become one of the activities of the Order. Work for th 
Association however, was to be recommended to all Members ¢ 
the Order. 


Young Theosophists: The Y.T.’s have their own separate Organi- 
sation which does not come under the T.O.S. but all should te 
welcome to help with the work ef the Order, avoiding all overlapping 
or duplication. 


The Watcher: This Department, amongst other duties exists for 
the purpose of collecting and disseminating information about the 
Order, to help its growth generally, to suggest new lines of work and 
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to co-ordinate activities with other Departments of the Order and 
sympathetic Movements. 


International Press and Publicity Department: A Committee was 
appointed to make a Report to the next Annual Meeting. 


Broadcasting: Any practical work in this connection was 
certainly a valuable method of extending the work of the Order, and 
ech country should exploit its own possibilities. The Committee on 
Publicity will also investigate and report at the next Congress 
Meeting, on this matter. 


Reports to other Magazines: Mr. Peter Freeman was appointed 
tact as Representative for this work. 


Appointments of Head Brothers: Chief Brothers are recommend- 
ed to consult Lodge Presidents and International Secretaries of the 
sinous activities before tmaking Appointments in the Order for 
[enartmental National Head Brothers or other Officers. 


Goodwill Day, May 18th: A Report is to be presented at the 
txt Congress as to this work, and possible developments of this and 
kindred ideas in other Countries, so that the Order can consider in 
shat way the Movement can best be helped. 


Service Magazine: The enthusiastic support and co-operation 
bth for its extended circulation and for the collection of suitable 
articles, reports, etc., was earnestly solicited. It is the only Medium of 
jinding Members of the Order together. It will be published in other 
languages as soon as funds permit, 


The next Congress of the Order: Will be held in conjunction with 
the Septenary World Congress of the Theosophical Society in June, 
194, at New York, U.S.A. Full details will be given later. 


: It was also decided to hold a European Convention in May, 1929, in 
Budepest immediately prior to the European Federation Convention, 
T.S, which is being held next year in that city. 


International Activities: It was decided to arrange for separate 
Meetings of each of the various Departments of the Order as well as 
the several International Activities associated with the Order, at both 
these Congresses. 


All National Sections are also invited to arrange for at least one 
Meeting a year of their National Organisation, and each Department of 
it either in conjunction with the T. S. Convention or elsewhere. 


Finance: No arrangements have yet been made for financing the 
Order, but a statement of the present financial position is being 
prepated. Several suggestions were made on the matter, and it was 
i that whatever details were finally settled, it should be entirely 
voluntary, 


Captain Max Wardall, the International Secretary, expressed his 
treat pleasure which was shared by every Member, at being present 


x am m oer 
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at the Congress, and urged us all to strengthen and consolidate the | 
Movements we have begun, and particularly to be constantly on the | 
look-out for new lines of activities and new methods of work. 


Cordial thanks and appreciations were recorded to the Belgix 
. and to the European Federation of the T. S. for their genero 
assistance in helping to arrange the many details of the Congress. 


At the conclusion of the last meeting of Chief Brothers Mr. Petz 
Freeman voiced an expression of sincere appreciation of the effortsd 
the International Secretary {Captain Max Wardall}. The ner 
Constitution planned by him and approved by the President, hai 
proved after only a year’s trial to be an unqualified success. It wa 
decided to place on record a recognition of his services, and tis 
suggestion was carried by acclamation and with great enthusiasm. lk 
was also given an assurance of the determination of all Membersd 
the Order, especially the Head and Chief Brothers, to co-operate mù 
him to the fullest possible extent in the achievement of the gre 
ideals of Service which we had been privileged to receive under ite 
new Constitution of the Order. 


PETER FREEMAN, 
Chief Brother for Wan 


NOTICE 


THE Hon. Secretary of the Northern Federation of the T.S. is 
England writes: 


“I was instructed to write to you and suggest that Contents Bills, 
suitable for display on Lodge Notice Boards should be printed fr 
each issue, and that one of these bills should be included ind 
parcels of THE THEOSOPHIST despatched to Lodges.” 


We therefore include a separate Contents Bill in each parcel d 
Theosophists sent to Lodges and we would ask other Lodges in other 
countries to consider the above suggestion. Thanks to the Northem 
Federation. 


THE PUBLISHERS 


THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES 
— Se 


We are asked to mention that: Dr. Besant has authorised the 
formation of THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE, T. S 


The official organ of the Christian League Lodge is: The Christian 
Teosophist, edited by Mrs. Muirson Blake (Jean Delaire), The aim 
iS: “To unite all those who desire to restore the Ancient Wisdom ta 

istianity.”” 
* a 4 * * 


The Netherlands’ Section of the T. S. has published for its 
Brotherhood Campaign, this year, nine miniature pamphlets, contained 
ina small blue portfolio, having as title: 

“LIFE in all its aspects based on BROTHERHOOD.” 


The General Secretary, Mrs. Ramondt Hirschmann, writes with 
regard to the pamphlets : 


“The first is a bird’s eye view of the field of activity. The others , 
tuch on special subjects, connecting them ail with the basic principle f 
of Brotherhood, viz.: Home and School Education, New industrial 
Methods, Art, ‘Religion, Politics, Science, the Relations between , 
Workers and Employers. : 


“Although we know full well that very few can read Dutch we 
present our little folder to you hoping that you will take it as a sug- 
ri for an equal attempt towards better human relations in your 
S. Section.” 


$ * + 2 * 
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We have received the Programmes of the Congress of the European * 
Federation of National Societies and that of the Order of Service, both OP 
held in Brussels in the end of July last. A good portrait of the -E 
President greets you on the first page. Although the two congresses : Ee 
Kar belong to the past, we are glad to have a look at the two neat x 
oklets. an - 


We publish elsewhere the report of the Order of Service i 
ress, 
* * * * * 
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Dr. Kamensky writes from Geneva that the internation 
opportunities in Switzerland are great. In Geneva alone therear 
more than 67 international organisations; out of these is forme 
“The Permanent Centre,” which meets from time to time anf 
publishes a quarterly, containing information of congresses and lecturs 
to be held by the various bodies. 


The Order of Service, especially the department of World-Peace, 
is trying to get into contact with all of them. Several conferences 
have been held: World-Peace and Education, World-Peace and tk 
Animal Problem, and Protection of Plants, World-Peace and Art. Tk 
meetings proved to be a success as they were well attended;a 
friendly feeling has grown out of it for the T.S. The way was ths 
prepared before the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Cousins so that ther 
lectures could be arranged on a wider scale. 


The Brother of Service for Geneva, Mr. A. Sassi, presided over 
these meetings and Dr. Kamensky gave the concluding speech. 
3 s + E * 


The Theosophical Publishing House, London, asks us to mentin 
the following : 


Mr. Geoffrey Hodson has written a third volume in his profoundly 
interesting series of books containing the teachings received from th 
Angel who inspired the volumes entitled The Brotherhood of Angh 
and of Men and Be Ye Perfect. The new volume is called Tk 
Angelic Hosts and gives a basis from which a more detailed study 
of the angelic hierarchy may be drawn. 


In Theosophy and the Fourth Dimension, to be published is 
early November, Mr. Alexander Horne provides a comprehensible 
work for students of science and for Theosophists in the belief that 
by understanding the Fourth Dimension they will attain a better 
understanding of the universe and of the relations of theit 
consciousness to it. 


J. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


WILL those who send manuscripts for consideration kindly read what 
is written in The Supplement, p. xa? 


It is of no use to send stamps, unless these are Indian. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed in 
early number : 


The Mester Nation and other Poems, by Arthur Orison Dillon 
Dim Book Co., Ontario, Calif.); Things That Count in Diet, by 
ph H. Valentine Knaggs; Deep Breathing and Breathing Exercises, 
nDr. Josiah Oldfield (C. W Daniel Co., London); Gandharva-Music, 
iy John Foulds; Masters and Disciples, by Clara M. Codd (T.P.H,, 
ludon); Speech by Lord Buckmaster; The Gita and Spiritual Life, by 
DS Sarma, M.A.; The Rebirth of Hinda Music, by D. Rudhyar; The 
ther Side of Death (2nd Edition), by Rt. Rev. C. W. Leadbeater; 
Sxntualism and Theosophy, by C. W. Leadbeater (T.P.H., Adyar); 
fond Death, by Anna Hude, Ph.D. (C. W. Daniel & Co., London) ; 
Songs of the Sidhe, by Duncan Greenlees (Hope & Co., The Anchor 
Puss, Madanapalle); L'Inde Et Son Ame, Editor and Publisher, 
C A. Högman (Boulague-Sur-Seine, prés Paris); Helpful Words for 
filgrims on the Mystic Way, Contemplations, Being Studies in Christian 
Yysicism, by Walter Leslie Wilmshurst (John M. Watkins, London); 

: fhe Reduction of Armaments and the Organisation of Peace, by League 
ú Nations, Geneva (Information Section, Geneva); The Book of the 
Inred Sayings (Sanyutta-Nikaya), Translated, and Presented 
FL. Woodward, M.A. (fhe Oxford University Press, London} ; 
Swoflakes and Silver Feathers, by “D”; Three Minutes Talks About 
(hldren, by Dr. Estelle Cole (C. W. Daniel & Co., London) ; What Is 
Yon?, by John Henry Clerke, M.D., and Leopold Salzer, M.D., (Jobn 
Y, Watkins, London). 


Six PAMPHLETS 


Krshnaji: Light-bringer. The Joy of Catastrophe. Fanaticism— 
Wholesale and Retail, Go Your Own Way. Shadows and Mountains. 
Sone Intolerable Tyrannies. By George S. Arundale. (T.P.H., Adyar. 
Pree As, 4 each.) 
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OUR EXCHANGES 


We acknowledge with many thanks the following: 


Theosofie in Ned.-Indite (August), The World’s Children (August, 
Modern Astrology (July, September), The Canadian Theosoptis 
(July, August), News and Notes (August, September), Theosophyin 
New Zealand (July, August), Revista Teosafica Chilena (June, July) 
El Loto Blanco (August), The Calcutta Review (September, October}, 
Light {August}, League of Nations (August), The Messenger (Augu), 
Theosophy in Ireland (July, September), Teosofia (August), The 
sophisches Streben (July, August), Light (September), The Month; 
Summary of the League of Nations (September), Verbatim Record d 
the Ninth Ordinary Session of the Assembly, League of Nation 
(September), Journal of the League of Nations (September), fle 
Humanist (August, September), The World’s Children (September, 
The Indian Review (September), The Australian Theosophist (August) 


We have also received with many thanks: 


Theosofisch Maandblad (August, September), De Theosophish 
Beweging (August, September), Teosofia en ef Plata (June, July, 
Pewarta Theosofie (August, September), La Revue Teosophique (Juy, 
September), Theosophy in India (August, September), Ramakrishn 
Mission, Report, 1927, De Ster (August, September), Revista Teosofi 
Cubana (July), Theosofisk Tidskrift (June, July}, Stri Dharm 
{August, September), Rural India (July, August), The Beacon (July, 
August), La Nueva Era (July), Nivir (April, June), Triveni (May), Tk 
American Co-Mason (June, July), Vaccination Enquirer (August 
September), The Journal of Oriental Research (April), Gnos (Mas, 
June), Karma and Reincarnation in Israelitism (July), The Chera 
(July, September), The Occult Review (September, October), Indias 
Affoirs (August), The Vedanta Kesari (September), Madhwamunidiu 
(September), The Eastern Herald (July, August, September), The Scou 
Brother (July), Prabuddha Bharata (September), The British Buddhis 
(August), Teosofi (July, August), Toronto Theosophical News (August, 
September). The Blavatsky Press Bulletin (September, October}, El 
Catolico Liberal (July, August), The National Anti-Vaccination Leagu, 
Prohibition (October), The Indian (May, June), The Vedic Magazin 
(July), Sirius (May), Telugu Somchar (August), Bulletin Uruguay 
(August), The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon, 1928, Bhdrota Dharma 
(September), Two Japanese Magazines (September), Cotton Many 
facturer (August), The Arya Magazine (July), The Vedanta Keyn 
(October), New Youth {August), The Settler (August), The Kalpaka 
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| October}, Madhwamunidadsa (October), Heraldo Teosofico (August), - 
Peace (August, September), Occult—Science (July, August), Boletin i 
Oheial, Yucatan (August), The Indian Educator (September), The Maha- è 
bodi (October), The Servant of India (October), The New Era, India p 
(October), Legislative Assembly Debates (September), Council of State F 
Debates (September). $ 
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NOTICE 
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: CORRESPONDENTS and Subscribers are asked to kindiy add 
, the name of their country to their address. Subscribers to 
| THE THEOSOPHIST are asked to return their RENEWAL 

Norice with their subscription to the T.P.H., Adyar, or to 
the agent of their country. This will greatly facilitate the 
i work for the officials concerned. Thanks to those who have , 
| already complied with our request. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
HEADQUARTERS HALL, ADYAR 


1, North Entrance, Masonic Symbol and List of Nati! 
Societies. 


2. Library. 


Entrance to Library, Mohammedan Symbol and Gatern 
leading upstairs. 


Buddhist and Christian Symbols. 

Centre of Hall {as illustration). 

Hinda and Zoroastrian Symbols, Gateway leading upstain 
Southern Side Entrance. 


Main Entrance, Statue of Founders, Statue of Dr. Subramats 
Aiyer {as illustration). 


Part of South Side of Hall showing three Symbols. 
Headquarters from the River. 


View of Statue in Centre of Hall and Entrance to Resdig 
room. 


Headquarters from Garden side. 
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These photographs have been made by Messrs. Klein & Peyed, 


adras. 
They can be had in three sizes: 
Size Unmounted Mounted 
644” K 434” Re, 1-4. Re. 1-8. 
8” x6” Rs. 2. Rs, 2-4, 
10” x 12” Rs. 2-12. Rs, 3-4. 


To be ordered from the T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, India. Plew 
state number and size wanted. 
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The house where H.P.B. and Colonel Olcott stayed after 
their first landing in Bombay 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Y first words, in re-seating myself in the editorial chair, 
itd must be of grateful thanks. to those who have carried 
on the work during my absence. It is good to feel that one is 
not necessary, and I think that to create a group of efficient 
workers is a greater proof of sound leadership than to be one 
whose work collapses when his or her hand is withdrawn, 
Most loving thanks, then, dear comrades mine. 


ld 


as ` 
Then I must offer a tribute of a sorrowful gratitude to our 


dear brother Aria for all he was to all of us. He leaves a hig - 


gep in our Adyar work, and an ache in our hearts. But with 
him it is very well. 
ee - f 

And then I must thank the half of the Society which 
placed me for the fourth time in the presidential office, and 
ater my respect to those few who bravely voted against me. 
To those who did not discharge the easy duty of voting once 
n seven years, I have nothing to say, except that to neglect 
that duty is a wrong inflicted on the Society. If they prefer 
another, they should vote for that person; if they do not, they 
should have given me the support of their votes. 1 thought 
of resigning, but the minority was so small that it did not 
sem right to put the Society to the trouble and expense of a 
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Y first words, in re-seating myself in the editorial chair, 
must be of grateful thanks to those who have carried 
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not necessary, and I think that to create a group of efficient 
workers is a greater proof of sound leadership than to be one 
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dear brother Aria for all he was to all of us. He leaves a big 
gap in our Adyar work, and an ache in our hearts. But with 
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And then I must thank the half of the Society which 
placed me for the fourth time in the presidential office, and 
offer my respect to those few who bravely voted against me. 
To those who did not discharge the easy duty of voting once 
in seven years, I have nothing to say, except that to neglect 
that duty is a wrong inflicted on the Society. If they prefer 
another, they should vote for that person; if they do not, they 
should have given me the support of their votes. I thought 
of resigning, but the minority was so small that it did not 
seem right to put the Society to the trouble and expense of a 
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second election. Not quite half the members voted. Inj 
polled 75'3 per cent of her members—an example to othe 
countries. 
Phe 

I have had some letters—two harsh ones—from Genera 
Secretaries—reproaching me for not re-nominating my mut 
loved brother, C. Jinarajadasa, as Vice-President. He wre 
and asked me not to do so. I doubt if there are any othe 
pair of members of the T.S. who understand each other bette 
than C. Jinarajadésa and myself. I am not inelutig 
C. W. L. in saying this, for my unity with him is perfec; 
different as we are in temperament, and superior as he ish 
me in psychic development, we always seem to come tom 
agreement, though half the world divides us, without physic 
communication. I remember an occasion when we exchange 
letters containing the report of a fairly long speech, he fron 
Sydney, I from Adyar or London—I forget which—the only 
difference was in part of the last sentence. I wrote: “ dow. 
difficulty and danger”; he wrote: “ indecision, difficulty and 
danger.” It must be remembered that people do not use ord 
but zdeas in their communications in the higher regions; 
hence the same idea may be conveyed in different words. In 
the above sentence the difference is probably due to my 
oratorical instinct; “doubt, difficulty and danger,” sounds 
much better than “ indecision, difficulty and danger ”. C. W.L. 
objects to the word “ doubt,” as doubt is cast off in the Firs 
Initiation. He always prefers extreme accuracy to the turn 
of a phrase. It is a case of science versus feeling, and itis 
useless to quarrel over it, as “it fakes all sorts to makea 


world,” and C. W. L. and myself, being sensible people, use 
our differences to enrich our common work, instead of 
quarrelling over them. (Hair-splitting people, please make 
a note.) 


* 
* 2 
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I am told that some of our American readers do not like 
the revival of the old cover of THE THEOSOPHIST. Sorry, but 
H, P. B. likes it and, after all, he was one of the original 
Editors. It is a case of “Back to Blavatsky,” in a very 
literal sense. 

s". 

Our beloved Krishnaji arrived at Adyar on November 
5, while] was far away, but I ‘arrived on the 10th. It is 
delightful to he with him again and to listen to his wonderful 
talks, so fine in diction and so packed with meaning. But how 
few are the really open minds; most minds are barred by 
conventions, locked by prejudices, the windows all thick with 
dust and streaked with fog. The waves of Life beat against 
them and are shattered into spray. It is terribly pathetic to 
waich the efforts made, and their frequent frustration. “He 

came to His own, and His own received Him not.” But it 
remains true for “those who receive Him, Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God”. Fortunately, all he says is 
taken down, and will be given to the world. Truly happy are 
we who are living at the present day and can see and hear 
and love him, 
ae : 

He pours out Life and Love as he speaks, and these fill full 
the heart, even if the wisdom of his pregnant sentences may 
sometimes dazzle the head. The similes, concise and appro- 
priate, stand out. “You dream of the sunset, and think it is 
the dawn.” *“ You take the beginnings as the ends, and the 
ends as the beginnings.” “We prepare for catastrophes 
instead of avoiding them; we create war by our preparations, 
wnstead of preparing for peace.” “We quarrel with our 
Brothers at home, and make pacts with far-off Nations.” 
“Be kind. Kind to minerals, plants, animals. Be kind to 
your servants, to children, to neighbors, and you create 
peace with other Nations.” And that which he teaches 
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he lives; his precepts are vitalised by his actions, Yester. 
day, they were summed up in the two words: "k 
kind.” To-day, they were summed up in the two wort: 
“Be true.” They reminded me, in their fiery denunciation 
of hypocrisy of the thunder of the Christ: “ Woe unto ye, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites. Ye devour widows’ houss, 
and for a pretence make long prayers. These shall receive 
the greater damnation.” It reminded me also of a sentence! 
read in a defence of the Indian view of marriage: “ We dis 
figure widows’ faces.” I wondered what would be said if w 


increased the sufferings of bankrupts by boasting: “ We brea 
the bankrupts’ legs.” 


a 
* 3 

The thing that surprises me is the amazing way in whith 
people trot along in their accustomed ruts, saying: “ Hor 
wonderful he is!” It does not strike them to get out of their mts 
When I knew that the World-Teacher would soon take posses 
sion of His vehicle, I asked permission of my own Guru to resign 
the presidency of the Society, so that I might go with him every 
where. The request was refused, and I was told to goo 
with my own work. My life lies in utter obedience to my 
Guru, so I, of course, said no more. I know that he is the 
World-Teacher, and that each hearer must take to himself o 
herself that which is appropriate to his or her dharma. It 
would be delightful to run about with him and live in hs 
wonderful presence, but each “ reaches perfection by fulfilling 
his own dharma,” and “the dharma of another is full d 
danger”. My dharma lies in obeying the order of the Hea 
of the Hierarchy to “claim India’s place among the Nations” 
and to preserve the connexion with Britain for the helping d 
the world. So whether in a minority of one in the All-Indu 
Congress Committee, or in the future majority claiming 
Dominion Status, I work on with indifference to minority ot 
majority. The Will of the Inner Government will be done at 
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lst, no matter what may be the size of the present parties. 
In the end, Their Will will triumph—the time is nothing. The 
Congress may pass whatever resolutions it pleases; whatever 
is against that Will will be broken. 


Ld 
* è 


Political matters in India are very difficult just now, and 
the British authorities are behaving as Lord North behaved with 
the American Colonies in the reign of George III. Here is 
an instance. The illeomened and most objectionable Simon 
Commission is boycotted from one end of India to the other. 
No Indian politician of any eminence—except officials, of 
course—has appeared before it. Strings of non-entities stream 
through our newspapers, unknown names galore. 

At Lahore, there was the usual business, black flags, 
shouts of “Simon, go back,” but no sign of violence. The 
authorities put up barbed wire fences across a forbidden 
street. A huge crowd came up to the fences, behind which 
were policemen, armed with lathies—long and thick poles. 
The crowd stopped on their own side; the police struck at 
“any they could reach”. Lala Lajpat Rai, an old man, 
greatly respected, and with a weak heart, was in the front of 
the crowd, keeping them quiet, and a European officer struck 
him on the breast, and two of the policemen also struck him 
with lathies ; lest the crowd should become angry at the unpro- 
voked attack on him, he bade them sit down on the ground and 
ihey obeyed. In the Police Commissioner’s insolently worded 
report, he used the phrase, that the leaders, several of whom 
were injured, were “ rapped over the knuckles,” the “ knuckles” 
being situated in their heads, chests and arms, blood being 
sometimes drawn. Thanks to them, the crowd did not retaliate. 
Lala Lajpat Rai came to Delhi to the Congress Committee, 
which was sitting there, but he could not, owing to his injuries, 
fulfil his public engagements. The temper of the Committee— 
some seventy persons of whom I was one—may be judged by 
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the fact that when I moved an amendment to leave ti 
the words: “No true freedom can be obtained without tk 
severance of the British connexion,” no one would secondi 
so it could not be put to the vote. The Madras Congress, les 
December, passed a vote that “the goal of India is indepe 
dence”—a quite reasonable statement, as this huge la 
cannot always remain a Dependency on a little island, 6% 
miles away. Those I work with, in the All-Parties’ Co 
ference, drew up a Constitution based on Dominion Status to 
India. This is the “ Nehru Report”. We are working hart: 
popularise it, and are succeeding to a very great extent. | 
Britain would be in the least reasonable, and place India on: 
level with the Self-Governing Dominions, the two counts 
would remain linked for the good of each and the good of the 
world. But I expect we shall be turned out at the = 
Congress. Happily, we can keep the All-Parties’ Conferene | 
aS a permanent institution, and I am working hard cs 
that. I do not apologise for stating this in THE THEO, 
SOPHIST, because India as a Free Nation in the Federation 
linked by the British Crown, is part of “the Plan”. {° 
hope and believe, that we shall win, but I confess tht' 
British arrogance and imbecility drive me almost to despar. 
England keeps on fiddling while the fire threatens to bust 
out in India. Our people are desperately poor. Their vitality 
is so low that the last epidemic of influenza doubled th ' 
annual mortality. Between the British autocracy and tk 
Independence crowd, our struggle for Dominion Status som 
times looks like a forlorn hope. By the end of this year we 
shall know better what the future contains for us. 
* 
? + 

Since the above was written, Lala Lajpat Rai has passi 
away. The blows from the European officer and from the | 
lathies of the police struck his chest, and caused a bruig į 
and a swelling above the heart; which already weak, ceasedt : 


` WE 
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beat; he died from heart failure. It was a gallant soldier’s end, 
in the front of the procession he led; but he saved his followers, 
bidding them sit down, while he advanced alone, There was 
no need to strike the old man; he was using no violence; his 
followers were seated. But brutality triumphed. The 
European officer, who refused to give his name after he had 
struck him on the chest, and the two Indian policemen whose 
blows fell also on his chest, were the immediate, though 
unintentional, causes of his death. The real cause is the 
brutality of the foreign Government, careless of Indian life. 
How the whole world would ring with British indignation if 
Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Macdonald were killed in this way. But 
itis only an Indian, dear to millions, honored by millions; and 
in millions of hearts his killing lends a further bitterness 
against the foreign rule. Power abused means added strength 
to the helpless. “The tears of the weak undermine the 
throne of Kings.” Cannot King George do for India what he 
did for Ireland? I pray to public opinion in England to 
awake, and avenge Lajpat Rai’s killing. 


b a 

The quarterly Magazine of the Theosophical Order of 
Service, appropriately named Service, makes its Autumn issue 
a “Special Congress number”. Mr. Edwin C. Bolt, the 
Brother for Scotland, gives us a very fresh and vivid account 
of the collection of events in Belgium and Holland: the 
Belgian National T.S. Convention; the Congress of the 
European T.S. Federation ; the Second International Congress 
ot the T.O.S. ; the great Star Camp at Ommen ; the wonderful 
gathering of L.C.C. Priests at Huizen. No wonder that he 
begins his sketch with the words: ‘It almost made one tired 
to think of it all ” ; but he goes on : “ Now that I have returned, I 
am already saying: ‘I must save up for next year.”” The 
fact is that, when we let harmonious lives run into each 
other, each life feels the expansion of the whole. It is the 
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“ sat sanga ” of the Hindi, and into the collectivity pours dom 
the higher Life, and vivifies each component part, for iti 
the separation which is unreal, not the union. 


* 
+ è 

I have had a long letter from F.A. (an Australian) on be 
article on “A Face in the Sky,” that appeared in May, 194 
in THE THEOSOPHIST, but it really adds nothing of importane. 
Many people, now-a-days, are developing sight a little beya: 
the normal, and their number will increase as the new sub-ti 
multiplies. A vivid imgination fills in details. Anyhow, “st 
ing” faces in the sky does not seem to have any signiticane. 

= 
+ # 

The 1928 Convention in Benares will be an eve 
memorable one, for the World-Teacher will be there, i, 
Centre and its Guide. It is a profound joy to me to stand asik, | 
now that he shines out with such power and life, and no lese | 
persons can teach while he is there. I have placed in bs, 
strong hands the sole management of everything at Benas , 
and all who love me will serve me best in serving him. Ther 
will be no ceremonials during the T.S. Convention days, fa: 
the life he pours out so richly will, when the hour come! 
create its own forms in which his exquisite Ideals will cloth 
themselves; but that hour is not yet. All outworn form 
which are lifeless, will pass away; no living form will perish; 
and the Devas who serve him, the Devas who shape th! 
beauties of the nature that he loves so dearly, who paint tk 
sunset and the dawning, the tiny flowers and the might 
trees, will, as they ever do in Nature, manifest in new form 
of natural beauty, in the Kingdom of Happiness which hes’ 
founding on our earth. That heavenly kingdom is within! 
each of us and its sun will irradiate the new world with it 
beams, the forth-shining of the Spirit within us, the One Lil 
which lives in us all. 
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TO THE MASTER 
By L. J. B. 
I 


O INFINITE Delight ! 
How can mere words and deeds express 
The bursting fullness of my heart ? 
Still do I sit and motionless and bound, 
Bound by the heavy fetters of the flesh. 
Still do I sit and motionless, 
The while my heart doth worship and adore. 


But Thou, O Infinite Compassion! 
Thou dost know full well 
That in my muteness dwells a song 
Which no mere earthly lutanist can sing; 
And cradled in the strong arms of Thy Love, 
My soul doth float through vast beatitudes of Light. 
2 
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O Infinitely Beautiful ! 
Before Thy Feet I lay me down, I swoon, I die, 


That I may live for evermore in ecstasy, 
In Thee! 


II 


I sit and think on Thee, O wondrous One, 
And try to see the image of Thy Face. 
Thus, thus and thus again, with stilted mind, 
I try to build the picture, give it life 

—And fail. 


Then, weary with the strife to climb 

To heights I cannot scale as yet, 

I slacken off the bow-string of my mind, 
And ease my weary brain; 

And in that moment, in a blaze of light, 
Behold! I see Thy much-loved Face. 


For one short moment the fair vision lasts; 
Then in the dazzling radiance of Thy smile, 

It fades, and leaves me dazed, 

Breathless and with a rapid-beating pulse. 

But throughout the long round of the daily task, 
The glow of that celestial moment bides, 
Lights up the darkened corners of the hours, 
And makes of life a thing more fair and glad, 
— And all because Thy Majesty hath deigned 
To give Thy Benediction in a smile. 


L. J.B 


TWENTY YEARS’ WORK 
(Continued from page 144) 


In THE THEOSOPHIST for January, 1908, appeared the first 
instalment of Occult Chemistry. Ail the work upon which these 
articles are based had been done by herself and Mr. Leadbeater, but 
Mrs, Besant was responsible for the wording. She also founded the 
TS. Order of Service, inspired thereto by the words of a Master of 
Wisdom which H. P. B. had printed in an early number of Lucifer and 
which Mrs. Besant reprinted in THE THEOSOPHIST of March, the gist 
of which lies in the words : 


Theosophy must be made practical . . . Let every 
Theosophist only do his duty, that which he can and ought to 
do, and very soon the sum of human misery, within and 
around the areas of every branch of our Society, will be 
found visibly diminished. Forget self in working for others. 


Atter presiding at the Behar Federation, Mrs. Besant embarked 
from Colombo for Australia. She writes: 


It was monsoony weather, and to say that is to say 
enough. [Our President has always been peculiarly liable to 
sea-sickness.}] On May 26th, to the promised moment, we drew 
up beside the wharf at Fremantle. An early reporter some- 
how had got on board, and hed his interview ere the ship was 
made fast. Then came the members in a troop, with warm 
and loving greetings, headed by Mrs. John, the capable and 
kindly wife of the General Secretary, who has most generously 
been deputed to be my companion throughout the tour. Sol 
shali be well taken care of. Another steamer, a small one 
this time, took us up the Swan River, so called from the many 
black swans who possessed it before its annexation by man, to 
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Perth, the pretty capital of Western Australia. And het! 
am, not a stranger in a strange land, but a friend amy 
friends, as is the Theosophist all the world over. Thus begin 
another tour in the same noble cause of enlightenment, x 
every omen promises success. The evening of the day ofm 
arrival was devoted to a members’ reception in the Societys į 
room, which is part of the art studio of Miss Florence Fulle,| 
generously placed at the disposal of the Perth Lodge foris 
meetings. A very admirable portrait of the President-Founte. 
painted by Miss Fuller, is at one end of the room, accompanie 
by two other productions of her clever brush, portraitsd 
H. P. B. and myself. We spent a pleasant evening in makix 
acquaintance with each other. An exceptionally able a 
thoughtful reporter had an interview very well reproduced o 
the West Australian of the following day. Perth turned o 
in force to hear the first public lecture about Reincarnation 
Very pleasant memories remain of Perth and Fremantle; th 
audiences were very large, very receptive and quick to unde 
stand. The Australians seem to be alert and progresin 
people, keenly alive and eager to know; and a young peop 
in a new country are naturally less bound by convention 
habits of thought than the people of older lands. They ar 
very kindly and hospitable, and made us quite at home with: 
hearty welcome. Thus are ties formed that re-assert them 
selves in future lives. 

It is best to draw a veil over the next four days, rolling 
and pitching on a grey sea dashed with white foam, stretchin 
away to a grey horizon. Ít all seemed very appropriate t 
King Yama’s kingdom, the inauspicious Southern pole. At 
intervals I played patience with cards, and for all the time 
with mind. But all passes, and as we drew slowly up to th 
new wharf at Adelaide, a line of smiling faces told that the 
warm circle of Theosophic Brotherhood had opened again to 
enring us. A flight of the younger ones to the waiting speciai 
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secured us a carriage; and as they sprang out we climbed in, 
and away we went for the city, carrying with us the roses aad 
violets that a South-Australian mid-winter yet permits. A 
Scotch home opened its doors to me and a French one 
welcomed Mrs. John; for we are poly-national over here, and 
the Lodge contains not only Scotch, English and Irish, but 
men from France, Germany, Poland and maybe from other 
lands. A good German looked familiar, and lo! he was an 
old co-worker from the Patriotic Club, Clerkenwell Green. 

The Adelaide campaign opened on June 9th with an E.S. 
meeting, many interviews and a public lecture at the Town 
Hall, to a large but somewhat impassive audience. However, 
they listened intently, and warmed up towards the end. 
Here, as in Perth, the press shows itself very friendly, giving 
good reports and undistorted interviews, a great contrast to the 
American reporters with their reckless disregard of truth. 
On the 10th I addressed a very crowded meeting of the 
Labour Party in the Trades Hall, with the President of the 
Trades Council in the chair, on “ What Theosophy has to say 
to the Workers”. The audience was a great contrast to that 
of the night before, all alive and palpitating with interest, 
breaking into volleys of cheers for what it approved, and of 
interjections on what puzzled it, as I expounded Brotherhood, 
Reincarnation and Karma-as the triple basis of a stable 
Society. The audience took with remarkable good-temper my 
strictures on treating the wise and the ignorant, the elder and 
younger brothers in the State Family, as on a level, and on 
allowing the ignorant to rule the State. One sees here the 
result of power passing into the hands of the ignorant: the 
hasty snatching at a momentary advantage without thought of 
the remoter consequences; the thinking only of Australia and 
not of the Empire; the hatred of colored races. One looks 
forward, and sees the Australians themselves becoming yellow 
under the play of climatic influences, and wonders how they 
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will then keep a “ white Australia ” ; many of them are altei 
much yellower than the Northern Indians whom they excl 
And one thinks secondly, if Jesus Christ should comet, 
way, he would be prevented from landing by the Austral 
law. One doubts if a white Australian should consistenis 
worship a colored Savior ! 

The Adelaide Branch is a very peaceful and harmoniu: 
one, its happy condition being very largely due to the hy, 
leadership of Mr. Knox, who passed away early this yu 
He was good enough to leave me £100, and this will gob: 
diminish the debt on me for the purchase of Blavathy' 
Gardens at Adyar, a purpose that, I am sure, he wo 
heartily approve. The Lotus Circle of some forty chilie. 
nursery of the T. S. of the next generation, presented me wih 
an Australian flag to represent the Commonwealth at Adjw 
The Adelaide visit closed with a lecture in the Town fla 
The place was packed and a large crowd in the street wheal 
arrived. ‘No admission, ma’am,” said a courteous sergeaatd 
police, as I reached the closed gates. ‘I don’t mind,” saidl, 
“ but then there can be no lecture.” “Oh!” said he, laughing 
and the big iron gates were opened. It was a fine sight, th 
great hall packed in every corner, people standing along th 
walls, sitting on the steps to the platform; and the lecture 
was most attentively listened to. This morning’s paper bz 
much Theosophy in it, for the Adelaide clergy are behind tk 
time and preached nineteenth century sermons against 
with a plentiful lack of knowledge. 

South-Australia has universal suffrage, every man am 
woman of twenty-one having a vote. The women haven 
difficulty in voting, as the polling-booths have been moved from 
the public houses to public buildings since woman suffrage 
was granted. An election was going on, on the [4th of June, 
and there was no crowding, no disorder, men and women, 
often together, going quietly up to vote. But there is one bal 
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sign; the cultivated men and women are indifferent to their 
duty and leave the power in the hands of the ignorant. 
Adelaide is a pretty city with wide streets, and the City 
Fathers wisely secured in its early days a broad belt of 
woodland encircling the town; so that, however large it 
may become, the “Park Lands” as they are called, will 
remain open, and with their green grass, their olive and 
eucalyptus trees, their grazing cows—clothed as in Holland— 
will be a joy to the inhabitants. The city may spread beyond 


_ them, but not over them. 


Mrs. Besant’s next letter is from Melbourne, June 24th, 1908. 
She writes: 


Melbourne is at present the Federal Capital of Australia, 
afine, wide-streeted city, some sixty-four years old. Its Press 


ı iscommercial, political and sporting, showing apparently little 


—- - — e  _ 
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interest in matters of deeper import, not unfriendly but in- 
different. It reflects the tone of the people, young and caring 
most for superficial interests and the play of the moment. 
With this goes a curious strain of formal religiosity—no post, 
no newspaper, dislocated tram and train services on Sunday. 
The audiences at the lectures, however, have been large, 
showing that there is a section of the people who are alive to 
the deeper interests and are realising the problems of human 
life. Melbourne has no Jess than four Lodges, and they have 
been acting together in organising the work of my visit of 
thirteen days. 

We cannot but wonder how Australia will shape social 
arrangements. Here, in Melbourne, house servants demand 
and receive £1 a week, with board and lodging, and are often 


j incompetent and unruly, leaving without notice, and careless 


of their employers’ interests. French, German, Swiss, 
Chinese, Japanese servants would be a blessing to innumer- 
able households, but the law does not allow the housoholder 
to engage a servant abroad and bring him or her over, Even 
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a firm, bringing over some skilled English artisans on conni 
found its men were refused permission to land. An unskil 
man is not allowed to sweep garden paths and mow gras 
less than ten shillings a day. The general result is ge 
temporary prosperity for manual laborers, high pricesty 
food, high rents, and the reduction of the professional ms 
to a low standard of living, small value of brains, and lag 
value of muscles. Well-educated people, instead of helpicg, 
the State by contributing literature, art and culture to itsiik. 
are forced to sweep their houses, dig their gardens and cat: 
their food. The immediate results are seen in the nants’ 
intellectual and artistic life, a very high drink bill, an extn 
ordinary amount of racing and betting, and a serious lack 
discipline among the young, which bodes ill for the futur. , 
What the results will be remains to be proved. It is certai 
a huge experiment, and whether it will issue in a wort , 
example or a world object-lesson, the future will show. Wil: 
it end in a dictatorship, resorted to in despair over tk 
incompetency of the ignorant, or in the discovery of a methi 
whereby the wisest shall be placed in the seats of power? ; 
In Melbourne an elementary class for study is to be forme | 
for non-members attracted by the lectures. Perth writesd 
the formation of three groups for different lines of stuh. 
The real value of these lecturing tours lies far more in tt 
local activities stimulated and in the impetus given, thani ! 
the lectures and meetings themselves. The lecture on “The 
Guardians of Humanity” drew Mr. Deakin, the Prim: 
Minister of the Commonwealth, as an interested hearer 
Mr. Deakin was a member of the Theosophical Society in his _ 
younger days, but has slipped out of active work in the over 
whelming labor entatled by his responsible office. He seems 
to have kept up his interest in Theosophy, and he stands out 
as a man of high ideals, which he seeks to embody in his 
public life, He is a statesman among a crowd of politicians, 
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head and shoulders above his fellows, and in touch with the 
life of the world and not only with that of Australia. The 
Melbourne Branches, the members of which have shown me 
unstinted kindness, made me a very useful present, a gold 
wristlet to carry a watch, a great improvement on the leather 
tand which I have hitherto worn and which does not suit the 
heat of India. 
In her next letter, dated from Sydney, July Tth, she says: 

We left Melbourne by the afternoon express of June 29th 
for the capital of New South Wales, reaching Sydney the 
next dey at 1l a.m. It was bitterly cold in the early morning, 
thick hoar frost covering the landscape, and the water chilly 
as ice, depriving the fingers of feeling. The Sydney friends, 
headed by Mr. John, the well-loved General Secretary, gave 
usa warm greeting on the platform. 

A company has been formed to give the Section a per- rae 
manent abiding-place, and a piece of land has been bought, 
the houses on it are adapted for T.S. purposes, and a good 
hall is to be built. The Section is growing strong, the 
Sydney Lodge forms its strongest Branch, so that it is well 1 28 š 
that they should have their own dwelling, independent of i i 
landlords whims. In fact, there has been some difficulty in 
making arrangements for all the activities connected with my 
visit, and we have had to use rooms in different buildings for 
the various meetings. It is pleasant to see in all the Lodge 
rooms that I have so far visited in Australia, how loyally 
the Australian members cling to the prominent workers in 
the T. S. The President-Founder and his great colleague, 
H. P. Blavatsky, form the dominant pair of portraits; near them $ 
C. W. Leadbeater and myself appear; and this quartet is every- i. 
where. Miss Edger is also generally seen, and Mr. Staples, | 
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the first General Secretary, is not forgotten. As the years go 

on, this portrait gallery will be better and better filled; and 

later generations will look with interest on their forerunners. 
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It was a very keen and interested crowd that attenti 
the first public lecture, and it taxed the seating-room ol tk 
large Centenary Hall. The subject “ Reincarnation” seem 
to attract people in Australia more than any other. Wem 
having many members’ meetings for the subjects whit’ 
interest our own people, as well as the usual conversation 
E. S. meetings, and interviews. We had a curious experien 
over the first Sunday lecture. Australia keeps alive tk 
disreputable old statute of George II] against Sunday meeting 
and only the clergy are allowed a free hand. They my, 
charge pew-rents, but no charge may be made for lectures 
concerts. No charge was to be made, therefore, for ny 
Sunday lecture, for which free tickets were issued, so astt 
avoid a crush. But as we had arranged to allow people wi ' 
had bought tickets for the course of six lectures to use thes ; 
tickets for the Sunday meetings, instead of giving then | 
additional free tickets, we received on Saturday notice Írom 
the police that this brought us under the law! We according} 
admitted anyone who came and asked for no tickets. It is ol | 
in a country like this to see the ancient rags of bigotry, whid , 
have been thrown on the dust-heap in England, flaunted : 
the face of the public, and the police appealed to, to anny 
decent and harmless folk. Were I a denizen of Australia, ! 
should certainly try to get rid of this objectionable statute; . 
but a mere visitor is bound to submit to the law of any Stat » 
he visits. On Sunday morning I lectured in the church 
Rev. George Walters, a gentleman who had had the courage 
in the seventies, when prejudice ran high, to take the chair 
for me in Lancashire. He was then a bold and progressive 
thinker, and is one still, In the evening was the lecture— 
attended by a vigilant policeman and an informer, watching | 
that we did not break the law—on “Theosophy an. 
Christianity,” and the crowded audience showed profound 
interest in the subject. 
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The last week has run its swift course, with nothing 
remarkable to relate, save the fact of the astonishingly large 
audiences. “Brotherhood, Real and Unreal” evoked much 
interest and some curious comments; as for instance, the 
remark that the idea of a physical, moral and mental brother- 
hood fram which escape was impossible was a “really 
terrifying idea”. Yet, as it is true, the more widely it is 
known, the better. The lecture on India, with its lantern 
illustrations, was evidently much enjoyed; and one may hope 
that it corrected some of the wild ideas current here about 
Indians, Many a pleasant memory remains of this visit to 
Sydney; all the arrangements have been so well made 
and the friends so cordial and affectionate that it would have 
been impossible to suggest or wish for any improvement. 
Australia stands for loyal co-operation and for earnest work 
for the cause, without constant bickering over the faults or 
supposed faults of individuals; and I feel I may rely upon the 
Section for support in guarding the Society's liberty and in 
maintaining it on the broad basis that some are so anxious to 
narrow, 

From Brisbane, Mrs. Besant writes: 

Mrs. John and I steamed out of Sydney station on July 
fth, amid the loving farewells of a crowd of members 
assembled to bid us God-speed. The railway carriage was 
fragrant with a great heap of roses and violets; for roses and 
violets are in flower together in Australia, so that we bore 
northward with us the kindly thoughts of the Lodge, 
materialised into exquisite flowers. Through the evening and 
the night we fled onwards, and the morning found us on the 
northern highlands of New South Wales, with hoar frost 

whitening the trees and the sun gleaming down redly through 
mist-laden air, At 11 on the morning of the 14th we changed 
at the boundary line of the adjacent States and went on by the 
narrower gauge of Queensland. Presently we were whirling 
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down the curves cut along the mountain sides of le 
Toowoomba range, reminding one of the line across the Gha 
to Bombay; and on through the darkening twilight till nigh 
fell again; and then at 9 p.m. into the brilliance of te 
Brisbane station, and into a crowd of new faces but loviq’ 
hearts that gave welcome as warm as had been the farewels 
of the Sydney brethren. 

i A pleasant feature of these Australian gatherings isthe, 
meeting with friends of the past that one knew in Englanin, 
earlier days, and now and again with someone who knew ani 
loved our H.P.B. One old gentleman told me how, in Lonin» 
long ago, he had looked round the Society and wondered hos 
it would go on when H.P.B. passed away; and how he ba 
rejoiced when, from the outer world, I had entered te! 
Theosophical circle, and H.P.B. had welcomed me to te 
work. Yet such anxiety need never be; for, as Upendranal 
Basu wisely and rightly said last Christmas, so long aslie 
T.S, is under the guidance of the Masters, there will alway 
be someone who will command the confidence of the larg 
majority of the Society. 

The first public lecture was delivered on the eveningd | 
the 15th to a large audience, but one that by no means filled 
the great Exhibition Hall which the Lodge had been obliged 
to take. The attention was keen and well sustained, and th’ 
audience showed warm appreciation of the Theosophk ! 
message. The “large” became “larger” with the succeed: 
ing lectures; and the Queensland work made a good conclusion 
to the Australian tour. 

The democracy here has done nothing in the way d' 
preventing strikes apparently; for, despite the high wages | 
paid for manual labor, strikes seem to be more frequent thas | 
in the old country. A strike of bakers greeted our arnvd ` 
at Sydney; a strike of milkmen a little before had cut off th - 
milk supply; and so on. The reproof of a boy for bad work 
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made all his comrades strike, and a whole iron-works 
was laid idle by the insubordinate lad. The car-drivers 
at Melbourne threaten to strike during the visit of the 
American fleet unless they are given screens. None of 
these folk seem to care that they hurt tens of thousands 
of innocent people, so long as they get what they want, 
and they take swift advantage of any public need to 
wring from the employers anything they desire. It is the 
karma of the past harshness in rejecting the fair demands of 
labor, but every effort should now be made to train the 
young in the sense of public duty and responsibility, so as to 
prevent the social debacle which will otherwise ensue. 
Another difficulty is the ignoring of natural facts. Labor 
Unions do not allow milkmen to deliver milk twice on Sundays, 
As the cows are not yet trained to give double supplies of milk 
on Saturday and none on Sunday, the milk arrives but may not 
be distributed; the milkmen do not like to lose it, and mix it 
sterilised with Monday’s milk ; and in the hot weather numbers 
of babies die from the unwholesome milk thus provided. The 
enforcement of Union rules which bring difficulty and suffer- 
ing into every household is embittering social life, and adding 
to the difficulties of the problems that Australia has to solve. 

From New Zealand, whither Mrs. Besant proceeded from 
Australia, she writes : 

It is cold, but the country is emerald green after two 
months of rain. To-day the sun is shining brightly; and 
white fleecy clouds flung across the sky remind one of an 
English day in spring. On the 22nd of July we steamed out 
of the magnificent Sydney harbor, large enough, one would 
think, to shelter the navies of the world. It is one of the 
world’s sights, that splendid harbor, with its rolling hills and 
little bays and inlets, with the narrow road out, between high 
cliffs. Out we went, and peace was at an end., We came 
into a mass of great rollers; and the vessel, lying low in the 
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water, became their prey. They charged the deck, andthe 
passengers rolled over into the scuppers, a confused heap, a 
then fled drenched, to take refuge within. They shivered 
into pieces the door of a deck-cabin, covering the unforiunie 
occupant with water and broken wood, and leaving desolati | 
behind. Then they had their way, and the deck was left fre ı 
to them as playground. The ship was very crowded, and bou ` 
of us Theosophists were packed into one small cabin, wih , 
washing apparatus for one and one camp-stool. There ws 
no place to sit, as the saloon was turned into berths, and the | 
oniy place was the dining-room, redolent of roast and frie 
meats, porter and other drinks; and used also as a sleeping 
room for men for whom no cabins could be found. One fel 
that it was hardly fair to be charged first-class fare for the 
fourth part of a cabin, the quarter of a basin and of a camp 
stool, and no place to rest our sick bodies outside. Qu 
stewardess, with over forty sick women to attend to, wa 
beyond praise in her kindness; but she had a cruelly hard 
time. However, the four days came to an end, and we lande 
at Auckland. 


Next Wellington was visited, where Mrs. Besant says: 


I should think that Theosophy is, at present, but little 
known ; it does not seem to be in the air. 


Christchurch and Dunedin followed; and of the journey by 
land in New Zealand, the comment is: 


One could but wish that the train was more comfortable, 
and that more than one small foot-warmer might be granted 
to three shivering people. The train service is very ant 
quated, and the rolling stock the worst I have encountered in 
my journeys over the world. Among al] the reform move 
ments of N.Z., a corner might surely be found for a reform in 
railway accommodation. 


After a fortnight’s strenuous work, there was a less stormy 
voyuge to Tasmania, where Hobart and Launceston Lodges received 
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yuits, with Lodge meetings, public lectures and interviews. Then 
back to Melbourne, and on across the southern coast to Fremantle. 
She writes : 

Since I left Fremantle, a bright, pleasant room on the 
city’s main street has been secured. It is open every after- 
noon for use as a reading-room, and the Branch has a nice 
litle library. 


Mrs. Besant writes of the Australasian tour: 


Much gratitude remains in my heart for al! the overflow- 

o Hg love and kindness which have been poured out on me so 
: richly during the tour. Not to me, as a person was it given, I 
by to know, but to the President of the Theosophical Society, 
ihe messenger of the Blessed Masters, the witness-bearer to 
Their watchful care and to the out-pouring of Their power. 

j Australia and New Zealand ring true and loyal right through, 
from the General Secretaries to the youngest newcomer into 

| our ranks, They are loyal to the chosen of the Masters and 
| the elected of the Society, hecause they know that without 
such loyalty little can be done, and that liberty can only be 
joined with effectiveness where the chosen and elected officer 
_ i followed and strengthened, not continually harassed and 
| thwarted. Apart from puhlic thanks, my private gratitude 
must be given for the personal kindness which has surrounded 

. me and made light the burden of work; and most of all to 
| Mrs. John, who travelled with me throughout, bidding me 
farewell only on board the steamer which is bearing me home- 
wards. ] cannot speak in words my loving thanks to her for 
her sisterly kindness which took all the physical burdens, 
looked after every detail, thought always of my comfort, never 

of her own; had ever a gay word for disagreeables, a smile 


for fatigue, and rarest and most valuable of gifts—silence for 


— 


quiet hours. That the heavy Australian tour has left me 
strong and bright is largely due to Mrs. John. IfI do not 
name others for special thanks, it is because all I have met 
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have been loving and kind. The tour has taken meow 
. ; 17,630 miles of land and sea, during 44 nights and daysd 
i . travel; 62 days have been given to work, and the work he | 
i comprised 44 public lectures and 90 meetings, at most di 
| l which an hour’s address has been given, followed by te 
answering of questions; and a very large number of privet 
interviews. It does not seem a bad record for a womand 
i , over sixty who, a year ago, was declared by same who me 
| to discard her as being in a state of “senile decay,” ai! 
therefore incapable of filling the office of President of tk 

‘Theosophical Society. 
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THE shepherds and the wise men came 

To Bethlehem to greet their King, 

The shepherds heard the angels sing, 

| The wise men saw His Star aflame. | 
j And we rejoice this Xmass morn | 
! i To think the Lord of Love was born, 
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(To be continued} 
| 
i 
| CHRISTMASS 


And for two thousand years we prayed 
“Oh come, oh come Emanuel, i 
“Come Lord once more with us to dwell.” 
He comes, and are our hearts afraid ? i 
And shall that Love, returned once more, i 
Find colder greeting than before ? 
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M. van Eeghen—Boissevain 


Liberal Catholic Church at Huizen 


(burnt down last August) 


St. MICHAEL’S CENTRE, HUIZEN 


By PENMAN’ 


bs the early summer of 1924 I was told by my friend and 
neighbor, Mr. Piet van Stam, that the Rev. P. M. 
Cochius, with whom Bishop Wedgwood was at that time 
staying, was looking for a suitable place for the Bishop to 
dart a training centre fer those who wished to cultivate the 
spiritual life. Bishop Wedgwood had been advised by 
Dr. Besant to start a centre for that purpose and Holland was 
one of the countries mentioned as suitable. Mr. van Stam 
xoew that it was my wish to use the house and grounds of 
my country-place for a dedicated purpose. My first idea along 
that line had been a “Retreat”? for “ weary and tempest- 
driven gouls ” that they might rest awhile between labors. It 
was to be run like a monastery with severe discipline, medita- 
fon and religious services. The clergyman with whom it 
was being discusred had not enough free time to give us, so 
the plan was dropped. I gladly agreed, when Mr. van Stam 
asked me if I should like to make the acquaintance of Bishop 
Wedgwood, and offer him three or four rooms for his use, 
lok after his comfort and welcome any guests he wished to 
have for training in meditation, for masonic or churcb 
work, On Monday, July 14, 1924, Bishop Wedgwood 


t Mevrouw van Eeghen-Boitaeyain is our Penman thie month, since no one could 
tell us, as abe can, the atery of the beginnings of this Centre. 
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j" the early summer of 1924 I was told by my friend and 
neighbor, Mr. Piet van Stam, that the Rev. P. M. 
Cochius, with whom Bishop Wedgwood was at that time 
staying, was looking for a suitable place for the Bishop to 
start a training centre for those who wished to cultivate the 
spiritual life. Bishop Wedgwood had been advised by 
Dr. Besant to start a centre for that purpose and Holland was 
one of the countries mentioned as suitable. Mr. van Stam 
knew that it was my wish to use the house and grounds of 
my country-place for a dedicated purpose. My first idea along 
that line had been a “Retreat” for “weary and tempest- 
driven souls” that they might rest awhile between labors. It 
was to be run like a monastery with severe discipline, medita- 
tion and religious services. The clergyman with whom it 
was being discussed had not enough free time to give us, so 
the plan was dropped. I gladly agreed, when Mr. van Stam 
asked me if J should like to make the acquaintance of Bishop 
Wedgwood, and offer him three or four rooms for his use, 
look after his comfort and welcome any guests he wished to 
have for training in meditation, for masonic or church 
work, On Monday, July 14, 1924, Bishop Wedgwood 
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came to see me with Mr. Cochius and Mr. van Stan, 
and we soon came to a satisfactory agreement about his’ 
future working-plan. l 

On August Ist the Bishop came for three weeks tos ! 
if he could live and work in this environment. During te 
first days of his stay I used to hear his heavy table being. 
moved in his room regularly every morning ; so I asked hin ! 
if the furniture in his room was not placed to his liking. The 
he told me that, as he said Mass there every morning, he ha 
to move the table to the East and turn it into an altar. | 
seemed to me that it would be much nicer for the Bishop, i 
have a little place put up in the grounds to say Mass in, tha 
he could leave everything undisturbed. When I propos 
this to him, he was very pleased. So we decided to builda 
simple little house-chapel, holding six benches for thre 
people each. 

Mr. Oscar Kéllerstrém came to see us at the endd ! 
August for a few days. By that time the Bishop’s dai 
Mass in his sitting-room upstairs was attended by varios 
visitors from outside and we were often crowded out d . 
the room into the passage. The little chapel was the - 
being built. 

Prince Loubod Mierski and Mr. Rein Vreede were als 
visiting us and we were a happy party in the house, making 
plans for the future which seemed full of promise. It had 
become apparent to our Bishop that there was to be a training. 
place here for the collaboration of Angels and men in cere 
monial work, in connection with the influence of the Seventh 
Ray becoming predominant over our world. On September 
29th, the Feast of Saint Michael and all Angels, the little 
church was consecrated and dedicated to their patronage. 
Bishop Mazel and most of the Dutch priests came to that 
ceremony. It was an occasion of joy unbelievable: there 
was a wonderful feeling of elation and fervor, probably due to 
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ihe enormous number of the higher Angels present. Greater 
plans began, on that day, than we knew of at the time. 

At Christmas, at the midnight Eucharist, the ordination 
of Mr. Oscar Kéllerstr6m took place, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Arundale, who were staying at Ommen, came over for the 
ceremony and were very much struck by the powerful 
atmosphere in the church so shortly after it was built. I may 
venture to say that I am one of the very few who know and 
can estimate the amount of hard labor it took to build up 
such a great Centre of Force in the short time in which it was 
done by our Bishop. I feel inclined to agree in this case when 
l quote the saying: “ Genius is an infinite capacity of taking 
pains,” When visitors come to the centre and praise the 
wonderful atmosphere and say what a beautiful influence it 
carries, ] get a vision of a solitary figure going through rain 
and snow and storm that autumn and winter of ’24—’25 to the 
little church and working there in meditation for long hours. 

Dr. and Mrs. Arundale came again in April and on 
April 7th Dr. Arundale was baptised and confirmed in the 
little chapel. On April 17th Bishop Wedgwood left us to pay 
_ avisit to England and Mr. Oscar Kéllerstrém took over the 
leadership of the centre with the help of the Rev. J. W. P. 
Schuurman. Those weeks were very charming weeks in the 
life of the centre. Mr. Oscar Kdllerstrém’s very special 
quality of love and joy, his love of nature and simplicity 
in life, the humane and gracious relationship he built 
up between himself and the people, helped to strike that note 
of friendliness and cheerful kindness, which I still consider as 
the predominant note of the centre. It seems to me that we 
all owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Oscar KOilerstrém for the 
special quality of his work and influence, as given to us at 
that time. 

Our great President and Chief, Dr. Besant, came to visit 
us in July, 1925. It seemed to us that she felt happy and at 
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home in the centre from the very first. It has happew 
that I have been hostess to many and very different st 
of people, an experience ranging over many years. bd 
I must state that I have found no one to equal our great whit 
Chief in courtesy, consideration and simplicity. Her wonde 
ful punctuality, patience, forbearance and cheerfulness wers, 
beautiful example for us to behold from afar! In the Chill 
could see demonstrated that white Light is composed of all th | 
seven rainbow colors. The most difficult virtues to cna 
were shown forth in her being: tenderness and fortitude} 
yielding in small things—unshakable in big things; nev! 
asking anything for her herself, and her smile of thans' 
for some small service rendered, beginning in her eya 
those amber pools of light, flashing out over the whok 
face! Who does not feel purified and blessed by tk 
radiance of that smile, who has once had the happinessh! 
receive it! 

When Bishop Wedgwood went to Adyar with Dr. Besar: 
in the late autumn of 1925 the Rev. Hugh Noall took his plac 
with us and by his influence harmonised the workers of th ` 
centre, he welded them together by the sympathetic way i 
which he entered into our lives with all the troubles ani 
joys. The centre owes much to the help he has given usal 
from the very beginning and to his great loyalty and devotion 
to our Bishop. Last summer his health failed for a time 
and he spent the winter in the South of France. He has now 
regained his health and we are glad to have him with us again 
to help in church and garden! The lovely garden has special 
care and attention. While he was away the Rev. Byron 
Casselberry was with us. The first time we heard him celebrate 
Mass, we knew at once he was one of the right sort. Such 
enthusiasm for the work and such one-pointed self-dedication 
are rarely met with and we are grateful to him for the work 
he has done here. He devoted himself very specially to the 
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si-expression group of the young people of the centre, to 
whom he proved a real help. 

Seeing the importance of the work our Bishop was doing 
here, I felt the necessity of taking steps to secure the future of 
the work without interruption from without, after I should 
have passed away. Twice I offered the estate to Bishop 
Wedgwood and twice he refused it; he did not want to be 
cumbered with personal belongings and he wished the 
personal note to be entirely left out of any measures I might 
se fit to take. I consulted Bishop Mazel as to ways and 
means. Bishop Mazel advised me strongly not to give the 
siate fo any existing associations, but to keep it entirely for 
Bishop Wedgwood’s work, to be used as he thought fit. We 
asked Bishop Arundale also which plan would be best. Then 
with the approval of our own Bishop, we decided to found 
a Trust for the Centre of St. Michael and all Angels, and so 
make all safe for the work entrusted to him. 

] then offered the whole to our Chief for the work of the 
Masters, and she accepted it in Their Name and consented to 
tke a place on the Board of Trustees with Bishop Wedgwood, 
Bishop Arundale, Mr. Oscar Kollerstrém and a few others. 
So on September 11th, 1925, at 2 o’clock the deed was signed 
in their presence. It was the most glorious moment in my 
life: it seemed to me as if the essence of joy and life were 
being poured into me as I signed the deed. 

Since then the work has been steadily growing. We had 
enlarged the church, for the consecration of Bishop Arundale 
on August 4th, 1925. On that same day our Chief opened the 
Montessori school on the estate, which has been a great help 


to our workers ever since, enabling them to send their small 
children to a school in the neighborhood. 


In March, 1926, the church was again enlarged, and 
again in June of the same year. At the close of 1927 we 
began building a new church. I am sending a photograph of 
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this new church as it is now being finished.' The origin | 
little chapel is left intact in front of the large church. Itish 
be used as a chapel for Our Lady. We felt such an affectin 
for the little chapel and all we had experienced there that we 
did not like demolishing it. Our gardener Jaap said whe 
he saw it: “ From a sentimental point of view it is very nice 
to have kept it, but from an artistic point of view—I have my 
doubts!” Well, I suppose he is right—but we are not sorri 
was kept! We hope to have the new church ready for us 
on August 10th, when we have the second Priests’ conch» 
here, and also for August 15th, when we have the consecrationd 
Dr. Vreede as Bishop of the L.C.C. in the Netherlands Indis 
The next item on our programme will be a Guest-House, fa 
which we hope to get the money; there is at present insufficient 
accommodation for workers and guests. When the Guest-How 
is ready, the Masonic Temple and the new Church are built, we 
can enter into a larger sphere of work for our Bishop, Gu 
bless him! He has a faithful band of workers here, whom b 
has bound to him with strong ties of gratitude and devotion. 
The key-note is impersonal service and cheerful kindnes. 
There is a great feeling of unity amongst the workers 
through the wonderful training which our Masonic ao 
Church ceremonies give to us, teaching us to lose our persons: 
ities in the body corporate, and our several smallnesses in one 
bigness. The Reality of the Life beyond the veil has becom 
for most of the steady workers here a personal knowledge ant 
an unfailing source of inspiration, liberation and gladness. 
Verily, many roads lead us unto Him, our Lord and Master! 


M. van Eeghen-Boissevais 


1 As we are about to put this in the post we have to add the sad news that duriat 
the absence of Bishop Wedgwood and in the early morning hours of Saturday, Augutl 
25th, our beautiful new church was struck by lightning and completely destroyed y 
fire. The greater part of the vesiments and consecrated objects, however, were saved. 
It was of course impossible to move many heavy objects of value which were in ct 
sequence destroyed, including a new pipe-orgap in process of installation.—B, W, 
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| . MUSINGS 
By A. P. WARRINGTON 


] WENT up to the top of the Mount of Oaks to-day, the place 
of the late Camp-fire. The charred remains of the fire 
_ were stiil visible, reminding me of the striking picture made 
’ when the audience of a thousand gathered upon this site night 
after night and listened to Krishnaji, and watched the flames 
' of the great fire surge upward into the heavens. To-day, I 
' boked over the valley and up to the tops of the mountains, 
and with the memory of the Camp-fire still fresh in mind, I 
drifted into many musings. 
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Down the valley and out into the world, PA 
an extension thereof, I could conceive the play of form, 
forms of life of every character—life rushing into fom 
after form--forms both entangling and helpful, intent 
always to be helpful, but ever ending in some degree 
thraldom. 

Up here on this Mount of Oaks, where Krishnaji hd 
stood and taught the pilgrims of the Star, all outer forms wee 
missing. I could see nothing but my own poor sl 
insignificant and unimportant. That self seemed to open ou 
into a larger Self, also myself; and that, in turn, into a & 
still larger, and beyond that just Life—all Life. (Was this: 
picture of my threefold seli—my earthly, heavenly, a 
eternal self, and were the three together my own expressio 
of the One Self?) Nothing else seemed to exist but myst 
manifesting in these aspects—the pilgrim, the way and te 
portal—and then, the goal beyond. 

If the true way of life be within and upwards, fron 
lesser self to greater, within one’s own being, as I felt ith 
be, on this mount of many memories, then the complicated 
systems that obtain down in the valley would seem unesst 
tial, What are they for ? If life is so simple, so personal 
plan; if its goal is found within one’s own self, then wher 
fore all the search outside ? 

Or, can it be that the outer search is essential after all? 
May it not be that it is at first essential to give solid prd 
that the way lies in another direction? Is it possible thi 
strength, goodness and beauty are gained only thereby? | 
has taken me a long time on the journey of life to see hor 
beautiful, how wonderful is this immediate path which iis 
within myself. Could it have been those complications d 
form that served as a preparation for the awakening, bring 
ing to me some realisation of the great simplicity whic 
lies within? 
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What now should I do to take advantage of the opportunity 
hat comes fo me with this fleeting glimpse? “ Unify your 
threefold nature—the body, the soul and the spirit. Make 
them one. Work constantly from the centre of their unity; 
sinke down all the barriers that have been erected between 
them, In this the eternal will be realised.” 

I sounded over and over the Sacred Word, symbol of that 
unity, and it seemed that I could feel a oneness never 
before realised. 

I can reflect now more clearly upon Krishnaji’s meaning 
wien he says that religious and other forms are not necessary 
tothe eternal Life, which he calls the Beloved ; for, is not the 
need solely this, that we shall bind together our threefold 
tature—the earthly, the heavenly, and the eternal—and live 
in the unity of these three in all simplicity and perfection-of 
efort? Perhaps the outer forms exist for those who do not 
se this. The sacred atmosphere and mystery thrown round 
them may be helpful to those who as yet are blind to the 
imer way. Perhaps they may thus be helped to realise it in 
time. But sad it is that such forms should be used to separate 
man from man and to create all manner of distinctions and 
barriers within the great human family. 

Perhaps the explanation of things as they are lies in this: 
human growth exists in various stages of immaturity. 
Throughout these stages man is rushing out hither and yon 
in search for truth and happiness. His senses are crude, 

able to apprehend vibrations of form only. Therefore he 
seeks truth in form. As he succeeds in glimpsing a stage 
ahead he erects a form to lead his brethren to that stage. 
What is its value, this form he has built up? Its ultimate 
personal value lies in the degree in which it awakens aspirants 
to a knowledge of the simple way to the eternal Self. 
Throughout the earlier stages, perhaps, this reminder is very 
vague, and maybe it is inevitable that the immature man 
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shall take form for substance and build up all his hopes thee 
upon. Perhaps it is only as he grows through experience tha’ 
he begins to see beyond his religious form, and discovers tk 
truth that the way lies within himself. 

Perhaps there is another explanation of forms, one having 
an occult significance. The world in its great preponderane 
of material activity must gradually become filled with unworhy 
thoughts and emotions—the creative energies of man eve 
expressing themselves in such crude ways as hatred, jealousy, 
envy, anger, resentment and other vices that separate mn 
from man. Doubtless these accumulate in great centres ofw 
desirable influence. Obviously then something has to vi 
to counteract such hosts of world-wide, crude, destructive 
embodied energies, else they would more than ever pe, 
cipitate war, famine, destruction. And what can helpt 
counteract this ? 

It is well attested that the magic of the Mass and of Mason 
become dynamos of force, creating great currents of beauy 
and upliftment which pour themselves out into the world wib 
beneficent results. May it not he, then, that these beneficent 
forces are necessary as a measurable foil for those crude 
forces created in these days of humanity’s immaturity ? With 
out the finer forces would not the grosser creations overwheln 
the race in an eonian catastrophe? I do not know, but thes 
are reflections which come to me as I sit here on the Mout 
of Oaks and ponder the contradictions which I knew arose in 
the minds of many on hearing Krishnaji’s message. 

To me it all seems so simple. Krishnaji has not condem:- 
ed religions or ceremonial forms, whatever they may be. He 
has simply stated a cosmic truth —that they are not necessary 
to the ascent up through one’s higher self into the life eternal, 

He has not said, and one would seem to doubt that he 
ever would say, that rites and ceremonies have no use in the 
world as purifying channels, channels purifying the world i 
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some measure of the dross of emotion and thought produced 
by humanity in its ugliest moods. These channels may be of 
the very greatest use in holding the balance and in assuring 
the hope for humanity at large. They may be an invaluable 
means of service to the world in keeping it swept measurably 
clean of the invisible filth produced by undeveloped humanity. 
But it does not mean that, because these outer forms may 
be useful as purifying agencies to the world at large, they also 
ae necessary to one’s own personal liberation. They could 
hardly be necessary since one’s liberation is known to he 
attained by turning within and unifying the threefold man, 
until he becomes the united self and passes through the portal 
to the eternal Life which is his Beloved. 
If these musings shall have led to the realisation of even 
a fragment of truth, then I can truly see why in Krishnaji’s 
message I see no contradiction, no condemnation, nothing to 
puzzle even those who are immersed in form. Let them use 
their forms, if they like, to help make the world clean; it is such 
a fine and useful thing to do. But if they want liberation, let 
them remember that the record shows that the Lord comes again 
and again to restate the simple, royal way, which is within. 
Even’though it may be that in the past He may have establish- 
ed, or inspired others to establish, many forms for the helping 
of the world in certain ways; who knows ? Yet when His task 
comes to state the way of liberation, has He not always 
pointed out the way within ? Perhaps it is not His chosen work 
to be the builder of forms, but rather to be the giver of life. 
Perhaps there are others who take his message of the life and 
cast it into forms believed to be useful in leading one toward 
that Life. So, his message ever remains the message from the 
snow-capped peak, sent forth from time to time into the valley 


of life, lest we forget; lest we forget! 
A. P. Warrington 
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A SON OF MAN l 


URELY there was great “joy in Heaven” over the achiev. 
ment of yet another son of man, who, by right of bs 
perfection has become a conscious “Son of God” having 


blended his consciousness with the Divine? A consciousnes 
that enables him to see: 


* A world in a grain of sand ; 
A whole Heaven in a wild flower; 


To hold infinity in the palm of his hand, 
And Eternity in an hour.” 


A consciousness that enables him to proclaim publicly 


“I and my Beloved are one”; even as a former Son of Man, 
having in His day attained Divine Consciousness, proclaimed 
“I and my Father are one.” 

And is it not written, “ Ye are Gods, Ye are the children 
of the Most High ?” And that same great Lord proclaimed in 
His day, “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you”. And 
to-day rings out once more the triumphant discovery, “The 
kingdom of happiness is within you.” 

Is there any difference in the teaching of any son of man, 


who, by right of spiritual attainment through personal experi 
ence has become a * Son of God ” ? 


“ Look within! Heaven is there! 

“ Look within! Happiness is there ! 
“ Look within! Thou art Buddha! 
“ Look within! Thou art God!” 


F. A. 
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By HELEN R. CRANE 


-ONTI 


HREE years ago, on the Silver Bell road, a highway 

| running from Tucson, Arizona, to the Mexican border, 

an archeological discovery was made which, if its apparent 

genuineness can be verified, will necessitate the rewriting of 
early American history-books. 

It was the accidental discovery of what purports to be a 
Roman artifact, and the date inscribed on it is earlier by many 
centuries than the time that Columbus borrowed some ships 
and sailed away towards the Western sun. This first dis- 
covery was followed within a few days by the exhuming of 
many more of its kind and since then about fifty articles have 
been found, including swords, spears or javelins, a religious 
emblem, (evidently used in processions}, and different kinds 
of crosses, 

The objects are inscribed in Latin and Hebrew and a few 
of them have inscriptions in both languages. They seem to 
bein four classes — military, religious, memoria! and historical 

| —the last type containing brief *‘ histories” of a Roman- 
Jewish people who left Rome in the year 775 and sailed over 
the seas to an unknown country they called “ Calalus,” and 
there they dwelt for 125 years. They were finally destroyed 
by enemies. These so-called histories were written down by 
| ascribe who signs himself “ O. L.”. 
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The manner of this important discovery was as comm 
place and as unheralded as many other great happenings. Ou 
on the Silver Bell road there are some old abandoned lime 
kilns and one day Mr. Charles E. Manier, a Tucson busines 
man, was entertaining his father on a visit from Californi, 
and he drove down that road. 

The elder gentleman was interested in the kilns ai 
suggested to stop and examine them. While walking abou 
in the well-like pit cut into the side of the bluff his attentin 
was attracted to something protruding from the side of one d 
the trenches through which the prepared lime had ben 
formerly removed. The rain had washed away the sidesd 
the old trench and exposed to view a strange object. It ws 
the arm of a leaden cross. 

They excavated it and that night they carefully examine 
it in the presence of the owner of the land on which the kil 
stands. It was roughly made, and after cleaning it, was fount 
to be in two pieces which were fastened together with led 
rivets. Several pictures of heads, crowns, battle-axes, and 
many hieroglyphics were cut into the rude inner faces. Over 
tbese inner faces had been poured a kind of wax to preserve 
the writing. 

Mr. Manier immediately got into touch with the Univer 
sity of Arizona, located in Tucson, and plans were made to 
excavate the area about the kiln. Every precaution was 
taken to avoid errors of judgment and misinterpretation. 
Dr. Bryan Cummings, President of the University, and alsoa 
well-known archmologist, in a statement to one of the local 
papers at the time said: “I am convinced that the articles 

found were in undisturbed deposits and bedded so deeply and 
compactly in caliche that they must have lain there for a long 
period of time. I am convinced that they are genuine, but 
by whom they were made and how and when they reached 
Southern Arizona are questions upon which I cannot venture 
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an opinion until I have had more time to study the facts and 


circumstances of the articles in question.” 

Three years have passed since the Doctor made this 
statement and in a recent letter to the writer he declined to 
sy anything further, for during this time nothing has been 
fuod to verify the authenticity of the relics. This fact has 
pzzled the workers beyond all measure — no skeletons, no 
pttery, no fire-traces—nothing to indicate the one-time 
presence of Roman-Jewish wanderers, save the leaden objects! 

Not far from this site is a water-hole, the “‘ Nine Mile 
Water Hole,” and it is thought possible that this was the 
xene of the last stand of the people and that the “ impending 
doom” foreseen by the man who signed the writings, was 
fullilled here. Water is scarce in that desert country and 
2 migrating train would naturally pause for a rest at the 
waterhole, 

They may have been migrating from the settlement 
whose slight history is given to a place of greater promise 
and were ambushed as they encamped at the water-hole. 
This might account for the fact that no traces of their city 
have been found, Even then the problem remains — why did 
the victorious enemy remove from the battle-field the bodies 
of the fallen — was it to hurn them on a pyre as they chanted a 
peon of conquest (this was not an Indian custom), and how 
came they to overlook the treasure — the historical records and 
religious articles which the dead men must have guarded to 
the last, and which it is impossible to imagine would not have 
been valued by those into whose hands they fell ? 

“Q.L.’s” worse fears were evidently realised. His 
people seem to have prospered when they first came to the 
new land but gradually their enemies became too great for 
them. He says the Romans left Europe in A.D. 775 under 
the rule of “a very just man,” named Theodorus. They 
were carried over the seas to Calalus, an unknown land, 
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where they found and conquered the native people, n 
Toltezus. They engaged in a series of wars though, whi: 
finally exterminated them. 

Theodorus “of highest virtue ” reigned over them fri 
years then came Jacob who reigned 6 years, and he ws 
followed by Israel I to VII. The wanderers either ale 
themselves with, or pressed into service some natives 4 
Calalus, for the record tells of the 700 soldiers they had, a 
of their being rulers of great cities. 

Israel III was banished “for he liberated the Toltezy; 
he was the first to break the custom”. This seems to him 
marked the beginning of the great wars that finally decimate 
them. Modern conjecture is that the Roman-Jews wm 
finally wiped out by these Toltezus who were liberated, fx 
their enemies appear to have used weapons similar to ther 
own—the wooden and stone weapons of the native Indium 
would not have scarred the leaden swords as they are scare 

The argument against that thought is that the swor 
which the natives used against them have never come to light 
anywhere. The Romans must have carefully guarded ther 
secret of metal-working, for there is no evidence that th 
Indians knew anything of it. 

The question then arises, what became of the swori 
with which the victory was won? They have never bees 
recovered nor is there any suggestion of them in the Indian 
paintings. 

Dr. Chas. T. Vorhies, entomologist at the University of 
Arizona, was present when many of the objects were ut 
covered and took photographs of them in situ. He said: 
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Iam satisfied from my own observations that the overlying layers 
of gravel, caliche, and soil, had nat been disturbed by human agencies 
in recent, or historical times, and that they had every appearance of 
having been laid down by natural processes. The caliche layer ia 
which they were imbedded was overlain by two other similar jayers 
There was no appearance of them having been placed beneath the 
ground, even at a remote date, by burial. 
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And Dr. A. E. Douglass, of the University, who has 
attracted world-wide attention in the scientific world during 
the past few years because of his methods of ascertaining 
ancient datings, agrees with his colleagues in regard to the 
undisturbed condition of the soil; 


] have seen six of the leaden objects extracted from the firm 
cliche at depths of from 30 to 60 inches and have photographed each 
of these in place as they were being uncovered. None could have 
been dug out with the fingers or with a stick, as in ordinary earth. 
Half could have been cut out with a knife-blade and half required a 
pickaxe, The layers of caliche over the articles were easily traced 
and there was no sign of disturbance anywhere in the vertical walls 
of earth exposed as the work progressed. It seems to me impossible 
that these articles could have been put into the ground in recent 
years, nor do I see any sign of Spanish influence. Their position in 
the firm caliche indicates a great age. 

Dr. Douglass’ reference te Spanish influence was in 
answer to the suggestion that had been made that for some 
unknown reason the relics might have been brought by the 
Spanish monks who passed that way many times in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and long before other 
white men are known to have visited there. 

Geologists who have examined the site credit the stratum 
in which the objects were found to be of approximately the 
same age as the dates given on the crosses. In higher strati- 
fications were found the pottery of the Indians who are 
known to have wandered over the South-West plains many 
bundreds of years ago. The relative dates of this pottery is 
known and its position in the soil coincides with its recognised 
age and this is, according to the scientists, another guarantee 
of the age of the leaden pieces. 

The first cross weighed 90 pounds and was 172 inches 
long and 13 inches wide. it was very roughly made and had 
the appearance of having been moulded in the rough ground, 
Chemical analysis revealed that there was a high content of 
gold and silver in the lead, such as would result from smelting 
certain ores native to Southern Arizona. 
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The historical and memorial pieces are thought to bae 
been made during the stay of the adventurers in this couat 
because the metal used could have been obtained quite eash 
in that region. The military and religious pieces, it is though, 
were brought over the seas with them. They are of lead wit 
a high content of antimony, an alloy not found there. 

The first cross was found at a depth of 65 inches bel 
the original surface of the ground and the composition of th 
strata of the earth was, on top, for about 30 inches, piled y 
loose rock and dirt, below that, about 29 inches of the origind 
virgin undisturbed soil, and the next stratum consisted of st 
caliche. The cross was found in the loose caliche, well dom 
towards the solid part. 

For many people the term “caliche ” is unfamiliar andit 
might be explained that this is a calcareous deposit—a kindd 
lime-stone dust. It occurs in the south-western part of th 
United States. Mixed with water and sun-dried it makes: 
very hard plaster. The Mexicans and Indians have always 
used it in making their houses, (adobe) and their pottery, an 
its virtue was not unknown to these early voyagers for there 
is one piece among the leaden ones that is made of caliche. I 
contains a few inscriptions and the drawing of two heads. 

There is one cross that is slenderer than the others and 
has a snake entwined about it. The serpent’s head is pointed 
towards the word “ Calalus” and its tail embraces a plate on 
which is caryed a conventionalised map of the old Roma 
world, showing the position of Rome and Calalus. 

A large number of Hebrew characters are cut into the 
cross and along the body of the serpent, and near the base d 
the vertical beam of the cross is a trident and a convention 
lised snake. Historians say that the cross and serpent was a 
emblem used by the Jews during their captivity in Egypt, and 
while the followers of Moses forgot it on their way to th 
Promised Land, the Jews remaining in Africa continued its 
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ue. It is also known to have been used by the ancient 
Egyptians in their occult practices. This symbol was popular 
with the Roman-Jews for it appears many times — it is even 
found on the handguards of all the swords, 

“In memorium,” and “ Britain,” “ Romans,” “ Aetius,” 
“Gaul,” “Seine,” appear on a memorial cross, along with 
three portraits with the names of Jacob, Theodorus and 
Israel beneath them. It was this cross which contained the 
history of the life after Rome had been left behind. The story 
is in Latin. The sentences are short and cryptic and no 
aitempt is made at a narrative form. The translation was 
made by Dr. Frank Fowler, professor of Classical Literature 
at the University of Arizona. 

The historical records of these people are divided into two 
distinct periods, the commemoration of the events in their 
history before coming to Calalus, and the chronicling of their 
life in the new world. The glory of Rome had departed and 
Charlemagne was ruling in Europe when they left, but they 
make no mention of these facts. Aetius was a Roman 
general who drove Attila out of Gaul in A.D. 451 and 


: Theodoric was the King of the Visigoths who fought by 


the side of Aetius. 

Two old dates are given, 560 and 705, and these evidently 
commemorate some religious events as they occur under 
pictures of temples on the fan-shaped piece. Many of the 
drawings and symbols constantly occur, the most popular of 
these, as has been stated, is the conventionalised serpent. A 
crown-like ecclesiastical cap appears on the swords and on 
many of the objects and several times the map of the old 
Roman world is given. Among the purely religious drawings 
is one of a vessel of sacred fire and a spoon for placing incense 
in i, a chalice and dove, an avenging angel with a sword, a 
messenger angel with a trumpet and a seven-branch 
candlestick. 
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The drawings on the non-religious pieces include Rom' 
faces, British battle-axes, Gallic crescent and trident, mi- 
Roman broadswords, and the initials “ C.S.” meaning “Const 
of the Senate,” appear in one place. 

“©, L.,” writes briefly but he says, “ there is much mr 
which might be said.” He gives an unbroken line of king 
from the time of the landing on the shores of CalaJus until th 
apparent annihilation. The last record is dated A.D. 90 ax 
tells of impending doom. 

Practically all the history had to be gleaned Írom te 
Latin writings for the Hebrew story was so fragmentary thë 
it was impossible to understand it without the help oflk 
Latin. Among the many crosses there was one tbat wx 
unfinished, there were only a few sentences on it, te 
writing ceasing abruptly as though the scribe had be 
interrupted. 

The religious pieces were probably dedicated to the (x 
of the Hebrews, there is no hint of Christian influencem 
them and nothing that could definitely be ascribed to the 
Roman religion. 

There is one symbol which has attracted particular inter 
est. It is the square and compass known everywhere as the 
symbol of Freemasonry. This symbol appears in two plas 
on a processional standard. 

Now it happens that since the discovery of the artilack 
another apparent Masonic emblem was found about 100 mila 
away. It was unearthed at the Casa Grande ruins— the one 
time home of a long-vanished red race — and it was a shel 
carved to contain the “ five points of Masonry ”. It is believed 
that the dwellers of the great city of Casa Grande flourished 
about 2,000 years ago and disappeared, for some reason as yd 
unknown to the scientists, about 1,000 years ago. 

The shel] found under the floor of one of the houses ws 
Indian work but undoubtedly the suggestion came from: 
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non-Indian source for it is said that the Indians of the South- 

West had no knowledge of either operative or speculative 

Masonry. South of the Rio Grande the ancient Indians, as is 

well known, had a marvellous knowledge of operative Masonry 

but the North-American Indians had none. The “ Hohokums,” 
(the Pima Indians’ name for the vanished people of Casa 
Grande) squared their great temple with the North star of two 
thousands years ago but their walls are masses of caliche 
plaster dumped into moulds and patted down into shape with 
the hands and feet of the workers. According to the archeo- 
logical students of the South-West the civilisation of Casa 
Grande must have been contemporaneous with the “ great 
tities” of the Romans in Calalus. 

Somewhere, somehow, the Hohokums contacted Eastern 
civilisation or they could not have had that carved shell — 
could it be that they were the Toltezus who were conquered 
by the new-comers and later were liberated by Israel II}? 
The South-West has here two great mysteries and perhaps the 
slution of one of them will bring light to bear upon 
the other. 

The swords and javelins excavated near the Silver Belt 
kin were of different lengths and weights, but all were 
distinctly Roman in pattern. Some of the sword blades 
are roughly broken off and the blade and hilt lie severat 
feet apart—the hilt possibly marking the spot where the 
warrior fell. 

On the side of one of these sword-hilts is a representation 
of a long-necked, long-tailed animal resembling the restorations 
of the prehistoric diplodocus, a kind of dinasaur, the remains 
of which were found in Colorado. The swords are all made 
of the same alloy and their edges are perfectly tempered and 
irue. The average length of the swords is around 16 and 17 


inches and the weight about 14 pounds. Most of the spears,. 


like the swords, were broken in the last combat. 
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The Arizona Daily Star, at the time the discovery wa! 
first announced, says: 


These relics have not all been found at the same depth, sm . 
of them were much deeper than others. Some could be exhund 
quite easily and others required chopping with axes and picks beim 
they could be unloosed, and when removed they left perfect moulds 
the hard earth. 


The depths at which the objects were buried, the firm cemer. 
ation of the gravel stratum in which they occurred, the unbra 
condition of the caliche shell and overlying soil, form a seal whid 
nature has placed upon these artifacts, not to be counterfeited, al 
has remained unbroken through the centuries which the dates incisi 
upon these tablets by the old scribe who signed himself “0.L’ 
indicate. The covering of these objects was brought about by nis 
and stream-action bearing the material from higher to lower gromi 
under the impelling force of gravity. Subsequent to the burial of thes 
objects torrential rains have done much to modify the slopes and ks 
carved them inte many minor reliefs. 


The great antiquity of these leaden objects, as shown by thu 
dates, and the unique combination of details, the outgrowth of peculiar 
conditions obtaining in the Western Old World could not well 
forged or duplicated, and the field relations, which have ben 
carefully studied, confirm the genuineness of the record carried ly 
the artifacts as beyond the shade of a doubt. Furthermore, among le 
competent witnesses at the excavation have been many memben ú 
the faculty of the University of Arizona and they have uniform 
expressed themselves as convinced of the genuineness of tk 


discovery. 

What became of the Roman-Jewish wanderers—how did 
they happen to sail across the sea to Calalus — where did they 
land and where were their “ great cities ” are questions which 
cannot be answered yet and which may never be answered. 
Three years have passed and operations have been temporarily 
suspended at the kiln. No more is known of the history et 
these people than was known at first. Will the answer te 
this fascinating problem ever be given ? ‘ 


Helen R. Crane 
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, CHRIST AND ANTI-CHRIST : 


By ALICE A. BAILEY 


agente gre 


(Concluded from page 176) 


ay now let us consider: Who is the Christ? He is the 
victorious One among the sons of men, who has triumph- 
ed over the Adversary; He has freed Himself from form, 
and is no langer limited by the evolution of the three worlds. 
He is the most perfect of all God’s children, who has entered 
for us within the veil, leaving us an example that we should 
follow His steps. Because of His achievement, He becomes 
that rare type of messenger, a World Savior or what the 
Hindi calls, an Avatara, of the first rank. He is also the 
Messenger of One greater than Himself, and is the repository 
of that form of spiritual energy which the waning of a cycle 
indicates is required. Therefore He is the expression of the 
next great aspect of needed truth. 

At His last coming He stood before humanity as an 
example of perfection and said: “ Follow Me.” For two 
- thousand years the impulse He initiated has persisted and 

His life and example have been closely studied by the race. 
He portrayed what was possible to an individual son of God, 
and indicated the ultimate attainment towards which men 
must strive. Then having so indicated, He answered the 
question as to wy this achievement was permitted and 
what was the objective set before perfected men, through the 
laying down of a perfect life in sacrifice for others. The new 
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message at that time was therefore: Achieve perfection, a 
then sacrifice and serve. 

Now we are entering into a new cycle and a fresh agi: 
with us. The present marks a period of transition betweenty! 
new and the old. Never before in the history of mankind bs 
the stage been set as now. Many Avatdras, Teachers a 
Saviors of the race have come forth and taught humanity 
needed lessons and truths, but the humanity of today 1s 
significantly different to that found in any preceding cycle, ai 
for the following reason: 

For the first time in the history of the race the three wel. 
recognised parts of man’s nature are co-ordinated and unified 
His physical body, those moods, feelings and desires which ca 
be grouped under the name, emotional body, and the sum ioi 
of his mental processes are now functioning as a unit. Neva 
before has the mind aspect been so dominant. Never befo 
have men-~as race—employed simultaneously the three pat 
of their nature. Humanity has come of age and has reached 
maturity. The vehicle of the soul is now functioning wih 
all its parts correlated and the human Anti-Christ has reach 
full power. Hence the present world problem. Education 
intercommunication, science and psychology, have all conti 
buted to make men what they now are. They have ben 
physically centred before. They have been emotionally actuated 
always. But now they are also mental, with a rapidly growin 
knowledge of the mind and its uses, and with a vast questioning 
present in them which (penetrating all the avenues of thought 

and of investigation} will without doubt lead a man on to- 
What? Let us not forget that one of the Masters of the Wisdon 
has remarked that the Adept is the “rare efflorescence of4 
generation of enquirers”. The problem as to the next step to 
be taken lies uppermost in relation to all the depar 
ments of life. Though in the past individuals and 


‘outstanding personalities have, here and there down the 
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ages, penetrated into the arcana of knowledge through 
perseverance, education and discipline and have found that 
which they sought, men to-day in large numbers, are 
seeking, asking, investigating and fitting themselves for the 
great adventure on the other side of the veil. 

A new situation is presented in a race equipped with 


-adequate capacities and sufficiently unfolded to profit by a new 
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; revelation, The perfecting of the lower nature is proceeding 


apace and beyond that mental development, hidden and 
veiled by thought, lies—What ? Man stands upon the Mount 
of Transfiguration, and though the cloud may obscure the 
vision, yet shortly the Son of Man (who is the Son of God) 
will stand revealed. Back of that active physical man we 
know so well stands the Actor; benind that sum total of 
emotions and feelings stands the one who feels experiences 
and desires; back of that which we call the mind and the 
thought processes may be found the Thinker. May not these 
three terms cover the three aspects of that essential unity, 
the SOUL ? 

It is this critical situation which produces the problem, 
the opportunity and the hope. It is this perfecting of the 
personal lower nature with all its significances which is the 
cause of the present world problem of the revolt and rebellion 
everywhere to be found against law and order. S. Paul 
speaks of the natural law and the spiritual law. Is it not 
possible that in this transition period between the rule of the 
form nature {or Anti-Christ} and the rule of the soul nature 
for the Christ) we are faced with the problem of no rule, no 
law and no principal controlling factor. Hence the need of 
a coming teacher to speak a new message and reveal the 
next step forward for struggling questioning humanity. 
The history of the past leads one to assume the 
probability of such an advent. That ancient Scripture 
of India, the Bhagavad-Gita, loved by students in the 
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East and the West, speaks in no uncertain terms im ti, 
connection : 


Whenever there is a withering of the Law . 
uprising of lawlessness on all sides, then I manifest Myself; fan 
salvation of the righteous and the destruction of such as do evil, ir, 
the firm establishing of the Law I come to birth in age after age! + 


When there is a decline in so-called righteousness ani: 
breaking down of old forms, then the Teacher comes forth ax 
sounds the needed note, gives the solution of the immedi 
problem, and speaks Truth to the sons of men. 

As He came before to reveal to men the possibility 
achievement, it is not apparent that He may again come fot 
at this fresh hour of man’s need and answer the questio: 
“What next?” Last time He demonstrated attainment a 
said: “Do ye likewise.” The majority had not then th 
needed unfoldment, only the two or three could understar | 
and go forward. Now more can respond to the appeal and! 
perhaps He will come this time and give to us that meth! 
and technique of unfoldment which will make it possible k 
us to obey His call. He came before to a handful of meni 
small country, situated midway between the two hemisphers, 
and there sounded a note which has inspired the Wester 
world as the Buddha inspired the Eastern. But this time He 
comes to an organised planet, to a world which through th 
radio, means of transportation, and the newspaper is fused iat 
a homogeneous unit. What type of Avatara will He havek 
be and what sort of message wil] He need to give which wil 
meet such a tremendous need, and clarify a problem whichis 
now universal and not localised? He will be the Worl 
Teacher, remember, and not a Christian. He will speak fo 
the East and the West, and not just for the Occident. 

In order to clarify our ideas, it might be noted her 
that there are apparently just three ways in which He 
may come. 


IV, 7, 8. 
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He may come, first, as He did before, through the medium 
of a consecrated personality, taking possession of a body and 
working through it and using it as the body of the Master 
Jesus was used two centuries ago. This is the ordinary and 
usual understanding of His coming, and it is wise to remember 
that the usual is not always the method chosen. We must 
guard ourselves from preconceived ideas. 

He may choose a different method this time owing to the 
point of evolution reached by the many advanced and highly 
evolved souls now present on earth. He may work through 
His disciples and followers in every country, overshadowing 
them, speaking through them, influencing them as required, 
and inspiring them to acts and words which will bear potent 

iuit throughout the world. In this way His force and 
message can be disseminated on a very large scale throughout 
the two hemispheres, for in every religion, in every occult 
group, among lone students, and aspirants to the spiritual life 
in every race, color and creed, messengers can be found. 


: Thus an impelling group of thinkers, responsive to His force 
ı may sound His note, speak His words, and transmit His love. 


Before this was not possible. World conditions indicate the 


` possibility (I had almost said the probability} of this 


method to-day. 

A third possible method is the pouring out of the Christ 
Spirit on humanity as a whole. A wave or stream of stimu- 
lating love and enlightenment might flood our planet, vitalising 
the hidden soul in each human being, bringing to light the 
best in every heart, and unfolding the bud of truth in every 
man, and lifting the human family on to a higher plane of life 
than any now sensed. 

All these three ways are possible, and who can say which 
He, in His love and wisdom, will employ. Our part must be 
the preserving of an open mind, and the guarding of ourselves 
from the thought forms and the orthodox conceptions of the 
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past era. Perhaps all three methods may be employ! 
simultaneously. Let us beware of conclusions based ope! 
our personal likes and dislikes, our preconceived ideas a! 
the theological conclusions of the religious hodies, and te} 
Theosophical societies, as well as those of any group wih 
which we may be associated. Let us wait, watch, guard o 
thoughts, and withhold our opinions for in such an hours 
we think not the Son of Man cometh. 

We might now ask ourselves, what will be the signsd 
His coming? First, we may assume that He will come wit 
out proclamation. The anticipations, deductions as to cycit 
opportunity, and claims made by others for Him arem 
referred to here. I mean that He will make no proclamatix 
about Himself. He will come silently and prove Himsels 
every World-Teacher has had to do. When He came asthe 
Buddha to the Orient He proved His right to recognition by 
freeing Himself from the riches and vices of a court, ani, 
having achieved illumination, He proclaimed the Law of Gal 
When He came to Galilee He again proved Himself throug 
poverty and obscurity, and demonstrating perfection througt 
conscious union with His Father, shewed how the wot 
might be saved. When He comes again, surely he mui 
again prove Himself by difficulty of some kind surmounted, 
and through His life, His message, and His influence draw 
all men to Himself. 

Why is this a necessary process ? Because only in this wa 
is the intuition in men fostered—that divine gift which enable 
men to recognise divinity. To recognise a person becaus 
someone says He is the World-Teacher is easy and requires 
nothing besides obedience to authority, and a capacity to follow 
with devotion, some beloved leader. But to recognise divinity 
and a world message because something in oneself rises up 


and says: Behold, the Son of God !—that is the functioning 
of the intuition. 
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The intuition is inclusive and not exclusive, and our 
recognition will not take the form of saying: This is the 
Teacher and every one who fails to recognise him is a fool, - 
blind and lost to opportunity. If that is our attitude then we 
have not met the Teacher. If our recognition leads us to 
ay: My intuition is working and I know; but the intuition 
of so and so is not working, then we have not seen the vision. 


3 For the World-Teacher is the Christ and on the plane of the 


` ee oe 


| 


Christ there is no separateness nor division. In this 
connection | would commend to your careful consideration the 
whole of I: Cor: XI. In that chapter the mysterious “ body 
of Christ” is dealt with. that subjective form of which we are 
al parts and members in particular. The intuition is 
universal and not personal in its application, and a psychic 
hunch, with its emotional quality is not a demonstration of the 
intuition, The intuition is tolerant ; it makes no appeal to the 
theologian or the sectarian follower of a cult, religious, 
Theosophical or any other. If we are partisan in our outlook, 
narrow devotees in our affiliations, intolerant of other people's 
theortes when they do not agree with ours, then our intuition 
is asleep, no matter who we recognise or do not recognise. 
When this is the case we shall fail to include the Christ 
in our knowledge when He comes to us personally for 
recognition. It is not recognition of the Christ to accept a 
person because some one else claims for Him high prerogative 


| and place. It is not a sign of the intuition to refuse to. 


| 


recognise Him because we do not like those who claim Him 
for the Teacher. 

Again it might be said that the World-Teacher will be free 
from organisation links. He will belong to no party and group. 
He will stand free from entanglements. Again, | mean that 
that will be His own attitude, and He will have to struggle 
against the party-forming habits of the great majority. His 
friends will be His greatest difficulty and problem; there is 
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nothing so hard for a leader to deal with as the devotees am’ 
his adherents; they clutter up the issues with their emotion 
they hide realities with their violent reactions; and ty 
complicate the entire work through their unintelligent lovea 
adoration. The World-Teacher surely at this time must mk 
His appeal to the mental types, to the intelligent and thintig 
humanity and stand firm in His determination to belong toal 
The devotees, and the followers and the easily influenced o 
always be counted upon to rally around a teacher. But wha 
a group of people are actuated by the intuition, which is ite 
preted with the use of the mind, and backed up by intellige 
co-operation, then they form a background for the work ds 
teacher which is the best guarantee of his message. 

To all enquiring minds therefore I would say: Stuy 
what you believe would be the methods of a Wott 
Teacher. How does He come and how proclaim His message? 
What are the signs of His coming, and what are tk 
indications as to power, message, and teaching which He give 
Does He make claims for Himself, and if so what are thos 
claims? What truth has He enunciated? Has His messagea 
general application or is it in the nature of a platitude? Dos 
He convey some truth which is new and of value in the present 
world crisis? Has He yet had time to prove Himself? Is He 
hampered by his devotees, and have we been fair enought 
discriminate between what He Himself may say and the 
claims of His followers or sponsors, who seek to wield powe 
through Him? Is our point of view influenced by partisanship 
or prejudice, and are we moulded in our thoughts by bigoted 
adherence to old forms and teachers, or by a willingness t 
recognise truth wherever it may be found? By what rule ate 
we going to judge His message, and by what theology are we 
going to gauge its truth ? 

These questions must be faced by every intelligent 
aspirant at this time for the world is full of claims. We have 
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people claiming to be initiates, and arrogating to themselves a 
divine prerogative. We have teachers saying that the power “4 
of the Lodge is vested in them and woe betide those who fail ; 
to recognise them. I am in touch with three people claiming 
to be avațåras. We have also the world-wide expectancy of 
the coming of a Teacher, and the probability of an increasing 
problem in connection with this advent as the years go by. 
Lei us therefore face the issue and come to some conclusion 
for ourselves. Let us have some idea as to what to expect 
and what to do. > 
-~ Let me here, in order to clarify the whole problem, put p: 
| two questions to two groups of people who are representative 
! af the two great bands of followers and non-followers, present 
with us at this time. 

If you are a devotee of Krishnamurti and a staunch 
| follower in the personality sense, what will you do if he prove 
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unable to live up to the high claims made for him as the years 
sip away, and you have to admit his failure ? How will you 
teact, and what position will you take ? 
If you are antagonistic to him and his message, what will 
; you do should it become apparent that he justifies the claims 
made for him by his sponsors? You have hitherto withheld 
recognition ? will you accord it and co-operate ? 
| If you can face TRUTH and recognise it and act upon it 
at any personal cost and apparent humiliation, then your 
, intuition will grow increasingly and you will know the 
Christ when He comes. , 
In conclusion | would like to point out the following line 
| of action which is in the nature of the noble middle path 
which the Buddha always recommends. Is it not possible to 
accord understanding and co-operation to every disciple of the o : 
Great Lodge, who sincerely and honestly is working to help ; | 3 
bumanity, and whose words and teaching are in line with the po a : 
Law of Love? Have we not there a rule whereby we can i i 
j ; 
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ascertain those whose methods and teaching bear the hall me} 
of the Christ? Where that teaching is exclusive, destructiv: 
based on fear and threats, on distinctions, and separativenes: 
we can find ourselves too busy to co-operate, but can refrin 
from attack, being always occupied with the constructix 
work of God. 

If we find a teacher who is speaking truth, whose acim 
and words are prompted by love, and whose platformi 
inclusive, let us co-operate, no matter by what name he my 
be called, nor what claims may be made on his behalf by bs 
following. If we find a teacher who is animated by person! 
pride and given to making claims for himself of hierarchic: 
standing and prestige, whose words feed antagonisms, ai 
whose pronouncements are vituperative or calamity predicten, 
let us avoid him and keep busy about the Master’s busines 
elsewhere, Let us refrain however from like methods an 
keep silent as to our opinion concerning him. 

Let us however stand ready to recognise the Messengss 
of the Hierarchy and the disciples of the Masters wherever 
they may be found, and under whatever guise or name they 
may come. Let our position be one of free service to al 
groups and leaders whose lives, and words, and teaching bea 
the hall mark of sincerity, inclusiveness, love, wisdom ani 
liberty. 

Above all, let us keep busy with our own job ant 
our own bit of service. In the wrangling back and fort 
and in the fighting over this personality or that, opportu: 
nity is lost, energy is wasted, and time frittered away. 
That He will come is sure; that He may even now W 
present with us is possible. Now therefore comes the great 
opportunity to aid in the preparation for His work; to teach 
men the laws of spiritual unfoldment; to heal breaches ant 
antagonisms; to live lives of loving service, and so to train 
our minds and discipline our emotions that our intuition may 
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have free scope and aid us in recognising His Presence among 
us, and finding that work which will indicate to Him and to 
the world that, like Him, we walk among men as Servers 


and Saviors. 
Alice A. Bailey 


HEALING PRAYER 
I 


ACRED fountain of life, Source of all being, Preserver and 

Sustainer of all worlds, we offer up our souls to Thee, 

fo serve as spiritual chalices, into which Thy sustaining life 
may flow. ‘ 

In the name of Thy great sacrifice in which Thou pourest 
forth Thy life that we may live, we sacrifice all that would 
make us unworthy channels of Thy blessing to the world. 
Fil now the chalice of our souls with heavenly wine, that we 
may become Thy ministers in that solemn eucharist which 
Thou dost continually perform. 

We accept the decrees of Thy wisdom, we throw open 
wide the doors of our souls that Thy life may enter in. We 
acknowledge Thy rule and bow submissively before its wise 
decrees. We accept with equal readiness pleasure and pain. 
We affirm our unity with Thee, and know that Thou canst 
make us whole. 
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We invoke Thine angels to aid us in our task of sel 
attunement. May they assist us to remove the grossness an 
impurity, the selfishness and pride which in our blindness w 
have allowed to close our eyes to Thee. 

In complete renunciation of the lower self we invoke Th 
healing life and Thine angels’ aid that, being healed, we my į 
become the channels of Thy healing and of Thy love ze 
who suffer in these lower worlds. 


I : 


HAIL! angels of healing, come to our aid, Pour a 
your mighty power upon this suffering one. Utter the 
Master word, sound forth the Master note, shine resplenden 
with the Master color. Release your divine energy that bi 
bodies may he strengthened, purified and harmonise. 
Awaken the powers sleeping within his soul that he ma 
drink of the healing wine for which he is athirst. Deliver 
him from pain. Relieve his tortured senses and restore th 
flow of his own vital energies. Purify, attune, soothe ani 
vitalise him that by your aid and according to the will of Got 
he may be restored to perfect health. 


Through GEOFFREY Hopsox 


i ee 


THE USE OF PLEASURE? 


By ANNIE BESANT 


(Concluded from page 191) 


Ke if you look around you now at the forces playing for 
human evolution in the vast majority, you will see that 
they cause this blind seeking for happiness in the things in 
which happiness cannot permanently reside. So evolution is 
carried on, and man develops one power after another. In 
all the prizes that life offers man, the same thing is repeated— g 
the child ever delighted with a new toy; and no experience 
| Of the breaking of past toys convinces him that the new one 


"A lecture delivered at the Blavatsky Lodge, London, in 1905. 
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will not give him the Bliss that hitherto he has missed, $. 
he is lured on from one point to another; and one of thel 
services sometimes done to little developed people, by putting 
before them a philosophy of life too high for their stated’ 
evolution, is that by the verbal acceptance of that philosophy 
they are often deprived of the stimulus to effort before som 
higher stimulus is able to take its place. 

It is true, of course, as we read in the Bhagavad-Gi, 
that you should be indifferent to the fruits of action, that yw 
should remain calm and indifferent whether success or failur 
crowns your effort; but it is equally true that that viewd 
life, adopted by the man who has not yet developed toa 
certain point in accordance with the law of evolution, is im 
more likely to land him into a condition of stagnation thank 
give him a philosophy whereby he can live and grow. Sud 
a renouncing of all ordinary motives is not wise, until th 
man has found some other motive which will hold him in hs 
place in turning the wheel of life. Only those who recogsis 
the one desire : to be in accord: with the Divine Will, with th 
Law that works for evolution, and find therein sufficient 
motive for activity, can safely write upon their hearts th 
lesson of indifference to the fruits of action. Desire, until 
changes into Will, must needs be the motive power in life; 
and both Will and Desire, which are one force under different 
conditions, both have for their object the making of ther 
owner happy: Desire is but an energy of the Self directed by 
the attractions and repulsions of outer objects; Will is the 
same energy directed wholly from within, in perfect accor 
with the one Law and the One Life. When that is the cas, 
happiness still indeed is sought, but then it is realised that th 
one reality of happiness is union with the perfect Life and the 
perfect Law. When that takes the place of the motivet 
individual happiness, then man may safely take that phras 
as his guide, and become indifferent to the fruits of action. 
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Those who have watched the working out of this philosophy 
in its own land readily see how much harm is wrought by its. 
acceptance in name, before the Self is sufficiently unfolded with- 
ig the form to realise its oneness with the whole. For we see 
there that tha lack of motive has led to undue inactivity and, to 
use a phrase | once heard from the lips of One who is wise: 
“Men who do not yet understand action try to understand 
inaction.” Now to understand inaction is far more difficult 
than to understand action; and it is a blunder where those who 
do not yet understand right activity fall into the quiescence 
which comes from lack of motive to exertion. And you find it 
working out there in a rather strange way among those who 
make birth into this world impossible for themselves long 
ete they have reached perfection of human evolution, by 
destroying the very roots of desire. The result is—where 
that has been done by those who understand that much of 
Yoga, but do not understand that the Yoga before indifference 
is the Yoga which is skill in action—that those men in killing: 
out desire, while as yet there is nothing to replace it, simply 
pass away into happy dreams, into quiescence, until in some 
far-off world they may be reborn into some other humanity to 
learn there the lessons which here they have failed to learn. 

So that we cannot afford too soon to give up this motor-power 
of evolution, and for us, for the most part, that other descrip- 
tion of Yoga would be wiser: “ Yoga is skill in action.” 
Slowly and gradually, if you would evolve yourselves—and 


|: itis really for that that it is worth while to study the law of 


evolution—slowly choose out the motives which stir you into 
action. Choose those that are best in all that you can find as 
motives. Looking carefully over the springs of action (and 
you may easily find those by seeing what has ruled you during 


your daily life} select the motives that are the noblest, the 
widest, the least narrowly personal. Choose those, so that by 


them you may kill out the others, so that by them you may 
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eradicate the motives that are less noble; and so by add 
berate self-culture, and not by the vague indefinite fashiony 
which most people try to progress, you may learn, steph 
step, to kill out the lower by the higher, and then gradual 
these in turn by motives higher still. A person, for instans, 
is moved to seek greater knowledge, a wider, a truer, a bight 
life. He tries to make his motive entirely pure; that is, t 
leave himself entirely out of regard. That may not be dot 
until a very high stage of human progress is reached. Th 
hidden motive, the motive of the personal growth, mayk 
covered under a veil of words; but it still exists, and it is wd 
that it should exist for a long time to come, so as to give th 
necessary vigor and persistence to the effort. Far the wig 
plan, instead of saying: “ My motive is perfectly unselfish’, 
is to recognise that self will mingle with the motive, and wit 
the longing for growth to add also the longing that thd 
growth may be useful to others as well] as to the separate 
self—to join Humanity with ourselves long before we tryk 
merge ourselves in Humanity. Otherwise we are likely 
simply talk without effort, and to hide by a glittering veild 
words the real smallness of the personality that underlis 
our activities, 

And so it is true that even the phrase “to kill out” sz 
phrase not wisely chosen. Far better to “ change ”, “trans 
mute”, “transform”, using the phrases of the old alchemists 
Let me take as an example the astral body. The normd 
astral body is full of changes of color due to attractions ant 
repulsions from the outer world; we see fully that ali thee 
changes in consciousness which are paralleled by suddes 
changes of color in the aura, are caused in the average man 
or woman by the attractions and repulsions exercised by 
external Nature. Love and hate, the impulse to self-sacrifice 
ot to devotion, are all stimulated from without, and the 
change in consciousness which answers to that stimulu 
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gives rise to the sweeping waves of color through the 
astral aura. To endeavor to stop those directly is futile. 
| To endeavor to change them is practicable. And so, steadily, 
by working on that astral aura from the mental plane, we may 
gradually change the forces that play upon that astral, from the 
1 simulus from without to the stimulus from within. And as 
gradually the astral body ceases to respond fo the outer stimuli, 
as the consciousness no longer answers to those attractions 
and tepulsions that come from outside, the astral body takes on 
anew aspect. It is seen in quiescence, and it becomes well- 
nigh colorless. No longer does the consciousness working 
through that astral form seek for gratifications or avoid pain 
from without, but ever remaining indifferent to those, the 
consciousness in the next sheath above is in the active stage 
and the astral colors become the reflection of the colors 
produced on the mental plane. Then it is said in the ordinary 
phrase: “So and so has destroyed the personality,” meaning 
simply that the consciousness, instead of working through that 
astral body for its own separate self, is using its astral body as 
a vehicle for higher purposes, and the only colors that show 
themselves there in that stage will be the reflection of the 


i colors started on the mental plane. And that is symbolical of 


| 


i 
i 
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the whole. And while in every case happiness is the inevit- 
able result of accordance with the Law, the happiness grows 
more and more subtle in its nature, more and more refined in 
its expression, so that at last the man seems to be indifferent 
to pleasures and pains from without, but ever more keenly 
sensitive to that union, or cloud upon the union, with the 
Divine, which is the Bliss or the woe of the higher planes. 
And it is worth while, perhaps, in this relation to pause 
for a moment to consider what is said to be the type of all 
sorrows and of all changes—death. lf we can realise what 
death means in the world, we shall then be able to realise that 
allthe forms of death but signify that which other changes 
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that take place in the world also signify. But death means; 
simultaneous instead of a successive series of changes. Deaj 
always means a new outburst of freshly liberated life, & 
forms are built up, as growth is made, as we shape the org 
of our bodies into more and more perfect vehicles for expe 
sion, force vanishes from the world of force and matter. Yu 
know very well that in all questions of chemical compouri: 
and dissociations you have two definite kinds of work: whe 
you are building up, force vanishes; when you dissociae 
force appears. It is found that when you begin to dissocit 
some of the subtler compounds an enormous amount of foe 
is liberated; calculations have been made as to the force th 
would be liberated were an atom dissociated, and the fom 
needed for its building and holding together were an atom æ 
free. Apply that to the idea of death. Death is the dissociatin 
of the living form; and is necessary in order that life may% 
set free to build more effectively, in more complex fashia 
than before. So that wherever you see death it only mem 
that a new manifestation of life is preparing, and that witha 
the death of one form, the setting free of its forces, Natur 
cannot provide the necessary force to build the new form 
which life may find manifestation elsewhere in this univers 
of forms. And that is truly what is ever taking place in evey 
change, but most strikingly in the change which we call ded 
—true of the seed put in the ground, it only being by th 
decomposition that the germ can gather the energy necesan 
to sprout upwards as stem and downwards as rootlet. An 
that old simile familiar to you from the Christian Testamentis 
true in every case of death and of all cases of change whit 
cause pain. And the secret of the use of pain in evolutions 
that it is a liberation of energy, that that energy set free bj 
pain, by dissociation, is available for the building up of mor 
complex forms, of higher life, of nobler possibilities ; so thi 
death is only a way to the new life, to the new activity; ao 
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all that looks most dark and gloomy is transfigured by a keener 
insight into the beneficent methods and working of nature. 

Summing it all up, we see that happiness lies at the 
heart of things; that it is that which impels to action, that 
which guides action into ever higher and higher paths. 
Continual weariness of success stirs to fresh effort to gain a 
higher level; and so onward and onward until the one great, 
alcompelling Will is recognised by the Will which works 
within ourselves, as well as in the universe which takes the 
place of all meaner springs of action, and carries us on towards 
the end of the manifestation of our world. And when that is 
realised, and when it is seen that even the pain which seems 
the opposite is really a method to new pleasure and higher 
manifestation, then the world takes on a gladder aspect than 
it has had in our more ignorant days, and this is sure: that 
the more we know, the more are we satisfied with life and 
the world as they are. . Ignorance is that which makes the 
worst sting of pain, and the further our eyes can pierce, the 
more we find that happiness lies at the very heart of suffering. 
And although it be also true that those who see the most 
plainly are those who in this life suffer the most keenly, it is 
because the inner vision and the inner peace make it possible 
for them to take into themselves, without disruption, more of 
the jangle of the world than others, whose sight is less keen 
would be able to bear. If, to use the Christian phrase, the 
eross is the natural place of the Christ while bound in matter, 
it is also true that even on that cross there is the wellspring 
of new life and of new joy; that those who know most are 
those who can suffer most without the sting which turns 
suffering into despair; that the heart of all things is peace 
and happiness, and that the Self in man is joy. 


Annie Besant 
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METHODS OF SPIRITUAL TRAINING 
By BisHop J. I. WEDGWOOD 


A lecture given at the Brussets Congress of the Europea 
Federation of the Theosophical Society’ 


HE dominant thought of this Congress, its key-note sb 
speak, is to be that of World-Peace. The lecturers have 

all been asked to relate what they have to say to the subje 
of Peace. Some of you may therefore be thinking that my 
title has not much connection with this subject, and that! 
ought to have laid aside my pet interests on this occasion, and 
have addressed myself to some diagnosis of the existing 
world-situation and to suggestions for its betterment. My 
answer to this possible criticism is that there are two methods 
of approaching problems of this character. We can bym 
means ignore the influence of heredity and environment » 
considering problems of human welfare. There are peop 
who quite rightly devote themselves to improving outer cor 
ditions of life. But there is another aspect of the question 
and it concerns the shaping of human character, instruction in 
sel{f-development, the opening of the personality to the urged 
the indwelling Life. The same twofold approach exists is 
1I have taken the liberty of introducing a few changea into this talk, bringingit 
nearer to its original plan. One haa to limit oneself in various ways in addressing 10 


international gathering, many of whose members are not familiar with the lengua 
being used.—J. I. W. 
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regard to the question of World-Peace. Peace is not simply a 
state of conduct imposed by external authority or created by 
international pressure from without—however useful! such 
outer persuasion may be. It does not consist solely in the 
oullawry of war—for there is economic war as well as war in 
the military sense; there is also war in the clashing of 
personal interests. Before you can have real and lasting 
Peace, you must have fashioned citizens for whom Peace is a 
splendid and deep conviction welling up from within and 


_ having its true source in the self-realisation of the spiritual 


—— . 


consciousness of man. That is the justification of my title on 
the programme of this Congress. 

I am a person who likes to have a clear scheme of 
thought-architecture behind any lecture. And I must confess 
that I feel at a disadvantage this morning for two reasons. 
The first is that we all know so little of this vast subject of 
Spiritual Training. We are all dilettanti in the science of the 
Spirit, We are all enquirers. We learn one lesson after 
another, we glimpse successively a few fragments of truth, 
and we make what use we can of them. But our approach to 
the situation is from the wrong side. We look at it from 
below, instead of being able to look down from above, as can 


_ the great Teachers, who see it as a whole as well as in the 


multiplicity of its perspectives. The second reason is less 
important, but stil] troublesome to me. I thought once that I 
understood the difference between the occultist and the mystic, 
about which so much has been written—and even more said 
—in Theosophical circles. Now I find myself less at home in 
the subject. And it is one of the questions which has to be 
studied if we are to understand human temperament and the 
science of its treatment. 

If you were to ask the ordinary person: “What is a 
mystic?” an intelligent answer might be: “One who sees 
the inner significance of things.” I think that the general 
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description of a mystic is well summed up by the juxtaposiie 
of two well-known fragments of English poetry. 
A primrose by the river’s brim 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


But 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


The world is seen only at its face value by the ma 
lacking imagination and insight. But the mystic sees th 
handiwork of God in Nature, and is able through the forms 
catch the inspiration of the Divine Life. As a general india 
tion of the mystic faculty this is excellent, but for studem 
our thinking must go deeper. 

It is usually said that the occultist is one who tum 
outwards in the world in which he lives, and by coping wih 
the experiences provided for him by those worlds, awakes 
and draws out from within himself the powers of the Spit 
The mystic goes within the depths of his own consciousnes 
to seek union with the Divine Essence, figured sometimes s 
the Beloved. 

It is impossible to divide people off in this fashion ard 
put them into one or other of the two watertight compartment 
labelled “occultist” and “mystic”. An _ occultist mus 
always be something of a mystic, and a mystic somethingd 
an occultist. The occultist cannot confine himself to the 
external world; he is always concerned with the intern 
reaction of his consciousness to the impacts of those outer 
worlds. Besides, it is only in the early stages that one isa 
the mercy of the world outside; later the awakened ani 
awakening inner powers are used positively in relation to ou 
surroundings. The occultist is one who draws upon the 
power of the God within him, and of Nature around him, 
help and to produce definite changes in that outer world. 
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Hence he must also learn to go inwards, to make contact with 
ihe springs of the Divine Love and Life within him, and to so 
familiarise himself with the multifarious aspects of his inner 
consciousness as to be able to work with them and externa- 
lise them in his work for the redemption of the world. Let 
me take an illustration from my own work in the Church. I 
have continually to be working at my own consciousness, 
raising it in aspiration, in love and devotion, in self-disinterest- 
ed sacrifice and surrender, to God or to the Lord, or to various 
other manifestations of the Divine Power appropriate to the 
moment. And with that offering of oneself goes a steady 
efort towards the purifying and the unification of the many 


_ consciousnesses in the congregation, and the uniting of that 
offering with my own—as the one offering of the one body- 


corporate. There is, in addition, the co-operation with the 
consciousness of the angels. Besides ali this, which is partly 
external and partly internal work, there is the definite task 
of working at the sending out of the streams of power into the 
world outside, their application for specific causes like World- 
Peace, the alleviation of sickness, the cleansing and brighten- 
ing of hospitals, etc. . . . I cannot say whether I am 
working more subjectively or objectively, more within or 
without. I shouid actually classify myself as a would-be 
eccultist, but I see no reason why I should not at the same 
time try to be a mystic. 

Let us look at the problem as it affects the mystic. So 
long as he is in a physical body he cannot escape contact 
with, or attention to, the outside world. He must eat 
and go about; he must make relationships with his fellows. 
And it can scarcely be thought, except in the most exaggerated 
cases, that he would wish to confine his thought to himself 
and God, and never occupy himself with his fellows. If 
the division that I have been trying to interpret is at all 
soundly-based, the ultimate classification must rest upon the 
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predominance in a person of either the mystic or cl: 
tendency. 

There is, let me say in passing, one peculiar and puzzli 
fact that I have noted. I have known plenty of occultistsa 
at any rate would-be occultists. They may not have had mu} 
understanding of mystics, and they may have been disposed t 
laugh a little at the exaggerations and sudden changes of mui 
and outlook which we may concede to be among the faults aul 
dangers of the mystic way—but they have always ben 
tolerant about mystics. J have never yet met a mystic wh 
was really tolerant of an occultist. The books of Miss Evelp 
Underhill, writer of many standard works on mysticisa, 
admirable and well-balanced otherwise, are not above spite 
remarks against occultism. 

Another mode of classification which has some proms 
behind it, is to the effect that the occultist works more wih 
the instrument of the mind, and the mystic with the emotions 
and the affections. Still, there are intellectual mystics; ati 
I suppose it may be said that there are occultists who wat 
more by love than by the mind. 

The mystic usually likes to keep his conception of Troth 
free from terms of definition, or as we sometimes sy 
“fluidic”. To borrow a term from Bishop Leadbeater [ant 
which Mr. Krishnamurti has recently been using) the myste 
does not lend himself happily to the “stepping down” «d 
Truth. He regards it as a materialisation. Curiously enough 
the traditional ceremonial systems--the Mysteries, as re 
presented by Freemasonry, and religions—use the method a 
allegory and so avoid this process of definition. Masonry 
defines itself as “a peculiar (or beautiful} system of morality, 
veiled in allegory and illustrated by symbols ”. The antithesis 
between “veiled” and “illustrated” is worthy of notice 
Veiled from the eyes of flesh, but revealed to the eyes of the 
Spirit. The allegorical presentation of the teaching (cf. the 
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legend of Hiram Abiff} keeps it fluidic and allows each person 
‘ tg read into it that which he can apprehend. The Ancients 
did not, in public at any rate, cast their science into precise 
terms, but veiled and illustrated it in terms of mythology. 
The story of the Blessed Virgin in the Christian teaching has 
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such a significance behind it of the matter side of evolution. f 
Now there are two points of view in regard to the quest $ 
of Truth, There are those who like to be soaring upwards all 3 3 
ihe time, who care only for the highest that they can imagine. l 4 
Perhaps this is a mark of the mystic, or of a type of mystic. 5 i 
There is the other view which likes to accept matter frankly H 
and to square up to it. To believe that material objects can $ 
be the vehicles of spiritual power is not necessarily materia- t 
à 
which so highly appreciates the Life that it is convinced of $ 
the possibility of matter being spiritualised. To recognise the 7 
Real Presence of Christ in the consecrated Host is not a sign ae 


of “ materialism ” but is rather a testimony to the spirituali- cg 
sing and consecration of matter. To regard matter as evil eS 
and thus to divorce it from spirit is an ancient heresy—one 
of which the Gnostics were perhaps rightly accused and also 
the Manicheans. It is a heresy which has always dogged the 
path of all occult and mystical movements. Matter and spirit 
are the dual products of the primary manifestation of the 
Logos, and there is a point of view from which it is legitimate pce 
to say that matter is just as important and inescapable as ; 
spirit. 

There must always be some degree of “stepping down ” 
of Truth, for to make any sense of absolute Truth or to derive Ei 
advantage from it, one would have to be at the level of the na 
Absolute Itself. We have always been told that the great E 
Teachers of the race came in sundry places and at diverse A: 
times to re-proclaim the Ancient Wisdom to the world in a ; 
fom suited to the age and people concerned, This thought has 


listic at all. On the contrary, it may be high spirituality— 
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always kindled my enthusiasm. Truth has inevitably th 
“stepped down” in some measure, in order that it mayk 
capable of assimilation by an undeveloped and impete 
humanity, and thus be made instrumental in the “ steppix 
up” of humanity. Hence Mr. Krishnamurti has quite righty 
insisted that forms must serve to transmit life, not to bloky 
and that people must not fall into the mistake of thinking ty 
any given form contains in itself the whole of the life. Nu, 
if I may venture to add the converse, should they run awg 
with the idea that in this world life can exist without form. 

The two points of view that I have been laying beb: 
you are complementary. Neither, it seems to me, is the whtk 
truth. I often recall with interest a conversation I listened 
in 1909 at a “ roof meeting ” at Adyar, when Mrs. Besant ai 
Mr. Leadbeater were comparing notes of some researches int 
causal bodies which they had made some years previous. 
What was said was broadly this. They had been puzzled b 
find two rather different types of causal body. The difference 
was difficult to define ; it seemed to be one perhaps of texture. 
They belonged to two types respectively, one of which ha 
had repeated incarnations in India, the other in Egypt. The 
could perhaps be described (this is my interpretation} s 
representing, or expressing themselves as, Eastern at 
Western lines or schools of Occultism. The one tendedt 
metaphysic; the other to practical application, and oftents 
ceremonial expression. 

I leave this as a rough and necessarily unfinished attems 
to elucidate a problem about which I wish I knew more. | 
can sympathise with both points of view, though I have my 
own decided leaning to the Egyptian and Western tradition 
What has inspired me enormously in Theosophy has been the 
taking of one up to root principles, the comprehensiveness ¢ 
the whole scheme and the inter-relation of its several parts 
To be able to fit facts previously isolated into purposeful 
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relation with one another arouses the most intense sense of 
mental satisfaction and completeness in me. I suppose that it 
represents the finding of the Unity through the mind. | have 
never thought that the mind was intended to be left out of our 
programme of spiritual training, and I rejoice in the steady 
and sequential process of training of all faculties given through 
the various degrees of Freemasonry and the ascending ordina- 
tions of the Church. 

We have so far been trying to understand, and in so doing 
to reconcile, differences of outlook about methods of spiritual 
training, which is the title of this talk. Perhaps we had better 
now see what we mean by spiritual training, before resuming 
amore systematic review of the methods. We do not mean 
the training of the Spirit, for that is a Spark of the Divine 
Flame, and whether that needs training or not is at present 
beyond the range of our understanding. We mean rather the 
traning of the man in the entirety of his expression, of the 
vehicles or bodies or manifestations of his consciousness, so 
that they may best express in its plenitude the indwelling Life. 

The best training is that the man should himself take the 
situation in hand, mark out his purpose and so shape and 
make use of his environment that the Ego may regard the 
' undertaking as a profitable enterprise, and so increasingly put 
| himself into it. We are not always free agents in the choice 

of conditions suitable for this work. There are restrictions of 
karma and obligations in regard tv dependents, for example. 
The man has to use his environment in every way reasonably 
possible. Most people would not regard commercial life as a 
suitable field for spiritual development. But it can offer good 
possibilities for discipline of one’s habits and for coming into 
telation with other people. Spirituality is essentially an 
attitude towards life and its relationships. It consists largely 
in an alteration of values. And this alteration proceeds from 
an attitude which is purposeful, and wherein the man is no 
10 
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longer the negative victim of his surroundings, but is active} 
at work profiting by them and moulding them. This ideas 
familiar to all of us, and we need not pursue it here. 

I want now to take a leap forward in thought, and leaving 
the subject in its general application for a few moments, w 
consider what is more specifically the aim for the convinced 
Theosophist. His path is likely to be a different one fma 
that of the ordinary man. For the Theosophical Society wa 
founded in the inner worlds with a variety of purposes, som 
of which are special. It is to serve as a channel or organisa 
vehicle for the Masters, through which They can work ot 
into the world. This is a function different in itself from the 
work of the ordinary man of the world. It calls for a certan 
attitude of harmony and co-operation, not demanded in lhe 
same sense or for the same reason of him, Through sucha 
body the Great Ones can work to bring about changes in tle 
world. To some who understand this privilege of being usd 
in a work far greater than any personal work of ours, tle 
response is a matter of glad and grateful acquiescene 
Further, the more that individual members of that body ca 
raise themselves to be active and self-conscious centres in the 
higher worlds of consciousness, the more effective does that 
work become. A Master once said to one of His pupils that 
the most useful work he could do for Him was to bring others 
to Him. We are also given to understand that the Society is 
recruiting ground for the Hierarchy of the future. This 
all specialised work, it concerns the few, not the multitudes a 
the outer world. And its duties, its training and its methods, 
whilst there is no outer mystification about them, are s 
generis; these things are not expected in the same degree o 
intensity and one-pointedness from the world at large. The 
world does not have to climb the steep and narrow Path o 
Initiation, but reaches a corresponding unfoldment of cot 
sciousness in more leisurely and easy fashion, I do ne 
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believe that there is any easier or simpler way to Perfection, 
Fulfilment, Salvation, Ultimate Liberation, Accomplishment 
~all it what you will, provided you mean the same thing— 
which can involve less ardor, less perseverance, and less 
vill-to-achieve, though there must unfailingly be, tempered 
with thése, human kindliness, love, naturalness and beauty of 
su] expression. 

There appear to be two ways along which pupilship and 
initiation can be reached. First, the way of all-round develop- 
ment—the steady elimination of undesirable qualities of 
character and the building in of virtues. The other line is 
wt so much a question of control and all-round development, 
but demands the possession of certain strong qualities which 
an be of real use in the Masters’ service. In such cases the 
same all-round standard is not always demanded; there may 
sil! be imperfections and /acun@ in the character, which are 
temporarily overlooked because of the contribution of a positive 
nature fo the work which the candidate is able to offer. A 
fod many people come along this line, and so great is the 
change of outlook on the part of those thus enlisted in the 
Masters’ direct service, and who become channels of His Life, 
that they presently slough off their positive vices, because 
they have found something more interesting. It is important 
that we should understand that pupils are chosen not as a 
tule because of what they actually are, but from the stand- 
pint of what they can become. The choice is a question of 
prophetic judgment. 

J. I. Wedgwood 


(To be concluded) 
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ECHOES FROM THE PAST’ ` 


DHYAN CHOHANS 
By T. SUBBA RAO 


e the cloudy mist which seems to surround tk 

subject of Dhyan Chohans, it may not be out of place b 
subjoin a few observations thereon from the Hindi, or rather 
the Adwaita standpoint—the latter being identical wih 
Esoteric “Buddhism”. I wish it, however, to be distincll 
understood that my views are not at ali compulsory on ay 
Fellow of the Theosophical Society, in this country or abroad; 
my object being simply to offer food for reflection and t 
lead our brother-members to more active and independett 
investigation. 

The Dhyan Chohans are referred to by a variety of name 
in the Hindù sacred writings. The Dhyan Chohan whe 
incarnating himself as a man, at the first appearance d 
humanity on our planet, is referred to as Manu Swayambhu 
{the self-existent} who begets the seven Rshis uncorporeally, 
they being known as his manasaputras—the children of mans 
or mind—and who therefore represent the fifth principle of the 
planet. These are referred to as 7X7 in occult treatises; 
and they, again, are appointed, we are taught, to hold in trust 
for the nascent human race the sacred Wisdom-Religion, 

1 Echoes (rom the Past” is a resuscitated heading used in 1907 and IXS lx 


interesting bita of early history of the Society. Miss Neff is now at work atthe 


erchives rearranging them and classifying them for (iling, and treasures of this tt 
are being uneaxthed.—Ep. 
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These Rshis beget, z.e., take under their charge, the seven 
Pitts, the first evolved men on this planet, and ancestors of 
il the human family. This is one aspect of the thing. 

As the offspring of Aditi, or the “ Measureless,” the- 
Infinite (Prakrti), the Dhyan Chohans are known as the 
Mdityas, who are said to be twelve in number, with reference 
to the different grades among them. These Dhyan Chohans, 
a the guardian spirits of this world, are known also as: 
Dikpalas (the keepers of the different points of the compass}, 
a name under which, it will be found, they are constantly 
ferred to in the earlier Buddhist writings. As agents of 
destruction of our system when it comes to its proper termi- 
nation, they are the twelve Rudras, “ burning with anger,” 
(erroneously translated as “ Howlers” by Max Müller) ' who- 
reduce everything back to its undifferentiated state. 

Mr. Maitland represents Mr. Sinnett to have said that the 
Dhyan Chohans perish like everything else. But, as has 
been shown before, no entity that has once reached Para- 
nirvina can be said to perish; though the state of existence 
known as the Dhyan Chohanic, no doubt, merges into, or 
assimilates itself with, the state of absolute consciousness for 
the time being, as the hour of the Mahapralaya strikes, but to 
be propelled again into existence at the dawn of the following 
Manvantara.” This by no means shows that the entities who. 
existed as Dhyan Chohans zerish, any more than the water 
converted into steam perishes. 

The Dhyan Chohans are, in fact, the gods mentioned 
alegorically in our Puranas. These exalted beings, in common 


‘This has reference to the fiery consummation which our system must undergo 
tl the time of the Solar Mahapralaye. Twelve Siryas (suns) will arise, it is exoteri- 
ally taught, to burn up the solar universe, and bring on the Pralaya. This isa 
inverly of the esoteric teaching that our end will come from the exposure of the reai 
tun “ by the withdrawal of the veil ”—the chromo-and photo-sphere, perhaps, of which 
the Royal Society thinks it has learnt so much.—H. P. BLavarsxy. 


*The word Manvanfara literally means a “ different Manu,” or incarnate Dhyio 
Chohen, It is applied to the period of time intervening between two successive. 
appesrances of Manu on this earth, as the word Manu-antare shows. 
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with all other classes of the Devi (god) kingdom, are of tw 
types—one consisting of those who have been men, and th 
other of those who w// be men, at some future period. Its 
distinctly mentioned in our books that those who are mr 
gods lived once on this earth as men. The Dhyan Chohm 
are the Elohim of the Western Kabalists. 

I was obliged to make this somewhat lengthy digressin 
to show that the doctrine of the Dhyan Chohans as tau 
in the Esoteric doctrine, and faintly delineated in Esot 
Buddhism, is essentially the same as taught by the anced 
Rshis, by Sankaracharya and even by the present Brahma 
cal authorities— however distorted the modern forms. 

—From “Observations on a Letter addressed to the Fella 
of the London Lodge of the Theosophical Society by the Presidnl 
and a Vice-President of the Lodge,” 1884. 


T. Subba Ror 


RICHARD WAGNER’S “ TANNHAUSER” 


THE MINSTREL KNIGHT 
By ECLECTIC 


[ we would understand Wagner, we must at the outset 
realise that he uses his characters as living masks to 


` reveal some fact appertaining to the soul of man. He, I think 


more than most men, realised that all beings, all things, are 


| esternalisations of inner realities, and in watching and listen- 


ing to his music-dramas, we must live in the world of soul and 
reality and not only in appearances or forms. 

In his series of operas we can trace the progress of tbe 
wul of humanity, as well as Wagner’s own spiritual evolution. 
in Tannhäuser we see the soul at the stage where it has earned 
the right to be born in surroundings where opportunities of 
culture, in most of its phases, were open to it. He is a knight 
of song—truly a position of honor in the scheme of things, for 
music is one of the arts inspired from the inner worlds by both 
divine men and that order of beings called ghandarvas or 
music-angels, with the one object of assisting mankind in the 
unfolding of its spiritual nature. We are, of course, speaking 
of music that is worthy of man. Music is not merely a some- 
thing soothing to pour upon people and to amuse them when 
there seems nothing better to do; neither does its highest 
value lie in being an accompaniment or an appendage to 
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religious devotions. Music is life; it is an expression of G. 
It is joy, pain, effort, struggle, heroism, love, victory, failu, 
religion—it is both man and God—-who are One—it is x 
expression of the invisible vital essences that are to be fou! 
at the very roots of the Kosmos. 

We will make a brief résumé of the story of Tannhäuser 
as decided upon by Wagner, The characters are path 
‘historical, but the inner development of their natures Wager 
has made to fit in with natural and spiritual growth accordi 
to the universal law of evolution. It is a story of the confle 
between the senses and spirit, and the final victory ofthe 
latter. His Tannhäuser is a blend of a minstrel of that nam, 
noted for his reckless living, and a certain Heinrich w 
Ofterdingen, who took part at a singers’ contest at the Wat 
burg Castle in Thuringia, Germany. The character ¢ 
Elizabeth is taken from St. Elizabeth of Thiiringia. 

Tannhauser and Wolfram are minstrels associated wih 
the court of Hermann, Landgrave' of Thiiringia, and both m 
in love with Elizabeth, Hermann’s niece. For a yea 
Tannhäuser has deserted his associates and has succumbeds 
the wiles of Venus, the goddess of passionate love, but weary: 
ing of this life he is one day found by his fellow knights a 
is persuaded to return to his old position at court on beig 
assured that Elizabeth still loves him. To celehrate hs 
return, a Tournament of Song is arranged at which Elizabeth 
1s to be present. The theme of the contest is to be the natur 
of love and Elizabeth is herself to award the prize. 

Tannhduser in his song again succumbs to his element 
instincts and outrages the whole company by singing tk 
praises of Venus. The nobles are so incensed at this, that the 
draw swords and are about to kill him when Etizabeth rushs 
between them and begs for his life, and persuades the Lant 
grave and the nobles to give him an opportunity to work o 


14 German count having a certain territorial jurisdiction. 
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his redemption. Crushed by sorrow at his action, Tannhäuser 
agrees to a pilgrimage to Rome to seek absolution as an act of 
yenance for his conduct. 

Elizabeth is left desolate and anxiously awaits his return 
with other pilgrims, but is broken-hearted when she discovers 
he has not come with them. She now retires from the world 
and spends her days in prayer for his salvation. 

Tannhäuser at length returns alone and relates to the 
mbe Wolfram in a most poignant and powerfully dramatic 
recitative the result of his audience with the Pope. The Pope 
has decreed that sooner shall green leaves grow on his papal 
staff than that he, Tannhäuser, shall find salvation. Shut off 
fom his fellows and distracted with despair, he seeks once 
more the Hill of Venus, and she appears again and endeavors 
fo lure him back to her. At this moment a funeral chant is 
heard coming from the castle on the Mount, the Wartburg, 
and a procession appears bearing the bier of the saintly 
Elizabeth. Venus and her train now disappear, vanquished, 
ang at this point another band of returning pilgrims enter, 
bringing the news from Rome that the Pope’s staff has put 
forth green leaves. With acry: “ Holy Elizabeth, pray for 
mę” the ransomed Tannhäuser falls dead beside the bier. 
Such is a brief outline of the story. 

The Horslberg or Hill of Venus referred to and pictured 
inthe opera must not be regarded as relating to any particular 
leality; the heart of the matter is that the place should be 
regarded as a phase or centre of consciousness in man—man 
under the sway of the passions. Tannhäuser is in a condition 
of semi-trance and forgetfulness whilst dwelling here and 
neglectful of all his duties to his fellows; in fact, even 
remembrance of his old life seems suspended. 

We shall see that this “ Hill of Venus” represents a state 
of consciousness and nota place. Wagner in his instructions 


says, that the moment Tannhäuser breaks away from the 
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goddess, without altering his position, be finds himsl 
in his old familiar surroundings in the valley near th 
Castle, and that the whole Venusburg scene fades awy 
as if it were a dream. It was no mere fancy, however, 
but a very real experience, with tremendous consequences 
for Tannhäuser. 

This story of Venus is a myth and in the myths all the 
principles of nature are personified as gods and goddesses, a 
the Venus of our opera represents but one aspect of the myth, 
for all great myths have at least seven meanings. 

Venus in her first aspect is a personification of th 
Virgin or primal matter of space, that boundless sea of celestid 
matter from which all things are made. She has the sam 
meaning as the Egyptian Isis, the Indian Lakshmi, and the 
Chinese Kwan-Yin-Ko. In metaphysics (the Royal Science) 
matter always represents the feminine principle throughat 
the Universe, and the Venus of our story is therefore: 
personification of matter at the stage where it has uait 
itself to Ares or Mars, who represents desire and passion, an 
when manifesting in humanity it partially asserts itself as sex 
desire. Tannhduser was morally and spiritually awake, bu 
was caught in the currents of an earlier stage of evolution 
hence for him it was a step backward that he took, so in his 
case it inevitably ended in sorrow. | 

In the Venusburg scene we note that Wagner introduces 
naiads, nymphs, satyrs, fauns, Bacchantes, etc. Theosophy 
informs us that in the inner worlds of finer matter there ae 
various orders of beings undergoing an evolution side by sit 
with the human, Such beings are referred to in every nation 
civilised and uncivilised; Theosophy informs us they d 
exist, and highly cultured and trained men and women com 
to us with the information that these other orders of being 
may be contacted by any who will undergo the special trair 
ing required. It generally requires the development of: 
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ceiain grade of clairvoyance in order to see them. A little 
child once made a very incisive remark when discussing one 
order of these beings. It said: “There must be fairies, else 
how could we have a name for them.” 

These beings are to enter the angelic evolution and they 
bar much the same relation to angels as animals do to man, 
for the mind of the fairy and animal is the nucleus or centre 
within which the angel and human soul is born. The more 
beautiful of these beings are referred to and invoked in all 
the Lesser and Greater Mysteries; the time is passing when 
myths and fairy tales are regarded as childish tales. 

Our opera opens showing Tannhäuser in the beautiful 
grotto of Venus, which is lit up with soft rosy light, a scene 
osense delight and sense fascination. 

The words sung by the sirens in this scene are as follows: 

Dream thro’ the hours 
Here in these bowers, 
Till on your slumbers, 
Bright visions thronging 
| Fill you with rapture, 
Calm all your longing. 

The Shepherd’s Song heard at the beginning of Scene III 
is an interesting inclusion by Wagner; it also adds another to 
‘the long list of unfortunate errors made by the over-zealous 
‘wachers of the Christain faith. ‘* Holda,” whose praises 

the happy shepherd boy sings, represents the queen of 
Spring, according to Wagner, a personification of the creative 
ativity of Nature, but the introducers of Christianity into 
Germany, in their proselytising zeal, tried to identify Holda, 
with the goddess of sensual passion, whose favors were a 
‘curse, The humble, simple folk, however, retained their 
lve of the kind and lovely Holda, and the Shepherd’s song 
reveals the pure delight in the manifestation of God’s great 
power at the awakening of Spring, the time of sunshine and 
prosperity. 
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The shepherd is playing upon his pipe in a lovely Valles 
and the pilgrims approaching Rome, are singing the folly, 
ing words: 

To Thee I turn, my Savior blest, 

On Thee the pilgrim’s hope doth rest; 
And Thou, O Virgin, pure and sweet, 
In mercy guide the pilgrims’ feet. 
Borne down beneath this load of sin, 
In heavy chains my soul is lying; 

No peace, no rest I seek ta win, 

But gladly walk in pain and sighing, 
On that high feast when all rejoice, 
My guilt l'll mourn with humbled voice, 
O blessed who in faith endure 

Their sin shall find redemption sure. 


Tannhäuser, who has broken away from Venus ands 
seen in this valley, sinks to his knees and sings: 


I praise Thee, gracious Lord! 
Great are the wonders of Thy mercy. 


And again : 


Borne down beneath this load of sin, 
In heavy chains my soul is lying; 
No peace, no rest I seek to win, 

But gladly walk in pain and sighing. 

In Wagner’s story our hero represents the soul orep 
plunged into human form and becoming entrapped and blind 
by it to such an extent that he forgets his true Selfi—tforges 
that he is a God in exile—exiled so that he may master thee 
external worlds of form and not be mastered by them; heis: 
true prodigal in fact—as we all are. 

Human incarnation is a tremendous experiment and a ms 
serious one, and the destiny of man in this scheme of things 
decided by the way he faces the lessons of life. If ext, 
according to his position on the ladder of evolution, uses hs 
powers in harmony with the Divine Plan, all will be wd 
In the East men do not regard the body as the man, but the 
consider it more in the nature of a moving house with tk 
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man himself as the tenant. Hence they do not say / am 
hungry and tired or ill, but, my Jody is tired and hungry, 
| must rest it and give it food. They sometimes regard it as a 
pot of land they have to cultivate and plant with useful and 
beautiful things. 

We do not know all the inner workings of the soul of 
Temhauser, but, being a knight, it may well be he was 
sorm-tossed on life’s seas and that the strange, other-world 
voices of the Venusburg sirens seemed like some divine nectar 
that promised relief to his soul weariness. In any case, he 
was a spiritual knight and had the burdens that only such 
knighthood knows. A passage in The Voice of the Silence 
probably reveals some of the factors at work. Speaking of 
one of the hidden forces, affecting advanced men undergoing 
gititual training on the path to perfection, H.P.B. writes: 


Before that path is entered, thou must destroy thy lunar body 
for body of desire), cleanse thy mind body, and make clean thy heart. 
Eterna! life's pure waters, clear and crystal, with the monsoon 
tenpest’s muddy torrents cannot mingle. Heaven's dew-drop glitter- 
iag in the morn’s first sunbeam within the bosom of the lotus, when 
a“ on earth becomes a piece of clay; behold, the pearl is now a 
speck of mire. 


This seems to have been Tannhauser’s experience. 
In Talks on the Path of Occultism} we read: 


It has been said, of course, that the colorless person, tbe feeble 
food man, cannot make progress. “I would thou wert cold or hot,” 
wys the Spirit in Revelation, and “ Because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, ] will spue thee out of my mouth”. 


This very well represents the facts. The most promising 
persons, in order of preference, are (1) the vigorous good man, (2) the 
vigorous bad man, and (3} the ordinary good man. No man can be an 
effective criminal unless he has a strong development of some divine 
quality. His badness is the result of unbalance—such as great 
will-power and courage, or great intelligence, without love for his 
filow-beings. Or, great love and will-power without intelligence, 
cin make an equally dangerous and harmful man, for he may become 
2 fanatical leader of forces of discontent and disruption. The mere 
good man, weak in all qualities—in will, intelligence and love—makes 
little progress, though it may be steady. Great men have great 


' By Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater. 
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faults, but they may get rid of them quickly; little men have litt 
faults, which often seem to last for ever. 


There is in all this no recommendation to evil living. } 
indicates that mere repression of lower tendencies will not make fy 
rapid progress, but that there must be positive and vigorous ezertke 
in the expression of what is high and good. While making tht 
effort a person may possibly fall. The very will-power or kars. 
ledge or love that he has gained by his exertions will mak 
the man’s fall deep and terrible, should he become unbalance 
Thus the magnitude of a man’s sin may be a sign of possible mpi 
future progress for him: but that progress will begin only when te 
man through kSrmic suffering has realised his error and purged amy 
the impurities incidental to his fall. Nothing much can be do, 
however, until that purification has taken place. 


Tannhäuser is so deeply caught in these meshes, that it 
his final break-away from Venus, he promises to be he 
champion and laud her charms before all mankind. Wagner 
wishes us to regard this to be the vital point and pivot of the 
whole opera, and says that this energy in Tannhiuser’s sol 
has to be transmuted or to exhaust itself in some form; he 
has sown and must reap, and it is to the stimulating life of his 
courtly surroundings that this energy is re-awakened and he 
succumbs under the force. 

The same principle is at work when a gardener applies: 
fertiliser to his soil, the weeds as well as the cultivated 
flowers are forced into intenser life and growth. It is the 
law of cause and effect at work, what Theosophists call the 
law of karma. 

It is certainly interesting to note that Wagner discovered 
all the fundamental principles of Theosophy before the 
Theosophical Society was established, for he believed also in 
the law of evolution by re-incarnation. 


Eclectic 


(To be concluded) 


FROM A LETTER TO THE WAYFARERS’ 
LODGE, ENGLAND 


By G, S. ARUNDALE 


ADYAR, MADRAS, S., 
October 12th, 1928. 
Dear WAYFARERS, 


.. You will all be happy to know that the President of 
the T.S, is distinctly better. She is not yet quite recovered, and 
she is doing a vast amount of work, more than I have ever known her 
fo do; but all signs are very hopeful, and I expect that she will 
be quite well in a couple of months’ time despite the tremendous 
ativity. Before her for the moment is the National Constitution 
of India, already agreed at a great Conference of all Parties held in 
August last in Lucknow. She is rallying India behind the National 
demand, so that the Constitution, framed by India’s greatest men and 
women, may become a bill before the British Parliament in due course. 
Under the circumstances, of course, there is no need whatever for the 
Simon Commission, and it will be ignored, though you will find the 
British Press—now, I am afraid, sadly in the hands of plutocrats 
who are simply moulding “ public opinion ” as they like—pretending 
thet the Simon Commission is thankfully welcomed and is being heart- 
ily supported. I hope you know I would not lie to you, and I say to 
you that this is not true. Whatever you may read in the Press take 
it with a whole ocean-full of salt. a 
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l am very happy to know that never has she been as respected as she 
is to-day. At every meeting she receives an ovation, and the respect 
with which she is treated even by the most distinguished and eminent 
Indians is really touching. A great Mussalman aristocrat actually 
amied her shoes for her—a quite extraordinary thing--at a re- 
cent meeting, though she tried to prevent him. He said he was not 
going to lose an opportunity of showing the reverence in which he 
held her. She is at present touring in the Madras Presidency. In 
November she will be touring in the North. On December 22rd, the 


Anyway the President is tremendously hard at work, and a 
iS 
Theosophical Convention opens at Benares, lasting until the 28th or ; 
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so; but probably on the 25th she will have to leave, for the Indian 

ational Congress opens about the 27th in Calcutta and will bea 
of the most important meetings of this great National Assembly, 
After this the new year will be full of touring in support of ih 
National Constitution. I expect she will attend the World Congres 
of the T.S. in the United States, which she has asked if possible tole 
fixed for August, so that she may be in India as long as possible. Ané 
so she goes on—the most wonderful of all the servants of the Master 
working in the outer world. 81, full of marvellous vigor, extraord- 
narily powerful, more than great, and in private life the dearest mi 
tenderest of persons. I was sitting with her the other evening w 
her verandah which overlooks the sea and the Adyar river, and th 
sunset was sending its glow over the waters. We talked of may 
things, of the work, of India, of the World-Teacher, of the work of the 
World-Mother—developing so interestingly, of the tremendous ned 
for goodwill and harmony despite all divergences, since the work is 
one. And all of a sudden she said to me: “ George, do people find me 
hard and abrupt these days of so much strenuous work, when one hs 
to put the work before all else ? I feel”, she said, “so full of under. 
standing and compassion for all. I feel so much one with every on. 
Yet it may be that people think I do not understand, as 1 have to put 
the work first and have less time to give them than I used to have.” 


Well, I looked at our beloved President, at that wonderful heal, 
the head of lion, at that magnificent hair so silken and like a silver 
aureole around her, and I thought of her years upon years of selfless 
service to the world, of her magnificent devotion to her Elders, of her 
splendid loyalty to her friends and colleagues, of her dauntless courage 
in the cause of the oppressed and weak, of her beautiful tenderness to 
all who come to her. My eyes almost filled with tears as I told he 
that she was the one person in the world for many, many of us, that 
without her how little we could do, yet with her we felt we could d 
all things. I told her that more than ever as the years pass andas 
life becomes more and more strenuous she is the one among us all tọ 
hold us together, to keep peace and harmony, to keep the work one, to 
keep our diversified lives one. I told her that a little talk with her, 
just perhaps a minute or two, is a benediction, a veritable benedictin, 
and that we all need her, need her for years and years to come for thst 
which she alone can do, for that which she alone can be. Wear 
learning that there are innumerable pathways to the One Goal. We 
are learning to respect and appreciate those who differ from w, 
however vitally, however emphatically. But the lesson is not yet 
learned. And she alone can teach it. She alone /s teaching it. We need 
her. The workneeds her. I ventured to say to her that even wher 
India is free and the Happy Valley Scheme is well established on its 
wonderful course, even after these splendid fruitions, even wher 
she feels she can say: “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy Salvation "; even then we shall 
still need her; for we shall need the Mother as we have needed the 
Warrior and the Leader. The Theosophical Society needs her, The 
Order of the Star needs her. India needs her. Masonry needs her, 
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Bmtherthood needs her. The world needs her. And they will go on 
weding her for many years. I really had to let myself go when she 
puiously introduced the personal note. One has so little of it in 
these days of impersonality and of work, work, work. So I said all 
tse things and more things, not only for myself but for all who love 
kras I Jove her, for all who know her as I know her. 


Ishall have been thinking of you all at the annual gathering. though 
I fear this letter will not reach you in time to be read at it. May we 
il fare wel! on our ways which are the One Way. 


Your President, 
GEORGE S. ARUNDALE. 


THANKS FOR BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


} send grateful acknowledgements to all who have sent me birth- 
diy greetings. Friends will pardon the delay caused by travelling. 


ANNIE BESANT 


Theosophical Lodges: Bangalore City; Bangalore Cantonment; 
"gur; Karachi; Bareilly; Poona Centre; Gwalior; Bengal T.S. ; 
Abmedebad; Jhansi; Sholapur; Hospet; Badagara; Moradabad; 
Bombay {Ville Parle); Lucknow; Vettagaranpudur; Ujjain; Gaya; 
Camanore; Kolhapur; Medan; Trichur; Mangalore; Madanapalle ; 
Tnvendrum; Cochin; Penukonda; Patna; Rajapipla; Chitaldrug; 
Bilimora; Negapatam ; Malvan ; Secunderabad ; Sivaganga; Belgaum ; 
Chennapatna; Gorakhpur; Closepet; Navasari; Hubli; Calicut; 
Tirumachivuar; Dharmavaram: Hyderabad {Sind}; Dodballapur ; 
Cuddalore; Monghyr; Rajkot; Multan ; Cawnpore; Quetta; Mysore ; 
Ghazipur; Muhamedabad; Delhi; Allahabad; Hyderabad; London 
{Wimbledon}; Bradford; Jersey; Bath; NHarrowgate; Bristol; 
Belfests Glasgow; Chicago {Herakles}; Havana (Kuthumi); Batavia 
(val; Malang; Nairobi; Adelaide; Colwyn Bay; Karloover ; 
Perserance (Le Mans), 


Group Lodges: Cheshire Group; Lodges in China. 
R 
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Theosophical Conferences: West Godaveri District; Manbhun 
istrict. 
Theosophical Federations: Kerala; Behar; Tamil. 


Sections: Indian Section; Ceylon; Denmark; Cuba; Wales; 
Uruguay 3 England; New Zealand; Poland; Sweden; Ameria; 
ustralia. 


Youth Lodges: Srinagar; Patna: Poona; Karachi; Kolhapur; 
Dewas Senior; Madanapalle ; Ahmedabad. 


Scouts: Kolhapur ; Sivaganga ; Karachi. 


Educational Institutions: Madanapalle; Bombay (Fellowship 
School}; Old toys (Benares); Hindt School (Benares) ; Theosophical 
World University (London}. 


Public Meetings: Shikarpur; Cawnpore; Sukkur; Tellichery; 
Patna; M Calicut; Lahore; Juhu (Bombay); Bombay ( 
meetings). 


National Home Rule League: Sivaganga. 
Congress Committee: Hyderabad (Sind). 


Star: Kerala Division ; Cuddalore ; Madanapalle ; Bangalore Ci; 
Kolhapur; Closepet ; Chennapatna ; Sivaganga ; Hospet ; Ahmedabad; 
Karachi; Nagpur ; Dewas Senior ; Allahabad ; Muhamadabad ; Ghazipv. 


Humanitarian Society: Trivandrum, 
Women’s Indian Association: Calicut; Kolhapur; Sivaganga. 
Round Table: Hyderabad (Sind) ; Karachi. 


Co-Masonic: Benares (Dharma); Bangalore ; Karachi; Hyderabet 
(Sind) ; Scotland. 


Liberal Catholic Church: Java (Vreede). 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


horessor LEO FROBENIUS of Frankfort, who is an authority on 
Ainan Culture recently gave a strikingly interesting lecture on 
‘Suth Africa as the Cradle of Ancient Culture”. The lecture was 
iven to the combined Geographical and Bantu Studies Association of 
te Witwatersrand. The following extracts from Professor Frobenius’ 
keture give much food for thought : 


We must look to Africa for evidence that would enable us to 
determine the order in which evolution had taken place. 


In tbe Sudan had been found an ancient culture known as the 
Stas, distinguished by urn burial, by a fine kind of leather work, 
wth tanning and dyeing, a peculiar type of guitar, bow, loom and 
‘sllows, and the costume, a wide flowing garment. Wherever these 
dicts were found they were always associated with a definite type of 
mul structure—a feudal regime. The people were divided into four 
aste: knights, troubadours, smiths, and helots. Every family had 
is peculiar, almost sacred, song, which always began with the mys- 
tious origin of the family, and some kind of combat with a dragon, 
aod recounted heroic deeds. 


Every educated man in the country was expected to be familiar 
with these songs; and every young knight who went out to win a wife 
wk troubadours with him. He would ride to some castle, and sit 
down before it while a troubadour sang, and the inmates of the castle 
wuld tell his family from the song. 


Then, either he would be invited inside or challenged to a duel ; 
it in either case he had to fight, for the lady of his choice would not 
mmy him until he had been to war and performed some 
forious deeds. 


These peculiar and interesting songs were now to be found in 
fhe Sudan, and from passages in them we learn that they came from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Along the banks of the Niger were 
fund enormous tombs, two and three times the size of the Pyramids, 
and the methods of construction were the same as those of tombs from 
the Mediterranean coast, so that the evidence of the songs was 
wofirmed We knew the whole technique of this culture, which 
must have originated in Phrygia. 


A second form of culture, the Altantic, with brass made by a 
footen method, and its own type of bellows, loom, and triangular 
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bow, is found in North-West Africa. This culture existed in ancien: 
Etruria, Western Asia, and South Spain, and was spread in the efin 
to win certain metals. This was a clerically organised society, at it 
head a priesthood of sixteen different groups, with different godsa 
goddesses, supposed to inhabit the sixteen points of the horizon. Ther 
were oracles connected with them, and the priest who threwik 
oracles had to remember 120,000 different throws with a complica 
mythological structure. With this myth of the coming into beingo 
the universe, all practical sides of life were connected, even to eves 
act of every craftsman. There was a complete spiritual counterpr 
to every material throw of the oracle. 


The third, or Erythrean type of culture, was found in Nubia, 
old Abyssinia, and a great part of the West coast. Throughout lr 
area of this culture was found the pointed roof, and certain types of be, 
loom and bow, and an exceedingly interesting form of social structur. 


The State wus always divided into four provinces, ruled over 
by kings who were also priests. At certain intervals these fou 
appointed an Emperor, who while he lived had complete authority. 
He owned all the land, could condemn anyone to death or elevate him 
to the highest honors, and no one was allowed to sow seed or begin b 
harvest until he appointed the time. . . . 

The significance of this social structure was that the four king 
stood for the four quarters of the heavens, and the Emperor stood f 
the power of the guiding star. He was killed when the star t ' 
represented entered e certain constellation. 


In the old Sumerian civilisation the ritual of the killing of te | 
Emperor is being outgrown. | 


Here again we must suppose that this culture was broupt 
beyond the place of its origin by the endeavor to obtain certas 
metals. | 


Nothing could yet be said about South Africa, for the expeditio 
had only just come here, but the lecturer believed that life had her 
maintained itself in richer forms than in the North. Again it migh 
be found that Africa was the most interesting country in the world 


In North Africa to-day cultures were found that had existed m 
Europe and Asia before the days of Rome, where nothing of them hal 
come down tous. The culiure of Homer was alive in the Sudan to-day. 
But cultures prior to all our historical knowledge are still to be fount 
in South Africa. The lecturer believed that it would be the task 
South Africa to infuse new life into the older European methodsd 


thinking, and that minds trained to this task would soon arise in this 
country. 


R 
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Religion faces a New World, writes James Harvey Robinson, 
nithor of The Wind in the Making in the September Harper's. The 
gthor sees religious issues gradually shifting from their old moorings. 
The present revolution may be attributed to increased knowledge rather 
than theological controversy. It is a common and by no means 
wel feature of our times for those who have lost faith in the older 
tets to construct a new religion in its place. Some have embraced 
Yarxism, and some are suspected of taking Science for a new religion. 


The writer quotes from a tiny volume entitled Troasm by a 
meless) Middlesex schoolmaster, that: “ There can have been few 
geriods in the world’s history when the need for a religion that would 
stabilise and comfort mankind was felt more deeply or more univer- 
ally than now. Organised creeds seem to the majority of men to 
hve had their trial, with almost everything in their favor, for so long 
atime that their failure to influence even the surface of the conduct 
a mankind places them out of court as possible foundations for the 
rligion of the future.” Mr. Robinson comments: So it seems that 
ligion is something fundamentally essential to human welfare and 
thst those dissatisfied with current beliefs must find some substitute. 
But what is religion ? 


He reviews and dismisses all definitions of it from Seneca to 
Martineau, as individual as portraits of the men who forged them, but 
sdmits that European and American people, religious and irreligious, 
vould concur fundamentally in Dr. Martineau’s view that ‘’ Religion 
isa belief in an everlasting God; that is a Divine Mind and Will, 
ning the Universe and holding moral relations with mankind”. 


Mr. Robinson sees a general disagreement throughout the world 
a the definition of religion, and condemnation by many writers of all 
the existing forms of religion, while yet recognising that true religion 
(which none of them seem able to define) is essential to civilisation. 


But his search is for that “ new knowledge which has placed the 
matter of religion in a setting so different from that in which it was 
anceived fifty years ago”. 


An account is taken of the wider knowledge by American and 
European scholars than was possible half a century ago. 


“With the mastering of Samskrt, Pali, Chinese, Egyptian hiero- 
dyphics, Mesopotamian cuneiform and of Pahlavi, an incredible 
addition was made to the scanty stock of information upon which 
previous estimates of religion had been formed. . . . For the first 
time, Christianity (he probably means in Western minds) took its place 
ina large group of still more ancient forms of belief, each with its 
venerable wisdom and teachings in regard to man’s duties and fate.” 

. tery “The comparison and interplay of other religions than 
ow own,” 
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A second and rather unexpected contribution to the understandiy 
of religious scruples, emotions, and aspirations, has come with te 
recognition of the overwhelming importance of childhood ; not mers 
the so-called childhood of races, but the childhood of each and every 
man and woman, summarised as— The reckoning with the survinl 
of childish impressions.” 


Other factors are “the recognition of highly primitive elemens 
in all religions,” “the possibly pathological nature of mystic exper 
ence,” “the historic trend toward secularisation.” and “ the weaker 
ing of the old belief that religion is essential to right conduct ine 
wordly sense ”, 


Mr. Robinson concludes in “the hope that with the increased 
human knowledge and imagination as over against ancient dogma ... 
an effort will be made to engineer life in the light of already existiy 
intelligence,” “as holy a task as any hitherto assayed by sain 
or martyr”, 


M. VS 


In McCalls Magazine {August} Lady Simon points out that ther 
are still four million slaves for sale in the world and almost hali sr 
in China. Perhaps it would be well if more of us who believe in a 
love freedom above all things were to add our strength to that “lit 
band of statesmen and humanitarians in Great Britain who have keg 
alive the anti-slavery cause”. She would like to see slavery in allit 
forms abolished within this generation. She, like others, was shocked 
to learn how much of it still existed in Africa, in Sierra Leone, wher 
the right of recapture of slaves by owners had to be legally upheld. 


It was Lady Simon herself who made the initial effort whid 
resulted in the freeing of 215,000 slaves in 1927. She aroused publi 
opinion—the vital factor in all reform movements. 


THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES 
SS. 44 
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SUMMARY OF REPORT OF THE FEDERATION OF 
NATIONAL SOCIETIES IN EUROPE 


The Council of the Federation of National Societies of the 'Fheo- 
spial Society in Europe met three times during the ninth Congress 
d that Federation held in Brussels from July 27th to 31st, 1928. 


Mr. E L. Gardner acted as Chairman. 23 countries of Europe 
were represented, 12 of which by their General Secretaries. Al- 
gether 44 voting members of the Council were present, 2 past 
Geveral Secretaries (advisory members) and 4 delegates of countries 
outside Europe as guests. 


The Chairman after having transmitted the President's regret 
tt te have been able to attend this Congress on account of her illness, 
opened the sittings and welcomed all present. 


The following proposal was carried ; 


“A Congress shall be held if possible annually within the limits 
ithe federated Societies.” 


The Chairman infers from the result of an enquiry as to how 
mny members are likely to attend the World Congress in America, 
that that Congress will not affect the holding of a European Congress. 
He therefore asks for proposals to be made re place and date of next 
yars Congress. It is decided that next year there will be an extended 
Convention of the T.S. in Hungary, at Budapest, at Whitsun ; that the 
Federation will meet its expenses which are above ordinary Convention 
tenses. The annual meeting of ihe Council of the Federation will 
lake place during that Convention. 


A Dutch proposal was considered and it was decided to send the 
blowing declaration to all the Sections: 


“With a view to clearing up any possible misunderstanding 
regard to relationships between the Theosophical Society and 
ergnisations sometimes referred to as ‘allied activities’ the Council 
o the Theosophical Society in Europe, Federation of National Societies, 
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draws attention to and re-affirms the statement issued by the Genen! 
Council of the Theosophical Society entitled ‘Freedom of Thought’ ai 
published monthly in THE THEOSOPEIST.” 


aad? 


The French translation heing worded as follows: 


“Dans le but de dissiper toute confusion possible concernant da 
rapports entre La Société Théosophique et les organisations parki 
mentionnées comme ‘activités alliées’, le Conseil de la Sots 
Théosophique en Europe, Fédération des Sociétés Nationales, attr 
l’attention sur la déclaration donnée par le Conseil Général de l 
Société Théosophique intitulée ‘Liberté de Pensée’ et public 
mensuellement dans THE THEOSOPHIST, et confirme pour sg part k 
susdite déclaration.” 


. 3 
: 8 
4 


Miss Dykgraaf, the General Secretary of the Federation, gave: 
report of her visits to various countries in Europe during 1927 at 
1928. Miss Glen-Walker and Miss Elsie Lazar accompanying herw 
some of her visits. The countries visited are: Czechoslovaly, 
Poland, Austria. Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Switær 
land, Belgium, France, Portugal, Spain, France once again, Itah, 
Greece. Miss Dykgraaf spoke 45 times, everywhere in French. Spun 
and Italy do not allow public lecturing. 


The subject spoken on generally was the “ Relation between tk 
various spiritual movements of our time ”. 


In some countries the difficulties for the members to overom 
were greater than in others; but everywhere was a warm welom 
and enthusiasm. Miss Dykgraaf says of her visit to some Lodges: 


* Some of the meetings there were very amusing, as they wante 
solutions for all kinds of important questions, from the choice of another 
Vice-President to the proving of Krishnaji as the World-Teacher.” 


And about Italy: 


“ Mussolini does not allow foreigners to speak in publie. Eves 
at the Annual Convention in Venice it was not allowed and the police 
are present at all meetings. Through the tactful presentation d 
Mr. Greenham who was presiding over the meeting, he got the policet 
allow me to give one lecture.” 


In Greece Miss Dykgraaf was able to help in the formationd 
their National Society : 


. ‘I was very happy to help them overcome some difficulties 9 
that on the day of the Wesak, we actually formed the Greek Nationd 
Society of which I am the proud godmother. I think that this nes 
Society may do much in co-operation with the other Sections in tk 
Balkan to form a strong centre for peace and brotherhood and thus to 


counteract the unrest and agitation that has so often caused trouble is 
Europe, 


“ My total impression is that in all the countries I visited the 
Theosophical spirit is an actual reality. 
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“A few countries are left to visit the coming year; I think that I 
shal then have gained a splendid picture of the different pieces that 
fom the beautiful Theosophical mosaic in Europe, All different, yet 
iogether forming a striking unity.” 


Bishop Wedgwood gave the opening and closing address at the 
(gress, besides the address which we publish elsewhere in this 
umber, Other speakers were: Professor Marcault, Mr. Gardiner 
ad Dr. Cousins. 


If space allows these may be published in THE THEOSOPHIST in 
due course. 
* * * + 


Mr. P. J. Foster writes from Manchester, England, that Ward 
Hall was opened on July 25th, 1927 by Dr. Besant, as a Theosophical 
(entre. The City Lodge of the T. S., the Fellowship club, a vegetarian 
afé and nine residents find a home in Ward Hali, while other 
xtieties also use the premises. The Young Theosophists make good 
we of it and the public seem to appreciate the Fellowship Forum. 


“Now, after twelve months’ existence it is, though only just, a 
saying concern.” 


We bear in mind some words which Dr. Besant spoke at the 
opening ceremony: “ Make this place a blessing to Manchester.” 


* 4 4 * + 


Mr. Manuk, the Presidential Agent of the T. S. in China, opened 
the Society's new premises in Hongkong on October Ist. He address- 
ed the members and their friends, gave diplomas to new members 
and distributed prizes to the students of the three Theosophical 
right-schools. Mr. Manuk referred to the assistance given to the 
Society by Mr. and Mrs. Ruttonjee and added that but for their 
Kindness and generosity, the Society would not have been standing 
where it did. Mr. Manuk mentioned that it seemed a peculiar 
coincidence that the day was also Mrs. Ruttonjee’s birthday. 


+ * * » + 


Captain L. Partlow sends us the programme of the first annual 
oa of Oklahoma Theosophists at Oklahoma, U.S.A. held in 
ptember. 


The Theosophical Federation of Oklahoma was organised, their 
mam effort to be to assist in the organisation of new Lodges. The 
new Federation pledged its loyalty and support to the President 
of the Theosophical Society and to the President of the Ameri- 
cat Section. 
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Chile-—The following telegram sent on the occasion of Chile and 
Peru resuming diplomatic relations will be read by all Theosophist 
with pleasure: “ Thanks for fraternal greetings on occasion resumptin 
diplomatic relations. Anxiously desiring sincere union both countna 
based on Theosophical Principles. President of Lodge H. P. B.” 


Mexico.—The Theosophical World University Association i 
Merida, Yucatan, has started its work with a series of interesting 
lectures. We hope that the enthusiasm and capacity of those at th 
head of the local Group will draw into the Association all whoar 
interested in education, and in its methods in the coming New | 

| 


or r — e 


Civilisation. 

Portugal.—Jazz-music, according to students of Occultism, ise | 
disintegrating vibration, which cannot be endured by evolved persons- © 
says /sts,—and disturbs the harmony of the surroundings, and th 
astro-mental equilibrium of those who Hsten to it. It appeared during 
and after the war as a result of the coarse emotions—octhers mainisio, 
that as a necessity for shaking up some people from the lethargy- 
produced by the war. Well, jazz is about over, it is to be hoped thet 
no such waking up from lethargy will be needed now. 


Puerto Rico.—The newspapers have reported the terrible hum- 
cane which recently swept away several villages of this island, killed 
hundreds of people, and made thousands homeless. We have asst 
no direct news from our brethren there, but wish to express teot 
Theosophical family there, as well as to the people of Puerto Ricout 
sincere sympathy in their calamity. 


We learn from the Heraldo Teosofico about a Theosophict 
School established in San Juan, P.R., which is composed of tk 
General Secretary as its President, of the Vice-President, of tw 
Secretaries, and of all the T.S. members who are willing to gives 
help for the realisation of the objects of the school. All answersh 
the questions of the students of Theosophy have to be prepared byi 
committee, and discussed and approved in a meeting of the member 
of the school. 


Uruguay.—Dr. Carlos Stoppel, General Secretary of the Argentine 
Section, recently paid a visit to Uruguay. He believes in the benefit 
of Ae intercourse, and leaves no opportunity for such to pass 
unused. 


The work done by him and others in this line in connection wih 
their Theosophical work is well appreciated in the countries they 
have respectively visited, i.e., Uruguay and Chile. The great facility 
of the common language used in all the South-American countries, 
except Brazil, is as yet far from being effectively utilised for the 
realisation of the “ United States of South America”. It is useful 
that our members are taking their share in this work, i 


* Fy 


AN APPEAL FOR INTERNATIONAL AID 
FOR THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN GENEVA 


ı THE city of Geneva has become the centre of a unique effort on the 
grt of the Inner and outer Governments of the world to achieve 

i World-Unity in the service of World-Peace. Fifty-five nations send 

_ weir governmental delegates here to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, Representatives of forty nations are now residing continu- 
usy in Geneva as members of the permanent staffs of the League 
Secretariat and the International Labour Office. 60 International 
Seieties have their Headquarters in Geneva. Thousands of men and 
women come here yearly from all parts of the world to study the 
working out of anew co-operative system of international relationships. 
Geneva is the outstanding experiment at creating World-Brotherhood 
through the political, economic and social administration of the world 
s single human family. Its ideals, however, need the supplement- 
ing force of the spiritual influences from which the true Source of 
lie can alone flow. 


It is particularly necessary that the Theosophical Society in 
Geneva should be adequately equipped to fulfil the very special 
responsibility that lies on it to convey Theosophical influence and 
wititual ideals to all these International residents and visitors. It is 
impossible for the Geneva T. S. Members to bear this international 
responsibility unaided, though they are doing their best. At the 
furopean Federation of Theosophical Societies in Brussels in July an 
ternational Committee was formed to secure help for the Geneva 
lodge both as regards extra financial support and the services of extra 
workers particularly for the international aspect of the work 
i Geneva. 

The first necessity for the expansion of the Geneva Lodge 
influence was the removal of the Lodge into larger, more central and 
nore attractive premises than they were occupying. A suitable Local 
hes been found and taken on a three years’ lease. This necessitates 
he collection of a Fund of at least £300 in addition to the amount 
wailable from the Geneva Lodge and donations already received from 
two generous non-Genevese Members, 

This is an Appeal to each T.S. Section, to individual Lodges and 
b individual members to send Donations for this Internationa] Fund 
fr subsidising the Geneva T.S. work. 

Replies and Donations should be sent to Mrs. M. E. Cousins, c/o 
Madame Rollier, President, Geneva Theosophical Society, 15, Rue de 
uist Jean, Geneva, Switzerland. 

MARGARET E. COUSINS 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
HEADQUARTERS HALL, ADYAR 
North Entrance, Masonic Symbol and List of Nation 
Societies, 
Library. 


3. Entrance to Library, Mohammedan Symbol and Gateway 
leading upstairs. 


Buddhist and Christian Symbols. 
Centre of Hall {see November THEOSOPHIST}. 


Southern Side Entrance. 


Main Entrance, Statue of Founders, Statue of Dr. Subramans 
Aiyer (see November THEOSOPHIST). 


9. Part of South Side of Hall showing three Symbols. 
10. Headquarters from the River. 


Il. View of Statue in Centre of Hall and Entrance to Reading. 
room. 


4 
5 
6. Hinda and Zoroastrian Symbols, Gateway leading upstairs 
7 
8 


Headquarters from Garden side. 


13. Statue by H. Diderichsen in Centre of Hall (see November 
THEOSOPHIST}. 


These photographs have been made by Messrs. Klein & Peyer, 


adras. 
They can be had in three sizes: 
Size Unmounted Mounted 
81K" X 434” Re. 1-4, Re. 1-8. 
8” x6” Rs. 2. Rs. 2-4, 
10” X 12” Rs. 2-12. Rs. 3-4. 


To be ordered irom the T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, India. Please 
state number and size wanted. 


REVIEWS 


Krishnaji: Light-Bringer, by George S. Arundale. (Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Price As. 4.) 


The above is the title of the first of a series of booklets of which 
theothers are— The Joy of Catastrophe, Go Your Own Way, Fanaticism— 
Wholesale and Retail, Shadows and Mountains. All striking titles, and 
the contents of each and all do not belie the vigor of them. 


Krishnaji is a cognomen which lingers lovingly on the tongues of 
many thousands to-day—the delicately tender, but wholly insufficient 
lbel for “the very wonderful force he is, or of which he is the 
thannel—which you will,” as says Dr. Arundale. 


He reviews three special points which he found people stressing : 

“(i) Krishnaji is the World-Teacher; (2) When he speaks the 

. World-Teacher speaks ; {3} Those who do not accept these statements 
are rejecting the World-Teacher.” 


| With regard to the first Dr. Arundale says that it is foolish to be 

, Wgmatic about it, and it would be best and simplest to go straight to 

' Krishnaji via none. and look him, his Gifts, his Truth and his 
message straight in the face and do the best one can with them. 


As to Krishnaji’s teachings—here each one must learn for himself. 
Heis LiFE—and * this knowledge must come to us too ”—and we must 
ask the Real for ourselves. 


Dr. Arundale points out that “there is no question of accepting 
his teachings or being damned”. The only thing that really matters 
is that we should throw wide all our own gates, doors, windows— 

` whatever our barriers are—and let in the Light. And when the 
Light has come in then build again, but this time listen to the words 
of the master-builder, and then build according to your own wise plans. 


In The Joy af Catastrophe, Dr. Arundale says: “Truth must be as 
restless as Life,’ “Change is the Life's blood of Truth,” and 
“holding Truth lightly, delicately, for Truth is of to-day, yesterday,” 
tomorrow, yet eternal, then upon one’s Truth let storms assail of all 
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and every kind. They are welcome. Flowing with this changin 
stream of Truth nothing imprisons or hinders, forms of every kin 
are there for a moment and then all gone, through them ali ox 
steers one's own Eternity, rejoicing because it is unhampered life. 


Go Your Own Way, urges us to consider how much in us is 
second-hand, that is, what we have not made our own, in some way 
or other. We can borrow or create. “There is no question ¢ 
originality. Not even Nature, perhaps, is original. Was God origin] 
when He ‘created’ the world? There is a Plan, and that Plan may 
be full of detail.” He suggests that we are “ supremely original to 
the extent to which the Plan is born, grows, unfolds within us”. This 
theme is happily and tenderly elaborated. And at the en 
Dr. Arundale illustrates how each travels his own Way and yet there 
is but One Road—the Road Within. 


In Fanaticism—Wholesale and Retail, Dr. Arundale reminds us 
that the danger of fanaticism exists to-day—as always. He shows wu 
various kinds of fanaticism. (1) “X says. I accept.” Here isa 
terrible bludgeon for those who do not accept. * X” is any sorto 
orthodoxy, anywhere. We have all suffered its deadly effects. {2} 
“This is the truth. There is no other.” How the world has been 
tortured by this form of fanaticism all history, particularly religious 
history, shows. (3) The top-dog fanatic. We all know him, or her. 
Dr. Arundale appeals te us to cut all these ugly things out of our 
hearts, and to cultivate their beautiful opposites. 


“We are all destined to greatness,” begins Dr. Arundale in 
Shadows and Mountains, “for the simple reason that we are all of the 
stuff of which is made any greatness that we reverence or worship” 
We play with the shadows, but the great thing, the “ triumph of Life 
is Light playing the Game of the Shadows”. There are ways of doing 
this. One is by the way of abandonment; another is by being the 
Ascetic, Power-drenched Peace. A wonderful phrase! Both ar 
explained. Through all the pages runs a passionate plea to us to bes 
“ Master of Shadows because you are a King of Light”. 


“Let us get rid of the outworn,” says Dr. Arundale in Some 
Intolerable Tyrannies, and “ let us begin with books”. The books that 


_ have something fresh, new, vigorous we welcome, but he turns his 


wrath upon the average text-book, so many are wrong, and only the 
best people should write school and college text-books. Then th 
dull average book on philosophy or history. A few books that heip- 
yes, but the rest ? Well, he does not regret the Alexandrian Library! 
Then the tyranny of ideas. Here what is called “ public opinion” is 
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dullenged and the individual again invited to think for himself. 
Tea various chief things in our lives are taken and our usual views 
m them questioned. Death, marriage, morality, justice. Stand up 
winst all tyrannies, he urges. Wear what you like and what suits 
pu; believe in what you will and change it when you find something 
tetter. 


All the books are refreshing in their candor and directness and 
vean well take them and with the aid of them revise with advantage 
auch if not all in our own lives. 


J. R. 


Olé Diary Leaves. (Second Series}, by Henry Steele Olcott. 
Second Edition. {Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 
Price: Cloth Rs. 5-8; Paper Rs. 3-12.) 


Many will be giad that the T.P.H. has decided to reprint this 
tok, which has not been available for many years. 


This volume covers the period 1878-1883, giving an account of 
mny travels in India by the Colonel. 


The text is the same, illustrations have been omitted except for 
te frontispiece showing the Colonel sitting in the Adyar Library as 
itthen was. 


First Book of Theosophy (in questions and answers) compiled by 
P Pavri, B.Sc. (Published for the author by the Theosophical 
Yblishing House, Adyar, Madras. Price Rs. 2-8.} 


The compiler in the Preface says that this book is an abridgment 
i Theosophy Explained which being somewhat bulky is not so 
sitbe for translations and for beginners. The book contains 
wios illustrations and diagrams from well-known Theosophical 
wks. An extensive table of contents and index render it easy to 
ind some information about the subject required. 


It is to be hoped that those who turn to this compendium will be 
mured to search for themselves. 


The Link, A Quarterly Journal. {Published by the London Lodge, 
1S. Price 6d.} 


We welcome The Link into the field of contemporary magazines. 
tisa quarterly journal devoted to the study of superphysical science, 
wychology, philosophy and mysticism. It is edited by S. L. Bensusan, 
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The flaw in the book is the unscientific acceptance of Dr. Rich 
Hodgson, and his wholly onesided attack on H. P. Blavatsky, as tre 
when it never was accepted by the other authorities she quotes. | 
shows lack of true investigation, for Hodgson later became a believe 
in the reality of the phenomena. At the very end Dr. Hude retums 
to the charge and states dogmatically a lot of her own opinion ast 
Theosophy, which again belies the depth of her power as a seer, at 
her perseverance as a explorer in scientific Mysticism and Occullisn 


It is the book of a beginner in the Archane Science, and th 
evidence of many more beginners coming soon. 


AFRE 


Polities of the Aryan Road, by Capt. A. G. Pape. (The C. W. 
Daniel Co., London. Price 2s. d.) 


Capt. Pape is an anthropologist of rare acumen and has mir 
than one book already to his name. His bid for fame lies in his ket 
analysis of the values by which man shall value himself on the o 
hand and gauge his fellow-man on the other. In this book he bring 
out “A clear-cut race policy,” showing us first a scheme of mentl 
and spiritual faculties that each race is exponent of; and secondly: 
scheme for the future, showing mankind as a whole, as a symphoit 
orchestra, playing for a common cause and for a common end. 


As “an answer to presentday political questions” the abwe 
mentioned scheme is brought in to show the value and place of eath 
race in the past; how it makes each race important in the present; 
what each race contributes, and must have of freedom and space fm 
its very life. This is all shown in the most terse and accurate term, 
logical and exact to the fullest degree. It is therefore for th 
educated and discriminating reader, not for the casual time-kitle. 
The literary style is of the best, and the whole book purports tol 
the clever discussion and witty argument of a group of Cambridg 
men who gather together after some dozen years of experience in th 
outer and unreal (illogical} world of men. Thus they compare a vag 
variety of experiences and ripened thought, and the result is this 
handy little book of most sane comment on a world riding for 4 fall, 
where no such fall is necessary. 


Needless to say the book shows us a way to live out our bes 
without slaughter of the other races, 


A F.E 
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Steech by Lord Buckmaster, issued by the Madras Neo-Malthusian 
League. {Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Price As. 2.) 


This most eloquent speech should be read by all who are interested 
in human welfare here on earth. One may agree with the methods 
suggested for “ birth-control,” one may be undecided or one may be 
violently opposed, the reading of this pamphlet will make people think 
about the question and in the long run the thoughts must lead toa 
healthy solution. The time is past ta keep these questions in a box 
with the lid firmly closed; they should be brought to light to be 
considered in a wholesome manner. 


Three Minutes’ Talks about Children, by Estelle Cole, L.R.C.P. 
and S, (The C. W. Daniel Company, London. Price 2s. 6d.) 


The title discloses the contents. and the following words of the 
Preface explain the purpose of this small book: . ... “the 
dissemination of certain fundamental psychological facts in popular 


ta 


irm to reach all women ”. 


A useful little book for all mothers and fathers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED x 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed in 
an early number : 


Socialism and the Bible, by Jean Ouvret; Politics of the Aryan 
Road, by Captain A. G. Pape (C. W. Daniel Co., London); As Above 
So Below, by J. B. Tomblison (Williams & Norgate Ltd., London}; 
What is Buddhism ? Compiled and Published by The Buddhist Lodge 
(London); Old Diary Leaves (Second Series), by H. S. Olcott (Second 
Edition}; First Book of Theosophy, by P. Pavri, B.Sc., L.C.E. {T.P.H., 
Adyar); Bode Dharma, by T. L. Vaswani (Ganesh & Co., Madras}; 
Prophet Muhammad, by Ahmad Shafi, and Ahmad Shafi (G. A. Natesan 
& Co. Madras}; Busy People’s Bible Course, by Charles H. Morgan, 
Ph, D. (Oxford University Press, New York); The Next Rung, by 
K. S. Venkataramani (Svetarayya Ashrama, Mylapore, Madras). 
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Our EXCHANGES 


We acknowledge with many thanks the following; | 


The Messenger (September, October), League of Nations Summon. 
The Canadian Theosophist (September), Bulletin Theosophique (Septen 
ber, October), Modern Astrology (October), Kirjath Sepher (October, 
The World’s Children (October), News and Notes (October, November, 
Theosophy in New Zealand (September, October}, Light (October, 
The Indian Review (July, August), El Loto Blanco (October), th 
Humanist (October), League of Nations Journal and Verbatim Rew: 
(September). 


We have also received with many thanks: 


Teosofisk Tidskrift (August, September), The Beacon (Septemb. 
October), Theosofisch Maandblad (October, November), Pewar: 
Theosofie (October, November), The American Co-Mason (August, 
Ek-Klesie (October), Boletin T.S, en el Uruguay (August), El Lx 
Blanco (September), Theosophy in India (October), The Chers 
(October), De Theosofische Beweging (October), De Ster (October, 
Stri Dharma (October), Buddhist India (June, 1928), The Safi Quarter, 
(September), Triveni (July, September), Isis (June), The Vaccinate 
Inquirer (October), Bharata Dharma (October), The Eastern Buddhy 
(October, 1927—-March, 1928), Revista Teoscfica Cubana (September, 
Theosophia (October), La Revue Théosophique, La Lotus Bleu (September, 
Rural India (September), Theosophical Directory, England (Octis, 
November, December}, The Link (January), The Madras Chrisin 
College Magazine (October), The Kalapaka (November), Teosofia md 
Plata (August, September), The Vedanta Kesari (November), Koema 
dam Theosofie, Solo (October), The Occult Review (November), th 
Blavatsky Press Bulletin (November), The Mahd-Bodhi (November) 
Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts (October), Sirius (May, Jus, 
Toronto Theosophical News (October}, Vivir (Extra No,), El Senden 
(August), Teosofi (August). 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 
By THE EDITOR 


NOTHER year, by the Christian. Calendar opens with our 

41 present number. January 1 is New Year's Day for 

Christendom, although the Greek Church does not recognise 

the heresy of the equinoxes, and so differs by about a dozen 

days from the Roman. The difference, however, does not 

convulse Christendom as did the acceptance of the Filioque by 
the West, while the East stood immovably on the ancient 
dates. Science has always been a revolutionary force, and it 
will be remembered that the Christian teachings were “ to the 
Greeks foolishness”. The Greeks did not argue about them, 
merely “looked at them and passed on”, Their modern 
successors look at the teachings of Science in a similar way, 
but the way has a profoundly different significance. The 
significance now is ignorance of the inviolability of the Laws 
of Nature, that are the expression of the One Life on the 
physical plane, witnout “a shadow of turning”. We may 
misunderstand those Laws; if so, they remain unchanging, 
and we break our heads against their stone walls, And 


this inviolability of Law is our only security; if day and night l 


did not succeed each other, we could not order our lives; ifa 
heavy body rises into the air, we do not deny the law of 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


By THE EDITOR 


NOTHER year, by the Christian Calendar opens with our 
present number. January 1 is New Year’s Day for 
Christendom, although the Greek Church does not recognise 
the heresy of the equinoxes, and so differs by about a dozen 
days from the Roman. The difference, however, does not 
convulse Christendom as did the acceptance of the Filioque by 
the West, while the East stood immovably on the ancient 
dates. Science has always been a revolutionary force, and it 
will be remembered that the Christian teachings were “to the 
Greeks foolishness”. The Greeks did not argue about them, 
merely “looked at them and passed on”. Their modern 
successors look at the teachings of Science in a similar way, 
but the way has a profoundly different significance. The 
significance now is ignorance of the inviolability of the Laws 
of Nature, that are the expression of the One Life on the 
physical plane, without “a shadow of turning”. We may 
misunderstand those Laws; if so, they remain unchanging, 
and we break our heads against their stone walls. And 
this inviolability of Law is our only security; if day and night 
did not succeed each other, we could not order our lives; if a 
heavy body rises into the air, we do not deny the law of 
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attraction, but seek for the opposing force which has overom 
it. Thus, when the dead frogs’ legs kicked, hanging a’ 
Galvani’s balcony, he did not deny the fact that they kicke, 
nor the fact that the frogs were dead ; he wisely accepted th 
apparently contradictory facts, and said: “ They call m: 
the frogs’ dancing master, but I know that I have di: 
covered a new force in Nature.” That calm wisdom has mak 
possible the modern wonders of the galvanic current. New 
deny an apparent fact, but examine it; if it be an illus 
explain it; if it be a fact recognise it, and seek for iy 


place in Nature, | 


+ 
= * 


The Theosophical Society is once more faced by aca 
from its real Founders, the Chohans Morya and Kutbua, 
who ever work together, the first in the field of Nations, tl 
second in the field of Education including, of cour, 
Religion. In the work of ruling and guiding, so far s 
possible, the course of Nations, He is, since He sent me ik 
Indian politics in 1877, working for the Freedom of lalu 
His Motherland. Indeed He had tried to begin such a more 
ment through the Theosophical Society in its early days,bj ų 
urging the starting of a paper in Bengal, called The Phen. 
When the members did not care to bear the burden, He witt 
drew, H. P. B. wrote, in “ deep displeasure,” from all atten į 
to guide and help, foiled by the indifference of the member; 
The movement was recommenced—under the guidance of tk 
Rshi Agastya, whom we call the Regent of India, who is tk 
Guru of the Chohan, and resides in Southern India—in 1913 
(Oddly enough, The Madras Manual mentions His meetin 
with Shri Ramachandra, when the latter was on His wayt; 
Lanka—Ceylon.} The signal was the course of lecturesa. 
Social Reform in the autumn ot 1913, delivered by myselta’ 


in. SE 
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His wish, and published as Waze Up, india, In January, 
1914, The Commonweal began. 
xs 
The programme was given to me at Shamballa, whither 
I was called, and has guided me ever since. Among its 
phrases are: “Claim India’s place among the Nations.” “Be 
firm, but not provocative.” “The end will be a great triumph; 
take care it is not stained by excess.” Liberty for India, but 
within the British Federation, was the goal for which I was 
to work. The link between the two Nations is needed for the 
friendship between Asia and Europe, for the getting rid of 
white domination, for the prevention of a War of Colour. It will 
be remembered, perhaps, that in 1917, as President of the 
National Congress, I spoke on “the Awakening of Asia”; it 
has become, thanks to white aggressiveness, the Revolt of Asia 
(see the book under that name}. Dominion Status, the basis in 
the Nehru Report, gives exactly what is wished—Independ- 
ence within India, with an equal and friendly link with 
Britain through the Crown. 
we 
New india, which I had to make a weekly for lack of funds, 
but need now as a daily through the last stage of the struggle, 
was restarted at the wish of the Regent of India. If 
members of the Theosophical Society in India supported it 
as they should, the daily would be safe. But it seems they 
will do as their predecessors did with Tke Phenix. Our 
admirable Government, being silly enough to think that I 
want to break the link with England, steals money sent to me 
from abroad, so money to aid the Chohan’s work here should 
be sent to my London Bank. Underhand intrigue is best met 
by frank speech. I have nothing to hide. My work is in the 
Nehru Report and its Supplement, and I have presided at eight 
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All-Parties Conferences in different parts of India since October 


Ist, as well as giving a number of lectures on the Report ill. 


" 
* © 


The Congress is in a peculiar position. Its creed i: 
“ Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means.” Clearly Indepeo 
dence cannot be gained by such means, so the resolution 
out of order. I hope the All-Parties Conference will be mates 
permanent body, with its object the gaining of Dominion Stats 
and then working it. Then we shall know where we ate. 

avs 

I have been reading over the Tragedy of The Phenixin 
1885, and from this it is clear how much the power of th 
Masters to help is limited by the karma of India, karma causd 
chiefly by her shameful social conditions. The territk 
treatment of our brothers, the so-called “ untouchables’; 
those who treat human beings as untouchable by their bith, 
are themselves rendered truly untouchable by their om 
pride and silly arrogance. These fill the aura with th 
colours which indicate their evil. temper, and ward off th 
good influences which would otherwise penetrate into their 
bodies, permeating them with healthy forces. Our disregard 
of the Law of Brotherhood in our treatment of these come 
back upon us in the similar disregard of it in our rulers in 
their treatment of us. What right have we to complaind 
injustice and tyranny when we pour out the same deadly 
forces on those who are helpless to defend themselves agains 
us? The blood of our brothers cries out to God from the 
ground, and draws down on us the curse of subjection to 
foreign rule. One of the greatest obstacles to our Freedom 
will be cleared away when we recognise our brotherho 


with the untouchables. 
z 
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The tragedy of The Phænix in 1885 was worked out during 
the cycle of twenty-seven years from that date. It ended 
therefore in 1912, and the Home Rule League began its work 
in 1914, Now, in 1928, the Theosophical Society sits with 
folded hands, indifferent, while New /ndia struggles for its 

| life, though it was restarted at the wish of the Guru of one of 
the Inner Founders of the Theosophical Society. Well, if 
people won’t help they won’t, and that is all we can say. 
x 
a @ 

] have received the following interesting letter from the 
Chairman of the Adult Education Section, Mr. Donald 
M. Solandt. 


Dear FRIEND, 


We are writing you in the name of the W. F. E. A., which 

organisation was formed for the purpose of helping to bring about 
world peace through education. At the last World Conference, held 
in Toronto, Canada, August, 1927, with an attendance of almost 4,000, 
the enclosed Resolution was passed. 
_ . Believing that your organisation is heartily in favour of the 
ideals of this Resolution, would you assist us in our preparation for 
the next Conference by sending to us as full an answer as possible to 
these two questions : 

I. What has been done by your organisation to further 
consciously the ideals contained in this Resolution, 

among your members ? 

2. Have you uny plans formed or in process of being formed 
to carry out such ideals among your members? If so, 
would you please give us details ? 

We are making this request from different organisations 
throughout the world in order to prepare adequately for a report on 

` adult education or world peace for the next general World Conference. 
| May we depend on your having these questions discussed by some of 
' your official bodies, and the result sent to us? Or will you yourself 
| be good enough to answer the questions as comprehensively as 
| possible ? 
Believing that your organisation is deeply interested in the 
| question of world peace we unhesitatingly depend on your co-operation. 
| 


With most kindly regards, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
D. M, SOLANDT 
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As the chief object of our Society is Universal Brothe. l 
hood, our members are necessarily in favour of Peace. l 
as 
My Presidential Address will be in our February issue. 
o's 
These are political matters, and Zhe 7heosophist ism 
a political journal. But India is a World Problem, not a lod 
one. If India fails to win the Freedom which is within be 
grasp, she perishes, and remains only as a wonderful memoy 
of what a spiritual Nation can accomplish intellectually at 
materially. H.P.B. warned Colonel Olcott, when, despairing 
he wished to abandon the presidency of the Theosophia 
Society, that if he did so, India would become a Nationd 
hybrids, and would perish. 
os 
The Congress has ceased to be a meeting of delegates d 
political organisations and is a gathering of those whoa 
persuaded to pay, or who have paid for them, the sumd 
annas four. It is thus brought to some extent under tk 
influence of capitalists, and a prize, “the Congress shield,’ i 
given to the man who collects the largest number of four 
anna coins. To that level is sunk the Congress of Pherozeshat 
Mehta, of Dadabhai Naoroji, and Gopal Krishna Gokhale! I 
once represented the flower of the Nation. What does i 
represent now? Active collection of coins. A few of the oi 
leaders remain. It votes for Independence. Without an army, 
without a navy, it proclaims Independence! And those wh 
proclaim it go on practising in the King’s Courts, take the 
oath of allegiance * with a mental reservation,” a lack d 
morality at which Lala Lajpat Rai made his last furious 
speech. What will be the end? The end will be Freedom, 
because it is so decreed, and the Will of the Power thi 


——- = 
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makes for Righteousness will be wrought out, despite the 


follies of men. 
# 7 
LE i 
It is very pleasant and encouraging to hear from the T.S. Eo 
ia Ceylon, that the Society has been able to purchase a piece of 
land for its future Headquarters, for which land was paid 
Rs, 8,200. The Co-Masonic Order in Ceylon has loaned 
the money in lieu of the use of the Hall for Co-Masonic 
Meetings. The Brotherly sympathy shown in this action is 
@ bright spot in these difficult times of party feeling and 
disunion, The T.S. in Ceylon is to be incorporated, so as 
to make it possible for it to own property, and to receive 
legacies. 
* 
* 2 
Dr. Cousins writes from Geneva: 


Since my wife and I left Adyar in April last we have hada 
very busy time scattering news of realities of Indian life and culture, 
through talks and exhibitions and lantern slides, in the south of 
France, Geneva, Holland and Belgium. After a very blessed month 
at Eerde and the Camp, we were separated by the wish of the 
European Federation of the Theosophical Society. My wife was sent 
back to Geneva to establish a living international Theosophical Centre 
to link the Theosophical movement on to the many other movements 
that are located in this wonderful vortex of activity for human uplift. 
After three months’ work, not always free from setbacks, she has 
managed to get a fine suite of rooms opened in a prominent thorough- 
fare, and already many worthy activities have been begun witha 
view to applying the Theosophical ideal and imparting the Masters’ 
power and blessing to all efforts for the helping of Their world. The ; 
local T.S. has heartily joined with the International Committee of 
the European Federation, and have made the new rooms their 
central quarters. You would be delighted with the new vivid life 
that is sweeping through the members, carrying away (we hope 
completely and finally) the obstructions that previously troubled 


the work. 


While Mrs. Cousins was thus engaged, I went to Ireland and 
England. I joined Bishop Wedgwood in a tour in Ireland opening 
new Co-Masonic Lodges and premises in Dublin and Belfast, and T.S, 
rooms in Derry. The work there goes splendidly. I helped in a 
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Theosophical schoo] for some days at Kiplin Hall, and gave a month's 
course of lectures on the literary criticism of the future for the 
World-University Centre in London. Then, as my wife must remain 
in Geneva to complete the work and get its rhythm established, 
I returned to Geneva to a nice little study in the flat of 
Madame Baur, where my wife has been living, and here I am putting 
my lectures into book form. I have almost completed what mil 
make a book of about 120 pages to be called “ Shelleyan Studies”, 
This includes a general survey of Shelley’s poetry, and also a detailed ; 
exposition of “Prometheus Unbound”. I have brought out the 
extraordinary spiritual wisdom of Shelley, and shown its Theosophical 
and Upanishadic affinities. I have had much illumination ant 
interior help while doing this work. When I have it in final form! 
shall send it to the T.P.H., Adyar, in the hope that they may beablets 
publish it as another number of the Brahmavidyé Library, to whid 
nothing has been added for three years. F should also like themh 
publish Knudsen’s valuable study of Geology and the Secret Doctriw. 
These books, and others in preparation, will be of service as texts 
when the World-University comes into being, and meanwhile a 
useful applications of the Theosophical vision to literary criticisa 


and geology. My larger book on literary criticism in general wil 
come later. 


We have not yet had our vacation, but look forward toa ret 
in country Ireland before and after Christmas. Then we shall retum 
to London for a fortnight’s intensive work for India, and proceed ù 
America somewhere about the end of January. How this is done by 
“ paupers with possibilities” is something of a miracle! But it ges 
done. Friends say we scatter light and blessing; and we have gren 
joy in the scattering. 

Pia 
Dr. and Mrs. Cousins do fine work as ambassadors from 
Adyar, carrying far and wide the message of the Wisdom b 
the world. They have their own methods and angles d 


vision, and thus are peculiarly useful, reaching people wht; 
would not be attracted by those who had not the special poetic | 
and artistic gifts possessed by our poet and our musician, b 
say nothing of the Keltic warmth and friendliness that takes 


a welcome for granted, and thus secures it, 
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KRISHNAJI AT ADYAR 


By N. R. DEOBANKAR 


A CROWDED hall, hushed and expectant,—after a while 
th a little bustle at one end, and punctual to the minute 
Krishnaji appears on the scene. The tall figure is bent in 
graceful deference over a snow-crowned head, and the Pre- 
sident and Krishnaji make their way to the platform, conversing 
together. “Won't you sit down here, Mother?” says he, 
pointing to the seat on the dais, anticipating her purpose as 
she walks straight ahead. But “ mother” is not to be deflected. 
She looks up once more with a radiant smile and sits at his 
feet, amidst the congregation, with a peerless serenity. “I hope 
you see the humor of it,” says Krishnaji to the audience after a 
moment’s pause, accepting the situation with shy resignation. 

The audience is very solemn. Krishnaji notices the long 
faces and tries to dispel the gloom, but a desperate smile here 
and there is all his success. How can it be otherwise? If we 
could always carry an overflowing joyousness and a sparkling 


` vivacity, what would be left for him to do? Out of those who 


come to listen, many are up against life’s riddles as met within 
individual or national relations, and seek a new remedy. Others 
come to him as to a dentist for a painless extraction of beliefs 


_ he condemns. Some perhaps expect a miracle and have no 
objection to pick up a ready-made liberation. Some are drawn 


by sheer curiosity, some by the prevailing convention. 
Krishnajis own diagnosis is that we come lest we might miss 
a bargain. “ You fear I may be right, and hope I may be 


_ wrong,” he said, on one occasion. 
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As prophesied by him, the questioners are rarely satista 
with his answers. He said it would be so, since people wan 
immediate enlightenment and want it free of cost. Th 
. discourses have been for the most part either too vague or te 
| profound for the common understanding. The wisdom of bs 
pregnant sentences may sometimes dazzle the head, as th 

President says. 
What have I brought home from the fair to which! 
! : thronged with the rest? I have brought no new wares, ye 
I have come back measurably richer; Krishnaji has helped 
me realise that I have enough possessions—perhaps a few tt 
many. It has come home to me that these must be arrangd 
anew, and those that have lain under the dust of habit ms 
either be put to better use or cast away as junk. One thing 
more 1 claim to have understood, vtg.—most of the things we 
are worrying over are un-understandable, and furthermor, 
many of these can safely be left un-understood. The measure 
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of our love will be the measure of our enlightenment. Condut 
must bear out convictions. “Give me understanding and! 
will keep Thy law.” Woe unto him who, having under- 
standing, keepeth it not. The path of realisation is strewn 
with the wreck of Scribes and Pharisees of every age am 


i 
i - | every type. “Jargon,” as Krishnaji points out, is a treacherous 
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foe to understanding and a new jargon already threaten 
to eclipse the old. 

You must be in love with life.” “ Individual problea 
is the national problem.” “ Perfection can be attained at asy 
i stage.” ‘Sacrifice is waste of time.” ‘‘ Life should contr 
H . you and not be controlled by you.” These are some of the 
teasers with which Krishnaji’s talks seem to bristle, and 
which a thoughtful student will neither swallow nor rejet 
wholesale, but will ponder over as Mary did of old. 

The key to any teaching lies not intrinsically in the 
particular instructions, but in the attitude towards life which 
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they express. When a plant is drooping the gardener does 
mt tinker with the leaves, but attends to the roots. A sane 
person does not attempt to cover the world with leather but 
goes about well-shod, achieving the same end. The distinctive 
aitude of a teacher that a hundred of his instructions fail to 
bing out is often revealed in a flash by a glimpse of his own 
wattle with life. It must be with this object that those who 
lve in intimacy with Krishnaji occasionally narrate their 
impressions of his outlook for our benefit. The student, 
however, must have experienced something of what he is 
sudying or interpreting before he can make the best of it. 
Even Rebecca’s account of the battle, quaint and incoherent as 
it was, conveyed much to the wounded Ivanhoe because he 
hed figured in many a siege. The campaigner in him 
rad truly into her narrative and followed the approaching 
deliverance with a fair accuracy. 

But the place to choose at a rescue is where the blows 
rain hardest, as coveted by the chafing Ivanhoe. The assault 
may be Jed by a gallant prince, but one must be one’s own 
dehverer by doing one’s share of the fight. Likewise, one 
must choose one’s own weapons of attack and defence. The 
mace may work wonders in the hands of a Richard the Lion, 
but he would expect his comrades-in-arms to emulate him only 
in his unflinching bravery. If one has not failed therein— 
what matters the rest, even whether one arrives at the falling 
gates, spent and bleeding ? That is a warrior’s luck and of no 
account. But a warrior’s honor—ah! that is all that matters. 
And what better motto was ever coined than Zimorzs nescius* 
to herald such an adventure? Krishnaji is a master-painter 
who would fain emblazon that motto on one’s shield, dipping 
his brush in the abundance of his love. 


N. R. Deobankar 
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THE WORLD CRISIS TO-DAY 


AND NINETEEN CENTURIES AGO 
By HELEN R. CRANE 


O-DAY’S world crisis is perhaps the most important on 

that has ever been faced. Nations are recognising its 

such and in a national and individual way everything conceit 

able is being done in an effort to insure our safe passage 
through these dangerous straits. 

There are councils of arbitration between nations ai 
there are international organisations for the abolishment d 
wars; justice for the working man; the advancement d 
women; care and protection of children; betterment of the 
condition of prisoners; upliftment of less evolved races; 
protection of animals, efcetera. The work of these councils 
and organisations is realised to be so vital that the different 
Governmental heads stand behind them in one way or another 

It is not difficult to behold the Masters at work in all this, 
endeavoring by so many means to help the race to mend its 
bark and set its sails to catch the winds of progress. Theiss 
are the thoughts behind it all but, as vital as these movements 
are, there is a Star shining over the dangerous straits before 
whose magnificence and brilliance everything else pales, ant 
that is, the Presence of the Teacher in the world. 

The Lord has come again to the aid of His people in their 
dilemma and His Presence is indicative of the fact that 
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humanity has earned an opportunity, at this time, of tremen- 
dus advancement in its evolution. Two thousand years ago 
sich an opportunity was given the race and it is interesting 
w note how similar were world conditions then to those of 
tday and wherein the people failed that other time to make 


the most of what was offered them. 

Regarding the world situation now, the outstanding 
features are first, the economic conditions; second, the break- 
ing down of class-distinctions ; third, the advent of women 
mto public affairs; and fourth, the rebellion of youth and the 


stalled “juvenile crime-wave ”. 

The present situation appears to have been brought about 
by the world war, of course, but we know that that event was 
but the boiling over of the kettle that had been set asimmering 
in eons gone by, and that the kettle boils over every few 
centuries because of the fires of ignorance and hatred men 
kindle under it. 

The whole economic condition of the world has been 
changed by the recent boiling for there has come about a 
different distribution of wealth. Thousands of men who, 
under ordinary circumstances would have never left their 
farms and villages, found themselves suddenly in big cities. 
They met people different from those whom they had known 
before, or could have known back on their farms. They saw 
new things and learned new lessons which deepened their 
understanding. 

When these men were discharged at the close of the war 
it was quite natural that a majority-of them should refuse to 
teturn to the humdrum existence that had been theirs prior to 
enlistment. They had been adventuring and the excitement 
oi new things held them. The influx into the cities, was 


then increased manyfold. 
Several years have passed since that happened and the 


influence of it is evident in the redistribution of money. 
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Thousands of men and women, instead of earning smi 

salaries in the country, have learned trades and profession 

which net them higher salaries and they are demanding te 
‘ more complex things of city-life. 

And, because of their contacts and experiences they hav 
fost their old awe and reverence for authority, and ths 
i brings us to our second factor in the world situation, the 
greater levelling of the classes. Everywhere throughout the 
world this is happening. The barriers between the worker, 
the capitalists, and the aristocracy are melting away. ltiss 
even in America which likes so much to think it has never 
had a caste system. Countries too, that did not participate» 
the great war could no more escape its influence than thee 
that did participate and all of them are facing the sam 
conditions, 

These details are, we know, well-known, but we must give 
them at this point in order that we may parallel them with the 
ancient Roman ones. The third item mentioned above was tk 
3 advent of women into the different fields of endeavor. This 
: was caused by the war directly, but indirectly it was the 
3 result of opportunity. War flung opportunity at their dow. 
E Much of the change in world conditions is due to thi 
“awakening” of the women (they were never asleep, by the 
“way, but that does not concern us here). 

Now they have learned what they can do, and all the old 
restrictions that have bound them because of sex they have 
passionately cast aside—it is the same with the women of the 
Occident and the Orient alike—and they have proven the 
whether the field be that of mechanics, commerce, exploration, 
x invention or art, their work is as acceptable as that of their 
E: brothers. 

The fourth item is the precocity of the young people 
Their present spirit is one of rebellion; rebellion against the 
superstitions of forms and dogmas and the general inanities 
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which have held the thinking of men in thraldom. They, 
the youth of to-day, cut clean, they strike true, they look you 
, draight in the eye and tell you what they think. Possibly 
i what they do think is not worth their taking the trouble to tell 
; it but al least it is what they have figured out for themselves 
1 and is not the handed-down, moth-eaten ideas of their fathers. 

This attitude of restlessness and the lack of experience 
which would bring balance, discretion and an appreciation of 
justice, causes thousands of them, naturally, to get into 
difficulties. Then their elders who would probably show the 
sme lack under the same circumstances, hold meetings and 
discuss the “ juvenile crime-wave.” 

Here is a brief glimpse of the stage upon which the 
Teacher steps to-day; the sociological conditions everywhere 
m turmoil, cataclysms of nature hurling millions of people 
into such miseries that organised relief must be sent them ; 
and everywhere men asking the meaning of it all and resent- 
ing the changes they think are being forced upon them. And 
all the while they are hanging crepe on the future. 

Now for a glance at Rome. According to the Church 
calendar Jesus was born during the latter part of the Augustan 
rign and whether it was at this time or some fifty years 
earlier, during the reign of Julius Cæsar, as is sometimes 
stated, it makes little difference with regard to world condi- 
tions of that period, but for the sake of clarity we will accept 
the date of the Church. 

We must now go back a century before He appeared. We 
find the people of Rome spread over a vast territory with little 
communication between the different districts and little 
commerce bringing them together (in fact, commerce between 
sister-districts and cities in the Roman state was at one time 
forbidden by law.) 

Since the beginning of its settlement Rome had been a 
country of small farmers, of peasants tilling the soil under the 
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patronage of the nobility. The people made practically ever 
thing they needed in their households and raised their fod 
upon their land so the need of intercourse with their neigh. 
bors was not great. 

The times were more or less peaceful for the masses 4 
the people. Wars were fought by the aristocracy and th 
landed proprietors. It was a great privilege to be allowed 
go to the wars, for each soldier expected as a natural cours 
of things, to bring home all the booty he could carry, ani 
sometimes his general would be magnanimous and sell hin 
many of the conquered men and women for almost nothing 
and that meant slaves to do his farm-work. 

But, as time went on the wars increased and there wer 
not enough nobles to fight satisfactorily so the coveted pri- 
vilege was extended to the common people. This meast 
breaking down the customs of antiquity—it meant taking the 
men off the soil—men whose progenitors had perhaps, witt 
rare exceptions, never been more than a few miles from ther 
own hearthstone. 

Now it came to pass that these farmers returned with 
booty and decorated their homes with foreign vases an 
rugs and lamps. They also brought back with them th 
important realisation that the cosmos was not bordered by the 
immediate olive trees, and that life outside their little field 
offered more allurements than it did inside them. They 
contracted for more wars. They left their womenfolk and the 
children at home to run things as best they could and of 
they went. 

Before this Rome had conquered Greece but it was nd 
until about the time these things took place that the beautiful 
culture of that land began to permeate the barbarian country 
of the West. Schools for the first time were opened up ant 
all classes of pupils were admitted ; even women could attend, 
much to the horror of some of the citizens. 
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The women now seemed to have awakened suddenly to 
new activities; their men were away and they had to do 
many things and they learned to do many more besides. 
They dabbled in politics, in art and philosophy, they discoursed 

Ì on women’s rights and the equality of the sexes. They + 
travelled about a great deal and were not always to be found : 
making curds in the dairy as in the “good old days”. They 
even began using some of the strange foreign dyes in their 
clothes and were accused of being quite giddy. 

Then, the youth of the land heard tales of the glamor of ie 
ihe world beyond their turnips and cabbages and they deserted 
the old farms and went up to the magical city of Rome where 
all things could be seen and done and learned. Some of them 
studied trades and became artisans of all kinds. Some of 
them became money-lenders and helped in the institution of 
that tremendous system of usury that almost ruined the 
nation at one time. Some of them became bakers and pain- 
ters and gladiators, and others, either because they did not 

know what else to do or because their natura! inclinations 
prompted them to feel they were most capable along these 
particular lines, became thieves, murderers and paid rioters. 

Rome had never had juvenile delinquency and had no 

laws for dealing with it. Under the old order of things the 

householder was supposed to administer justice to his children 
as he saw fit, and the city now found itself with a new 
problem on its hands, and there were meetings held among 
the elders to discuss the “ juvenile crime-wave ”. 

And so, at the time of the Advent of the Christ, the great 

Roman world had entered upon a dramatic and critical period 

| of its existence. The desertion of the small farms, despite 
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all the government could do to prevent it, had brought about 
a situation of large landholders, of a few landlords with 
immense holdings and thousands of slaves controlling all 


t the soil. 
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Everything became changed. Instead of the family uni 
where practically all the clothes, utensils, furniture, andy 
forth, were made by the members of the group, things bega 
to be produced in wholesale lots. The labor of manufacture 
was done by slaves, and workshops and bakeshops appeared. 
These were the forerunners of the factories of our day. Aly 
with these changes we find the calamity-criers weeping over 
the past and trying their best to force the new life that ha 
come upon the people back into the old familiar channek 
of expression. 

This was Rome at the time of the Christ. She hi 
passed through tremendous revolutionary experiences and ha 
changed from a community of small farmers—of peasants wh 
were honest and highly moral according to the standards¢ 
their day, and of an aristocracy not highly cultured, intos 
country of urbanites, of big businessmen, profiteers ao 
exploiters, all more or less cultured and quite incline 
generally to be full of vices. (Even the large landholdes 
did not live on their estates but controlled them through their 
managers, from Rome.} 

There were also many cataclysms such as floods, earth: 
quakes, and fires, and the government instituted chantal: 
organisations to ratse funds for the relief of the sufferers. 

It was a period of upheaval—of change and stress-a 
time when the barriers of class distinctions, so insurmountable 
before, were now being cast aside for political, economical and 
cultural reasons—a period when the youth of the county 
were in revolt against restraint and the women wer 
demanding something they called “rights” and tbat hat 
never been heard of before. 

Virgil was hired to write poetry extolling the happiness 
of life on the farm, but it was of no use, the people would not 
go back. Rome’s daily journals told of the laws and petitions 
and bribes contrived by the Emperor to stop the race-suicide 
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which his statisticians told him would cause the fall of the 
Empire, and they gave accounts, also, of his efforts to help 
the masses to meet the new order of things that had come 
vpn them. It is open to question if his bureaux of charity 
with their daily dole of corn did not do more harm than good 
by encouraging idleness and shiftlessness, but it was the only 
way he knew of relieving their suffering. 

The Christ appeared in a small outlying province of the 

Empire. It is said He never went up to the Capital but 
contented Himself with teaching a small group of students, 
and His teachings were so simple that none but a few under- 
stood them. He seemed at the time not to have done a great 
deal; then He went away, but He had brought something 
which this little group of His carried out over the Empire. 
Up and down the great highways that Rome had built to 
carry her warriors went the disciples of the Messenger 
of Peace, 
But Rome was not big enough for the message; she could 
not adapt herself to the great possibilities which lay before her 
in new directions and so it was destined she should fall 
into confusion and her people be scattered over the face of 
the earth, 

To-day we are re-enacting the first acts of that great 
drama. There is no phase of to-day’s situation which was 
not experienced in a similar form at that time, and we have 
the same reluctancy on the part of the majority of people to 
realise the necessity of heeding the urge of progress which 
has again come upon us with such force. 

This reluctancy is due to mediocrity, say the psychologists. 
Now, mediocrity is, according to them, the result of the lack 
of adaptability in a man—the inability to adjust himself to the 
possibilities which lie before him. He is held by the bondage 
of the herd-instinct, the urge for imitation, and therefore, the 
distaste for any change from the old and familiar. 
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History is not made by the few great events one re 
about in the story books; it is made by the small, inc. 
spicuous circumstances which lead up to the great events, ax 
it is made by the great, voiceless, mediocre masses of humanity 
in a brief moment of activity. 

Out of their suffering is born a rebel-soul, a thinker wy 
revolts against the traditions of his people and blazes ane 
trail into the future. He cries to the masses, who do m 
understand him and generally slay him before they g 
through, and they follow him for a time, and come owi 
their ruts in a revolt against those small, inconspicux 
circumstances whose tedium and long persecution threatens 
their existence. Their leader stands out in history as th 
personification of the event, but he was not the cause dit 
The cause was in the masses themselves. 

But the specific gravity of mediocrity in the masses sw 
causes them to ask whither they are bound, to regret their oi 
familiar life and fear the unknown experiences which k 
before them. That is the answer for their continual disco 
agement in time of change and stress; it is their inability t 
see a possibility of good in the unfamiliar. 

A world crisis is brought about by the incompatibility 
between the old methods and new conditions—between tk 
old ways of thinking and new necessities. The new 
conditions, the new necessities are thus made a climax i 
evolution. Their would be no world crisis if the people coulè 
pass calmly from the old order into the new. 

Every few centuries the race faces such a climax. All 
the days and years—all the small, inconspicuous happening 
of the workaday existence have been leading up to it. The 
masses bring about the change but they do nat realise wha 
they are doing. They want to step directly from thei 

suffering into some City of Happiness without paying for tha 
happiness by trudging along the difficult path up the hill to it. 
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When they have torn down their old and familiar 
surroundings and they find they cannot plunge immediately 
into what they conceived would be their happiness, they cry 
out for the old, and will not believe it can never return to them. 

Mediocre people are without vision, without imagination ; 
they will not realise that the City of Happiness must be built 
by themselves. They expect to find it already built by some- 
body else and they are just to step in and enjoy it. 

The climax that faces the race each time this situation 
arises is of such grand possibility that only the most cour- 
ageous and visionary dare dream of it. It is, also, the hour of 
responsibility, for its problem can be resolved at that time into 
the harmony of fulfilment, but, if the note of mediocrity is 
too strong, the whole symphony is ruined and there can be 
no resolution of the many chords of experience, and the race 
must go back again and work up to another climax. 

Change means growth, monotony means stagnation, and 
the great change that has come upon all world conditions 
means a glorious opportunity if the race is big enough to over- 
come the inertia of mediocrity. 

The Christ has come again. He has met the same situa- 
ton as before and in the same manner, that is, in a teaching 
oi the utmost simplicity. As in those olden days He talks not 
only ta the people of His time but to those of ages to come and 
therefore, He speaks in principles rather than in applications. 
There is no principle, of course, for which an application 
cannot readily be found, but applications are individual! and 
for particular instances, so He takes no heed of them. 

In the Roman days His teaching searched out and found 
the souls that were ready for it—the souls that were ready to 
take the next step forward in evolution--men and women 
willing to cast away their complicated prejudices and igno- 
rances for the simple beauty of Truth. It found strong souls— 
the flower of that day. It will do the same again. 
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Rome fell, but the teaching of the Christ went march 
on. Had the Roman civilisation been big enough to accep 
the gift offered it the world history would have been differen 
ly written. Our civilisation may fall, but the teaching of te 
Christ given in our day will go marching on. 

Unless we show the same wilful stubbornness that wa 
met before, our civilisation is not likely to fall, It eee 
uneconomical to build up such a high type and then desto: 
it if it will fulfil its destiny, z.e., furnish the means of progres ' 
for its masses. Nothing happens accidentally and this clime 
is by cosmic intent. 

To-day there is a general standard of morale higher the 
that of two thousand years ago; one of the fruits of the La 
Visitation. It was the Christians who caused the abolitiona 
the gladiatorial shows—those fearful games that were doings 
much to keep low the sentiments of the Romans. It wast! 
Christians who banned war, and slavery in the Empire, and wi 
built the first hospitals in the city and taught brotherhood an | 
immortality. They purified, to a great extent, the old Roma 
foundations upon which our civilisation was later to be buil. 

In the event our civilisation falls, the teachings of the | 
Christ will still go marching on, for He never fails, and tha 
is all that matters. We are not made by our circumstance 
we make our circumstances. If a sufficient number of ma 
and women over the world will adjust themselves to the ner 
possibilities—will answer the new call and set their fas 
towards the light of the new day our civilisation will pass int 
the next step before it, the next piece of dharma in its pab. 

If many of the people will take up the cry of Doctor Besan: 
“I had rather be blinded by the Light than sit wilfully inthe: 
twilight or in the dark,” our bark will pass through they 
dangerous straits into the open sea of the future. 


Helen R, Crane 
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i EMPEROR AND GALILEAN 

| By ISABELLE M. PAGAN 

| wes studying the works of an author as a whole, with 

| a view to apprehending the most essential part of his 

message, it is well to note what the man himself considered 

_ his highest achievement, and to examine that in the light of 

his own comments, ere we weigh the verdict of the outer 
public, or even that of the critics of his own day. Yet, by 

` most of the writers on the recent Ibsen Centenary, the author’s 
own deliberate judgment on the ultimate value of his dramas, 
bas either been ignored, or dismissed as a matter of no 
moment ;' and the vast majority of the articles that appeared, 

| An exception is the reference by Mr. Ellis Roberts in The Bookman of March. 
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made no reference whatever to Emperor and Galilean, the 
work to which he devoted at least seven years of thought ani 
toil, and which he felt best fitted to carry out; the taskd 
which he spoke as having been dazd upon him by the handd 
God, that of arousing his countrymen, and /eading thems 
think great thoughts. 

The actual writing of the dialogue was only started 
1869, but completed in 1873; as far back as 1864, he ws 
making notes on the subject, and in 1866 articles published n 
a Danish journal, interested him so strongly in the Lifed 
Julian, the hero, that five years iater he wrote begging fore 
loan of them, at the same time complaining that a Germa 
book he had consulted only contained “ foolish argufyings a 
preachifyings, which I can supply for myself”. At times 
was moved to write expansively to his friends about his wat, 
but twice at least he either checked the impulse, or destroyel 
the letter. None the less, turning over his correspondenced 
that period, we find sentences here and there clearly showing 
the big place this drama held in his heart and mind, and hor 
much he yearned for sympathy and understanding; amon 
them the following : 

I am steadily wrestling with JULIAN, and have the greates 


longing to pour myself out to you about this play; but I feel I coms 
do so without exposing myself to the risk of being misunderstood. 


The work I am bringing out will be my Masterpiece . .. 
The play deals with the conflict between two irreconcileable fore 
in this earthly life; a conflict bound to renew itself in all periods.’ 


Do not let the fact that it is entitled: A World-Drama, alan 


you. The title is quite proper to it, for it deals with heaven as wet 
as with earth. 


I have kept strictly to what is historical. I have seen ital 
happen, as if actually before my eyes, and in like manner I have given 


it out again. And yet there is a great deal of self-analysis in tht 
ook. 


To Brandes, May, 1872. 
*To L. Dase, February, 1873. 
3 To Hegel, February, 1873. 

* To Gosse, February, 1873. 
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There is to be found in the character of Julian, as in most 
of what I have written in riper years, more of my own spiritual 
experience then I would altogether like the public to realise; 
but at the same time it is a complete whole, and a thoroughly 
realistic creation. I have seen these figures pass before my eyes 
in the ight of their own day, and can only hope my readers will 


do the same. 

This piece has been for me a Herculean task; not in the 
working out, for that has gone on easily; but in the labor I had 
fo spend on making myself enter into the spirit of a period so 
foreign, and so far away, and carrying into it a fresh, living and 


intuitive perception." 

To these quotations may be added a reference made in a 
speech to the workingmen of Christiania, who in 1887 gave 
afeastin his honor. In that address he protested against the 
prevalent impression that he was a pessimist, declaring that 
although he saw the human ideals of his own time disinte- 
grating, he was none the less convinced that they were tending 
to what he had indicated in Emperor and Galilean as “ The 


Third Kingdom”; and that he could claim to be an optimist— 


looking forward to that which is to come. 

In view of the emphasis thus laid by the author ona 
passage which most readers pass over as too fantastic to be 
taken seriously, it is worth while examining its setting and 
thinking it over; and those who only know Ibsen as the 
author of Hedda Gabler and The Doll's Fouse will be surprised 
to learn that the scene in question is chiefly concerned with 
the psychic impressions received during a séance by the hero- 
prince, afterwards Emperor of Rome, and popularly known as 
JULIAN THE APOSTATE. The said séance is most carefully 
conducted by Maximus, a skilled occultist, who omits nothing 
that might favor the temporary awakening of clairvoyant and 
clairaudient powers in his royal pupil, whe is the leading 
character in both parts of this colossal drama, As Maximus 
was one of the most interesting and influential of the many 
philosophers to whom Julian was attracted, a bigger place is 


1 To Hegel, February, 1873. 
i 
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rightly given to him by the author than to any of his rive, 
and his is a magnificent acting part. 

Several of Ibsen’s other letters suggest that there was: 
very strong wish in him to make his readers feel that despie 
the old-world setting of this play, he was dealing wih 
important questions of his own day, and not with dead ani 
gone historical ideas on religion or philosophy ; and one of tk 
most up-to-date elements introduced is to be found in thi 
particular scene. Spiritualistic phenomena aroused recurren 
interest in Rome during Ibsen’s life-time, the Brownings am 
others in successive coteries there inquiring into it; a 
inevitably Ibsen would hear reference to the subject at the 
club which he attended while staying there. He certain 
knew what he was about when tackling the topic, for th 
scene is not only extraordinarily effective when staged, ba 
psychologically accurate. For instance, scant sleep anda 
certain amount of mental fatigue favor receptivity and fulle 
men do not, as a rule, see visions. Hence Julian is prepared 
by vigil and fasting for this new experience; after which ke 
is practically hypnotised by the rhythmic movements of the 
dancing-girls who enter the moonlit courtyard at the back d 
the stage, and whom he is commanded to watch with clos 
attention, during soft music. After this, the Magus further 
resorts to means of which no modern Theosophist woul 
approve, giving him a cup of wine that has in it some drug 
that deadens sensation, stops constructive thought, and leaves 
the consciousness open to dream-world impressions. Maximus 
apparently sees and hears nothing of the astral visitants 
but Julian at once becomes aware of shadowy forms, 
and of a slowly materialising Face in the light. From 
all of these come forth oracular utterances—bewildering but 
yet significant—telling us, in ordered succession, something 
of the three Kingdoms or stages into which the author divides 
the evolution of humanity. The ghostly visitant who typifies 
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the First Kingdom, has the colossal form of Cain, magnificent 
ia manly strength and beauty, but with the brand upon his 
brow; and it is easy to identify that Kingdom with the bar- 
barous and primitive struggle for existence, with “ Nature 


, ted in tooth and claw” as its background; a stage in which 


the best man—physically—survives, while the diseased and 
the weak are as ruthlessly weeded out as in the case of the 
brute creation. The Second Kingdom is typified by Judas, 
with the rope about his neck; Judas, through whose 
treachery the sacrificial work of the Christ had actually been 
carried to its completion. The First Kingdom, we are further 
told, was founded on timber hewn from Adam’s tree, “ the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” that grew in the 
garden of Eden. The Second Kingdom has its foundations 
laid on timber hewn from the Tree of the Cross. The Third 
Kingdom is to be founded on both these elements combined ; 
and it is announced as “even now at hand”. Who is to be 
its founder ? 

We share the agonised expectation of Julian as Maximus 
labors to obtain a further materialisation. He fails, and 
giving up the attempt, declares that the task has been given 
to one already in incarnation—and actually present! Julian 
recoils and rebels—as who would not? To be the third 
in such a trio! Cain !—Judas!—and then yet another victim of 
delusion, whose crime will make possible the emergence of a 
better state of things by bringing about some access of zeal 
that shall carry humanity forward once more, through heroic 
obedience to the great occult laws that these tragically chosen 
types of blundering and misguided souls have defied. Itisa 
strange conception, and difficult to grasp when the scene is 
merely read ; but, when played, the mournful, unseen speakers, 
with their broken bits of speech, obscurely phrased and dying 
away in sighs, hold the attention of the audience, and grip it 


strongly. When Julian’s agonised protest is at its height, 


BY 
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the sudden arrival of the Emperor’s embassy announces th 
death of the former’s brother, Gallus, and his own appointmen 
as Governor of Gaul—a post of danger and of tremendns 
responsibility, in which the historic Julian proved himself ox 
of the greatest generals and finest administrators that the 
world has ever known. The curtain falls on his decision b 
accept the appointment, but not before we have seen the acule 
: distress that acceptance causes to his two friends Basil ad 
i Gregory—afterwards, in history, Fathers of the Church. But 
are already sorrowing over the corrupt rule and low moni 
standards found among the nominally Christian officials of the 
| nominally Christian Emperor; and Julian’s governorshiy 
seems to them to range him on the side of his Imperial cousit, 
Constantius, whose court was a byword for iniquity. 
Biographers tell us that Ibsen never lacked warm friends; 
the perplexity and concern that certain of his writings 
gave to them now and again, together with the aboe 
admission that Julian’s inner experiences were his own, git 
to the scenes in which that Prince debates questions of the day 
with his College companions—and especially with Basil ad 
Gregory—an added interest. The following extract from 
the Athenian scene in Part I shows the vigor and go th 
author put into these discussions, and gives Ibsen, the Critic,2 
congenial chance to show his quality. 
3 Julian and his two friends have just learned that i 
: Cappadocia corruption in high places is rife-——even among 
3 leaders of the Church; and Gregory, who is rougher-tongued 
: than the gentle Basil, has been urging Julian to leave his 
researches into the Mysteries of Ancient Greece, and come 
7 boldly forward as a reformer to save Christianity, Julian's 
E- reply is one of the many hot-hearted speeches that make this 
portrait of him so human and so vital. 


a What is the meaning of these voices, calling to me from the 
East and from the West to save Christianity ? And where is this 
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Christianity that is to be saved? Is it with the Emperor, or with 
Gallus Caesar ? Their own actions cry aloud that it is not! Is it to be- 
fond among the powerful and the nobly born? Or among those 
emasculated and sensuous creatures of the Court who fold their hands 
oer stomachs full to satiety, and pipe out speculations as to whether 
the Son of God was created out of nothing or no? Or is it among the. 
mre enlightened, among men like ourselves, who have drunk in 
kaming and beauty from the Pagan sources? Do not the vast majority 
dour brethren incline to the Aryan heresy at present so much in 
vue with the Emperor ? And the whole unruly mob that runs riot 
b the realm—all those who rise in fury against the Temples, 
saughtering the Pagan worshippers and all their kindred! Is it 
always for Christ’s sake ? 


Whom among them all would the Christ be willing to acknow- 
ledge as his own if he came to earth again ? 


Forward with the lantern of Diogenes! Light up the darkness 
of the night ! 


Where is Christianity ? 


_ Basil urges closer study of the writings of the saints, but 
is set aside by Julian with an impatient counter-thrust ; 


Were the eyes of Paul opened by a book? Was it not rather a. 
flood of light that met him on the way? A vision, a voice that smote ? 
| am groping like Saul in the darkness. If the Christ wants anything 
of me, he must speak out plainly. There must be a new revelation— 
ora revelation of something new. The time is ripe. 


And then comes the despairing exclamation : 


The old beauty is no longer beautiful, and the new truth is no 
longer true. 

Never was a finer acting part conceived than this of the 
Greco-Roman prince; but its very greatness, and the colossal 
proportions of the drama itselfi—written for readers rather 
than for the stage—have hitherto discouraged its production. 
“Cutting” is emphatically necessary. Each of the two- 
distinct plays into which the author has broken it, would take 
about five hours to act, and many of the scenes are cumbered 
by conscientious scholarship in a way that would have told 
less heavily against it, had Ibsen been able to work from the 


original writings of his characters. To embody in the dialogue: 


extracts from polemical dissertations, was bad enough; but 
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when we realise that these extracts had been translated inh 
Norse from German translations of Greek, we understa 
why, in this play alone, Ibsen’s style is sometimes heavy ai 
unnatural, People do not speak as they write, and the omissx 
or clipping of these speeches is most emphatically indicate; 
but wherever the dramatist lays dry-as-dust documents ase 
and “jets himself go” as a creative artist, he rises to his vey 
best; and there is much of dramatic worth and significare 
that tells powerfully on the stage, further the drama sholi 
be played, as he intended, as two distinct and complete play, 
and never telescoped into one, in the way I have hea 
suggested even by a quite competent manager. If noth 
else made such vandalism impossible the fact that there iss 
curious break in the composition, would make divisionm 
Ibsen’s own lines imperative. He was interrupted suddeal 
while writing it; and the result is that the Julian of Partll 
i is not the same man as the Julian of Part I; and noach 
could ever succeed in welding extracts from both conception, 
into a coherent whole. The break is hardly to be wondered 
at; for when Ibsen, settled in Dresden for the writing of ths 
piece, had got well into the midst of it, the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War upset all his plans, set him wandering 
again, and turned the current of his thoughts into quite othe 
directions. Some of his remarks in letters and other writing 
of that date, are worth quoling. 


. . . What is now happening in the world is occupying a geat 
deal of my thought. The old illusory France has been smashet t 
bits; and when this new actual Prussia has been smashed likewis. 
we shall enter with one bound into the New Era. Hey-day! How 
ideas will come tumbling about our ears; and to speak sooth it wil 
be indeed time they should. AI that we have been living upon upto 
date, have been mere crumbs from the revolutionary banquet of the 
previous century ; and we have been chewing and chewing away it 
the cud of it long enough. Our ideas need new substance and a ner 
exposition of it. Liberty and equality and fraternity are no long; 
what they were in the days of the blessed guillotine. That is whit 
our politicians wif not understand; and that is why I hate them, 
People only want specialised revolutions—in externals in politics 
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humanity is a spiritual revolt. 
Elsewhere he says that Moltke had “ killed the romance 
d war”; and probably the keen realisation at that time of 
what modern warfare, logically carried out by militarists, 


| né s on. That is all balderdash. What is really worth while for 


xtually meant in terms of human suffering, made these few 
weeks of it a nightmare—even viewed from a neutral country. 
In the above letter we note his conviction that this “new ” 
Prussia would have to be broken, before the New Era could 
atually begin; and one of the results of his pondering on 
these matters was that in certain scenes in Part H of his 
play, he makes Julian fanatically militarist—which, in truth 
he never was—and demonstrates the futility of militarist 
methods when brought face to face with religious conviction 
and enthusiasm. Still, fanaticism is shown on both sides, and 
though the author sometimes loses sight of the historical 
lulian, even representing him as unbalanced to the point of 
insanity in certain scenes, he is faithful to fact in showing his 
tolerant attitude at the beginning of his reign. Two points 
on which the historical Julian was especially keen were, firstly, 
| the restoration of ritual acknowledging and honoring the 
heavenly hierarchy, the very existence of which was ignored 
by many Christians of his day, although as he pointed out, the 
same teaching made part of the Jewish faith, on which they, 
| fo some extent founded their doctrines: and secondly, the 
j renewal of the worship of the maternal side of deity as “ The 
Mother of the Gods”. Both of these elements were ultimately 
incorporated in modified form into the Roman Church; but 
lbsen ignores Julian’s insistence on them, accentuating instead 
the fact that he tried to restore animal sacrifice, and exacted 
the customary offering of incense to his own bust, as a symbol 
of obedience to and “ divinely appointed ” Imperial authority. 
The animal sacrifice efforts may have been associated with 
Julian’s interest in psychic matters; for “ materialisations” 
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may be obtained by that very undesirable method of fresin 
etheric matter from the dense physical body; but as k 
was also keen on the food problem, he may likewise hw 
considered it legitimate to return to an ancient way of makiy 
the rich provide feasts for the poor—who got what waskt 
by the priests of the carcases offered! Often we feel ik 
distaste—and sometimes the non-comprehension—~ol tt 
Northern poet in dealing with such elements in the story; 
but other passages, such as Julian’s speech after his faiie 
to restore the joyousness and beauty of the old Baeck 
procession—idealised by him from what he had read intk ' 
poets, or seen on Greek vases—show real sympathy am 
understanding of the keen but inevitable disappointmentd 
the eager young enthusiast, who comes in, sick at hea 
asking himself: 


Was there any beauty in that ? Where were the revert 
seniors with their silver beards? Where the innocent maidens wit 
the fillets about their brows, moving with gentle dignity, moks 
always, even in the gaiety of the dance? . . . Qut upon ya 
strumpets! Where has all the beauty gone ? Cannot even the Emen 
command it fo return, and in such a way that it must retum? fe 
upon all this loathsome obscenity! What faces! Every kind 
depravity thrusting itself forward in that unmannerly train .. 
The Seer of Nazareth sat at meat with publicans and sinners. Hw 
is there so great a gulf between that and this ? 


The outcome of the efforts to restore animal sacrifice haw 
an equally undignified result, and for a time sorrowful boo 
ing and depression hang upon the hero; during which b j 
has a marvellous dream-vision of the Cosmic Christ “ suffering 
and dying and conquering—from one world to another”; 
then a series of unforeseen calamities follows—treachen. 
blunders in generalship, and even earthquakes defeating al } 
his plans, until the tale of misfortune is completed, on th 
hurling of the fatal spear by a rebellious Christian in hs 
own camp, and he is carried, dying, into the royal tent. 

Julian’s death has been compared by his contemporaries 
to the death of Socrates, and Ibsen rises to wonderful height 
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in his representation of it. Ammian, the soldier, Priscus, the 
philosopher, Maximus, the Occultist and Basil, Julian’s friend 
of earlier days, with his gentle sister, Macrina, are present 
when the stricken hero recovers consciousness; with royal 
courage he tries to master his pain and give necessary 
aders for the day, but a chance word reveals to him that his 
hour has come, and with equal courage he faces the inevitable 
end, Basil, thinking of his friend’s apostasy, wistfully asks 
Julian if he has nothing to regret, and Julian answers in the 


negative, adding : 


My own heart bears testimony that I have used the power 
which circumstances gave into my hands and which was, in itself, a 
manifestation of divine power, according to the best of my ability. I 
hve never wished to do wrong to anyone. This present warfare had 
food and weighty grounds for it; and if anyone should feel that I have 
zt fulfilled the general expectation, it is only fair to remember that 
there is a mysterious power beyond our control, which, toa large 
extent. over-rules all human endeavor. 


Strength ebbs, and the last murmured words are broken 
references to the loveliness of life upon earth, and the 
assurance to his friends that none should weep for 
him, for he is mounting to the stars. Maximus, in an outburst 
of sorrow laments over the worthlessness of human endeavor 
ba world in which, while all seems hazard and chance, 
wr wills actually have to bow before the Will that 
compels us to will ; but he prophesies that, none the less “ The 
Third Kingdom shall come”. Basil and Macrina marvel at 
his outburst—somewhat horrified by its rebellious phrasing— 
and speak together sorrowfully of the mystery of predestination, 
and of the Scriptural saying that one vessel is moulded to 
dishonor, and another to glory; but a light breaks in upon 
them as they stand beside the body of him who, shattered and 
broken—had yet been an instrument for the glory of the Lord, 
a scourge for Christianity in appearance, but a scourge that 
brought about its resurrection, purified; and Macrina’s last 
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words, addressed to the dead Prince, who had, she own, 
been ‘ dear and dearly loved ” close the drama: 

And you, erring human soul! If you were compelled toen, 
then surely that error will be accounted to you for righteousness: 


the great day when the Mighty One shall! come in the clouds to judg 
the dead—who are alive! and the living—who are dead. 


Isabelle M, Pagar 


TO ANY TEACHER, WHEN A LOVED PUPIL 
LEAVES HIM 


amsn- 


GRIEVE not; grieve not; look far beyond thy pain 
Into the Future where all ways grow plain. 

You worked for him: you loved him: be thou sure 
No work, no love is ever spent in vain. 


Adapheibh hapten nr thie bared ~ 


Grieve not; grieve not; you helped him on his way: 
i He learned his lesson from you. Can he stay? 
He must press on whither his fate decrees. 
Would you then hinder him, and say him nay? 


Grieve not; grieve not; be glad that he must go 
To learn from others things that he must know: 


For there’s no golden link that Love hath wrought 
Which Memory’s sun sets not again aglow. 


F, G.?. 


Ser” SS 


TWO GREAT DESIRES—AND A THIRD! 
By GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 


| HAVE two great desires for the youth of India, whether 
young Theosophists or not, of which J feel able to write, 
and a third great desire of which J do not quite feel able to 
write. My first great desire is that the youth of India shall 
feel tremendously moved by the life of our President in their 
midst, not moved to echo her words or to imitate her actions 
—in any case they could do neither the one nor the other—but 
themselves to be supremely responsive through the example 
of her life to the wonderful and beautiful opportunities for 
heppy and strenuous life open with little difficulty to every 
Indian youth. In the htstory of India never has there been 
such a time as the present, never such a time for practical 
devotion, never such a time for rejoicing in being a son or 
daughter of the Motherland. Whoever a youth may be, 
wherever a youth may live, whatever a youth may be doing, 
whatever may be the obstacles and difficulties, there is great 
occasion for acts of joyous surrender to the larger Self of 
Indias There is always and everywhere something that an 
Indian youth can do to-day in honor of his Motherland. Even 
f every other avenue be blocked, he can at least long, perhaps 
with a passionate longing, to be near to her heart and active 
inher welfare. This itself is service, and the service of activity 
may well be no greater. At such a time as this, those who are 


‘This arlicle was written for the Indian Young Theosophist bui the two great 
gersonglilies of which Dr. Arundale speaks are universal, and are an inspiration 
tothe youth of every other country, as weil. —Agsst. Ep. 
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indifferent are traitors, those who put their personal conven’ 
ience before India’s convenience are traitors, those wk 
subordinate India to the dictates of their smaller selves at 
traitors. Indifference is a crime. Eagerness, even thought 
may not be able to be expressed in action, is the barest duty. 

There is no excuse for indifference. India herself ert: 
aloud for help. Only the deafness of lack of growth orth 
deafness of selfishness can leave her voice unheeded, In me: 
eager response to her cry come her great servants to heri 
and live among her children as every true son and daughir 
should live. Only eyes short-sighted through ignorance « 
blind through indifference will fail to perceive the ge: 
examples in their midst, will fail to gleam with fiery purp 
Cannot you who read these lines call to mind many nok 
servants of the Motherland who, during the last fifty yeas 
have heard her cry, have come to her aid, have guided her: 
step or two, maybe many steps, on her pathway to Freedom? 
Think of these, and then look at yourselves, not to see if ya 
have served as they have served—how could that be ?—hutt 
see if in you is the deep longing to join their splendid company, i 
to see if you have, where opportunity has offered, translate : 
this longing into such service as may be appropriate to you. | 

Young Theosophists will, of course, turn their thought Í 
in special measure tothe great President of our Society. Iss 
not one among those noble servants who have come to Indi? | 
aid? Has she not guided her not one but many step 
on Freedom’s pathway? Is not she too a Young Theosophis 
as you are Young Theosophists, of you all the youngest 
in heart and in zeal? And is she not the truest Indian 
of you all despite the color of her skin and the birtheplace | 
of her body? What does a mother care for the color of he 
child’s eyes, for the shade of her child’s skin ? Her childrer 
are not distinguished by color nor even by their parece 
but by the love for her which dwells in their hearts. 
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According to Indian calculations our President entered, on 
October Ist, her eighty-second year, and I have never seen 
her more full of fire, more full of ceaseless energy, than now. 
I have never seen her more splendid. As an example she is, 
of course, a Star in the heavens-—far off, unreachable, but at 
whose glories we may amazedly marvel if we gaze through 
the telescope of aspiration. And thus gazing there may flash 
into our consciousness the fact that we too are stars, stars of 
microscopic magnitude, yet stars as she is a Star, and to 
become some day as she is, to shine as she shines. We 
cannot be as she is, but we can try, because of her, to be all 
that we can be, and this is indeed enough. Because she is all 
that she can be, let us try to be all that we can be. Such is 
our greatest homage, our truest reverence. How does she 
live? What does she do? How, then, do you live? What, 
then, do you do ? 

My first great desire, then, is that you shall cause our 
beioved President to shine upon your pathways with her 
glorious light. 

My second great desire is that the youth of India, boys 
and girls, young men and young women, shall know in 
Krishnaji a splendid Indian, born on India’s soil, burning with 
love for India, a fearless warrior in the army of her regenera- 
tion. We need fires without to remind us of our own fires 
burning within. Is he not, as is our President, a Fire whose 
flames leap gloriously into the air, shedding their glow far and 
wide, driving before their advancing rays all gloom of dark- 
ness? I myself have in a humble way loved, and worked 
among, the youth of India for the last quarter of a century, 
and I can say with a thankful heart, so far as this part of my 
work is concerned : “ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 

in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy Salvation.” Not that I 
was ever a leader, but I tried to help. And now there is 
Krishnaji, and I would venture to say that the tradition, which 
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had, he said the other day, lost its soul, has found iss 
again in him. 

My second great hope, therefore, is that the Fires 
Krishnaji shall cause your own Fires to leap up in joys 
happiness, dispelling the darkness, burning away the das 
So shall India become the sacred Fire upon the Altar oft 
world, into which all peoples shall plunge their torches x 
carry to their homes the Flames of Burning Aspiration, 

The third great desire? Of that I will not yet write, te 
it is a desire to which shall come no less glorious fruition. 
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BIRTHDAY MESSAGE 


Ne selfish pride of thought or of feeling, or of speech 
of deed, not self-satisfaction neither self-complacens. 
But tremendous, fiery, happy, uncalculating keenness aw 
everything we think and feel and say and do: tremens 
sincerity, tremendous loyalty. And it may hearten ustr 
member that keenness is the sure seed of capacity and gents 

We shall continually change, for we need to chang- 
often radically. Thank God for change, however revolutie ! 

ary, since change alone saves us from petrifying futility. W 
look forward to change. We invite change. We are utters 
unashamed of change. But what changes come in thougt. 
feeling, word or deed, each change, however much it m 
savor to the undiscerning of so-called inconsistency—tk 
“ hobgoblin of little minds,” will be change for the bette, 
provided that in each change we find occasion to remix 
splendidly, unswervingly constant to that fiery, pomti! 
keenness which makes each expression of ourselves worth 
and happy, be it what it may. And let us always be absolute 

ly sincere about ourselves, absolutely loyal to ourselves. 


December Ist, 1928 


GEORGE S. ARUNDALE| 


THE THREE TIMES 


By J. E. MARCAULT 


OR the student of evolution, the presence of the World- 
Teacher among us brings such a stupendous opportunity 

for observation and study—if such a view may be admitted 
without irreverence—that no amount of previous teaching 
could illumine history as does the glorious actuality of His 
presence. He is living history; He is the creator and guide 
of human progress. As He has revealed to us the divine past, 
He reveals to us the divine present, He holds all future revela- 
tion in Himself, for He it is who, at the dawn of every 
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sub-race, brings into the world of men the pure essence dle 
consciousness which that race is to unfold in the succesiiy 
centuries, 

Suppose that, the evolution of plant-life not being yax 
an end, a learned botanist were to infer from its past stas 
the characters of the species hereafter to appear, could ls 
prediction do justice to the new creation, or represent it wi 
any degree of accuracy as compared with the testimony o tk 
living plant, when out of the depths of Life the new pwa 
has burst forth, and the actual stem and leaves and bloomsin 
to be perceived in the objective reality of shape, colora 
scent ? Would not all our knowledge have to be readjusted 
the light of that living actuality, which yet confirms its for 
sight as no amount of reasoning could have done? 

Similarly can we say that the presence of the Wort 
Teacher confirms the Theosophical science of race evolutu 
at the same time that it compels us to a revision ow 
anticipations on some, even important, points. One particu 
instance which will serve to introduce the subject of tts 
article is the realisation that the Theosophical doctnee, 
together with the occult knowledge on which it is founda, 
may belong more to the future than we had imagined, sie 
apparently it no more forms part of the Lord’s teaching tu 
the sixth sub-race than it did for the fifth. It seemsad 
the Teacher, this time again, were not to include reincarnation 
in his Message. He denies it indeed no more than ù 
the Christ, but because for almost the totality of His ra, 
it can be nothing but a doctrine and a belief, not a mate 
of experience, He leaves it in reserve for some futwe 
time, when the possibility of the experience coming b 
the race will demand a definite corresponding call in th 
Message of the Race Founder. Experience, z.¢., the immediate 
consciousness of life in the very act of its manifestation, 
whatever degree of evolution may have been attained, and 
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apart from the intermediation of social values—-thought, 
feeling, or action, in a word, intuition, seems to be the core 
and kernel of Krishnaji’s teaching, an Absolute truly. But 
what appeal except that of the Absolute could awaken the 
divine, dermant in the depths of man’s heart, and call forth to 
manifestation a further outpouring of its life? 

Yet that buddhi, the immediacy of life’s experience, 
whose realisation the Teacher now brings to mankind, He 
Himseli appears to limit, with ruthless exactness, to such 
degree as can find expression in the higher-mind, the con- 
scious centre of our filth sub-race, in other words to the unity 
of the individual ego. So far we do not find it extended in 
the teaching, to that buddhic consciousness which the sixth 
Root-Race will develop—the oneness of life with all beings, 
human and non-human, and with all the worlds of our present 
universe. That reincarnation will become an integral part of 
science in Krishnaji’s race I have no doubt, nor do I doubt 
that it will be the task of the Theosophical University to 
make it a scientific doctrine. But its general acceptance will 
await the maturity of the age. The consciousness of a new 
race is first brought by its Founder as an inspiration, it is 
then accepted as law, ultimately to be objectivised as science. 
Thus the social sense, sown by Christ into the fifth sub-race 
as the religion of fellowship and love, became in the course of 
time the law of Church and State to find expression as 
sociological science only in the last century. So the inspira- 
tion to self-realisation which the Teacher is now sowing into 
the soi] of human consciousness will doubtless grow into the 
science of the evolving ego—reincarnation. But that science 
will, I believe, be mainly speculative, as sociology is to-day ; 
that is, reincarnation will be accepted merely as the 
hypothesis which best covers the facts of human evolution 
as they are revealed by psychology. In other words, 
it will express the buddhic unity of the higher-mind, not 
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the full consciousness of buddhi, for it will not yetb 
open to experimental knowledge and verification. Rein 
carnation, to become a matter of experience, needs the com 
sense of the sixth Root-Race, for if it presupposes experien 
of the inner causes that determine life after life, it ms 
include also that of the natural processes in the invisik 
worlds whereby suitable substance is provided for the subie 
bodies, which will express those causes in each succeeding 
life. And the double experience seems to be the prerogatie 
of sixth Root-Race consciousness, if not of a more advancs 
cycle altogether. Whether such considerations explain th 
absence of reincarnation from the positive Message of tk 
Teacher I do not know. But they might help us to understa 
another fact, vzs., that the Leaders of the Theosophd 
Society, who have prepared Krishnaji for his mission, and: 
number of devoted workers to help him, hold reincarnatx 
as one of their basic doctrines. To them, and to a few other 
Krishnaji of course among them, reincarnation is a matter d 
experience because their buddhic consciousness is actual 
that of a later cycle. The starting-point of the sixth Ro 
Race being contemporaneous with that of the sixth sub-rxe 
of Aryan stock, the Theosophical teaching, within whs 
frame of doctrine both races are to grow, must include ret 
carnation, nay within that broad frame, as the so-call 
“subsidiary activities” of the T.S.—Church, Masonry, Vo 
versity—have already shown, all future races of our earth: 
evolution have to be prepared for, and ultimately to develo 

Yet it is no less true that to the great majority of The 
sophists and still more to the world at large, reincarnatin 
can only be part of a metaphysical doctrine, calling i 
belief or unbelief according to individual experience «nt 
culture; a structure of thought, presented ready-mak, 
within which the mind feels happy or unhappy, Ar 
it is that slavery of the mind towards outer forms tht 
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the Lord wishes to destroy. He wants the living self 
io be disentangled from the beliefs that have held it 
prisoner, and to know itself as the life of the ego, the creator 
of all systems of thought and emotion, of worship and activity. 
The Teacher comes to call mankind to the experience which 
is now accessible to all men—their absolute truth at this stage 
of their evolution—and that, so far as we can judge at this 
eatly period of the Lord’s Message, seems to be the experience 
of seli. He makes possible for every member of the race, the 
realisation of the conscious ego as the experiencer, whatever 
be the medium through which it gains its experience: philo- 
sophical, moral, religious, esthetic, practical. In this con- 
cluding period of its cycle, the Aryan race is called to a direct 
knowledge of that principle which it has been its mission to 
develop, t.e., the higher-mind or social sense. It had organised 
its consciousness with the physical body in the first sub-race, 
with the activity-body in the second {Egyptian-Semitic), with 
the emotional in the third (Iranian), with the formal mind in 
the fourth {Keltic}, and expressed itself as the social sense in the 
fifth (Teutonic). The higher mind is now to become conscious 
of the immanent life, a stream from above, which pervades 
and uses its own complex activities, one also in all men. 
Therefore the belief which attaches that life to one or other of 
the “varieties of experience” is a fetter which must be 
broken: Experience—immediate self-realisation, not its objects 
or instruments, is the truth. 

This long introduction was necessary, I think, before 
coming to the real subject of this article—the light which 
Krishnaji’s teaching, so far as it has been given, throws upon 
one aspect of fifth-race evolution, namely the consciousness 
of Time. 

The consciousness of Time, as Kant has conclusively 
shown, belongs to the higher mind. The eternal consciousness 
of buddhi, appertaining as it does to the solar system as a 
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whole, pre-existent to our planetary chain, and destined i 
outlive it, as it descends into the animal personality evolved 
on our earth, flows down into it through its own manvantare 
vehicle, the causal body; and the awareness of that {low 
in the higher-mind is the consciousness of Time. Ñ iul 
development of the Time-consciousness should be the 
prerogative, then, of the fifth Root-Race, and we shoul 
expect to find the stages of its evolution open to psychologic 
investigation. Such a problem exceeds, of course, the limits 
of an article, or even of a volume, implying as it does a minute 
analysis of that particular progress in the various categories 
of the higher mind, and in the structure of language, from en 
to era and from nation to nation. But it will sufficiently 
serve our purpose, | think, if we examine from this point d 
view those great landmarks in the spiritual evolution of wr 
Race—the successive religions which have brought to it the 
seeds and the archetypes of its consciousness. We shall te 
excused if we leave aside as minor problems the variou 
questions of chronology and consider only the religions of the 
masses and the popular teaching of their Founders. 
Hindiism in its popular form is specially devised fora 
race in its emotional stage. As we see from its earliest 
scriptures, the Vedas, originally collections of chants ant 
rituals, it links every emotion—whether joy or sorrow, desite 
or gratefulness—to the world of the divine. As innumerable 
as the objects of our emotions in the objective world, so in the 
world of Causes are the gods, the immediate and all-powerful 
originators of man’s joys and sufferings. Hinditism then 
teaches its people to approach the gods through appropriate 
ceremonial, specialised for each god and for each need, and a 
the Hindi prays for relief or offers thanksgiving, the ideg of 
the Divine is permanently linked to the cravings of the desire 
nature, and prevents them from seeking unhallowed satis 
faction. Thus is effective training given to the emotions 
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together with the lesson that no satisfaction is to be sought 
without the offering of some sacrifice. 

Psychologically interpreted, emotion represents the 
“present” aspect of the Time-consciousness. The universal 
life of buddhi, flowing towards its objects through desire, 
seeks immediate satisfaction, and rushes out to secure it. 
Whether we enjoy the actua] object of our desire or only its 
image, whether we fight or flee in hate or fear, we live in 
the present, a present which endures as long as the emotional 
mood lasts, and of which longing and regret are the tortures. 
Within the emotional bubble in the emotional period of the 
race the other faculties are held in prison; past and future 
vanish. 

Hindlism therefore represents a scheme for the edu- 
tation of the emotions, a training for the “ present” aspect 
of the self’s spiritual time. 

With due recognition of differences we find similar 
schemes in other emotional races or race-periods. The Purity- 
teligion of Zoroaster, the Beauty-religion of Greece, the Social- 
teligion of the Christian Church in our own Middle Ages, can 
be analysed in the same way, with identical results. In our 
Social-sense race, the Church represents the objectivised 
ideal of the Social-sense and it is to her {especially in the 
Sacrament of Confession) that the emotions are immediately 
related for their training. 

Passing from Hindaism to Buddhism, we leave a religion 
of the emotions for one of the lower—the analytical—mind, 
and pass from the training of the present to that of the “ past ” 
aspect of the Time-consciousness. We could not hope to find 
a more accurate psychological document, a clearer definition 
of the spiritual change that Buddhism introduces, than the 
popular legend of the Lord Buddha’s life. With dramatic 
suddenness the Founder of the New Age is faced with the 
mental problem he has to solve: the understanding—from 
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the point of view of the mind—of sorrow, typified by diseas, 
old age and death. In vain does he consult the sages of the 
preceding age. They postulated an ego as the immediate 
‘cause of action, as the popular faith postulated the gods 
“There is mind,” he said, “There is sensation am 
thought, and there is truth ; and truth is mind, when it walks 
on the path of the law; but there is no second ego—suil 
outside or behind the thought of man.” Of the priests 
officiating in the temples he said: “ Ignorance only œ 
make these men prefer ceremonies and vast meetings {x 
sacrifices. Far better to revere the truth than try to appease 
the gods by the shedding of blood . . . Rituals havem 
efficacy ; prayers are vain repetitions; and incantations haw 
no saving power.” And he went “in search of a bette 
4.3 system”. Forced to make his own research into the caus 
of sorrow, deepening his analysis of the “ chains of causation” 
‘within the world of causes, at Jast he solved the problemd 
his New Age. With what scientific precison the Four Neth 
Truths formulate that solution: The existence of sorrow—the 
-cause of sorrow —the cessation of sorrow—these three compos 
the theoretical science of Life, and the fourth is its practical 
application : the Path to liberation. 

Wrong is it to seek for the causes of our sorrows or joys 
in the immediate will of an ego or of a god ; it is in our own 
‘past that these causes are to be found. Ceremonies, therefore, 
are useless to bring them to an end: knowledge of the causes, 
l the science of our past, is the remedy. By knowing the law 
! which brings us again and again back to the world of objects 
and through desire of them to immediate joy or sorrow, am 
by applying that law to our present conduct (dharma), we ire 
ourselves from our past, and step out of that past into the 
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To similar psychological needs, other races answer 
gmilarly, The religion of the Jews, as reformed by Ezra in 
the fifth century B.C. is at once a religion of the past and a 
religion of Jaw. The ideal of the Jews was pinned to their 
patriarchal past, they looked back to the Covenant which the 
geat Ancestor had made with God in the beginning, to the 
cole of conduct which the “God of law” had given to His 
chosen people. Their endeavor was to remain true to that 
gorious heritage, thus making the present worthy of the 
pst. The religion of the Romans laid equal emphasis on 
imitation of the great ancestors, making it their ideal to act 
more majorum, Jupiter was to them also a God of Law, 
organising his Providence as minutely as the Senate organised 
the administration of the city. Roman jurisprudence stil} 
exists to prove how fully they expressed that consciousness of 
law which is the mark of a lower-mind race in its lower-mind 
priod. Another instance is the well-known fact that almost 
al the fourth Race people of Asia professed Ancestor worship 
before they adopted Buddhism. 

Space does not allow our leaving the field of religion for 
| that of science, to follow the Time-consciousness there, but it 
| is a fact that we ever find mechanism—the conception 
of a world fully made in the beginning and continuing by its 
own law of inertia—a characteristic of such periods and races, 
| as indeed the science of our classical times and Newton’s 

“Universal Mechanic” confirm. The “ efficient causes” to 

whose discovery the lower-mind’s analysis normally leads, 

recede into the past, and are the natural ground for mechanism. 
With the Christian faith, which opens the cycle of the 
higher mind or socia] sense, we come to a religion of the 

“future” aspect of the Time-consciousness. Not in the past 
| must we seek for God and truth; the true explanation of life 
i 
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lies neither in the transcendent or immediate, nor in the 
efficient or past, but in the final causes. The present is not 
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the last link in the chain of the past, but the first in the chan 
of the future. On this one life, eternal salvation or condemm 
tion will depend. Repentance, then, is called for, repudiation 
of the past, faith and hope for the future, with a rebirthis 
love—the social sense absolute—in the present. Thus alone 
can we “reckon ourselves alive unto God, through Jess 
Christ, our Lord”. Thus may we “know that we hav 
passed from death to life, because we love the brethren” 
“For,” saith the Lord Christ: ‘He that heareth oy 
word and believeth on Him that sent me hath everlasting life, 
and shall not come to the condemnation, but is passed from 
death to life ”.* 

Reincarnation is not taught, because on that momentos 
decision to which the soul is now urged, to leave “ the flesh’ 
and “ put on the spirit,” the fate of the ego is made to hang, 
faint reflection in this fifth sub-race of the fifth Root-Raced 
the Greater Day of Judgment, in the fifth Race of the fifth 
Round, when the Lord of Love will return to judge between “th 
quick and the dead”. The ego, in fact, cannot be left to enter 
into possession of the powers of life which the buddhic periu 
will offer him, unless he has mastered the personality in the 
moral struggle of the social sense period, in other words, until 
he has mastered the “ causes ” inberent in the Causal body. 

Race psychology makes it plain that in the special fieli 
of our survey the Christian civilisation has added to th 
present and the past aspects of spiritual time, that of the 
future. In emotional periods, the final causes are fused with 
the immediate and the efficient and are felt as a motionless 
transcendence, like Plato’s Ideas, or the Universals of our 
Middle Ages, an abstract eternal present, a static model which 
Nature labors to bring into concrete manifestation. In lower: 
mind periods, the efficient causes are brought into objectivity, 


1i. John, 3, 14. 
2 John, 5, 24. 
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they pass from the world of transcendence into that of natural 
phenomena, and form the basis of mechanistic science. In 
ie science of evolution, which is the distinctive creation of 
ar fifth sub-race, objective knowledge of the final causes is 
add to that of the efficient; for here the true object of 
«ence is neither classification nor mechanism, as scientists 
i our own day are beginning clearly to perceive, but the 
direction, tendency or meaning of progress, ż.e., the end. 

There should, therefore, be no surprise, still less distur- 
boce, when in the unfailing sureness of His divine wisdom 
the World-Teacher calls us to a realisation of spiritual 
tme as a whole in the unity of immediate experience— 
the buddhi of the higher-mind. We are not to remain the 
prisoners of the three times, because we now reach the 
end of the higher-mind cycle to which the unfoldment of 
the three times belongs, and the synthesis of the time- 
consciousness is within our reach. The three causes, im- 
mediate, efficient and final can be seized at one grasp if we 
talise that we are the creators of present, past and future, 
! the immanent life or consciousness whose flow we have 
called present, past or future, according to our position in 

tation to its stream. Floating upon its surface and carried 

away by its rush in the emotions, we knew it as present ; 
tuming our backs to the sea and seeking whence it had come 
| b our standing-place, we knew it as past; following it from 
spring to sea, we have known it as an endless flowing towards 
the future. But let us cease to be tied to a particular position 
on the bank of the river; let us know ourselves as the waters 
which indeed flow from spring to sea, but also return from 
| sa to spring. Let us know ourselves as the water of life, 
abide within its living experience, and spring, stream and sea 
| ae united for us at every moment of our existence-~a libera- 


tion truly. And what does it matter if we reach that ex- 
petience as rivulet or mighty river? Is not life, whatever its 
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stages of evolution, present in everyone and open 
experience ? 

In the gospel of experience, or of immanente, an 
might also call it, we find then a clearer definition of fiib 
race consciousness than even the magnificently broad outho 
of Theosophy, the science of spiritual evolution, could picim 
for us, but one that confirms Theosophy with infinitely grean 
power than the most elaborate analysis of doctrine could he 
done. Other parts of the gospel of experience might 
analysed in a similar way and lead to the same conclusix 
The World-Teacher brings to the fifth Race consummate 
of its own consciousness, to the ego the realisation of st 
unity, the one form of life-experience to which the fifth Ra 
can aspire. The buddhi, whose consciousness the sixth Ru 
Race will slowly unfold through sub-race after sub-race wi 
be not merely the experience of life human, but of life unive 
sal; not only, to keep our simile, the knowledge of onenes 
with the river of causes in the higher mind, but with the 
waters of hfe by which all beings are quickened, whe 
filtering into tissue of crystal, plant, animal and man is grow 
and evolution. And the buddhi of the seventh Root-Race wi 
be the consciousness of oneness with the Divine Unity abst 
from Whom all life has sprung, the Cause of causes, the tim 
less Root of Time. 


J. E. Marai 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH LECTURING? 
By ALEXANDER HORNE, B.Sc. 


N Harper’s Magasine for July, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
an eminent American preacher, contributes a brilliantly 
illuminating article under the caption, “What is the Matter 
wih Preaching?” In this article he not only analyses the 
stuation with deep psychological insight into the mainsprings 
of human thought and emotion, but—and this is far more 
important—he furnishes us with a recipe for remedying the 
allment, based on a lifetime of practical experience. Now the 
situation in which modern preaching finds itself is so similar 
t that surrounding the Theosophical lecture platform that 
Dr. Fosdick’s prescription should be of interest to every 
Theosophical worker, and it is for his benefit that we give the 
following condensation of the article in question. 


THE DIAGNOSIS 


Dr. Fosdick says: 


One obvious trouble with the mediocre lecture,’ even when 
harmless, is that it is uninteresting. Jt does not matter. It could as 
well be left unsaid. It produces this effect of emptiness and futility 
largely because it establishes no connection with the real interests of 
the audience. It takes for granted in the minds of people ways of 
thinking which are not there, misses the vital concerns which are 
there, and in consequence uses a method of approach which does not 
function. . . . The lecturer is starting at the wrong end. He is 


1} have in many cases substituted the word “ lecture” for the word “ sermon” as 
used by Dr. Fosdick, and ‘‘ audience ” for congregation,” in order to make his paper 
applicable for us. 
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thinking first of his ideas, original or acquired, when he should fx 
think of his people. . . . He is starting with a subject, whens 
he should start with an object. Nothing that he says cag 
subject, however wise and important, matters much unless it mb 
at the beginning vital contact with the practical life and dk 
thinking of the audience. 


To illustrate the author’s idea from out of our om 
lecture-topics, we might say that a talk on, say, the planes 
nature or the powers latent in man is destined to fall flat fre 
the point of view of the enquirer or beginner in Theosophy. 
unless at the very beginning it is pointed out to him just wha 
significance the Theosophical viewpoint on these subjects ba 
on his own particular life. Every man comes to Theosop 
with the query, expressed or unexpressed: “What œ 
Theosophy do for me?” And if the enquirer leaves a lect 
hall without the feeling that the lecture has done somethy 
for him personally, then the lecture has been a failure. 


THE REMEDY 


Dr. Fosdick emphasises : 


Every lecture should have for its purpose the solving of sm 
problem—a vital, important problem, puzzling minds, burdenny 
consciences, distracting lives--and every lecture which tackles a ml 
problem, throws even a little light on it, and helps some individai 
practically to find their way through it, cannot altogether œ 
uninteresting. . . . One way or another the audience should st 
that the lecturer is engaged in a serious and practical endeavors 
state fairly a problem which actually exists in their lives, and the 
to throw what light on it he can. Any lecturer who even wit 
moderate skill is thus helping folk to solve their real problems 
“functioning”. He never will lack an audience. 


The author then goes on to make a significant remark. 


The Bible is a searchlight, not so much intended to be lookeds: 
as to be thrown upon a shadowed spot. 


The same illuminating statement might well be eppliti 
to whatever authority or belief the speaker may be basing hi 
Theosophical lecture on, whether it be The Secret Doctrine, 
the theory of reincarnation, or what not. What we mut 
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ever bear in mind is that it is not a scholarly analysis that 
interests the public. What they want to know is, how can 
these things help them in their daily life? In other words, 
not a discussion around a book, an idea, a belief, or a 
personality, but a practical application of any of these things 
to practical problems. 


MAKING THE AUDIENCE THINK 


The object of Theosophy is not to make a man accept a 
philosophy or a doctrine, but to make him think for himself. 
That much is generally conceded, no matter how we may 
vary in our conception of what “ Theosophy ” constitutes. In 
the words of Mr. Jinaradjadasa, every man must discover for 
himself his own Theosophy. This fundamental truism applies 
to the subject of Theosophical lecturing in the sense that we 
may consider a lecture as having been successful, not when 
two or three dear old ladies have come up to the lecturer with 
the remark: “I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed 
your Jecture,” but, rather, when it has made the individual 
| auditor ¿Aink 

Dr. Fosdick points out two fundamental types of speakers, 
in illustration of the above. One type is dogmatic, assertive, 
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— 


uncompromising. 
He has settled the matter concerning which he is speaking, and 
| is not asking our opinion. He is telling us! 


The minister’s conclusions in this connection are worthy 
of very serious consideration, for we sometimes have this 
type of lecturer in our midst. Says Dr. Fosdick: 


| This method has long since lost its influence over intelligent 

' people, and the future does not belong to it. The future, I think, 
belongs to a type of lecture which can best be described as an 
adventure in co-operative thinking between the speaker and his 
audience . . . The speaker takes hold of a real problem in our 
lives and, stating it better than we could state it, goes on to deal with 
it fairly, frankly, helpfully. The result is inevitable: he makes 
us think 
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Here, too, we are dealing with lecturing in terms of good 
pedagogy. The “lecture” method of instruction is no longer in the 
ascendent . . . More and more, good teaching is discussional, 
co-operative . . . From the desire to use some such method 
in religious instruction has come the forum in modern churches, 
and the questionaire group after the sermon, where these who wish 
can put objections and inquiries to the preacher, ... The 
principle behind such methods is psychologically right. We never 
really “get ” an idea until we have thought it for ourselves. 


In Theosophical circles an attempt, such as this to get the 
audience to take an active part in the lecture, has resulted in 
the opportunity of asking questions at the end of the lecture. 
This is good practice, not only because answering these ques- 
tions puts across additional information to the audience, but 
because the listener, thinking he may have a question to ak 
later on, will be more on the alert, and will follow the 
speaker’s arguments with greater attentiveness. He will tend, 
more and more, to think for himself. Being in an active 
frame of mind, it will appear to him as if the talk is aime 
directly at him and his own particular problems. This isas 
it should be. 

A wise speaker can so build his talk that it will be, note 
dogmatic monologue, but a co-operative dialogue in which all sorisof 
things in the minds of the audience—objections, questions, doubts, 
and confirmations—will be brought to the front and fairly dealt with. 


This requires clairvoyance on the speaker’s part, but any man who 
lacks that has no business to speak anyway. 


Recently, in a school chapel, so I am told, the headmaster was 
only well started on his sermon when a professor mounted the pulpit 
beside him and offered u criticism of what he was saying. Great 
excitement reigned. The headmaster answered the objection, but the 
professor remained in the pulpit, and the sermon that day wasa 
running discussion between the two on a great theme in religion. To 
say that the boys were interested is to put it mildly. They never had 
been so worked up over anything religious before. It turned out after- 
ward that the whole affair had been prearranged. It was an experi 
ment in a new kind of preaching, where one man does not producea 
monologue, but where diverse and competing points of view ate 
frankly dealt with. 


The application of this novel idea to Theosophical lecturing 
is obvious. While the actual duplication of such a double 
barrelled lecture, so to speak, might be impracticable in most 
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cases, the principle is worth bearing in mind. Let the 
composite mind of your non-Theosophical audience furnish you 
(ic imagination} with your objections and counter-arguments, 
and you will have much in your lecture that will be of vital 
interest to them. At the same time, all danger {and it ts a 
gave danger) of talking “over the heads ” of your audience 
will be definitely done away with. Dr. Fosdick illustrates 
this method of lecturing and points out that the lecturer 


must see clearly and state fairly what people other than himself 
are thinking on the matter in hand. He may often make this so 
explicit as to begin paragraphs with such phrases as: “ But some of 
you will say,” or: “‘ Let us consider a few questions that inevitably 
aise.” . . . Such lecturing when it is well done always possesses 
at important quality. It is not militant and pugnacious but irenic, 
kindly, and constructively helpful. How much the churches (and our 
lecture platforms) need such discourses! . Lectures that try to 
face the people’s real problems with them, meet their difficulties, 
aswer their questions, interpret their experiences in sympathetic, 
wise, and understanding co-operation— what a dearth of them 


ot tp ety 
a i vore 


there is ! 
One criticism Dr. Fosdick frankly applies to church 
sermons we might with equal frankness apply to one type of 


lecture we unfortunately find it difficult to do away with 


altogether. 

We have endless sermons of sheer propaganda where preachers 

set out by hook or crook to put something over on the congregation. 
There is a tendency, in other words, to be jesuitical, and 

this tendency must be watched. The Theosophical lecturer 

should be certain, before he embarks on a topic, that excess of 

zeal, or depth of conviction, does not cause him to overstep the t 
bounds of fairness, truth, and strict accuracy. It is so easy, 
for instance, to take a quotation out of its context and give it a 
meaning different from that originally intended, or at least, a 

` meaning more or Jess far-fetched, or exaggerated. We see 
this done so often with Scriptural texts. (The devil can quote 
Scripture to his purpose, says Shakespeare.) Equally easy is 
it to use a line of reasoning that is not strictly logical, and, 
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either through intellectual carelessness or lack of absolue 
sincerity, impose it on the audience in such a way that it wil 
appear reasonable. This method may succeed in “ proving” 
an argument, but it will never call forth that egoic responsem 
the part of the listeners that should be the real goal of 
Theosophical! lecture. 

That the “ project” method which Dr, Fosdick puts for. 
ward has many dangers, the author frankly recognises, 
Such a talk 


can be offensively personal, practically trivial, and narrowed 
to the conscious needs of mediocre people. But these perversions ate 
the fault of just such unskilled handling as would wreck any metho 
whatsoever. 


What Dr. Fosdick insists upon is that preaching ai 
lecturing to be effective, must be creative. 


A true preacher is creative. He does more than discuss: 
subject; he produces the thing itself in the people who hear it. As 
an English bishop said about Phillips Brooks: “He makes m 
feel so strong.” 


And to be creative it is not enough to play with ideas; we 
must play on motives, the main-springs of human action 
As Dr. Fosdick points out: 


There is where much of our modern preaching fails, the oi 
preachers at their best did know where the major motives were: fea, 
love, gratitude. self-preservation, altruism . . . T often think tht 
we modern preachers talk about psychology a great deal more than ou 
predecessors did but use it a great deal less. 


Often one reads modern sermons with amazement. How d 
the preachers expect to get anything done in human life with sud 
discourses? They do not come within reaching distance of any 
powerful motives in man’s conduct. They are keyed to arguma- 
tation rather than to creation. They produce essays, which means 
that they are chiefly concerned with the elucidation of a theme. If 
they were producing sermons they would be chiefly concerned with 
the transformation of personality . 


Lecturing becomes thrilling business when it successtully 
achieves this definite direction and aim. A lecture, then, is a 
engineering operation by which a chasm is spanned so that spiritual 
oor ag one side are actually transported into personal lives upm 
the other. 


| 


Alexander Horne 
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To speak Theosophically, we would say that a good lecture 
is a bridge reaching from the heights of the Himalayas down 
to the depths of people’s hearts. 


There is nothing that people are so interested in as themselves, 
their own problems, and the way to solve them. That fact is basic. 
ho lecturing that neglects it can raise a ripple on an audience. It is 
the primary starting point of all successful public speaking, and for 
once the requirements of practical success and ideal helpfulness 
coincide. He who really helps folk to understand their own lives 
and see their way through their spiritual problems is performing one 
of the most important functions in the modern world. 


EVERY man nets only what he understands. 
id * + a 
The greatest need of all ages is to induce people to think 
for themselves. Thinking is the only process by which one 
can pacome free from dogmas and creeds. 
* = * x 
As soon as you can say what you think, and not what 
some other person has thought for you, you are on the way to 
| being a remarkable man. 
a + t r a 
Liberty of judgment is everyone’s right, yet how few 
there are that make use of this right. For the use of this 
nght depends upon self-improvement by meditation, considera- 
tion, examination, prayer, and the like. These things are 
antecedent and pre-requisite. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ISLAM 


By NADARBEG K. MIRZA 


II 


Latiah Illallah ! 
There is no God but God. 


That is the simple yet profound creed on which the man- 
sion of Islam ‘rests. It is technically known as the doctrine 
of Tawhid or the blessed Oneness, and is usually taken in its 
literal sense to mean that there is in the universe only one 
God. Strictly speaking, however, this is not a correct render- } 
ing. It really means that there is nothing but God in the! 
whole universe; that everything that exists, whether animate), 
or inanimate is He. The one is merely a belief in the} 
Oneness of God while the other is its realisation, The realisz: 
tion is reached in four stages: First comes the belief, next 
follows seeking, then comes knowledge, which is finally 
followed by the realisation of the Oneness. 

It is as well to follow these stages from the lowest to th 


highest. The elementary teaching of Islam commences with 
the belief: 


Qu? huwa ‘Ilahu ahead, 
Say, the Lord is One. 


This teaching is again and again repeated in several verses 


in the Quran; but the following quotations bring out the fat 
clearly enough. 


Wa ilahukum tlahum wahid. 
And your God is one God. 
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Allahu La ilaha illa Huwa. 
God! there is no God but He. 


Wa ma min tlahim itla illahun wahid. 

And there is no God but one God. 

A glance into the history of Arabia when Islam was 
revealed, shows the necessity for such a doctrine which aimed 
at unity. The condition of Arabia at that time must have 
been very similar to the state of affairs in India now; Hindis 
fighting with Muhammadans, Muhammadans fighting with 
Christians. As now, so then, religion was the greatest divid- 
ing factor. There was not only a difference of religion but 
also a difference of sects in every religion. There were 
the innumerable gods of Egypt and Greece, to these were 
added the gods of Hinditism; there was sun worship and 
idol worship. Long before the Christian era people had 
entirely lost sight of the great God of the Universe and 
were worshipping either His creation or His attributes. 
The Lord Christ was the first to realise this fact. He 
preached the Fatherhood of God and did a great deal towards 
turning people’s thoughts to the One God. But even Christi- 
anity, though it reduced the number of gods considerably, still 
left the doctrine of the Trinity—the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. And, as was natural, in a very short time again 
there was confusion which gave rise to division. Then came 
llim with its doctrine of Tawhid (Oneness) which hoped to 
unite all by their contemplation of the one Object instead of 
the many. 

“God! There is no God but He.” As has been said: had 
there been two gods in the universe, the whole system would . | RS 
have collapsed. E 

However ignorant a Musalmān may be, he recognises 
the eternal existence of the one God from whom he emanated 
and to whom he is ultimately to return. He knows himself 
to be part and parcel of God, who therefore becomes the centre 
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of his existence. This, of course, does not mean theta 

Musalman thinks he is God. As has been beautifully put by 

a poet: 

| Adam ko Khuda mut kaho, Adam Khuda Nahin, 
| Latkin Khuda Kay Nur say, Adam Juda Nahin. 


Say not that man is God for man is not God, 
| ut man has no separate existence from the Nur of God. 


That, practically speaking, is the general belief of the 
average Musalman: though he is not a God, he has m 
separate existence outside his God. “In Him (or in His Mer 
or Aura} he lives and moves and has his being.” 

One can easily understand how difficult it must have been 
for the people to give up their concrete gods at once, and t 
realise the idea of an abstract God. Not that the other 
systems had any inherent defect in them. The defect lay in 
the understanding of the people themselves. In worshipping 
the various aspects of God or His creation, they lost sight a 
God Himself. To get over this difficulty Isl4m endowed Gol 
with ninety-nine names, each describing one of His attnbutes. 
God is the Merciful, the Compassionate, the Just, the Generous 
etc., etc. In all these attributes lay food for contem- 
plation for all natures of men. Whether it is the attribute 
of mercy or compassion which attracts him the most, an 
aspirant has the widest scope. Taking a concrete example d 
any attribute of God, he can meditate on it all his life without 
losing sight of God to whom that attribute is attached. lis 
possible to meditate on a single attribute so long and » 
completely as to lose sight of the attribute and realise that 
Oneness which is God. 
| Moreover in Islam all the prayers and meditations have 
been so arranged as to direct the attention of the discipie to an 
abstract idea of God. The very first essential of prayer in 
Islam is a sense of the presence of God. 

Yet, with all the ninety-nine names, the first name 
is Allah, which denotes the idea of an abstract God. And 
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a the end of the list of names appears the significant 
passage : 

Ya man tagqaddasa ‘ani ‘l-ashbahi datuh wa tanazah ‘an 
Hushabatt l-amthali sifatun, 


| 
| O Thou! whose abstract nature is free from illustrations and 
| whose attributes are beyond examples ; 

ity whose attributes are beyond description and cannot 
adequately be even conceived by a human mind, 


Mr. Quari remarks: 


The belief that He knows, implies that His knowledge is His 
owe peculiar knowledge which cannot be compared to our knowledge- 
..» He exists, in a sense, by Himself, and all attributes exist 
eternally in Himself. 

If a disciple is sincere enough, he very soon develops a 
desire to KNOW the God he is worshipping, and on whose 
, attibute or attributes he has so Jong been meditating. By 
slow degrees this desire grows and takes root, and the disciple 
definitely enters upon the second stage towards the realisation 
of God —which is that of the search. 
Peculiarly, in Islam, the search begins in a negative sort 
| of way. Having learnt to discriminate between the right and 
the wrong, the disciple makes a definite atiempt to advance 
fom the unreal to the real. By a number of practices he is. 
taught the lesson of desirelessness. Again and again he 
tres to wean himself away from the objects of the senses 
| which have attracted him so Jong. One after another he 
drops his attachments which have held him in bondage. 

Moderation as the means of controlling passion, prayer as the 

means of fanning the sacred fire, and charity as the means of 
overcoming all selfishness, are made the guiding principles of a 
disciple’s life. 

‘ Thus, step by step, the disciple’s attention is turned 
from the objective to the subjective and he is aware of a 
new awakening, a rebirth, as it were, into a life which is 
larger and more holy. 
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Quoting again from Mr. Quari’s essay on Islam: 


Wealth, which has all along been regarded as a possession andan 
achievement, becomes the mistress of charity and is freely spent in 
the service of humanity. Woman who has hitherto been regarded as 
the emporium of passion becomes the temple of divine adoration and 
helps the spiritual growth. All crookedness disappears, al! thoms 
are turned into flowers and lo! hate loves and pride becomesa 
worshipper. 


For the time, however, this search leads nowhere. Ofter 
the disciple is dejected and downcast. Having once tumet 
his back upon them, the pleasures of the world attract him w 
longer. He has finally passed the outer gates of the unreal, 
but the real is yet nowhere in sight. Between the two he 
wanders hopeless and forlorn. He feels lost. He has nothing 
definite to lean on except a blind faith in God’s grace and 
mercy. His faith is his only passport. This is the stage in 
which the disciple begins to realise his own individual 
helplessness. “I am humble,” “ Without His grace | am 
nobody,” are the cries of this stage of the search. Now Gol 
becomes the father, the mother, the teacher and the Guru. 
He is allin all. “He” now begins to dwell where “I” was 
so long the master. 

It is but natural that having become so entirely dependent 
upon God the disciple begins to develop a keener desire to 
know Him, With a concentrated mind, therefore, the disciple 
renews his search and with every breath, with every thought, 
word and deed he thinks of his God. And gradually, as if ia 
answer to his constant prayer, the Divine Mind vibrates with 
compassion and the doors of knowledge are let open to th 
seeker with the divine call: 


Ya ayyatuha 'l-nafsu 'l-mutma Vinnatu ‘rjt ’'i ila rabbit 
radiyatun mardiyah fa 'dkhuli ‘ibadi wa 'dkhuli jamuati. 


O peaceful heart! O restful Soul! return to thy Lord satisfied 
and accepted. Enter into the circle of my chosen ones and the garden 
of the blessed. 


The knowledge which is now his, opens for the disciple 
the doors of his intuition. The differences in Nature disappeat 
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gd all is harmony. Everywhere, in everything he discerns 
the image of God. Knowing God, the disciple begins 
_ to know himself. The individual existence ceases, all 
: limitations vanish and he sees the One eternal existence 


| running through all. 
| As the disciple progresses, his knowledge grows; the 


mysteries of names and numbers become known to him and 
in all actions he sees God as the one Actor. Darkness 
disappears and light becomes visible and his existence becomes 
me with the existence of God. It is at this stage that the 
disciple loses sight even of the attributes of God and stands on 


the threshold of realisation. 
With regard to the stage of realisation of the Oneness 


of God, I cannot do better than to quote from Mr. Quari’s 
essay : 


The state of realisation of Oneness, in which the knower and 
the known, the subject and the object are reduced to what may be 
emed One, although conveying no numerical meaning, is hardly 
within the province of description. Suffice it to say that. . . when 
he disciple reaches the spiritual realm of the absolute, where there 
isneither addition nor subtraction, where he has reached “ nowhere,” 

| although he has reached “ somewhere,” he finds himself exactly at 
the point, where the soul in its true abstract nature reigned before 
iscamation. He is soul, he is knowledge, he is intelligence, he is 
happiness. “He is” is no more to be asserted. The Qurdn alludes 


fo this state in the following verse: 


Hal ata ‘alal-insant hinun min al-dahri lam yakun shay’an 
medakura, 


Has man realised that state when he was what could not be 


described ? 


Having once realised this Oneness, the master of Oneness 
(Muwahid} now lives to lead a life of practical harmony. Having 
crossed out all selfishness. he now lives entirely in purity and divine 

: love, only caring for others and ready to make any sacrifice, however 
great. in the service of humanity. Knowing now fully the mystery 
of life and love, he becomes all life and love and who could be more 
useful than he? . . . With knowledge and realisation power is gained 
and this, smoothening the path of usefulness and service, completes 
the circuit of life and man is declared to have fulfilled his mission. 
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Inni ja-ilum fi'l-ardi khalifah. 
We have our representative on earth, 
is worked up to and man now truly represents God. 

I have deliberately quoted at some length to show the 
similarity of thought and expression in the philosophica 
literature of Theosophy and Islam. Truly, after a certai 
stage the differences lie only in the seeming. 

Though all the instructions in various schools of philosophy 
in Islam are based on the teachings of the Quran, each schol 
has a system of its own. But they all lead to the same godl. 
I have the details of several systems before me as I write. li 
is not necessary to go into them here. It may however 
interest Co-masonic readers to know that one of the fratera: 
ties work up to the text: 


Kullu shay’—in halikun ill waghahu. 
Nothing but the radiance of His light shall endure. 


These fraternities also hold that involution and evolution 
are but two phases of the One Eternal Existence. All the 
varieties in nature are said to be the reflection or manifes 
tation of the same Oneness. Life is one though the forms ke 
many. Or, to put it in the language of Islim: 


Al haqqu mahsusan wal khalgu ma’ qulum. 
God is involved and the Universe is evolved. 


Nadarbeg K. Mirza 


THE UNIVERSAL MYSTERY 


“HOMAGE TO THEE, RA, THE INVISIBLE LIGHT!”? 
By A. KAMENSKY 


[None of the MSS. found in the tombs of the Kings of Thebes, 
there is a prayer addressed to the God of the Invisible 
Light, Rā. He is called “the Lord of the hidden spheres, 
from which the essence of all is born ”, the “ scarabée, who 
! closes his wings before the sunset”, and also “the God, 
crowned with the golden Disk”. His Face is the “ Unseen 
Reality ”. He is compared to a “ Great Lion, who creates 


1 From an ancient Egyptian prayer. 
$ 
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heaven and endows with the gift of speech”; he is “the 
Head of all the Powers of the Holy Sphere”. He is “the 
Lord of Light, illuminating all hidden things”; His Face is 
the “ Face of the God of Light ”. 

Ra leads Osiris, the Lord of the visible Light, in the 
sacred House of Silence, and Osiris becomes Ra? 

The sun has ever been the symbol of Logos. He alw 
symbolises the Sons of God, His Messengers, in the same way 
as an ambassador represents the king. Thus the Grea 
Initiates, who incarnate on earth as men to fulfil a great 
mission, are symbolised by the Sun, for they are representing 
him. And each one of them being a reflexion of the Logos, 
manifests on earth something of this world-activity, in the same 
way as the visible sun reflects the light of the Unseen Sun. 

The drama of the Logos and of His Messengers is ex- 
pressed in the sun-myth. In the ancient times it was 
represented by the priests, initiates in the Temple, and was 
called “the Mysteries”. The descent of the Logos in matter 
was first the subject of the Drama, His victory over darkness 
and His radiant Resurrection. Then—by analogy~the 
descent of the human soul into matter, the suffering in the 
prison of flesh and the resurrection by recognition of its 
divinity and union with the Spirit Immortal. The neophytes 
had a long time of preparation before they could be admitted 
to the Mysteries and by their participation they became 
“initiates,” for the “Sons of Osiris” had acquired power 
over life and death. Each one of them became thus a 
“ Messenger of the Sun ”. 

It is interesting to note that in the Mysteries the same 
symbols were used in different countries. The lower nature 
{earth, water, air, fire), had to be overcome first, then the astral 
element (the rushing waters) and the mental element (the 


‘It is noteworthy thet in India also there were two Suns, to whom bomageis 
made by the Vedic poets: the Lord of the Invisib'e Light, Savitar, and the Lord of the 
Visible Light, Sarya, 
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oe struck by lightning). After those victories, the neo- 
thyte was led into the Inner Temple and over its portal he 
ay the shining “Star of Initiation”. Another symbol was 
revealed to him in the Inner Temple: the crown of the sage 
(the diadem of the mage). It symbolised the last degree of 
te ascent, which synthesised the whole trodden Patb, 
sowing the perfect union of knowledge and love: the flame 
d devotion was to be renewed and refreshed in the springs 
d Wisdom; the burning heart was to be lifted by the golden 
wngs of deep knowledge and infinite tolerance, for the “ son of 
kiris” had become the “son of Ra”. The initiates greeted 
lim with the salutation: “ We greet Thee, the representative 
d the King. Thou and Osiris art one. Thou hast become 
the son of Ra!” 

And the new initiate answered with a proud joy: “I 
hve attained the land of Truth. I am resurrected, as a 
iving God, and I shine amidst the legion of the heaven-born 
Gods, for 1 belong to Them.” 

Thus, the Mysteries revealed the great Truth that the 
immanent God becomes the Messenger of the transcendent God, 
in his capacity to manifest on earth His Love, His Will, His 
Wisdom, and His Joy. Thus the things which were hidden, 

| have become visible. The Unseen Sun has illuminated the 
j world of the visible sun, and the Mystery of the Star has 
become one with the Mystery of the Sun. 

| k is for the fulfilment of this great Mystery that 
Heavenly Messengers come on earth, for the destiny of 
humanity is to become divine. Each son of man must grow 
j lo know himself as a “Son of Light,” and to unite with 
“Osiris”. In this “Divine Union”, he becomes so to say 
“Osiris Himself”, and enters “Ra”, the “ Invisible Light”. 


A. Kamensky 


| t The Peace and Glory of Nirvana. 


[ 


GLADIOLUS 


IN my garden, sauntering solus, 
Came I on a gladiolus— 

But, before I bent my knee, 
Something strange occurred to me. 


What had been a flower now glowed a 
Crimson-lanterned peaked pagoda, 
Sacred to the More-than-Man 

In the islands of Japan. 


On my garden fell the mood a 
Painter puts about a Buddha: 
Inward sight where sorrows cease ; 
Power at poise with radiant peace. 


In my garden knelt I solus 

At the shrine of gladiolus, 

Lit, to pleasure more than sight, 
By and for the Lord of Light. 


James H. Covsits 
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METHODS OF SPIRITUAL TRAINING 
By BisHop J. |. WEDGWOOD 
(Concluded from page 305) 


W" are told that there are three main divisions or group- 
ings in the Hierarchy of the world, and I am inclined 

bthink that we can best envisage the subject of diversity in 
ritual training if we study the activities of these three 
groups. At the head of each group stands an official—the 
Manu, the Bodhisattva, and the Mahachohan. There is a 
luther division into seven rays, but we need not concern 
ourselves with this for the moment. You will remember 
that in some of those excellent diagrams which figure in our 
Theosophical literature, the Procession of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father is shown. Each successively “steps 
dwn” a plane beyond the other. This gives an indication of 
the nature of the work that is to be expected from neophytes 
belonging to these three groupings respectively. Those 
belonging to the line of the Mahachohan are likely to be given 
work of the most concrete character. It is not a question of 
! one type of work being higher or lower than another, but only 
of their occupying different places in the economy of the world, 
In mystic tradition three Paths are spoken of, which 
range themselves naturally under the three great Heads. In 
this case there is difference of dignity. They are to be trodden 
successively by all. First, the Path of Purification or Purgation 
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under the Holy Spirit; next the Path of Humination unde 
the Son, and thirdly the Path of Union coming under th 
Father aspect. These three Paths represent phases in the 
spiritual life of all aspirants. The first leads one to th 
Portal of Initiation, and through that we enter upon the Way 
of Illumination. At a higher stage we enter upon th 
Way of Union. 

If we can reach some understanding of the work ant 
duties of the three great Officials who represent in the 
Hierarchy the Persons of the Blessed Trinity, we shall better 
be able to grasp the real unity which lies behind the different 
phases of the work of these three lines. In dealing with such 
high Personages, we cannot hope to grasp what is the nature 
of Their work except in the most superficial sense. But we 
are given to understand that whilst the Manu and Bodhisattva 
are largely concerned with plannmg for the future, its 
the special task of the Mahachohan “to carry on” wit 
things as they are. For instance, the Life of the Bodhisattva 
continues to sustain the various religious institutions 
for which He is responsible, but in His office He 
may be seen rather as the great centre of Wisdom 
and Love, and as fulfilling the part of the Prophe, 
whose task it is to disclose new aspects of Truth to an advancing 
world. The Mahachohan is, on the same basis of thought, the 
typical Priest who maintains the established order of things, 
so that no help may fail along the lines which the Divine 
Wisdom has planned for the world-at-large. He is Head o 
the great department of administration, and His workers are 
concerned largely with the concrete and practical. In occult 
training it would be their method to help people towards “the 
next step forward,” rather than to lift themselves out of the 
world of activity and to dwell upon the abstractions of the 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit is as “a rushing mighty wind” and 
He manifests Himself in tongues. The Second Aspect breathes 
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ather “in the Silence”. His is not the way of activity, but 
d spiritual illumination. His voice is “the Voice of the 
Silence’. The work on this line and the methods of training 
ae again different. Great attention has to be paid to the 
catrol of the whole nature, so that the voice of intuition can 
make itself heard in the stillness of a tranquil personality. 
Ideals are to be held up before the world, and the workers of this 
group must be radiating centres of love. There is not much 
that can profitably be said here about the pioneers of the first 
mup. They are often like fish out of water in the physical 
world, because their ultimate work has to be to channel the 
pwer of the Spiritual King for the carrying out of His arche- 
fypal plan. They have to be trained to self-dependence, to 
geat doggedness and perseverance. Their life is often lonely 
cause their true Aabitat is the steeps of the mountain—the 
imc consciousness. It is only the more developed ones who 
tan be trusted to bring down their powers to the physical 
wold, They generally have stormy lives, and H. P. B. is 
reputed to have said that during several incarnations they 
ten die sudden and perhaps violent deaths. Their training is 
not unlike that of the boy who is taught to swim by being 
thrown into the river and told to find his way back to the 
tank, They conquer by the sheer power of the will within 
them, 
| As time presses, I will take up just one other aspect of 
dur subject—one which is often greatly misunderstood at the 
present time. It is the question of training through cere- 
monial. Spiritual training cannot be considered from the 
pint of view of the individual alone, it has also to be studied 
from that of humanity, or groups of humanity, collectively. 
No aspirant to spirituality can afford to disregard his neigh- 
bor. We are all inter-dependent the one on the other, for we 
are all knit together in the fellowship of the One Life. This 
| is a point often overlooked by mystics. The teaching that the 
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external world is to be disregarded logically implies tk 
exclusion of our fellow-men. And there is a sense in whit 
our fellow-men represent the God exterior to us, with whomtk 
God within us has to make relation. (Of course the sam 
idea applies to Nature, and to the whole of the phenomend 
world, which also is instinct with the Divine Life.) Oned 
the rays, the Seventh, is frequently called the Ray of Cee 
monial, People seem sometimes to think that those on tha 
ray spend all their time doing ceremonies. That is, of cours, 
a silly misconception—though quite true in one sense, in tha 
every modification of our consciousness, physical, emotionaia 
mental, reacts on matter, and involves therefore the ued 
form, which is ceremony. We might get a larger and mr 
adequate appreciation of the ray if we were to call it “te 
Ray of Right Relationship”. It is sometimes called “the 
Ray of Order”. It is the Ray par excellence on which w 
make a study of the use of form. And let me point oti 
passing that the right use of form is a thing which has tok 
acknowledged and recognised, though people seem to talk an 
think a great deal more about their abuse. So long as wear 
in manifestation, we are wedded to form and therefore t 
ceremony. There is the fundamental duality of Life ast 
Form, Spirit and Matter. The good folks who glibly tell yu 
that they intend to simplify their lives and divest themselves 
of “ all forms and ceremonies ” have only one resort—a rather 
difficult one at our present stage—namely, to escape irom 
manifestation. But to come back to our subject—we have 
only to watch the behavior of people in the street, to see hot 
little conception they have of “right relationship” to one 
another in life. Some friends meet in the street—they stop 
dead on the pavement, as though it were their own exclusive 
property, and start kissing each other and talking, oblivios 
of the other passers-by. You have the beginnings of a sensed 
collective action in some countries. In England we havea 
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very public-spirited habit of lining up in gueues at a bank 

or ticket office. Some countries have this, some have not. 
, But to watch the battle to board a London bus on a rainy day, 
| yu would think that you were living amidst a troop of 

savages. 

The fact is, we have all been in the habit of thinking 
frst and foremost of ourselves. This has been necessary for 
ar development in the past. It has become a habit and 
instinctive with us. This self-interest lies at the root of all 
ar troubles and sorrows. A man who is more interested in 
people bigger than himself (from whom he can learn}; or in 
people of his own level or lower (whom he can help); or who 
is more interested in the big impersonal events of life than in 
bis own petty pleasures and moods—that man remains un- 
disturbed amid the storms and turmoil of life, for they cannot 
sriously affect him. Self-disinterestedness, in regard to the 
lower self, is the foundation of all occultism. And as a man 
ftows to be outward-turned by habit and instinct, he forms 
gadually for himself a code of his relationship with other 
ople, beacuse he feels himself to be part of the one whole. 
The true occultist is a perfect gentleman. And the “manners” 
ofthe gentleman are the natural expression of his relationship to 

| his environment. 

There is no better training-school for this work than the 
traditional ceremonial institutions. Physical right relationship 
is learned from drill or eurythmics. But we have also to 
consider emotion and thought. I have given a great deal of 
atention to this kind of collective work in the Church and in 
Freemasonry, and | have found that by proper training people 
can be brought into the self-realisation of a collective conscious- 
ness which is that of the group—tlarger and infinitely grander 
than the imprisoned consciousness of the personality. Added 
to this, we have the tremendously expansive influence of the 
angels and of those Great Ones who stand behind these 
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institutions, and use them as a channel for the helping of thei 
members, and through those members of the world around, 
The moral that we can draw from the study of they 
different ways of spiritual training is that the world’s grea 
work has to be carried out in many and diverse ways. Às w 
grow in experience of the spiritual life things tend to simpliy 
themselves before us. Behind the multiplicity of phenomen 
we see certain principles, which seem to gather or group up 
themselves this multiplicity, and enable us to deal wih 
simpler factors. But we should never forget that at his preset 
normal level man has still to deal with diversity. Tk 
ordinary man is not a simple product and the “simple life” 
cannot meet his meeds. The physical body in itself i 
a highly complicated piece of machinery. He can, of cours, 
liberate himself from a number of superfluous accessories m 
life; but he does on the whole need a rather compkt 
environment, with forms of art for emotional education ad 
also scope for intellectual development, to minister to bs 
complex nature—a complexity built up through many inca 
nations. Spiritual training has to be applied to the w 
developed man in many different ways because of ths 
diversity of temperament and of this wealth of experience 
the past. But these differences of method are all complemen: 
ary to one another, and they find their reconciliation or ngt 
relationship when looked at from the standpoint of the units 
of the One Life. 
J. I. Wedgeo 
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ECHOES FROM THE PAST 


PRECIS FOR Coronet OLCOTT 


Testimony of Vartous People about Phenomena, October, 1882 


Ramaswamier, 15th October, 1882 : 

I met my Guru on horseback in Sikkim. Recognised him 
a once from his great resemblance to the astral body seen in 
Bombay some months ago by myself and five others, and also 
to a portrait in Colonel Olcott’s possession, which I had seen. 

Ross Scott, Mrs. Scott, Olcott, Blavatsky, Damodar, Bha- 


vanshankar : 

Astra! body resembling the portrait in Colonel Olcott’s 
possession and believed to be that of his Master, seen by 
persons named above. 

Prof, Smith : 

Saw a letter dropped, containing message to him written 
a N. W. P. Government paper, in the same handwriting as 
letters previously received, and believed to be from one of the 
Mahatmas and referring to words spoken by him immediately 
before, under circumstances which in his words “ precluded 
the possibility of fraud ”. 

H. H. Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan and O. R. S.: 

Saw a letter fall, addressed to him, asking him to hand 
over an enclosure to Colonel Olcott to be forwarded to 
Mr. Sinnett. 
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TESTIMONY TO SIMILAR PHENOMENA UNDER 


CIRCUMSTANCES APPEARING TO THE WITNESS 


BEYOND THE POSSIBILITY OF FRAUD 


GIVEN BY 


K. M. Shroff 
Hurri Sinji Roopsinji 
Gunpatrao of Wadhwan 
Bharucha 

Martandrao 

Bal Nilayi 


V. Cooppooswamter : 


Saw an astral hand appearing out of solid wall and dro 
ping a letter, addressed to one of the company present. 


Subramanier : 


Saw Sreenivasa Rao, in broad daylight and in the presence 
of several persons open the Shrine, take out the silver! 
bow] which was empty, and then shut the doors of the shrine, » 
and after five minutes opened it and found a letter inthe 
bowl, in the handwriting of Mr. Sinnett’s correspondent al 
containing currency notes for Rs. 500. The witness examind 
the cupboard and the surroundings, and found nothing i 
suggest the possibility of fraud or deception. 


Dr. F. Harimann: 


Certifies to appearance of writing always connected wit 
Colonel Olcott’s Master, on a blank space in the MSS. d 
an article by Dr. H., while the MSS. were locked up is 
his satchel. 

Appearance of a letter from the same Master in bs 
drawer in his own room where he was alone. The drawa 
was quite empty when he took out a pair of pincers there 
from; the letter appeared as he was going to shut it, 
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Had relations with Mc. Sinnett’s correspondent before 
joining the T. S. Heard His voice at Darjeeling. Heard of 
Him from a Brahmachari. Heard His voice while alone in 
Calcutta in his own house. Saw astral body at Headquarters, 
Bombay and Madras. Cannot speak of other Masters. 


i 
Mohini M. Chatterji: | | 


General Morgan : 
But. phenomena. 
Damodar : 


Great Riddle solved. 
Read Damodar’s letter to Sinnett. 
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| AN EPIC OF THE SUN 
By F. H. ALDHOUSE 


SUNSET 


i ee eS 
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SLOWLY the gold is fading in the west, 
Now to the eastward burns the silver ray 
Of the fair star that smiles farewell to-day. 
The clouds in saffron and in purple dressed 
Veil the sun passing to his nightly rest: 

A thrush is singing his last plaintive lay. 
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FULL MOON 


The earth is silvered by the magic beams 

Poured in a flood of splendor by the moon: 

Faintly there sounds, then fades, some night-bird’s tune, 
Silver reflect the clouds, the sea, the streams, 

Built all of silver are the night’s bright dreams. 

The moon and stars rejoice in their high noon. 


SUNRISE 


Pale crocus of the dawning, changed to rose, 
Expands, till crimson petals deck the sky: 
The gulls on snow-white pinions upward fly 
Leaving the sheltering rocks of their repose. 
The sun beams forth, and on his journey goes 
And all the birds break into melody. 


REFLECTION 


The Hero of the Universe, the Sun, 

In birth and death and struggle, has for stage 
The boundless azure; and his pilgrimage 

Is for an gon, our short journey’s run 

Reflects his splendor, as the moon’s pale light 
Lit from his glory, makes earth’s darkness bright. 


F. H. Aldhouse 


RICHARD WAGNER’S “ TANNHAUSER” 


THE MINSTREL KNIGHT 
By ECLECTIC 


(Concluded from page 316) 


ita second act of Tannhäuser opens showing Elizabeth in 
the Singers’ Hall in the Wartburg. In her great joy at 


Tannhduser’s return, she sings: 


Dear Hall of Song once more I greet thee! 
Glad greetings take, beloved friend! 

Once more his songs shall echo through thee 
And my sad dreams shall find an end. 


When first he left thee lonely, 

Thy pleasures died for me; 

All calm from me departed, 

All brightness fled from thee. 

But now, my heart, with joy o’erflowing, 
I see thee glorious as before; 

A radiant light o’er all is glowing, 

Now he returns once more. 

Dear Hal! of Song, dear Hall of Song, 

I give thee greeting, greetings of joy! 
Greetings of rapture, dear Hall of Song. 


At this point we might go somewhat fully into the 
position of Tannhäuser and the other minstrels, for Wagner 
shows how the Minstrel Knights are concerned with the divine 


plan for guarding and helping humanity. 
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The order of Minstrels, Troubadours, Love-Singers or 
Minnesingers, as they were called in Germany, is one of 
those secret or private orders that have existed throughout the 
ages. Their mission is to uphold truth, right wrongs, 
proclaim and preserve the records of the laws of the spiritual 
life, teach love for humanity, and train their members tor 
these purposes. They step in and play the, sometimes, losing 
game of assisting the weak when they are wrongly oppressed, 
put right the ignorant or selfish corruptions that ever creep 
into divine affairs when left for long in human hands. They 
also prevent life from becotmning stagnant by being pioneers 
into the hitherto undiscevered realms of knowledge. Many 
members of the Theosophical Society are vitally interested in 
some of these movements existing in the present day and ing 
present-day form. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, the chief Minstrel in Wagner's 
opera belonged to the Order of the Knights’ Templars. It was 
he who wrote the “ Parsifal ” poem from which Wagner drew 
the material for his opera of that name. Dante also was 
a Knight Templar and he often wrote in praise of the 
Troubadours, 

The members of these Orders were called bards and skalds 
in Scandinavia, minstrels in England, troubadours in Southem 
France, and gut//arz in Italy. 

Prester John, the Eastern King of the Grail Brotherhood, 
was the Chief of the entire Order. St. Francis of Assis wasa 
member, as also were many kings and princes, and it appears 
that King Arthur and his knights formed part of this great 
movement and had a closer connection with the history of 
England than most people imagine. Only “ Perfect Knights” 
were members of the Round Table. 

Most of the names and terms in their songs had a 
symbolical meaning as it was necessary in those troublous 
times to be extremely cautious in the giving of any unorthodox 
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rachings. Their songs about Love and Woman refer toa 
purely spiritual Jove of humanity and to their secret teachings, 
ad their lodges had female names, “Maria” being a 
favorite one. 
Fully initiated knights received the title “Perfect,” a 
giden cup—Symbol of the Grail, a horse, which signified a 
community to lead, and a kiss of a most beautiful lady, 
which meant communion with brother initiates. 
The following fragment from a poem, by one of the 
celebrated Afrinesingers of the time shows, the spiritual 
character of their mission : 
Love is neither man nor woman, 
Soul it hath not, nor yet body, 
And no earthly sign or token ; 
Though the tongue of man hath named it, 
Never mortal eye hath seen it. 
Yet without it can no creature 
Win heaven’s pitying grace and favor ; 
Nor where love is will there linger 
Aught of fraud or baseness ever ; 
To the traitor, the false-hearted, 
Love hath come not, cometh never. 
We read that the great feast of the Minnesingers or 
Troubadours was Pentecoast, as representing inspiration, after 
which they started on their travels. 
H The whole of these movements are inspired by “The 

Great White Lodge,” the fountain-head of all spiritual and 
| ordered life on this planet, the existence of which the 
: Theosophical Society has revealed to us, and to which all 
eatth's divine Teachers and Lawgivers belong. It is to two 
nembers of this Great Lodge that the Theosophical Society 
owes its existence. I do not refer to Madame Blavatsky and 
Colonel Olcott—-they were its outer founders, the mouthpiece 
of the two Masters of the Wisdom who were its true 
founders. 

After Tannhduser’s year of absence, it was the unfailing 
| love of the saintly Elizabeth, that first persuaded him to rejoin 
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his brother initiates. Wolfram informs Tannhäuser that sh 
has absented herself from all their gatherings since he le 
them, and in the interview with his fellow-knights, we see tle 
deep ties of brotherhood that link the members of this order 
together, though the deepest import of their bond only those 
within may know. It is a love-tie deeper than all other ties, 
and in the Hall-of-Song contest we see the spiritual nature d 
this bond. The singers refer to an “ Exhaustless silve 
Fountain” that only the pure in heart may drink from—thos 
spiritual waters of Life Immortal belonging to the world 
state of Unity and Boundless Light. 
Wolfram in his song at the contest sings: 

And lo! aloft there springs a wondrous fountain, 

Whose silver light my gazing spirit awes; 

From that pure source a stream of rapture welleth 

Wherefrom my heart divine refreshment draws. 

Oh, ne’er may I profane that well’s pure waters, 

Nor stain with i impious hand that silver flood; 


In lowly devotion I kneel before it, 
Contented there to shed my heart’s lust blood. 


Tannhäuser sings: 


To me too hath my fortune granted 

A vision, Wolfram, keen as thine; 

Who does not know that magic fountain ? 
Loudly I praise its powers divine ! 


These words reveal to us that Tannhäuser had reached 
a considerable spiritual development, though he has not firmly 
established himself in it yet. 

Walther sings: 


The fountain that our Wolfram honors, 
I too have watched its waters flow: 


Would’st thou possess that fount, yet not destroy it, 
Then must thy heart, and not thy sense, enjoy it! 


This is the Nectar of Immortality of which mystics have 


been telling mankind throughout all time. They symbolise 
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tunder many guises, as they needs must, for each must for 
himself climb the spiritual mountain and drink the life-giving 
waters. It is called the Air of Olympus, the Grail’s Wine, 
the Ambrosial Waters, the Nectar of Immortality, and so on. 
I suppose we, Christians, would call it heaven, but it is a 
sate beyond even the 7th heaven—what Theosophists call 
the buddhic or even higher worlds. In Western lands we 
mi all the inner worlds into one—excepting the imaginary 
high-temperature place—but there are many worlds besides 
earth, heaven and purgatory. The veil tbat hides this 
sacred Mystery of Consciousness may be rent only by great 
bve, by heroic endeavor in the service of humanity, for 
Service is the Master-key that opens the door to the 
wonderful experience. 

In the next scene Wolfram enters the valley in front of 
the Wartburg and discovers Elizabeth praying before the 


shrine of the Virgin. He sings: 


Here, deep in prayer, I find her, 

As I so oft have seen her, when alone 

At close of day, down through the valley I wander. 
The wound deep in her breast still burning, 

For him she prays with ceaseless yearning, 
Pleading with heaven night and day— 

Oh, perfect love, that nought can slay! 


From Rome the pilgrims soon will be returning, 
The leaf is sere, they cannot long delay. 

Will he among the pardon’d ones return ? 

Long hath she pleaded, long hath striven ; 

Oh, grant her pray’rs, ye saints in heaven ! 
Though still unheal’d remains the smart, 

Shed holy comfort on her heart. 


At this point the happy song of the absolved pilgrims is 
heard, Elizabeth raises herself and sings: 


That is their song! ’tis they. they have returned ! 
Oh, Heaven ! show me now Thy will, 
And make me worthy to fulfil it ! 
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The pilgrims pass in view of Elizabeth who is anxious 
looking among them for Tannhauser; finding he hes ay 
returned, she masters her painful emotions and most sadly tu 
resignedly sings: 


He will return no more, 


Elizabeth now kneels and prays before the waysie 
shrine of the Virgin. 

In the final stages of our human journey, all the outside 
helps and loves will fall away from us and we shi 
be driven to the only resting-place for the soul of man- 
our own inner Spiritual Nature, for it is that and tha 
only which is permanently linked with the Eternal; ia 
fact is the Eternal. Both Elizabeth and Tannhäuser har 
been driven to this refuge, this Nectar ot Immortality 
which is boundless joy and liberation from all sorrows au 
longings. 

Then follows Tannhduser’s recital to Wolfram of hs 
journey to Rome and its results; we see him staggenn; 
upon the scene, haggard, and in weather-worn, tattered 
garments, utterly crushed in body and soul. This recitil 
is surely one of the most powerful presentments in tte 
realm of art of the emotions of a strong soul in the gripi 
established but misused authority, and the sometimes sol 
searing effect upon the human being that meets with it, bu 
it is an instance of Wagner’s clear vision that pierces d 
things and reaches to the pure fundamental compassion d 
the divine when he causes the Pope’s staff to bring forh 
leaves. 

Tt is the ever-repeated saying of every Savior, if notd 
Their followers, that: “ All His sons shall one day reach His 
feet however far they stray.” 

Rome is a symbol of one of the spiritual centres of Being; 
I say one designedly, for the Christ, the World-Teacher, said 


He had other folds than the Christian one, therefore, Rome 

should be exe of the centres where wrongs could be righted— 

where the harassed soul goes for healing and light in its 
difficulties. Wagner, in this opera, does not hesitate to state 
that in some respects she had fallen from her high estate, as 
revealed in the fact that Tannhduser’s shortcomings are 
regarded as outside the pale of redemption, since he is turned 
away without hope of salvation, being told that his soul is lost, 
beyond recall in fact. 

Firstly, we must emphatically state that no soul is finally 
lst—being a part of the Divine it cannot be—it cannot go 
outside the realms of the Divine love. Secondly, no one 
organisation in the hands of man can on any true foundation 

claim to be the final arbiter of human destiny; the Pope’s staff 
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bringing forth the leaves symbolises the truth of the Eternal 
forgiveness of true repentance, of course followed by right 
living, as all true repentance is. 

As ever with Wagner, it is always a spiritual, sacrificial 
bve that is the redeemer, and always does the sway of the 
senses, materialism and selfishness come to grief in the end, 
and such is the universal experience of mankind. 

Tannhäuser has a nobility that at the moment the other 
knights did not seem to see; amidst all the subtle changes 
going on in him, it is his love for Elizabeth and not self-love 
that moves him to his destiny. Wagner remarks that 
Tannhäuser is never little, but big in everything he does; the 
saying: “The greater the sinner, the greater the saint ” fits 
his character well. 

It was his utter singleness of purpose, his love for another 
and his desire to wipe away Elizabeth’s tears that he under- 
takes this journey to Rome with its fearful sufferings, it 
was to hide himself from his “ angel’s”” eyes and to find some 
measure of relief from his acute agony that he sought the 
Venusburg again, rather than desire for pleasure. What 
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nothing else could do, the love of Elizabeth had done, forth 
power of her death through love settled his heart and mi 
and placed him for ever on the way to self-redemption. 

Every great Spiritual Teacher has stated that Divm 
Love never ceases, that Immortal joy awaits each child of hi 
and man ; that all the time the music of God is sounding behix 
the veil, all shall hear it when the clouds, that are the valleys 
of evolution, have been lifted. Sorrow and difficulties a 
but passing lessons to reach the consummation that admits al 
to the Heart of Being. 

In the final scene of all, Wagner shows that the Vens 
burg itself wil] be redeemed, and that all elements—soul al 
senses, God and His garment, Nature, unite in a chorusd 
joy brought about by all-hallowing love. 

The pilgrims sing: 

High over all the world is God, 
His mercy is not sought in vain, 


The grace of God to the sinner is given; 
He too, shall dwell with the blessed in heaven. 


Eclectt 
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THE SCIENCE OF PEACE’ 


PUBLIC LECTURE BY PROF. J. E. MARCAULT, 
AT THE BRUSSELS CONGRESS 


July 27th, 1928 


Tse Kellogg proposal for the universal outlawry of war has been 
ucepted by England, France, Italy, Japan. It may be, as its origi- 
mior said; “ the most impressive manifestation of the spiritual nature 
of man,” so far realised (for the Amphyctionic League of Greece 
guaranteed the safety of the temples of the gods, but not of human 
life}, but it is only: “one more step toward peace.” It proclaims 
tht war is outlawed, but there can be no outlawry without law, and 
æ international law exists at all. For what supernational body is 
there capable of promulgating it? The League of Nations, having no 
legislative and executive power, is certainly not such a body. There- 
fore there can be agreements between Governments, valid as long as 
those Governments care to respect them; and Diplomacy is the art by 
which such agreements are made. But the Kellogg Pact still re- 
ognises the world as a field of battle and merely tries to prevent 
its becoming a field of slaughter. 


Moreover, the peace contemplated by tbe Pact is only a military 
peace; the evil it outlaws is merely the loss of life, an evil which 
former proposals tried to obviate by the reduction of armaments, or 
prohibition of the deadliest weapons, and their use on non-combatants. 
But, ike its forerunners, it leaves the world open to all other kinds 
od rivalry, intellectual, cultural, above all economic. Nay, it may 
even be argued that militarism is outlawed by general consensus 
because it no longer pays, is too costly an instrument, leaves the 
victors economically as impoverished as the vanquished, sometimes 
poorer, because it destroys wealth-producers, men and machines, and 
handicaps us for economic and other forms of war. And so regarded, 
the Kellogg Pact, genuine step as it is in the direction of Peace, 
appears as an “impressive manifestation” not so much “of the 
write nature of man,” as of the materialistic nature of present-day 
polities. 


It is a fact that as soon as the last war was over and the peace- 
treaties were signed, economic war began again at once among 


' English translation by Lecturer, 
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the belligerent nations, allied and enemy alike, each one intera 
remaining, or becoming a successful competitor in the fight t 
markets. The International credit system is evidence of a shlei| 
warfare, of which the exchange list is the war bulletin. But hora 
there be economic peace in the International field while theres 
economic warfare within the Nation. We have reached, or are tat 
ing, political democracy in National. though we are still fer fromita 
International, life. But economic democracy is still unknown witta 
our National boundaries: how far then are we from econatt 
democracy in Internationa! relationships? The League of Nati 
possesses neither legislative status, nor executive powers, to biy 
about that state of peace. 


Yet even the outlawry of economic war would be but ore an 
step towards a true peace. The Science of Peace is not to be lobs 
for in economics any more than in politics. For the soale 
circulation of wealth cannot be the object of a science fer x, 
since it is but a corrolary of the fluctuation of values, whicha 
psychological factors. Only a science dealing with that psychologa 
reality, and including politics and economics as secondary constituent 
could establish that form of democracy towards which politics at 
economics are only “steps,” ie. spiritual democracy. Aad th 
would be the Science of Peace, for its object is that which is univers 
in every individual. 


Jurists are now seeking to conciliate individualism and wite- 
salism. But one cannot conciliate two opposites; they can only 
brought to a synthesis wherein they are necessary parts of one whk 
In every individual the true self is universal. There lies the synthes 
between individualism and universalism, hence the foundation of ine 
peace. 


The Science of Peace is that of the evolution of man’s univer 
consciousness, for its individual expression cannot but satisfy & 
needs of all. Its application to National and International life, a 
application to which politics and economics will be made subservies, 
means spiritual democracy, another name for which is spirita 
education. But such a science, linking the individual to the gnive 
sal, must needs be Theosophical in one form or other. 


J. E. Mareak 


BEING good is different from doing good, and much harder. 


FATHER Dicxak 


THE RE-DISCOVERY OF “ VRIL”? 


Owing to the interest that has arisen in spiritual healing in general 
a8 my own work in particular, I have been asked on many occasions 
te place on paper an account of how “ Vril” was re-discovered. In 
the past, spiritual healing has not been definitely associated with any 
secific force or power; and even in the healing of Jesus very little 
reference is made to a definite force, except in the case of the woman 
who touched the hem of his garment, when “He perceived that 
power went forth from Him”. Where results have been obtained by 
means of spiritual healing it has generally been considered that they 
were simply the outcome of the faith of the healer or of the patient. 
Regarded from this point of view, healing could not be taught by one 
person to another. Once, however, the definite force or power by 
which the healing is accomplished is isolated, its nature and use can 
be taught in the same manner as any other scientific subject, by means 
of lectures and demonstrations. 


Many years ago, as a child, the writer was constantly seeing 
manifestations of colored light, especially on waking in the morning. 
As time went on a study of psychology and kindred subjects was 
undertaken, he being especially desirous of understanding the meaning 
of the phenomena which were ever becoming more and more visible 
to him. In 1905, when residing at 74 Victoria Avenue, Albert Park, 
Melbourne, after much meditation of a prolonged character in which 
the mind was focussed upwards, a remarkable effect took place. 
From every part of the room in which the writer was sitting, streams 
of colored light began to pour. Ht came down in whirling clouds of 
blue and lilac from the ceiling, the walls flashed out with scintillating 
showers of it, while from the floor it rose upwards, until the whole 
room was filled with dense clouds of this wonderful light. For more 
than two hours these streams continued to pour in, the vibration 
being intense, as the whirling globules of light swirled and radiated 
through the room. An account of this particular incident was sent 
shortly after it occurred to Mr, R. S. Mead, now Editor of The 
Quest, a London mystical magazine, and an acknowledgment of its 
receipt came duly to hand though the article was not then published. 
Later on, when in London the writer had several talks with 
Mr. Mead concerning that outpouring, 


The effect of the experience was remarkable: one seemed to be 
filed with living electricity, and its tendency was to rush upwards 
*This has been sent to me by Miss Mary Rivett, and I publish it as of general 


interest. — À. B. 
12 
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through the body and out of the top of the head, and through th 
fingers. Looking at one’s hands at the time, there was a fan-shaped 
spray of light coming from them which extended for more than twelve 
inches beyond the fingers. One’s clairvoyance was awakened, and 
this force could be seen as a bluish light by day, and as white rolling 
clouds by night. It could also be heard, the intense activity of the 
myriads of atoms of the force, whirling round one’s head, sounding 
like the wind rushing through the trees in the distance, or like the 
ceaseless hum of an electric engine far away. 


During the last twenty-two years, with this force always presem, 
the writer has had an excellent opportunity of studying its effects. 
At first he had no control over it at all; the force itself made the 
conditions. It was all round him, there was no escaping it, andit 
could not be shut off. Even when he closed his eyes and tried tog 
to sleep he was still in a blaze of light. This light was not physical 
light, for it did not illuminate physical objects, but it passed right 
through tne walls and through material objects, as though they did 
not exist. When artificial iNuminants were turned out, it was self 
luminous, and appeared as a bluish-white mist. This force wa 
right down on the etheric plane, for often when the magnetism was 
seen, there were no spiritual entities visible. Only by concentrating 
one’s mind could one become astrally or mentally clairvoyani, and 
see the fairies, angels, or spirits. 


After the first surprise at this remarkable and unexpected 
outpouring, one settled down more or less calmly to investigate if, 
and to endeavor to find out what it was for and what it could do. My 
interest became centred in trying to get control of the force. 1 could 
see it in the form of innumerable atoms, whirling and darting about 
with intense rapidity in all directions, and I endeavored to focus my 
thought in order to build these clouds of magnetism into definite 
shape, for I discovered after a while that it was responsive to thought. 
By certain processes I found that I could focus a ray of it upona 
given point. I tried to move material objects with it, but it ran right 
through them, and no physical movement was caused. 


Sitting in front of a suspended electric light bulb, for instance, | 
endeavored to make it swing by focussing a ray of the force upon i, 
but no movement could be seen. 


, Then I discovered that though it would not touch materia! objects. 
it had an effect both on the mental, and on the nervous systems of 
other people. I found that it was a vital force, that it would stimulate 
the nervous system, and that it was healing inits influence. By 
projecting a ray of it wrapped up in a thought of peace, a crying baby 
could be made to laugh, even though it were being carried at the other 
end of a tram-car. 


By concentration of the mind upon God, I have discovered that it 
can be continually drawn down; and one realises that the regular 
practice of meditation is as essential in keeping one’s spiritual balance 
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ais the partaking of food in keeping one’s physical equilibrium. 
Veditation, however, becomes rather a remarkable performance 
shen one sees the whole pyrotechnic display taking place, as one’s 
mad touches the various keys of thought, and penetrates to the 
various planes of consciousness. One who has not seen with the 
awakened vision the marvellous kaleidoscopic changes that occur in 
dep meditation, can have no conception of what it is like. There is 
ened up a realm of undreamed-of beauty, and this even apart from 
aclually seeing the inhabitants of the spiritual worlds. 


The feeling arising from the downpour of magnetism is indeed 
wely, for it sends a wonderful glow through the body, and one is as 
thugh bathed in a soft kind of electricity. When one is tired from 
overwork, or jangled by the day’s experience, a few minutes spent in 
meditating upon the eternal verities fills one with this wonderful 
simulating glow, and one feels the nerves straighten out almost as 


though an electric battery had been grasped. 


The latest step has been to develop this force to the point at which 
tcan be demonstrated to others. To understand this demonstration, 
we must realise that the source of the power is the higher spiritual, 
ot Christ plane. When one taps it there, it descends through the men- 
tal and astral planes to the etheric plane, where it mingles with the 
dheric prana. What I have called ‘vril” seems therefore not an 
astral, but an etheric substance, the ether vitalised by a higher 
piritual outpouring. It is, however, not what has been termed 
“ectoplasm,” for ectoplasm is the drawing out of one’s own etheric 
body, whereas this “vrillic” force does not disarrange the etheric 
double, but enables one to act upon the surrounding etheric substance. 
The etheric body in most people does its work irrespectively of the 
consciousness of the individual. With this outpouring the etheric 


body becomes positive and radio-active. 


_ The demonstration of this force has now reached a stage where 
it can be definitely heard by others working on my body, when I 
concentrate my mind. It makes a most remarkable series of sounds 
upon the chair on which I sit, especially if the chair be of the seagrass 
variety. Lying down, it can be heard throughout the whole length 
of the body, by the action it has upon the sofa or mattress. This 
phenomenon is, however, under one’s control, Moreover, I have 
discovered that it is a comparatively simple matter to assist people to 
see it, by concentrating a ray of it upon their foreheads. Many 
people can feel the force at the first attempt, others need to con- 
eentrate repeatedly before they can feel it, while a fair average can 
quite quickly be assisted to see it. A stage has apparently been 
reached where the force can be demonstrated to the average person, 


and not only to those who are ** psychic”. 


Vril is, in fact, a spiritual force working on the higher levels of 
ihe physical plane, so it is demonstrable to those who have not been 
awakened astrally. One has therefore gained a power that can help 
to prove the existence of the soul by a demonstration of its workings. 
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I have made a whole roomful of people feel the vibrations of peace, o 
love, or strength, by simply concentrating the mind in this magnets 
field and charging it with those emotions. The tendency is to awaken 
the higher spiritual body of others when they come into contact with 
it, for it has the remarkable effect of endeavoring to escape back to 
the so-called Christ plane from whence it came, and if it findsa 
responsive chord in an individual, it carries him or her with it to tha 


Plane, hence causing a gradual awakening of a higher spiritual 
consciousness. 


MY BUSINESS CREED? 


I BELIEVE that every business man worthy of the name is in 
industry, primarily as a form of service to his fellows, and only 
secondarily hecause of the financial benefits that it brings to him. 


I believe that no large measure of prosperity can be secured by 
those who have only a material ambition before them, for finally, life 
and commerce give back to a man only what he gives to them. 


I believe that selfishness has in it the seeds of its own undoing 


and that no permanent structure in industry or life can be raised a 
that foundation. 


I believe that trust begets trust, and that even men who ate 
naturally suspicious and unworthy, will respond to the unspoken 
appeal that they should live at their best. The strike and the lock. 
out are impossible weapons in a business that is conducted in a spirit 
of mutual fair play. 


I believe that financial prosperity MUST follow in the wakeol 
whole-hearted and faithful work done, providing it is not done with 
that object. Life gives back to man what he seeks, and if his struggle 


is after the Highest, then through it the lesser things will also be 
added to him. 


I believe that the force of example is the most potent kind of 
influence. The world is tired of listening to what men say, but is 
keenly alert (and with the fullest understanding) to what men do. 


I believe that envy, jealousy, bitterness and hate are poisons ina 
man’s life that kill him just as surely as any form of disease, while 
goodwill, faith, courage and confidence have the same healing 
qualities tha! are found in fresh air, good food or sunshine. 


' By kind permission of Angus Watson Co, Lid., Newcastle-on-Tyne. “Practical 
Theosophy,” fram Our Log, Spring, 1926. 
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I believe that a man becomes a prisoner to his habits, whether 
they be good or evil, and that finally we are all the revealers of our 
thoughts. 


I believe that life is just a school in which we learn lessons to 
fit us for a fuller and better existence elsewhere, and that the man 
wie lives simply for material prosperity will ultimately leave behind 
sim ali that he is. 


I believe that comradeship in business is the foundation stone of 
il iis prosperity, and that just as distrust and suspicion are 
disruptive forces as powerful as dynamite, so goodwill and good 
idlowshin are the cement which bind firmly the stones of the edifice 
itoa lasting structure, 


I believe that the profession of business should be as noble as 
tat of the doctor or minister, and that the spirit of self-surrender is 
z necessary for the man of commerce as it is for that of any other 
wiless profession. 


| believe that the good old days are not behind us, but before us, 
ad that civilisation has a future greater than any of which it now 
teams. The Creator made men a little lower than the angels and 
will not be content until they have come fully into their heritage. 


Because amid constant failures I have tried to live life with this 
utlok, J find it increasingly interesting and full of enrichment as 
the days go by. 

Our Loa 


THERE’S never a thought you think to-day, 
‘Phough it pass without expression, 
But leaves on your soul for evermore 
A good, or a bad, impression. 


| THOUGHTS, WORDS, DEEDS 
There’s many a word you say to-day 

Which, at some time, over yonder, 

You'll wish that you had left unsaid, 
r Or had said in accents fonder. 
There’s never a deed you do to-day 

But its ghost will haunt you ever, 

To fill your life with a sweet content, 
Or your soul from joy tọ sever. 


“ Whatsnever ve do, do all to the glory of God”. 
EMILY EDIS 
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EERDE CASTLE AND ESTATE—A RETROSPECT 
By MARGARET COUSINS 


As the beauty of a picture is intensified or diminished by the frame 
and mount in which it is displayed, as a true judgment of e character 
cannot be arrived at without a knowledge of the environment through 
which it has unfolded, so even a slight acquaintance with the histori- 
cal background of the Ommen Star Camp gives enrichment tothe 
material and spiritual romance which is being enacted around Eert 
Castle in these days through the personality of Krishnaji and his 
expression of the Truth he has realised. 


Things do not happen in certain localities just by chance. There 
is a philosophy of geography. There is karmic necessity in top 
graphy! Some languages and nationalities have expressed this fact 
more than others. But when, as one of a company of eighty, ane sits 
on the rich old carpet of the drawing-room of Eerde Castle listening 
to the Wisdom of the Way of Liberation affirmed by the deep, 
musical voice of that young Indian aristocrat of the Spirit, and 
notices that the famous Goblin tapestries which have hung on thes 
walls for 209 years were designed to tell the story of the birth ofan 
heir to this noble house, one feels that the present moment is their 
true fulfilment, that they were but prophecies that made ready the 
way of the Lord, and that the heir of the ages has come inte his 
inevitable home prepared so long beforehand and now so remarkably 
expressing the union of past, present and future. 


As a defined, historical property Eerde Estate dates from early 
Saxon times and ia described as a free homestead of the feudal type, 
owning all the farms and villages around, and upheld by the tribute 
in service or kind of the tenants. Ata certain period the properly 
was under the protection of the Abbess of Essen, the head of 
convent of noble nuns. This religious Foundation claimed so much 
property that it aroused the covetousness of a neighboring prelate. 
The Bishop of Utrecht waged war on the Abbess and in i380 laid 
siege to Eerde Castle which held out for 125 days but was then des- 
troyed. Probably it was rebuilt in wood atter that for we read in the 
old Dutch Chronicle that the Castle was again destroyed in 1521, this 
time by fire. It rose from its ashes to change hands a number od 
times till its destiny brought it into the hands of a woman, one of the 
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leiresses of the Twickel family who sold her rights to it to Baron 


Werner van Pallandt in 1706. 


Thisnobleman entirely rebuilt the Castle. A small river meanders 
a through the meadow at the back of the Castle and it is recorded . 
ist a million stones were carried up it to build this solid eighteenth 
tory style, three-storied mansion. It stands up boldly and baldly 
at of the wide moat of water which surrounds it. It is said to have 
gat wooden stakes as its foundation. A second moat forms the 
kundary of a wider circle which encloses the spacious walled gardens 
ad the double rows of old farm offices, stables, servants’ rooms 
which flank the entrance emerald lawn. Two handsome bridges 
wet the moats give picturesqueness to the view. Water-lilies, 
ġld-fish and swans give constant interest to the water scene as do the 
tanging colors of the great luscious, herbaceous borders to the 


fardens. 

The indoor decorations of the house remain exactly as they were 
when the building was completed in 1715, the splendid tapestries 
ting from this time. That first Pallandt owner must have taken 

, pide in the finésse of the angles at which was planned and carved 
the weod-work of the notable Louis XIV hanging staircase. Still 
iere are the pewter pots, the old brass lamps, the wooden chests, 
ihe old family paintings, though some objects of exquisite art, such as 
a Chinese ivory Qwan-yin (female Bodhisattva), Japanese screens 
ad figures show that someone had added the joys of travel in the 
Far East to the homely comforts of the Netherlands. 


" Though the Castle has remained unaltered in structure and 
1 general decoration for the past two hundred years, in emotional 
re He it has gone through deep changes leading it from “ Darkness 


lo Lig 
Instead of the crude forms of old sport, new tennis courts, canoes 
m the moats and volley ball provide exercise and open-air enjoyment 
without hurt to any “little brother or sister” of the animal family. 
All marks of the chase have been removed from the Castle. At the 
house gatherings and at the great Camps of over 2,500 people no animal 
l 


food is provided. 
; The mental character and history of the Dutch people has been 
wilt, like Eerde Castle itself, through the centuries, without frills or 
turbelows, steadfast, four-square, sensible, serviceable, trustworthy, 
free of complications, independent. Ceasar recorded that the Batavian 
cavalry {Netherland’s) were his favorite troops. When in Christian 
times it felt the pressure of sacerdotal dogmatism the Netherlands 
gave the world a precious harvest of heretics for above all things it 
: cherishes and expresses freedom of thought, both religious and civil. 
The first brought it Protestantism and the sects of Albigenses, 
lollards, Perfectionists, etc. The second gave it long and strong 
struggles against foreign political domination. It would brook neither 
foreign Pope nor royal despot. It fought for freedom within and 
without its borders, under the leadership of the Princes of Orange. 


T waa ST 
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Thus it became the first Republic in Europe in the sixteenth century, 
a Prince from the House of Orange having the title of Stadholder of te 
a Republic of the United Netherlands. During Napoleon’s reign the 
5 country was under French supremacy for some years ; after Napoleons 
abdication the Stadholder, Prince William V, returned and was giva 


the title of King William I, the system of government fundamentally 
: remaining the same. 


i This strong, positive race has its roots deeply entwined round its 

i great struggles for freedom and liberty of conscience. Its countrys 

{ a time-tested sanctuary for Practical Idealists, for all who are in accord 
with that sober temperament of the Dutch people which combine 
the spirit of righteousness with a vein of idealistic vision. 


If one reviews all the countries of Europe there is none whichis 
so much as the Netherlands, in affinity with the new enunciation d 
the liberating Truth which Krishnaji preaches and broadcasts from its 
hospitable soil. Its links with India are almost as direct as thosed 
Britain for the people of its East Indian colonies- Java, Borneo, ett, 
got their religion and their culture from British India. Thus is this 
country found to be the ideal focal point for joining the Aryan and the 
Teutonic races. and for the affirmation of the One Life as the basis ú 
all peace and happiness, the solution of all problems if that Life be 


realised by each individual as it has been by its Liberated One, 
Krishnaii. 


tits 


The present fruition of Eerde’s past history came about through 
the generosity of the present Baron Phillip van Pallandt of Eerk, 
who was early caught in the attractive net of Boy Scouting and its 
healthy love of camping. The property came into his possession 
unexpectedly from a childless Uncle. He established it asa Camp 
training centre for Boy-Scouts and Girl-Guides. The Association of 
Practical Idealists also used it as their camping ground, later the 


Pythagorean School was carried on in one of the estate houses by the 
Theosophical Educational Trust. 


awrite 
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In 1923 he formally presented the whole of this valuable property 
to the Order of the Star in the East on the birthday of the Protector 
of the Order, Annie Besant. He made the gift as a “ Home for the 
Coming World-Teacher”. His vision, faith, practical other-world. 
liness of munificence have been amply fulfilled in blessing to himsel 
and the world. The faith has become fact, the vision actuality, the 
Self-acknowledged World-Teacher, the Beloved blesses the gift with 
his outpouring of Divine Life, Understanding and Love. 


Bt AGS ata 
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Margaret Cousins 


A REQUEST 
A LOOSE “contents page” is inserted in the copies of THE Theo- 
SOPHIST sent to Lodge Secretaries. Will they kindly place this on 
the Lodge notice-board ? 
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A VISIT TO IRELAND 
By L. Y. 


Nho Adyar Bulletin for June, 1919, Dr. Besant wrote: “ The birth of 
mlnsh Section is of great significance to the Theosophical Movement, 
specially in the West. Ireland is to the West that which India is to 
the East in particular and to the world in general—the great home of 
Sintuality. When the rest of Europe was plunged in the darkness. 
masequent upon the destruction of the Graeco-Roman civilisation, 
Irland remained the home of learning, and sent her missionaries 
thoughout the Continent. As regards Western Europe, Ireland is 
the one home in which the denizens of worlds, other than ours. are 
mde welcome, are recognised and appreciated. treated as comrades 
u life's evolutionary pathway. Celtic Ireland supplies the imagination 
which Teuton England so conspicuously lacks. Sorely tried in the 
fiery furnace of great tribulation Ireland will emerge to become once 
again the purified heart of Europe.” 


On Monday, September 17th, Dr. Wedgwood and Mrs. Jackson 
spent a week in Ireland; it was a memorable week. On that evening 
the Bishop spoke in Dublin on “ The Life after Death”. The next day 
was devoted to the consecration of the new Co-Masonic Headquarters 
for Ireland at Dalkey; the Co-Masonic Order had been founded on 
July 6th, 1927, when two Lodges were duly consecrated—St. Patrick in 
Belfast and St. Michael in Dublin—the two ceremonies of consecration 
having been performed on the same day as an outward symbol cf the 
a which characterised the founding af the Order in divided 
lreland. 

The Headquarters consecrated by the Bishop, is a house ina 
mique position, a tram-ride from Dublin. It is ‘“‘ tyled” on the East 
ly the sea and rocks, and to the North are the mountains of Wicklow, 
where the uncatchable leprachaun flies over the hills towards the 
tock of gold. The consecration of the house was followed by a 


f combined meeting of the two Founding Lodges, for this was 


| 
| 
| 


“Commemoration Day ”. 
When the Order was started in Ireland Dr. Besant wrote: “Iam 


so very glad to hear of the Foundation of the two Irish Lodges, and 1 


am quite proud to he a Founder; I think the idea of linking divided 
ireland is a very fitting one for Co-Masonic work, for we are the only 
international Masonic body in the World. If we could do something 
to bring about the realisation of Ireland as a Nation, and to get rid of 
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the idea that she is two separate fragments unrelated to each other, i 
will be a splendid piece of work. I am sure the great green Devs 
will co-operate in the work, and help the ideal of a united Ireland.” 


Wednesday was given to an expedition to Slieve-na-Mon by 
char-a-bane. It deposited us at the foot of the mountain, sm 
thousand feet up that sacred mountain of which Mr. Leadbeater 
writes so graphically in The Inner Life. The Bishop felt th 
influence of those great Devas who guard this sacred mountain, sm 
thirty miles before we even reached the foot of it. Then we started 
to climb fifteen hundred feet. 


Two days later speaking at Belfast, the Bishop said “It would 
be quite impossible for anyone who had not visited the country to 
get a forecast of what Ireland is like. I have never found my 
country where the Life of Nature is so strong, or where there is sud 
a close touch with the Deva Evolution and the fairy kingdom. My 
own strong feeling is that the work of Co-Masonry [and | 
might add, that of the Church), will do a very great deal for 
the future of Ireland, to promote that special contribution which 
this country has to give to the world. Both Dr. Besant an 
Bishop Leadbeater have spoken of the great future awaiting 
Ireland, which is to be an asile or home for spiritual training” 


Thurscay we went to see the Cave-Temples of Initiation at New 
Grange ; they are undoubtedly built in accordance with the astronomi- 
cal and mathematical lore of the Atlantean priests, for 22,000 B<. is 
the date given to the ancient Masonic markings still visible on lhe 
stones. The Hill of Tara was then visited, and the valley a 
the Boyne. 


On Saturday a Char-a-bane drive and an early start at 7.30 for te 
Giant’s Causeway, which we reached by one o'clock. Here again we 
came into touch with great brooding and Protective Devas, Andin 
those curiously formed rocks in the little Bay the Bishop in the 
“Wishing Chair” and all the party on rocks around him meditated 
on World-Peace. and on the Unification of Ireland. We each, in tum, 
sat in the Wishing Chair, and had also a personal wish. From the Giant's 
Causeway we drove to Londonderry where the Bishop blessed the 
new T. S. Lodge rooms. Dublin, Dalkey. the Hill! of Tara, Slieve- 
Mon, New Grange, Douth, the Valley of the Boyne, Bellifont Abbey 
Montespoice, Belfast, the Giant's Causeway and Londonderry, 8 
strenuous week, but we all felt far too happy to be tired. 


When The Dotty Express correspondent recently visited Dublin, 
and was being shown the sights, a jarvey indicated a line of 
shattered buildings in O'Connell Street, and remarked that they had 
been destroyed during the “ crossness”. '‘ You mean,” said the 
Correspondent, “the fighting.” ‘ Och sure,” he replied, “ it was the 
crossness I said.” Is not this description one of the kindest and most 
generous and typical of the [rish nature ? 


LT 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


jx Anglican circles in New Zealand, a great deal of satisfaction is 
apressed over the appointment of the Rev. F. A. Bennett, a Maori, as 
first Bishop of the Maoris. He is to be called the Bishop of Aotearoa. 
He was born in 1871. His mother was a chieftainess of high rank 
ad his father was a son of the first registrar-general of New Zealand. 
fe had always showed considerable ability and felt called to the 
ministry. 


When he became a curate he assisted with Maori settlements 
wd won his way with the people. Gradually more and more difficult 
problems were given him, also he edited a Maori newspaper. He is 
wid to be a fluent and impressive speaker both in English and Maori. 
ŝo his Bishopric is a fitting tribute to his long-continued and devoted 
efforts for the Maori portion of the Church, extending over 30 years. 


+ * * * * 


Maori women have seemingly played a large part in the develop- 
ment of their people, They take part very fully in tribal customs. 
In ancient times they are said to have directed much of the village 
life. They also earned fame for their songs and poetry. Many had 
commanding personalities and were industrious and brave. A well- 
known Maori proverb says of them: “‘ Even as the ornamental head- 
piece of the canoe or the house gable, so art thou, O woman, the very 
head of the tribes of man!” 


* + * * + 


During the September Session of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
M. Hubert (France) spoke some interesting words at the meeting of 
the International Institute of Intellectual co-operation. 


! “The work of intellectual co-operation was the most delicate and 
| audacious which had ever been attempted by the League fis 
Human intelligence had known no frontiers, and science was above all 
mce and party. To achieve union and a closer connection of interests 
on the material plane was comparatively easy. The intellectual plane 
however was ill-defined and unlimited. 


“The problem was to bring about a closer union of national 


mentalities 
f 


woe n 


“Each national mentality was a source of life and light, each 
possessed its own particular aspects and color and contributed its part 
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to the grandeur and beauty of the whole, the aim was to caus; 


closer union, but not a fusion, to create harmony without 4 les 
of personality. 


“Tt was now desired that each people should know, not only tte 
external characteristics of other peoples, their geographical limik 
their industrial power, ete., but, what was far more essential. thi 
manner of thinking, for it was on that plane that agreements, thug 
they might be more difficult to achieve, were most fruitful of resiu 


“To establish peace . . . it was enough to understand ext 
other. That was the dominating object of intellectual co-operation. 


“ The young people of all countries should be turned to. If thenex 
fonartions remained hide-bound hy the old-ideas, the League's efferts 
would fail. 


“ Moral disarmament was the essential condition of peace but oaly 
intellectual co-operation could undertake such disarmament.” 


+ * + + + 
The Vaccination Inquirer for November writes the following: 


MEDICAL VIEWS ARE CHANGING ABOUT VACCINATION, $0 sid 
Dr. Walter Carr in his Presidential Address to the Medical Society ot 
London. Dr. Carr pointed out how uncontrolled power brings mon! 
ruin on those who usurp it, and what rigid repression such m 
organisation would exercise upon attempts at innovation, reformat 
readjustment to altered conditions. He further said: 


“ Take, for instance, the case of vaccination against smallpox. Ar 
we adapting ourselves tothe marked changes in type of that diseax 
which have developed during the last few years . . . Isiti 
obvious that the present system of registration is grossly inaccurtte 
and that the real mortality from the disease must be almost negligible? 


* An exceedingly mild form of smallpox has now been epidemicin 
this country for several years . . . we are told that in som 
districts it is considered preferable to have a pleasant three weeks in 
hospital with smailpox than to suffer from vaccination at home. Als, 
if the disease is really not more serious than chickenpox, let us trai 
it accordingly and not try to prevent it by giving another diseas 
which may cause as much, or more, constitutional disturbance, and m 
some cases as long, or even a longer period of incapacity for work.” 


* * * + a 


The Indian College, Montpellier-—-Montpellier is not so very far 
from Marseilles in the South of France--is essentially an Inier- 
national College and is gradually building up residential conveniences 
for students from various parts of the world. Prof. Patrick Geddes is 
an enthusiast on this matter and has already been responsible for the 
Scots College-—open to all students. Exchange of culture and friend. 
ship, and therefore “Service towards peace and goodwill” .. . 
are the bases of this very attractive scheme. 


| 
| 
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Dr. Rabindranath Tagore is the College President. the Vice- 
Presidents are Sir Jagadish Bose, Sir Michael Sadler, Sir Brajendra- 
ath Seal. The Mayor of Montpellier is the Chairman of Executive. 
The Directors are Prof. Patrick Geddes and Mr. E. B. Haveli, 


i. G. G. Advani is the Secretary. 


+ + + + 


A Dutch paper, de Rotterdammer, gives an interesting paragraph 
stout the change in the outlook of Mission-work. It is said to be an 
ximowledged fact that Christian missions now-a-days represent not 
tly religious work in its narrow sense, but are important from the 
mint of view of education, medicine, sanitation, social improvements, 
de The change is perhaps partly due to financial difficulties which 
have been great especially since the war, but another cause is that 
mtionalism has grown to so great an extent. Eastern Christianity 
has obtained a national character. China and Japan have already 
Cristian communities independent of the missions; and this is likely 
to happen elsewhere. 

There is also less enthusiasm in the Western countries which 
sad out missionaries, partly owing to financial difficulties, but 
paacipally because the belief in the unique position of Christianity 
among other religions is diminishing. 


The popularisation of historical criticism and of science, which 
show the unity of the human race and human consciousness, the 
grater interest in Eastern religions, the increased appreciation of 
tachers as Gandhi, Tagore, Krishnamurti, Inyat Khan, have given 
the deathblow to the belief, that the colored adherent of other 
religions is a “ heathen ”. 


And, finally, Christianity, supposed to bring the One Truth to 
the ignorant, is at present in the eyes of many nothing but a problem, 
a source of many differences, a plurality of contradiction. Because 
of all these factors mission-work at present is on a different basis. 
Leaders and organisations of the countries to which missions are sent, 
now ask tbe missionaries to co-operate with them. The Christianity 
taught by them no longer is the dogmatic, exclusive Christianity of 


the past. , 
HUMAN TREATMENT FOR PRISONERS 


“The criminal, the insane and the defective are with us.” says an 
American authority, in a never ending stream which passes through 
Prisons—“ state institutions ” he calls them, And these unfortunates 
need human treatment and reasonable comforts like every other 
human being. Wholesome and productive labor seems to be one of 
the most useful schemes for these confined and frustrated people. It 
helps them, and so does a decent wage for their work, as it gives back 


self-respect. 


One of the Wardens in the great Sing Sing Prison puts forward a 
view concerning criminals which compels one to pause and think. He 
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says that if we are to understand the question of the EA 
must approach it from the angle that “law determines crime; then 
would be no crime without law and, by the same token, no crimi! 
without law. A criminal is, therefore, anyone and everyone ah 
commits un act forbidden by law or omits an act commanded by len” 
He points out that most people have during their lives committed m | 
or more acts which if found out would have landed them in prism | 
Also that the “ big fellow” escapes while the “little fellow ” is caur | 
and harshly handled. Prisoners, he says, "often give thems 
unsparingly and unselfishly to teaching or social service for fell | 
prisoners.” Here is one case: 


“Old Jake’—who is a sort of assistant to every worker a 
the hospital—is now doing his eighth ‘ bit,’ has spent most of his it 
in prison, and has been a miserable failure from a social sand | 
but in the good that he has done his fellow prisoners by long hon 
of patient care and drudging labor, he has been a huge success. | 
don’t know, but I fancy that whatever his shortcomings in this woni 
have heen, ‘Old Jake’ will need no judge’s commitment to “get with 
the walls’ of heaven.” 


Crime is rarely a one-sided proposition, Warden Lams 
contends: 


“Guilt is rarely entirely personal. Responsibility must, i 
most instances, be shared by society, which takes credit for a mars 
virtues and should by the same token acknowledge at least some of the . 
blame for his vices. The newspapers and movies must, in máy 
instances, share a good deal of the responsibility of crime, buts 
too must the schools, the churches, and many thoughtless fathers. 
indulgent mothers, vain wives, underpaying employers, dishonest 
politicians, usurious bankers, and grasping money-lenders.” 

* * * + * 


Many people have tried to tell the tale of Russia since the fatell 
November of 1918. But the new Russia is usually seen only in bit 
and few have tried to make the bits into a whole. In a recent bot, 
The Fall of the Russian Empire, Father E. A. Walsh, tries to sum 
the meaning of the revolution thus: 


“Tt was not merely a revolution in the accepted sense s 
historically understood—that is, a re-allocation of sovereignty—but 
revolution in the domain of economics, religion. art, literature, 
science, education and all other human activities. It sought to create 
a new archetype of humanity, the ‘collective man,’ and a new cult 
adapted to the impersonal * mass man’ who should displace forever the 
*soul-encumbered individual man.’ It was meant and so proclaimed 
by its protagonists, to be a challenge to the modern state 3 
constituted, not merely in [Imperial Russia, but throughout th 
civilised world. It waa philosophic materialism in arms, the most 
radical school of thought that has ever come upon the stage of 
human affairs.” 

X 
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It is thought that a new spirit of the dance is appearing in 
Germany and that it will sweep across the world. The dancer has 
en the interpreter of music, but in this new school, in Dresden, 
mic is no longer essential. Now the story told is the story of the 
dance itself. It was Havelock Ellis, the noted sociologist, who 
pinted out how this art is related to life. To-day the dance increases 
tadily in importance and is used more and more in schools an 
alleges. It helps to build strong, graceful people, with beauty and 
pise—and these things make for health and happiness. 


+ + * * +4 


The splendid work of the Musæus Girl’s College, Colombo, has 
lng been known to Theosophists. Nearly every member who travels 
fest stops at Colombo sooner or later, and, while ashore, visits this 
toarkable achievement due to a woman who had vision and whole- 
yartedly devoted herself to the realisation of it. Forty years ago 
is. Marie Musaeus-Higgins landed in Ceylon, and began her work of 
educating the Sinhalese Buddhist girls of the Island. Slowly but 
wely, she built up from humble beginnings, the scheme that 
ww has flowered in this Training College. One of her earliest 
helpers was Dr. W. A. English who afterwards came and lived at 
Adyar, and was loved by all who knew him. There were always 
lal friends of the School, and none more so than Mr. Peter de Abrew, 
ihe Manager from the beginning, who has devoted his time and wealth 

, ad energy to the helping of his people. Just recently a large 
' Memorial Hall, erected in memory of Mrs. Higgins, was opened by 
His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon, and he also unveiled a bust of 
the School’s Foundress and Principal. In his speech, His Excellency 
minded the girls that a new era was opening up for women in 
Ceylon—for before very long they would have the vote. He urged 
them to the service of their country and so fulfil the hopes of the 
liege, and of the noble woman who had given her life for them. 


+ * * * + 


The idea behind the International Relief Union, organised at 
Geneva, deserves the commendation of the world. Ata time when 
tutional hatred and suspicion are rife it is refreshing to note a 
tmdency among the more thoughtful elements in different countries 
t lend a helping hand to peoples crushed by disaster. The Union is 
tst of international Good Samaritan. Its purpose is to extend emer- 
a relief to large groups overtaken by exceptional disasters other 
{han war. 


It is likely that when nations are prompted to extend merciful 
relief to less fortunate neighbours they will think less of making war 
on one another. For that reason organised philanthropy may have a 
wholesome effect on the movement for ordered peace in the world. 


J. R. 
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THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES 


WE are very glad to receive the following notes from Mr. G. J. Birk, 
Secretary of the Anglo-Latvian Lodge at Riga: 


It may be of interest to your readers to hear something a 
Theosophical and kindred activities in Riga, which was once tk 
leading port of old Russia and is now the capital of the new Stee 
Latvia, which is a post-war creation. 


It is probable that there are about fifty actual members oft 
T. S. in Riga, a Lettish Group, a Russian Lodge {Holy Grail} and the 
Anglo-Latvian Lodge, which is international in its character. 


There are also study groups which are well attended, and are 
steadily growing. But more important than all is the fact that the 
teachings of reincarnation and karma are permeating the thought d 
Riga. It is especially noteworthy that only a few years ago the 
Psychical Research Society was almost purely spiritualistic, wheres 
now, even amongst the spiritualists themselves the ideas and ideals 


for which we stand are spreading, and nearly half of the members| 
believe, lean now in our direction. 


The Press attacks us, which is a very good sign, much betier 
than to be entirely ignored. 


As regards “Star” work, Frau Pettersson is making god 
progress. and under the auspices of the P. R. S. arranged a public 
lecture in one of the biggest halls. Dr. Simha, a pupil of Krishna, 
delivered a very interesting lecture in German, and a crowded 
audience hung on every word. Since then the bookshops have bees 


stormed for Theosophical and Star literature, and I understand they 
are about sold out. 


It is absolutely certain that if Dr. Besant and, or, Krishna} 
would come here, they would be able to fill our biggest Halls every 
night for a week. Such a tour as the following should be a useful 


proposition—Stockhoim, Helsingfors, Reval, Riga, Warsaw, Berlin, 
Paris, London. 
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I trust that this little article will encourage our leaders te give 
ys a hand here, where devoted workers have already prepared the 
gound. The President of the Anglo-Latvian Lodge is working very 
tard and very successfully, 


GEORGE J. BIRKS 
* * * + * 


The Theosophical World University Centre in England—which is 
bated at 153 Brompton Road, London -is pursuing a very compre- 
hensive syllabus. This Centre presents “the results of scientific 
research along various lines of psychological evolution, bringing into 
light the evolutionary factor (until now ignored) in the spiritual 
utore of man, which is the essential basis of Theosophical teaching”. 
Prof. J. Emile Marcault, the director of this World University, is 
himself taking a series of lectures on “The Mystical Experience, its 
Evolution ”. Other courses are—‘ Evolution in the Light of Astrology” 
ad “Stages in the Development of Christian Doctrine ”. 


_ The Theosophical World-University Association, American Sec- 
ton, (725 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill.) seems busy. Extensive Courses 
have been arranged for students on: Ancient History, Child Study, 
Educational Psychology, Elementary Botany, Music Appreciation, 
Public Health and Sanitation. Each subject is exhaustively dealt 
with, and evidently is intended to provoke thought and efficiency in 
those undertaking the work. 


* + + * 4 


_ The Canadian Theosophist for October gives an article on Vivisec- 
tion to which we draw our readers’ attention. It is a question which 
many of us eagerly put at the back of our minds, instead of never 
losing it out of sight. We quote the following: 


e. m a 
— + ae 
a ees 


“Tn conclusion let me remind those who are shocked by the 
tevelations made in anti-vivisectionist publications, that no great 
cause was ever won without pain and sacrifice. Slaves on American 
plantations would still be screaming under the lash of brutal over- 
seers; men and women would still be herded together in filthy jails ; 
and little, tired, frightened children would still be sobbing in the 
black darkness of coal-mines if innumerable ordinary people had not 
been brave enough to look hideous facts in the face. But even those 
timid souls who, because they value light-hearted ease and peace of 
mind too highly willingly to expose themselves to any risk of being 
disturbed by painful knowledge, can take no very active part in our 
campaign against cruelty to animals and the propagation of disease, 
can yet be helpful by adding their names to the membership lists of 
anti-vivisection societies, and getting others todo the same. Politi- 
tians care only for numbers, and just as fast as these lists begin to 
mount up in any constituency its candidates for election will begin to 
denounce vivisection from their platforms . . . Should doctors 
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find that patients are choosing anti-vivisectionist doctors they wil 
find reasons for transferring their allegiance.” 


+ * + * + 


Switzerland.—Dr. A. Kamensky writes that Geneva is full of lite 
The F.S. has obtained new quarters; the first activity which tok 
place in them was a “ Peace-week” organised by the Theosophial 
Order of Service. This had the result of coming into contact with 
many organisations which have a centre at Geneva. 


“Mrs. Cousins has been very active here. Both she ad 
Dr. Cousins have been giving several talks. I am givinga coursed 


lectures at the University on: An. introduction to 2 comparative study 
of religions.” 


+ * + + t 


Argentine.—The Annual Convention was celebrated this yer 
under very favorable conditions. With the exception of one Lode, 
all the others sent delegates, who took home the Message of Peace 
and Harmony, which reigned throughout the Convention, and made ita 
historical event in the life of the Argentine Section. 


Fronce.—Free Esperanto classes, open to the public. are held 
every Saturday evening at the Headquarters of the French T. S. 


We may differ regarding the practical value of the Esperanio 
language as a universal language, yet none of us will doubt th 


splendid opportuniiy it offers for practical internationalism, hence fy 
effective brotherhood. 


0, 


+* * + * + 
The Theosophical Publishing House, London, writes: 


It may be of interest to you to know that we have just published 
Studies in Evolutionary Psychology, by E. W. Preston, M. Sc., and 
C. G. Trew, B. Sc. (Crown Octavo, Paper 1s. 6d. net). Ths 
textbook, from the London Centre of the Theosophical Wol 
University, on the correlation of Psychological Evolution with the 
history of physical science, art, ete., presents Theosophy asa 
philosophy of Universal Evolution. 


* * * * + 


CORRESPONDENTS and Subscribers are asked to kindly add the name 
of their country to their address. 


Subscribers to THE THEOSOPHIST are asked to return their 
RENEWAL NOTICE with their subscription to the T.P.H., Adyar, or io 
the agent of their country. This will greatly facilitate the work for 


the officials concerned. Thanks to those who have already complied 
with our request, 


— 


THE YOUNG THEOSOPHISTS 


Apyar is the Headquarters of the Young Theosophists in India. The 
All-India Federation of Young Theosophists—as their movement is 
called—came into existence in December, 1923, in Benares and has 
ever since helped in no small measure to express definitely the spirit 
af youth in the Theosophical Society. Originally attached to the 
President of the T. S., it was recognised as part of the Indian 


Section in 1925, 


The Federation is given full autonomy in the management of its 
affairs. It has more than 120 Lodges and Centres attached to it with 
atotal membership of nearly 2,300, 


What do we do at the Headquarters? Everyday’s post brings in 
a number of enquiries with regard to the Youth movement in the 
T. S. These gre all attended to at the Headquarters. Lodges and 
Centres ure circularised from time to time with reference to work in 
their areas. Suggestions for propaganda are sometimes given. 
Membership statistics are collected. Records relating to Lodges and 
ad Centres are carefully maintained. Reporis of the work carried 
on by Lodges and members in various parts of the country are 
collected and recorded. New Lodges and Centres are chartered. 
Membership diplomas are obtained from the Indian Section office at 
Benares and forwarded to the Ladges concerned. 


These items constitute the routine work, as it were, of the 
Headquarters. But the little band of Young Theosophists at Adyar 
is available for service of any kind in any of the various institutions 
at Adyar, whenever there is an exigency. 


The Federation conducts a monthly magazine—The Young Theo- 
sophist. The business side of it is entirely in the hands of one who 
has seen but sixteen summers; but many a wintry day in the 
magazine's life is happily glided over by the warmth of his enthusiasm. 
The journal has a board of contributors whose love of youth and 
ability to write on youths’ problems are world-renowned. 


The Federation has two annual gatherings. One is held in the 
Easter week in connection with the South Indian Conference. The 
other is the Annual Convention coming off in the same place and time 
as the T. S. Convention. 


We are happy to have our Headquarters at Adyar. Everyone is 
so friendly to youth and is so full of sympathy with youth’s aspira- 
tions. We have, above all, the greatest Young Theosophist living and 
working in the same compound. And just as her Ideal of Service sees 
no limit of any kind, so do the Young Theosophists hope that, with her 
as their example, they will be enabled to train and fit themselves for 
the service of the world through good citizenship. ERY 


$ 
‘ 


REVIEWS 


The Rebirth of Hinda Musie, by D. Rudhyar. (Theosophical Publish 
ing House, Adyar, Madras. Price: Cloth Rs. 5; Wrappers Rs. 3-12) 


A work of a deeply spiritual and mystical nature, which should 
appeal to the philosopher-musician of both East and West alike. N 
only does it give a quite original view on the subject of Europen 
music, and traces its origin to Pythagoras, but shows how Hindi 
music has degenerated and the great need to bring about its puniti- 
cation, to reinstate it as the answer of spiritual forces. 


European and Hindi music have entirely different dharmas and 


each must go back to its original source if purification is tẹ te 
brought about. 


All that the author says on the subject of tones, overtones aud 
sound is most illuminative and one can read and re-read the boo, 
still penetrating into deeper and deeper meanings. What is said ot 
Western music is now and again revolutionary and might shod 
conservative thinkers, unless the purpose of the book is clearly bom 
in mind. 

The author foretells the manifestation of a new Music of the West 
in America, side by side with the building of a new civilisation. 


One would like to quote from every paragraph, but as space 
forbids we confine ourselves to a few. 


India must recall her forgotten civilisation, for: " India is the 
very heart-centre of humanity—greater India that is. If the Indias 
heart ceased to beat, this humanity of ours would die. But humanity 
is ill, very ill; because its heart is very weak; and the heart must bẹ 
tonified if death is not to ensue. It must be tonified by the power of 
solar Sound, inaudible as well as audible. The inaudible Sound is 
that which is uttered by the great spiritual teachers and Avatars of 
the race. It is the sound produced by the rhythm of perfect lives 
embodying the will of master-souls, by Incarnations of the Spiritual 
Sun. Audible sounds are those uttered by the real musician-souls of 


Dr 
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he race, the synéonists, those who know how to condense solar 
magsetism into tones which resound throughout the globe and 
revivify the human race. 


“What the Indian musician needs to-day more than anything’ 
dle is the knowledge of the Fundamentals of Tone and Sound ; of the 
tue science of sound and the true philosophy of music. 


“The voices of most men and women lose their vital resonance 
and become ‘clear’ or ‘pure,’ which usually means devitalised— 
like white bread or polished rice. The fire of the Self is gone and 
wthing is left but the thin resonances of a more or less poorly 
functioning, because, demagnetised, body. 


“Hindd music is not based on the concept of interval 
sdis are not units of interval, but tones measured by units of 
vorating substance. All ideas to the contrary are merely due to the- 
pernicious influence of Western thought in India. 


“The single tone must be set resonating before the rag, which is 
the form taken by the cyclic evolution of the tone’s energy, can 
aquire its full power. Thus the use of the tambura, which is a 
symbol and yet a pretext to spiritual inertia . . . But the true 
ltambura is not a mere instrument, itis the very body of the singer. It 
is the body of the singer which ought to produce and vilalise this. 
fundamental in the phenomenon of root-resonance. 


“The root of music is not dead. It lives in the Indian heart 
and a new off-shoot is slowly rising from the Aryan Root. Let the- 
Root be revivified! Let the fire of growth and the living sap rise in 
the new germ trying to pierce through the dark soil of Patala- 
America . . . The centre of Syntonic Reformation is the individ-- 
ual. Let then the individual be regenerated,” 


We hope we have given some little idea of the wealth of 
knowledge and intuition shown forth in Mr. Rudhyar’s fine work. 
Can you imagine, how such a writer would view the subject of that 
abominable importation the Indian harmonium! We have purposely 
refrained from quoting on this subject and refer the reader to the 
bok itself so that he may get the full relish of the author’s very apt 
aad only too true criticisms ! 

K. M. R. 
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The Story of Oriental Philosophy is the sturdy title which L. Adm 
Beck gives to her recent volume—published in New York by tk 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. Residence in and close study atth | 
Orient qualify Mrs. Beck for her work, and insight and sympa 
for her subject touch her pen with magic. She emphasises the likens 
between East and West, not their divergences. 


Beginning with the Vedas she points out that the old Vedic pet 
had believed in a One Being and had “arrived at a conceptions 
Godhead which was reached once more by some of the Christi 
philosophers at Alexandria, but which even yet is beyond the rat 
of many who call themselves Christians ”, The Puranas are survex 
and the six great Philosophies shown to have taught in anticipatin 
of modern doctrines the lesson of a vast universe rhythm—" creatie 
maintenance and dissolution.” 


“The Upanishads,” Mrs. Beck writes, “thirst for what wi 
give the whole of life a new meaning, lifting it into the Univers ! 
and making each thought and action of a man of the same vital impr, 
to the universe as the sweep of the mightiest planet upon its ont 
And as the planet evolves into order and harmony and unity {ne 
chaotic forces, so the soul of man evolves inito harmony and uh 


through the psychic evolution of many lives.” i 


Earlier she remarks that it is as reasonable to suppose th 
India’s wise men should have communicated to Plato the teachingd 
reincarnation which he held so strongly, as that it should iw 
sprung up in his own mind from some dim forgotten heritage of th 
once united peoples. 


“Yoga as a method of concentration constitutes ‘a Gift tolk 
West,’ enabling us to realise the possibilities of the soul in solitok 
and silence, and to transform the flashing and fading momentsd 


vision into a steady light which could illuminate the long yen 
of life.” 


The great epics—the Mahabhirata and the Rdmdyana m 
reviewed, and also the wonderful ethics and spiritual teaching of bx 
Bhagavad-Giti. Then several chapters are devoted to the La 
Buddha. He is seen as the great scientist, perfect expositor of tt 
Law of Karma. China’s contribution to the world, Mrs. Beck think 
has not been sufficiently known or appreciated in the West, ai 
cannot be till there is more familiarity with Chinese literature af 
habits of mind. Though Confucius died with a sense of failure yp 
him before seeing “the burst of glory so soon to follow his death’ 


—— =, 
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yet his philosophy “has been the most powerful means of holding 
the nation together and keeping the empire’afloat in the stormy seas 
of shock and change in which so many civilisations have gone down. 
_. . That there is greater teaching is possible, but if greater exists, 
let her live up to the full measure of the Confucian ideal, since there 


» 


isao height for which it cannot prepare her”. 


In Japan the Zen doctrine, transplanted from China “ exerted a 
mighty influence, not only in the development of art, but also in the 
moulding of character. It strengthened the natural bent of the 
Japanese toward the sympathetic and passionate contemplation of the 
beauty of nature, for to Zen the vibration of nature is in accord with 
the inmost rhythm and vibration of man. In Japan the Zen became a 
great philosophy for men of high intellect and percipience, blending 
naturally as it did with the knightly austerity of the Japanese 
character”, Apart from ifs own Shinto Japan took its philosophy from 
India—“ the great original mother of Asiatic philosophy.” 


The reai lesson of her book, Mrs. Beck regards, is “ that Eastern 
thought as developed in Asia is to come again to rescue the Western 
world from materialism, and that so the Indo-European and Aryan 
mees may meet once more. This difference has been a hitherto 
unbridgeable gulf between them . . . They fel! apart because 
"the Westerns concerned themselves little with metaphysics and the 
things of the spirit, whereas every instinct of the Easterners drew 
ihem with passion to the solution of the eternal problem of man’s 
relation to the Unseen ’”. 


She does not anticipate that Europe will ever profess one of the 
treat Asiatic faiths--though ‘‘ Westerners have never evolved a faith 
of their own, and have been compelled to import religions from the 
East as they did tea and spices . . . Yetas the great faiths are 
bridges and not barriers, they will encourage the passage of the thought 
of mankind across all the frontiers of faith. It is the authar’s con- 
viction that in all such matters India must lead the world, for she has 
made spiritual exploration her chief form of occupation and, knowing 
while others guessed has chartered the ways. Now that the narrow 
theology of the Jews is passing away and a new aspect of Christianity 
developing in the West, the Occident will tend more and more te 
identify itself with the great Veddntic teachings, and the utilitarian 
philosophies of Europe will piume themselves with the wings of 
the Himalayan eagle ”. 


Mrs. Beck thinks that for the supermen of Spinoza, Blake and 
Nietzsche to assume their right, there is only one unshakable basis 
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and that Divise in all that concerns the daily Ife of men, as the lag 

has taught. If either East or West conquers it will be a calamity 

the world, the hope of the future being “that East and West mg | 
meet and mingle in the brotherhood of the spirit beside which ote 

forms are as nothing ”. 


JR 


The Doctrine of the Bhasavad-Gita, by Pandit Bhawani Shanta. 
{The Karnatak Printing Press, Bombay. Price As, 8.) 


The Gita and Spiritual Life, by D. S. Sarma, M.A. [hk 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Price Re. H, 
Wrapper Re. 1-2.) 


Bhasavad-Gita, An Exposition, by Vasant G. Rele. (Taraporewsh 
Sons & Co., Bombay. Price Rs. 4-12.) 


Three books on the Cita! Pandit Bhawani Shankar has given to tk 
world a gem of a book. Little it is, but all the better; it is sham 
concise, and full of reverence. It is the thought of one who bs 
grasped the deeper inner meanings, even lived them, and temptshs 
neighbor to taste also of the divine feast. The deep spirituality of ie 
writer shows up, he helps to make the sacred lore more intimat, 
more personal, more applicable. 


In the last Chapter, dealing with the famous Fifteenth Discours. 
the Panditji explains the slokas 19 and 20, in detail, givinga fil 
account of all the five Bhavas: the Deha-, the Indrihya-, the Man. 
the Buddhi-, and the Aham-bhava. This is a most interestiy 


addition to the psychology of worship, but is also illuminating to as 


one interested in the analysis of the human consciousness. 


The book of Prof. D. S. Sarma is cast in a different mould; iti 
taken hold of from the intellectual angle, but it is none the les 
backed hy deep devotion and reverence for the truth. In that wr 
both these hooks are evidence of India’s return to life, to the lit 
eternal, losing naught of her heritage. The first Chapter, on th 
Gita and the Spiritual Life, deals with the question of historicity, wili 
comparisons and parallels in the New Testament, and comparatiu 
Ethics. He calls the Sri Gita the “layman’s Upanishad,” and points 
out splendidly the way that, “the G@7ta pleads for inward moral puri 
in place of external ceremonial purity”. The second Chapter desl 
with the Mystic Way, and goes deeply and concisely into the root d 
the matter showing the parallel with modern Christian mysticism. 
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Here, one would like to see clearer distinction made in the use of the 
sords “soul” and “mind,” both of which are too vague for such a 
work as the Gita (p. 51) where clarity is only matched by its terse- 
ness, Just after this, however, Mr. Sarma gives us something to 
remember regarding mystics: “It is only the minor mystics, who are 
stuck up Somewhere on the mystic way, that are lost tous. Those 
who go the full way return to the world with glad tidings.” 


Chapter IV, “What the Gita does not Teach,” sets forth the 
value of the Gif{@ in relationship to the other Upanishads, and is one 
ø the best analyses of the sort. It is altogether a most satisfactory 
exposition for the days’ needs, for shortness has not robbed the subject 
of values or of matter. The fifth Chapter, on Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, has nothing to do with the subject, being a devotee’s 
praise of the man that to him was great. May India never lack in 
hero-worshippers. 


Cast in a mould that is quite un-Indian, is Vasant G. Rele’s very 
ambitious effort. But it leaves us cold. Dr. Rele is steeped in the 
dye of Westernism, and we can only hope it is not a fast color. To 
take the marvellous analysis of Man as shown by Shri Krshna, with 
his knowledge of the five Koshas and the five Bhavas that accompany 
them, and give an “exposition ” on the basis of materialistic, dense, 
“brain consciousness ” psychology, is at best a farce. It is a clever 
bit of sham, a juggler’s stunt. To refer to Shri Krshna as the 
“master-analyst” does not save the book from blasphemous 
superficiality. 

A. F. KNUDSEN 


Songs of the Sidhe, by Duncan Greenlees. (Published by the 
author; The Theosophical Callege, Madanapalle, India.) 

All men are poets when you touch their Soul. This hard-headed 
young scientist and Egyptologist, is also a rare mixture of the mystic 
and the occultist, and it does not surprise us that he comes out in 
verse before writing in Science or in Psychology. 

Some of Duncan Greenlees poems are written before leaving 
Oxford, some show the mystery of Egypt, some the shaking of the 
“dice of fate” as he reached India. Some show the broodings over 
all things in the atmosphere of Theosophy and India, in the last 
two years. 

Duncan Greenlees is always a marvel of trust, candor and self- 
lessness to his friends and this is shown in the three pages of notes 
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at the end, in which he tells of the date and circumstance uk 
which the various poems came to he written. This adds mucht 
the charm, for all poetry, and really all philosophy, is introspecia 
i The fifty poems vf this little book are all delightful, and mik: 
pleasant hour’s entertainment. Some will look deeper and sle 
hints of the nearness of the life of the Sidhe; those who know tte, 
author will prize the booklet, as a link with a noble friend. a comme 
on the spritual way. 


KARUM 


Women Awakened, by G. Sumati Bai. (Tagore & Co., Mairs 
Price Re. 1.) 


Another smail book which treats of “ burning questions” in Inia 
in the present day. Dr. Besant writes in the foreword: “ft sho 
be very useful, and I hope it will have a wide circulation.” 


Bodhi Dharma (The Message of the Buddha), by T. L. Vaswat 
(Ganesh & Co., Madras. Price As. 12.) 


This booklet contains some notes of talks by the author on te 
Buddha and his message. The introduction, which covers nearly tdi 
the pages of the booklet, should prove useful to those who have ms 
little about the Buddha and his teaching. 


Prophet Muhammad, by Ahmad Shafi and His Teachings b 
Moulana Yakub Hassan. (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Price As 12} 


The author, in his preface, says that in many of the biographies 
the Prophet stress has been laid too much on the military aspect d 
his life. In his brief sketch he attempts to show “ how an aveng 
intelligent Mussalman, in touch with the main currents of modem 
thought, sees his Prophet and would wish others to see him”. 


The publishers thought well to add the teachings of the Prophei. 
The appendix contains many of the sayings attributed to Muhammad. 

Busy People’s Bible Course, by Rev. Charles H. Morgan, PhD. 
(Oxford University Press. Price Re. 1-8.} 

This book should be very useful to the leader of a Bible class. 


Socialism and the Bible, by Jean Ouvret, translation from the 
French by Oliver Baldwin. (The C. W. Daniel Company, Londen 
Price 3s. 6d.) 


The writer tries to show from Biblical texts that there is a coe 
affinity between contemporary Socialists and Biblical writer. 
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According to him the Bible contains anti-Socialist as well Socialist 


aspirations. 

The translator in a concluding chapter points out that the point of 
vew of French Socialists is different from that of their English 
bothers, France having had to suffer more from the abuses of 


Churchianity. 

Snowflakes and Silver Feathers, by “D”. 
Company, London. Price 3s. 6d.) 

According to the writer this small book contains a description of 
visions or fragments of them, seen in other worlds. No doubt that 
wiiting down these memories gave pleasure to the seer of these 
visions; in how far their record will prove useful to others isa 


different question, 
A Catechism of Health, by A. Rabagliati. (The C. W. Daniel 


Company, London. Price 3s. 6d.) 

The title explains the contents of the book and the way in which 
these are presented to the public. The questions and answers are 
not strictly confined to “ health ” only. Answers are given to such 
questions as: “Is Evolution Compatible with the Idea of Creation ? 
Can we put an end to Suffering and Death? Ascent or Descent ? 


Order, not Chaos.” 


Alloguia, by D. Marinus. 
Price 6s.) 
The writer, a medical practitioner gives some of his experiences 


and reflections. He says that, “he has related things as he has found 


them, not as he, or others, might wish them to be”. The last Chapter 


is given to an exposition of his religious development; he finds that 
spiritualism has helped him most; he is not in favor of “continual 
tunning to consult mediums ” and says: “If I had to send a mission- 
ary to the Congo I would not send a Spiritualist, but a Salvation Army 
officer or a Roman Catholic priest. It would be safer.” He ends by 
saying: “ Many men believe in ‘ God’ because they have never sought 
Him; others having sought, may feel that they have not yet found 

Him. Which of the two are nearer to Him?” Sir Arthur Conan 

Doyle has written the Preface. A readable book for a lazy afternoon. 

J, 


(The C. W. Daniel 


(The C. W. Daniel Company, London. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following books have been received and will be reviewali 
an early number: 


Ramanuja's Idea of the Finite Self, by P. N. Srinivasachari (Loy 
mans Green & Co., Ltd., London}; The New Image, by Clue 
Bragdon (Alfred A. Knopf, New York}; Thurston's Philosophy d 
Marriage, by William R. Thurston (S. Ganesan, Trigion 
Madras); The Zodiac and the Soul, by C. E. O. Carter; The Angk 
Hosts, by Geoffrey Hodson (T. P. H., London); A Catechism of Hedi, 
by Dr. Rabagliati; Alloquia, by D. Marinus (C. W. Daniel & 
London}; Woman Awakened, by G. Sumati Bai, B.A., L.T. (Tagore &&, 
Madras}; Quest, by T. L. Vaswani (T. P. H., Adyar}; The  Silemet, s | 
Evelyn Whittell (L. N. Fowler & Co., Londen), 


OUR EXCHANGES 


We acknowledge with many thanks the following: 


Revista Teoséfica Chilena (September), The World’s Chilim 
{November), The Canadian Theosophist (October), Modern Astroloy 
{November}, The Monthiy Summary of the League of Nattons (Octobe, 
Light (November), Bulletin Théosophique (November), Theosophy 
S. Africa (July, September, October), The Humanist {Novemba}, 
Theosophy in freland (October, December), The Messenger (November), 


We have also received with many thanks: 


De Theosofische Beweging (November), The Periodical (October, 
Theosophy in india (November), Teosofisk Tidskrift (October), Nont 
Teosofisk Tidsskrift (July, September), Theosophia (November}, Te 
American Co-Mason (September), The Vaccination Inquirer (November), 
La Revue Théosophique La Lotus Bieu {October}, Stri Dharm 
(November), Bhdrata Dharma (November), Espero Teozofia (July, 
September), Revista Teosofica Cubana (October), De Ster (November, 


The Cherag (November), The Vedanta Kesari (December), The Kalpak 
{December}. 


' Registered M. 91 
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J. KRISHNAMURT! f 
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At the Feet of the Master: Mimatore edition: Wrappers 4 


As. 2; Cloth and Gold As. 5: Silk and Goid Re. 1: Leather Re. 2-8. 
Standard Edition: Wrappers As. 8; Cloth and Ink Re. 1. Londoa i 
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An arresting moment in life is when a copy of this little book f. 
comes into one’s hauds, Life is at once seen as a whole, defimte and = 
purposeful. A marvellous treasure for oneself and one’s frieuds,  ĵ 
A book for the widest possible distribution, | 


i The Search m 2G 
The world is always on the search for Truth. Krishwaji here 
exquisitely expresses that Search, and with sweet aud perfect simp'i- 


city expresses also his attainmont of Happiness, and how be loagsto 
help others to find it. 


Towards Dicipleship ow 14 


There is unique value in these talks to young people 
in that they deal directly with those things which prepare the 
ground for Krishnaji's present efforts to sow the seeds of Truth iu 
our hearts. The talks are direct aw! virile, and intended to help 
us out of linitation into freedom. 


The Lives of Alcyone. Beautifully illustrated. 2 Vols, Special 
Reduced Price ... 0 0 
t4 


Specialiy noteworthy volumes, givivg glimpses into the strangely 
interesting experiences in past lives which Alcyoue (Krishaaji) 
underwent, and which prepared him for his present exalted work 
for the world. They are invaluable to ail who would better wader- 
stand Krishnaji to-day. 


The Rt. Rev. C. W. LEADBEATER 


Talks on ‘At the Feet of the Master ”. Special Be 
rie 


t 
which he brings to hear on every phase of Path of Discipleship, A | 


It is difficult to estimate the immense value of these “Tares”, 


| They are the outcome of the author's vast experience and knowledge, 
S 


book every aspirant should have for advice and guidauce in bis own 
efforts to attain to the Gaal. 


Starlight Special Reduced Price .. 04 


_ Bishop Leadbeater has the gift of conveying iustraction concera- 
iog matters of great purport iu a most attractively clear style, He 
here groups his thoughts round the symbol of the Star aud shows 


what its Wisdom, Strength, Freedom, Peace, Joy aad Loving 
kindness does for as. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


By THE EDITOR 


ave much pleasure in printing the following very 
* temperate letter in defence of the “ight of my dear son, 
:§. Arundale, to hold his own opinions and to choose tis 


.aline of action, 
INTOLERANCE 


By N. R. DEOBHANKAR 


OPEN LETTER 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF EDITORS 
ANANDA 


“an SIR, 
As one ywho' was for some time the acting Editor of the Sectional 


van of the Star, known as Ananda. } wish to make the following 


mments. 
It is evident, even to a casual reader, that Dr. Arundale hss been 
To meny 


«viag special attention from Prof. Wodehouse of late. 

cn like myself, have derived much profit and pleasure from the 

“dessor’s numerous charming and instructive coniributions to the 

xz of a World Teacher and on the conception of Spiritual Life, to 

= nothing of many purely hterary topics, this digression into a 
“sonal channel seems very unfortunate. Whatever may be 
' Arundale’s gain by this distinction, it is surely a toss to the 
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By THE EDITOR 


have much pleasure in printing the following very 

temperate letter in defence of the right of my dear son, 
G. S. Arundale, to hold his own opinions and to choose his 
own line of action, 


INTOLERANCE 


By N. R. DEQBHANKAR 


OPEN LETTER 


To 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF EDITORS 


ANANDA 


DEAR SIR, 

As one who was for some time the acting Editor of the Sectional 
Organ of the Star, known as Ananda, I wish to make the following 
comments, 

it is evident, even to a casual reader, that Dr. Arundale has been 
enjoying special attention from Prof. Wodehouse of late. To many 
who, like myself, have derived much profit and pleasure from the 
Professor’s numerous charming and instructive contributions to the 
idea of a World Teacher and on the conception of Spiritual Life, to 
say nothing of many purely literary topics, this digression into a 
personal channel seems very unfortunate. Whatever may be 
Dr. Arundale’s gain by this distinction, it is surely a loss to the 
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average Star member who, like the present writer, seeks clarilicatia 
of the new teaching, and is not concerned with personal incompati- 
bilities or individual deflections. Of course, Prof. Wodehouse: 
readers cannot dictate to him the subject on which he shall exercis 
his literary faculty as an exquisite writer. But when. after needles 
narrowing his field, he goes further, and deals with it in a spirit stil | 
more narrow, his humblest reader becomes entitled to rewi | 
a protest. 


Wading through the insinuations, innuendoes, and rhetoric, o 
comes to two things which appear to have roused the Professor's ire; 
one is an act and the other is an attitude. The act is thd 
Dr. Arundale, who is a Bishop, celebrated the service of his Churg, 
though the P.T.S. had banned all ceremonies; the attitude refers t 
Dr. Arundale’s answers “in his boisterously jocular style ” to que 
tions put to him at a meeting. I shall dispose of the second fact 
first, as not being present on the occasion and not holding a brief fron 
Dr. Arundale, I have little to say about such an elusive and persoul 
thing as attitude and manner, to which Prof. Wodehouse attribuls 
“a pleasant flavour of pugnacity ”. All I would observe is that many 
who were present, including several who hold views on the vera 
question of ceremonies as enlightened as those of Prof. Wodehoux 
himself, do not share the construction he has put on Dr. Arundale's 
remarks and manner. Some of them on the contrary, believe thi 
Dr. Arundale came out rather well through the trial where topis 
were raised which he would have been content to leave alone, and 
which he had already dealt with repeatedly im a frank and opn 
manner elsewhere. 


However, leaving personalities aside, let us come b 
Dr. Arundale’s act, which involves a principle—or rather two; oe 
being the rationale or otherwise of ceremonies and the other the right 
of individual belief. Prof. Wodehouse has left the former pout 
untouched. He is in such a hurry to catch Dr. Arundale in th 
wrong that he has no time to spare for this more profitable end 
pertinent question. Under the circumstances we, too, shall leave the 
point aside as to whether there is any sense in ceremonies, and come 
to the crux of the matter, namely Dr. Arundale’s right to perform 
them. Dr. Arundale believes in ceremonies. He isa Bishop of th 
L. C. C. An essential part of his duty is to celebrate certain ntes, 
especially during such a season as Christmas. The P.T\S. puta bam 
on all ceremonies within the Society’s jurisdiction. As Prof. Wode 
house himself admits, opinions may differ as to the justification of 
such a drastic order. However, there it was, and had to be obeyed 


| 
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$ subordination to Dr. Besant as a General Secretary of the Indian 
elon, on which Prof. Wodehouse lays stress, did not absolve him 
qa his ordinary duties as a Bishop of his Church. Accordingly, he 
smed out his usual rites, after formally securing the President’s 

` mmission. That the scene of his ceremonies was only twenty 

ards away, and not the full number regarded as adequate, according 

; Pot. Wodehouse’s standard, was not Dr. Arundale’s fault. 


Of course it was open to Dr. Arundale to waive his personal 
mviction in deference to Dr. Besant, the P.T.S., or in courtesy to 
inshnaji, her non-ceremonialist guest, or to appease his anti- 
wemonialist followers. It is possible to quote Dr. Arundale’s past 
inst his present, and show how he has more than once thrown his 
smal judgment overboard and conformed with the views or 
vstes of his leader. But such a compromise is a matter on which 
w man has a right to dictate to another. It is for Dr. Arundale alone 
decide. What we are concerned with is whether an individual, 
wo exercises his freedom of belief against the general trend, merits 
mdemnation for his conscientiousness. 


Some of the most earnest Star members, occupying responsible 
wsitions in the movement, have held up freedom of conviction as the 
sence of Krishnaji’s doctrine, and the courage to exercise that 

| sedom as the teaching. Yet Prof. Wodehouse raises a cry of 
“betrayal,” and sees Judas in every man who does not hold up 
jis hands in holy horror at the mention of ceremonies! Is this 
al) the pilerance that we have learnt either from the T.S. or from 
the Star 7 


There is a cartoon in Punch of “ The Guild of Nature Lovers,” 
uten a walking tour, As the vanguard of the party reaches a village 
Petrol Station and its disfiguring erections, some turn their heads 
away in horror, others shut the blasphemous sight off with their hats 
and umbrellas, others rush back to prepare the rest of the party for 
ike approaching outrage. On the opposite pavement stands a group 
of simple country-folk to whom love of Nature is natural, and of 

; Which they are thoroughly unconscious. They look mystified and 
puzzled at these strange doings of the expert Nature Lovers, as they 
march past the offending locality. Krishnaji recently graced a social 
ceremony by his presence, which was cordially solicited, and con- 
ducted himself—to nobody’s surprise-—like those born Nature Lovers, 
and not like the propagandist experts of the cartoon. Wrould that 
those who love and revere him spent less energy in championing his 
cause and spared more to follow his life. 


A 
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It is to be regretted that the Editorial Board has been allow ' 
Krishnaji’s journal to be used for personal propaganda that bring 
discord, when his own insistence is on principles and harmony. 
After filling page after page with denunciation of Dr. Arundh. 
Prof. Wodehouse comes out with a dignified declaration that “4 
Dr. Arundale I prefer to say little”! Some of us, who do not fin 
Dr. Arundale an unpleasant subject for a topic, would still agree tn 
it would have been a happy achievement if Prof. Wodehouse had stu} 
to his professed inclination. 


Ad yar N. R. Deobhanka 


If each will choose his own way, and tread it without 
interfering with his neighbour, all will be well, “I amd 
Paul.” “I am of Apollos.” We are as foolish as ou 
predecessors, 2,000 years ago. I would earnestly ask al 
Theosophists to be true to their principles, and not to ù 
anything to arouse jealousy or competition between the allied 
movements, springing from the Divine Wisdom in our days 
There are many paths by which men reach their goal, since 
each starts from his own position, but “all roads are Mine” 
said Shri Krshna. Unfortunately, followers are more jealous 
about their “leaders” than are the latter—* plus royalistes 


que le roi.” 


+ 
* œ 


I am glad to state that the well-known publisher d 
translations into German of Theosophical books, Herr Ernst 
Pieper (Ring-Verlag, Düsseldorf, Paulus Platz 13, Germany! 
has just issued a German translation of Bishop C. W. Leat 
beater’s Science of the Sacraments. Another German book, 
written by Herr Johann Luise Guttman, entitled Adyar, einer 
Staite Geisterger Höhenluft, is a pleasantly written accouat 
of a visit to Adyar by a German Theosophist. Both go to the 
Library into our German collection. 
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, The T.S. in England generally, and the Southampton 
| lodge in particular, have suffered a heavy loss in the passing 
may of Miss E. G. Cooper, the Secretary of that Lodge, who 
had also served on the Executive of the Southern Federation 
amd on the National Council. She carried the flag of Theo- 
wpby openly in the various humanitarian Societies to which she 
longed, saying that she derived from Theosophy her inspira- 
ton for her work. Many of the poor and aged of Southampton 
wil sorely miss her kindly presence, for she lived Brother- 
hood as well as talked of it. 
ee 
Miss Esther Nicolau has been elected as General 
Secretary for Spain, by the unanimous vote of all the Lodges. 
The National Council sends to me, as President, their loving 
freetings. The T.S. in Yugoslavia also, assembled in Con- 
vention, sends a similar message, as does Cuba. 
as 
Mrs. Cousins is doing admirable work in Geneva, and 
has established there an International Lodge. I will print her 


letter next month, as we are over-crowded in the present issue. 


2 
+ # 


E. W. writes: 
“The Star Camp took place in the grounds of the National 
College, Guindy, which lies a mile and a quarter from our 
Headquarters, from January 11th to 16th. Atthe opening, and 
{ at most of the meetings, our venerable President occupied the 
! place of honour on the platform beside Mr. Krishnamurti, 
| while gathered in front—in the mornings and afternoons upon 
| a lawn shaded by the branches and leaves of a splendid tree, 

extended by a plaited palm-leaf roof, and in the evenings in 
| an open field surrounded by a fringe of palms, the camp fire in 
the centre—a thousand eager faces were turned towards the 
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speaker, with eyes that strove to read his very soul. M 
boredom here. 
os 

“ There is a new message and a new phrase in every a 
of Krishnaji’s Camps. This time it was: ‘In Love with Life’ 
‘I show reverence,’ said he, ‘to the life in a small ant thatis 
crawling about. I show reverence to my servant, though | 
not like to use that word. When you show respect tothe 
people around you, who need respect more than al! the Gots 
then you need not wander over the face of the earth to pay 
reverence to the shrines of the past. Oh! reverence Life, love 
Life, and you need not cling to dead stones.’ Another sided 
his message—thought, love and will are all represented—couli 
be summed up in a few words: ‘No men are children; lt 
each worship the Life within, shown in thought and emotion, 
by trusting that Life; let each live according to that Lit, 
without fear, and Life shall be released in him; it is better b 
suffer than to fear.’ 

Pad 

“In his person, Krishnaji seems to show us that to attain 
freedom and happiness, or rather to be free and happy, its 
not necessary to be more than man. There is no miracle, m 
wonder, not even the suggestion of special psychic powers, 
but simply man acting perfectly as man, never falling awy 
from thought, from love, from purpose. Just as a perfed 
hand has still only five fingers, not seven or ten, but thos 
fingers are supple, firm, proportionate, co-ordinate, beautiful 
in action or at rest, so the perfect man is not he who possesses 
more qualities than the rest of us, something different, but lt 
whose love is supple, whose will is firm, whose thoughts 
proportionate, whose life is harmony, whose perfection is nd 
an individual attainment but is as a hand with perfect fingers, 
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that touch with unerring accuracy every chord, every 


relationship, every part of life.” 


I said last month that Mew /ndta (the Daily) was 
struggling for its life; Theosophists have remained inditferent, 
a they were to the Péoenzx, and it will have breathed its last 
m January 31. As before, the Society in India will have to 
ixe the bad karma it has created, for the Law is just. The 
only daily paper in India which worked for the Plan of the 
Hierarchy consciously—the Freedom of India as one of 
Free and Self-Governing Nations linked by the British Crown— 
and stood by it unflinchingly whether it were popular or 
wupopular, disappears. Its Editor was in a minority of one 
at Delhi in the Congress Committee—Lajpat Rai was there, 
bt remained neutral, presumably because he was in favor of 
Independence, but knew that at present it was unattainable— 
and there being no seconder for her amendment (to omit the 
objectionable words) it dropped. It was the internment of 
the three chief writers on New /ndta for advocating Home 
Rule, when no other Madras newspaper did so after its advo- 
cacy was forbidden by Lord Pentland, that inspired the 

| agitation which caused the British Government to make its 
famous declaration of August, 1917, and also brought about 
the abolition of securities on the Press. It has a good record, 
so can die peacefully. The Weekly will be printed at my 
other press near Adyar, built by me on ground leased to my- 
self and unconnected with the Theosophical Society, though 
| print many, not all, of its publications. The Society carries 


> 
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on no business. 
Pit 
| 1 have nominated Mr. Ernest Wood, too well known all 
over the Theosophical World to need any explanation of the 
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choice, to fil] our brother Aria’s vacant place. He has tog 
to Australia to finish off various odds and ends, and takes y 
the work in July or August. 
as 

1 am glad to present our readers with a picture d 
Mr. A. P. Warrington, whom I have nominated as Vie 
President. His long service in the United States hs 
enshrined him in American hearts, and thousands of other 
will open to him as they learn to know him. The office only 
demands special work when a President passes away whik 
in office. Then the Vice-President becomes Acting Presiden, 
and makes the arrangements for the election of tk 


permanent officer. 


* 
t 


Here is Theosophy as defined by H.P.B. 
(From a letter written by H.P.B. dated November 29, 1878) 


It (The T.S.) is a Brotherhood of Humanity, established io 
make away with all and every dogmatic religion founded on dea. 
letter interpretation, and to teach people and every member b 
believe but in one impersonal God; to rely upon his (man’s) om 
powers: to consider himself his only saviour; to learn the infin 
tude of the occult psychological powers hidden within his om 
physical man; to develop these powers; and to give him te 
assurance of the immortality of his own divine Spirit and the survivi 
of his soul; to make him regard every man, of whatever race, colu 
or creed, as a brother, and to prove to him that the only truths 
revealed to man by superior men (not Gods) are contained in th 
Vedas of the ancient Aryas of India. Finally to demonstrate to hia 
that there never were, will be, nor are, any miracles ; that there cs 
be nothing “supernatural” in this universe, and that, on earths 
least, the only God is man himself. 


(The Theosophist, September, 19} 
Master K. H. wrote: 


“Spheres of influence can be found everywhere. The {fimi 
object of the T.S. is philanthropy. The true Theosophist is a philm. 
thropist—-‘ not for himself, but for the world he lives’. This and 
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philosophy, the tight comprehension of life and its mysteries, will! 
five the ‘necessary basis’ and show the right path to pursue. Yet 
te best ‘sphere of influence’ for the applicant is now [in his 


own land). 

“My reference to ‘ philanthropy" was meant in its broadest 
unse, and to draw attention to the absolute need of the ‘ doctrine of 
the heart’ as opposed to that which is merely ‘of the eye’. And 
lefore, I have written that our Society is not a mere intellectual 
school for Occultism, and Those greater than we have said that he 
who thinks the task of working for others too hard had better not 
undertake it. The moral and spiritual sufferings of the world are 
more important and need help and cure more than science needs aid 
fom us in any field of discovery. ‘He that hath ears to hear, let 


on 


him hear s 
K. H. 


Master M. wrote: 


You have still to learn that so long as there are three men 
worthy of our Lord's blessing in the T.S., it can never be destroyed. 
{Theosophist, November, 1907, ‘‘ Echoes of the Past.) 


How often have the true Founders of the Society urged 
| this, and how many Theosophists forget it; yet it is none 


the less true. 
b g” 


Qur readers may like to read the following, written by 
myself, and published in a private journal some little time ago. 


The coming of the great Teacher of Angels and men to our 
world is a stupendous event. It is as well to realise that we cannot 
vaderstand the whole of its details, but I think we can avoid certain 
misconceptions which add very much of difficulty to our thought. 


Let us recognise quite frankly that we cannot understand it all ; 
but let us first of all try to realise that, so far as we know, it is not 
possible that through a physical body of our own type—-a body made 
up of the matter of which our bodies are composed-—anything but a 
very small fragment of the consciousness of the World-Teacher can 
possibly manifest. There is a phrase in the Bhogavad-Gi{a, which 
is familiar to all of you, where Shri Krshna is speaking as 
a Higher Being, where He says: “ Having established this whole 
universe with one fragment of Myself, I remain.” Bearing that 
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phrase in mind may help us to realise that the human body imposes 
the manifestation that is made through it certain very definite 
Hmitations, The lack of realising those limitations often causes gea 
confusion in anyone who is trying to understand, but does w 
sufficiently realise the conditions. There can only be a fragmend 
that Consciousness which can show itself within the limitatiosd 


EEE 


a physical body, and even for that fragment to manifest, a long and | 


careful preparation is necessary. 


What we may call the humanity of Krishnaji has been taken 
up into the Consciousness of the Lord Maitreya; but, you must 
remember, only that part of His Consciousness which can manifest in 
the physical hody, can show itself while He is in the physical body. 
I emphasize that to you, because I want you to realise the limitation 
His physical consciousness does not share in the omniscience of the 
Lord Maitreya—that is the main point you have to remember. 


The next point of great importance is that each of the 
sheaths of matter that form his different hodies is permeated by the 
Consciousness of the World-Teacher, and when he is asked a questics 
he may answer it from any one of the different types of consciousness 
with which you are familiar in the human constitution—from th 
physical brain, from the emotional body, from the ego, from buddki 
or Atma; and that is a source of much confusion. You may say: 
“Upon what does it depend?” It seems to depend on the thought d 
the questioner; according to the part of the consciousness of th 
questioner from which the query comes, so will be the answer di 
Krishnaji. 


The great work that he is constantly doing is the breaking 
vp of forms which have no real life in them—-outworn mental, 
emotional and physical forms. Often he says: “Throw away all 
forms.” Then many people in their anxiety to do what he suggests 
immediately translate that into “forms are of no use”, A perso 
who uses a form because he puts life into it, will not give up this uz 
of forms because Krishnaji says: “Throw away forms.” lt does not 
apply to such a person. Take myself. I do not need any of thes 
forms and ceremonies at al], but I use them continually, Why? 
Because they are needed in order to help other people who cannot gt 
at the life behind the form, unless they have the form to help them. 


It is, of course, perfectly true, as Krishnaji says, that these 
forms are crutches; but if your legs are not strong enough to walk, you 
are very wise to use crutches. It does not make any difference to me 
when I hear Krishnaji say: “Throw away all forms.” I go away and 
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| Libere! Catholic Church I always go to it. 
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1929 
ye them just the same; although anything he wishes me to dol 
grd as law. My job is to help people to realise great truths; his, 
itemuch greater job at the present time, is to break every form that 
unbe broken, every form which people use, not because they pour 
life into it and use it, or because they need that form in order to 


rach the life, 


Let me take an example. If I am in the neighborhood of a 


Why do I go? Because I 


ao vitalize the forms there and make them enormously more effective. 
Ido not want them, because I can manage without them, but if I go I 
ao make those forms much more vital and more real to people, and 
kelp them so that much more spiritual life will flow through to the 
people than they could have without that vitalization. One day 
ween I had been working in this way in the Church, the Lord 
Maitreya came and spoke tome. He said to me: “ You do not need 
lese, I know, for yourself, but I thank you for helping My people.” 
That is where the use of forms comes in. Over and over again 
(elebrants in the Church have said to me: “How much easier this is 
t do when you are here!” Quite so. That is because it is one 


of my jobs, 
On one occasion when I spoke at Ommen, the Chohan M. took 


wssession and spoke through me. He gave the finest simile I have 
ever heard of what a ceremony really is. He explained that all round 
the world, ever since the world began I suppose, there has been a tre- 
mendous reservoir of electricity. People have seen this as lightning, 
ssa destructive force ; but He pointed out that the scientists have made 
certain apparatus, by means of which from this mass of electricity, 
surrounding us always, part can be made to light our houses and run 
aur motor cars. Such an apparstus in the spiritual world is a cere- 
mony. Itis a way of making effective for people, a power which they 
cannot reach directly for themselves. I do not know of any better 


explanation of the object of a ceremony. 
Suppose a person knows that; or suppose in using a form, he 
puts zeal life into it, and does not do it just because his father and 
grandfather have done it or because others do it; if he uses it in order 
to mobilize or utilize spiritual forces, then nothing that is said to him 
will make him give up that form. I have heard Krishnaji say over 
and over again: “ Throw away all forms”; but I do not doit, although 
his lightest word which is applicahle to me, I obey. I know that that 
dees not apply to me, whe do not use any as an empty form, but as an 
apparatus. Exactly in the same way. I touch an electric switch if I 
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want a light; although quite possibly one could get electric ligy 
without it; but it is much easier with a switch. Butifapem 
makes a form into an end, then the sooner it is broken y 
the better. 


The way of growth, let me say to you, the great way of comix 
near to the Masters, is in the little every-day things of common life 
So many write me and say: “I have no opportunities.” [alwy 
quote a phrase which came to us from the Master M.: “Serie 
in the little things of daily life counts as much with Us, u 
the so-called greater services.” I think that isa very great help 
people who do not seem to have many opportunities of doing whi 
they think important things. It is the little daily things which mak 
the habit of service; that is why service in the small things of daly 
life counts for so much. Great things come now and again. bi 
the little things come over and over again every day. Rememb: 
then, that your way to the Masters is the way of service. Neve 
mind what the things are; do them if they help others; and if yow 
keep on doing that you will draw the attention of Master. Ow 
use to Them is that we are channels for Their force, and They ae 
always looking out for channels; so that those little things of lik 
which make the habit of service are the things that will draw yw 
nearer to Them. It was He, again, who said that: “ The heart of the 
honour of the Brotherhood is the selfless service of the world.” Thi 
is the one thing: to make ourselves channels for Them; and then w 
are helping Them in Their work, and in that helping we draw nearer 
to Their Feet. 

. 

As we goto press, we receive from M. Charles Blech 
two portraits—one of the President-Founder of the T.S. an 
the other of the great Messenger of the White Lodge, H.P.B. 
—that of Colonel Olcott is an exact copy of one, painted in 
1906 in Paris, by the well-known American painter, 
Mr. Taggart; that of H.P.B. is a copy of one by the same 
painter, presumably from a photograph. The originals are in 
the French Headquarters, and the copies are kindly sent by 
Madame Zelma Blech, and are gratefully accepted for 


our museum, 


The Fifty-third Anniversary of the 
Theosophical Society 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


BRETHREN : 

You have re-elected me for the fourth time as your 
President in the year that is now closing, so once more, though 
akent, I welcome you gladly to the Headquarters of the 
Indien Section in the sacred City of Benares, one of the chief 
centres in the physical world, of the Theosophical Society of 
our Masters. 

We are opening my fourth term of office, and I thank 
thse who have elected me again to the Presidential Chair. 
lean only say that I will do my best to fill it worthily, so that 
the Society will not need to be ashamed of its very ancient 
President. As we were nearing the date for the nomination 
of the Vice-President I received a cable from my much-loved 
bother, C. Jinarajadasa, that the Forty-fourth National Society 
had been formed in Paraguay, and F hope that other countries in 
South America will follow ere long. South America is fortunate 
, i having had the services of Mrs. Gowland, now General 
Secretary for South Africa; these were succeeded by those of 
our much honored brother, who asked me not to re-nominate 
him as Vice-President of the Theosophical Society. He is so 
mich loved and honored that the Society will deeply regret 
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his request not to be re-nominated. He would have beni 
am sure, unanimously re-elected. His work and his blesi 
will ever remain with us none the less, and I hope that tes, | 
year he will consent to join our Executive Council in Adw1 
I have nominated to the vacant office of Vice-Presde: 
Mr. A. P. Warrington, as one of the oldest and most devoti 
workers in our largest Section. Al who know him lovea 
trust him, and that love and trust can only be increasels 
they know him better. 

Before I begin the detailed report of the growing actitite 
of our beloved Society, you will join with me in our anw 
invocation to Those who are our Guides, leading us from it 
unreal to the Real, from darkness to Light, from det 
to Immortality : 

May Those who are the embodiment of Love immonl 
bless with Their protection the Society established to do Tha 
will on earth; may They ever guard it by Their powe. 
inspire it with Their Wisdom ; energise it with Their activit | 


The Presence of the World Teacher 


* Is not His Word like a Fire, and like a hammer tt 
breaketh the rocks in pieces?” The words might have bet 
written of our beloved Krishnaji, and I often think of thm 
when He is speaking. Like a Fire they burn, often va 
painfully, but like a Fire they purify, for they devour ik 
dross but cannot harm the gold. Those who feel the stingd 
the burning, welcome it, if they are wise ; if they are otherwx 
they resent it. May I softly whisper: “ Be wise,” to anyd 
you who are scorched ? 

Moreover, we need discernment as we listen. He whi 
an embodiment of Truth cannot tolerate conscious, or eya 
unconscious, hypocrisy. Ruthlessly he urges his hearers p 
examine their foundations, and if they find them rotten,» 
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mak them up and build new ones. “ Do not accept a thing 
waue I say it,” He cries, recalling the word of the Lord 
Rddha to His disciples; after noting the various wrong 
masons for beliefs, He concludes: “ Do not believe a thing 
dough I say it”"—He, the Illuminated One—“ but when of 
yur own selves you know it to be true, then believe.” When 
3 Paul says that, as a wise master-builder, he has laid the 
‘undation, he adds: “ And another buiideth thereon. But 
kt every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon 
The fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.” 
These who build with “ wood, hay, stubble,” will see their 
wk burnt up. And so loose thinking, drifting thoughts, 
ubridled emotions, will yield a result fitted only for 
` destruction. 
; No one, I think, can listen to Krishnaji with indifference, 
! unless he goes to sleep. But sometimes He uses words which 
| eactly express the fact, and careless hearers are offended. 
e day, in his search for Truth, He went to a Theo- 
wphical meeting, and found no help in “Theosophical 
agon”. Every science, every philosophy, has its “ jargon ”. 
Tis jargon is made of the new and precise words which 
“press the new ideas tersely and exactly. Thus in 
botany we have petals, sepals, bracts, technicul words for 
the parts of a flower under description; is the botanist to 
be sneered at because he has his jargon, instead of con- 
tantly repeating the description of each? When H. P. B. 
aked me to translate Theosophical names into English she 
was asking me to create a new jargon, and I promptly created 
i, and helped the man in the street to understand his own 
composition. I strongly advise all who go to hear Krishnaji 
b go with open minds, and listen to Him without hlurring 
what He says by mixing it up with their own prejudices 
and conventions; then they will surely learn something worth 
aking away. 
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Another thing: newspapers like to state inaccurate news 
in order that it may be corrected. All stories of quam 
between Krishnaji and myself are inventions or misunde 
standings. We cannot quarrel. Sometimes I do not unde 
stand Him. Then I put the statement aside until I ù. 
Suspension of judgment while waiting for further data i 
a quite legitimate state. I am fully convinced that, in 
Krishnaji, the human consciousness has been taken up inh 
the superhuman. It is therefore the path of wisdom for met : 
learn from Him anything I am able to understand. Some day | 
I shall understand more. Meanwhile I try to live such partsof - 
His teaching as are applicable to myself, remembering that - 
many things He says are for the world, not for a special 
individual. I realise that His Ideals are great and preciou 
Truths in bud, which will unfold more and more as generation 
become more and more capable of living them. Itry to live 
the fragments of them I can assimilate, and hope by thisto 
gain further knowledge and to become more capable of large 
assimilation ; there is plenty of time, that is, plenty of succes 
ive stages of consciousness. 


The World Uniweraity 


The World University has continued its work in the thre 
centres mentioned last year: Adyar, London and Java. To 
these must be added the centre in Holland and one in France. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cousins are away on a world tour, and Mrs 
Cousins has founded a new International Lodge in Geneva. 
Wherever they go, they inspire fresh energy and spread Theo- 
sophical ideals. 

Mr. Knudsen has efficiently re-placed Dr. Cousins in carry- 
ing on the Brahma-Vidyashrama. Let me say, however, that 
our National Societies do not send, as they should send, two or 
three of their most promising students and speakers to take 
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avantage of its methods of applying Theosophy to the illumi- 


nation of the ordinary science and philosophy. 
Our International Lecturers 


The two mentioned last year, Fruk. Dijkgraaf and Herr 
Vigeveno, continue their valuable work. Dr. Anna Kamensky, 
rho is General Secretary for the National Society of Russians 

| ouside Russia, has taken a doctorate in the University of 
: Geneva, and with that added dignity, has been lecturing to 


| undergraduates on the Bhagavad-Gita. 


| 
| Our National Socicties 


United States: The report from America shows a year 

fwl of activities and an excellent condition in the Society. 

! There is a loss in the number of Lodges—II newly organized 
and 17 disbanded, but in a number of instances the loss in 
numbers means gain in strength ; in these cases the dissolutions 

' were caused by the uniting of two Lodges into one, There 
were 1,140 new members admitted, 225 lost by resignation 
and death, and several hundred have relapsed into the inactive 
lst from whence they temporarily emerged last year during 

1 the visit of the President. The present active membership is 


7,859, The spirit of the membership, the General Secretary 
reports, has never been better. Mr. Jinarajadasa visited 
National Headquarters at Wheaton during the 8-day summer 


school, speaking twice and sometimes thrice daily during the 
session. This was the first term of the Summer School, which 
vill be a permanent institution, aimed to train speakers and 
teachers along many lines for public Theosophical work. 
England: England has a total membership of 5,170, of 
whom 504 are new members admitted during the year. 
“There is a new spirit stirring in our National Society, and 
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this,” the report says, “ rather than statistics, is the feature of 
our year's work.” Some results of this are seen in the large 
attendance of English members at the European Congres in 
Brussels, There have been fewer but more important 
propaganda meetings; more standard Theosophical books 
placed within the reach of all. Bishop J. I. Wedgwood and 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa and Dr, Cousins have all been of great 
benefit to the Society through their lectures and talks, A 
Reincarnation Campaign was carried through with considerable 
success and for this a special series of booklets and leaflets 
were printed, and over eleven hundred booklets have been sent 
in response to personal applications, many letters of apprecia- 
tion and requests for further information have resulted, 
Two more Lodges—Orpheus Lodge, Eastbourne, and Wirral 
Lodge, Birkenhead—have established themselves in their own 
Headquarters. There is a tendency among the Lodges to 
develop the social, artistic and dramatic side of their work; 
this tendency is growing in strength and influence. Through 
personal service from members, the Headquarters has been 
able to improve its accommodation for enquirers. The 
Theosophical Review has ceased, but The Link, published by the 
i London Lodge, has been heartily welcomed, Notes and News 
continues. 

India: The Presence of the World Teacher among 
us has drawn much outside attention to the Society, and 
there has been a general awakening of interest among the 
members. The present active membership shows a gain of 
540 over the last report, the total now stands at 6,076. This 
does not include the youth members, whose total has reached 
829—a gain of 149 for the year. There has been a union of 
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the two Telugu Federations forming the Andhra Theosophical 

3 Federation. Three Tamil Federations have also united to 

= form one Tamil Districts Federation. Others remain as before, 
Mi: 

oł The report shows progress and good work in all autonomous 
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federations which depend on their honorary workers for their 
ife Both the Federations and the Section suffer for want 
of funds. Branches of the T. S. Muslim Association are being 
imed in various important places. Field work is well 
organized in the South Indian Federations; they have been 
thy assisted by our Joint-General Secretary, Bro. T. Ram- 
tandra Rao. Our Educational Institutions are winning more 
ad more recognition from the general public. The Woman's 
idian Association, which owes its inception to Theosophists, 
is progressing, many of our workers taking part in it. 

Australia: This Section holds a special interest for us 
heause of Bishop Leadbeater’s presence and work there. “The 
body of the Australian Section has many members working 
along very different lines, but the head to whom we always 
lok for guidance is Bishop Leadbeater,” the General Secretary 
writes. The total membership is 1,628. The report shows 
a loss by death, resignation and transference of 200, and a 
gin of 130 new members. The Australian Theosophist was 
discontinued for lack of funds, but was revived again under 
the editorship of Bishop Leadbeater, and is a most valuable 
periodical with a steadily growing subscription list. The 
generosity and self-sacrifice of the Australian members has 
produced a very unusual financial response to meet a heavy 
budget. They were asked for £75 per week (1s. 6d. per member) 
and the response so far indicates that the goal will be reached 
by Easter, when they hope Bishop Arundale will be with them 
to see the victory of his splendid scheme. The Broadcasting 
Station 2GB is recognised officially as the premier ‘B’ Class 
Station in Australia. It is an unequalled instrument for 
Theosophical propaganda. This Station has paid its way since 
last Easter—within 18 months of its inauguration. In New 
South Wales alone it is computed that there are between 
300,00.) and 400,000 listeners—a rather large Theosophical 
audience ! 
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Sweden: Thirty-nine new members were admitted during 
the year; the total membership is now 1,103. Sweden, als, 
is feeling the stir of new life due to the presence of the Weld 
Teacher, and is adapting itself more and more to his teaching 

New Zealand: Mr. Crawford reports that throughout the 
Section there is a spirit of united service and active co-open- 
tion with all kindred movements. There is a fine co-operatim 
among the different Lodges, a friendly exchange of lectures 
between them, and a notable increase of able speaken 
from other related organizations. Eight Lodges now poses 
buildings of their own and the General Secretary observed 
in the course of his travels as National Lecturer, that many 
Lodges were making a special feature of beauty in their 
surroundings. He reports an active membership of 953, 44 new 
members added this year. The Vasanta School, opened in 
1919, is making excellent progress. 

The Netherlands: After visiting thirty Lodges and sx 
Centres the General Secretary finds in the Section everywhere 
a serious wish to carry on the Theosophical work in the right 
spirit. There have been difficult problems to face, but there is 
so much goodwill and sympathy and so many devoted members 
that all difficulties dissolve. One new Centre has becomes 
Lodge and 5 new Centres formed. There are now 47 Lodges, 
and 22 Centres with a total membership of 2,794. The New 
Headquarters building ia under construction. The Library has 
outgrown its present quarters. The Publishing House is 
developing most satisfactorily. The Young Theosophists have 
13 local Groups and are very active in the Youth Peace 
Movement. 

France: During the last twelve months 6 new Lodge 
have been formed; 6 Lodges were transferred to the Gresk 
Section. The total number of active members is 3,375, 417 of 
whom are new members; and 77 active Lodges. The figures 
show a net loss of 81, but as 498 were transferred to other 
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‘etions there has really been a substantial gain. Friendship,,. 


mony and understanding exist among the members and,. 
ays the General Secretary, “ we aim to make it prevail in the 
wk." Mlle. Adele Beyer made a very successful lecture tour- 
i wNorth Africa, Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco; these countries, 
xong to the French Section. Mr. Jinarajadasa visited 5 Lodges 
it France and will be vividly remembered. A number of other: 
turers have brought help to the Section. The young and 
ative M. G. E. Monod Herzen, is the leader of the group of 
Young Theosophists, and by his co-operation with Professor 
Yareault the Association for the Theosophical University has 
en put in good standing in France. 
Italy: The T.S. in Italy has had many external difficul-- 
tie to meet; these have affected its growth; it has decreased 
inmembership but increased in strength and there isa growing 


nlerest in Theosophy outside the Society. The report shows. 


ió active members and 37 active Lodges. 


| Germany: The retiring General Secretary, Mr. Axel von: 
Felitz-Coniar, writes: “ Professor Dr. Johannes M. Verweyen,. 


Professor of Philosophy and Psychology at the University 
t Bonn am Rhein, was on September 2nd, elected General 


He is not only very well known in the world 


Seretary. 
Iam 


of Science, but as a pioneer in spiritual movements. 


able leadership.” This Section has a tota! membership of 902, 


which is a gain of 101 over last year. 
ben founded in Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, München, Nurnburg 


and Weimar, The Lodges are carrying on their regular work, 


into contact with other progressive movements. 

Cuba: The Cuban Section Headquarters has removed ta 
new spacious quarters, having not only adequate office space 
but two lecture Halis—one to accommodate an audience of 200; 
the other, 400. The report shows an increasing distribution 
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we that the T.S. in Germany will greatly prosper under his. 


New Lodges have. 


and the members are endeavouring to come more and more: 
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of Theosophical literature ; the installation of a broadcasting 
station is under way ; the Theosophical Library is growing: ` 
propaganda is very active—greatly aided by the visits d 
Mr. Warrington, Bishop Cooper and others ; leading newspaper 
are giving space to Theosophical teachings. A Latin-American 
Federation is being organised and is to hold its first Congres 
during the visit of Mr. Jinarajadasa this Spring. The repr 
shows also a great deal of vitality in the allied activities ani 
among the Young Theosophists. Three new Lodges bave ben 
chartered, 12 new Centres organized, 144 new meme 
enrolled; loss by death, and resignation and transfer to othe 
‘Sections 12—total active membership 565. 

Hungary: The past year has been one of hard struggle 
due to the denunciation of the T. S. to the Government by tw 
expelled members—the Government enquiry lasted throughot 
the year and was finally put aside by the authorities concemel 
Nevertheless the Society has gone ahead with splendid enth 
ssiasm, due to loyal co-operation of the members. Four new 
Lodges have been formed and one Lodge of Young Theosophiss 
was dissolved at the request of the Government, but the Young 
Theosophists have joined other Lodges. The total membership 
is 352—a gain of 33 over last year. The Library has greatly 
improved—“ it is now the pride of the T, S.” A Publishing 
Trust was recently formed and has the use of a printing 
machine, with this they plan to publish many translation 
which have long been waiting. They have been greatly 
helped during the year by visiting lecturers. 

Finland: The T.S. in Finland has gained one new Lodge 
this year and has increased its membership by 338, its total 
membership now being 658. The Society has published 6 books, 
one by Dr, Besant, the others mainly by J. Krishnamurti and 
J. J. van der Leeuw, LL.D. Propaganda has gone on through 
lectures and the sale of books. The members report the comple 
tion of their Headquarter’s building, the foundation stone of 
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stich was laid in August, 1927, by the President of the T.S. A 
yw bookshop has been opened in the Headquarters building, 
rich is most adequately arranged for offices, halls and some 
midential quarters. This is the greatest achievement of 
ie year. 
Russia: The “R. T. S. outside Russia” counts now 
1 Lodges and about 309 members, of whom 179 are active 
RTS. Three new Lodges were formed during the year, one 
i Harbine (Eastern Siberia, China), one in Brussels and 
min Rumania; two Lodges in Bulgaria have been lost—so 
kasia claims a total of 13 Lodges—9 in Europe, 3 in 
4sa, 1 in U.S. A. In Tientsin the Lodge has held many 
whic lectures in Russian and English. The newest 
wdertaking is a “ Babies’ Welfare Centre,” started by a 
| mup of the T.O.S. The Lodge, through two Chinese Buddhists, 
tas formed a Chinese group working in Chinese. The Lodge 
it Prague is a Community holding regular Lodge meetings 
ree times a week. This Lodge is in contact with most 
| pominent Russian Exiles, and has organized public lectures in 
the People’s University. The chief events of the year for the 
Rusian T.S. have been the visits to Geneva of Dr. Annie Besant, 
Bishop Wedgwood, Miss Dijkgraaf and Dr. and Mrs Cousins, 
The General Secretary has lectured in Paris, Brussels, Lausanne, 
Neuchatel and Geneva. Miss Helmholt has lectured in Paris, 
Berlin and Prague. The “ R.T.S.—outside Russia ” has certainly 
umounted the difficulties of being spread all over the earth, 


and shows admirable activity and growth. 

Czecho-Slovakia: The Section consists of 7 Lodges and 8 
Centres, with a total membership of 114. Twenty-one new 
members were admitted this year. The TS. activities have 
gone on through lectures, through Esper-Teuzofia—the only 
Theosophical paper giving Esperantists Theosophical informa- 
tion. The Section distributed 450 leaflets on the Peace 
movement to Government authorities. The members are 
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-co-operating with other Societies and organizations wid 
similar ideals. 

South Africa: The T.S. in South Africa, which hava 
total membership of 524, admitted 76 new members this yar; 
55 were lost. Six new Lodges have come into being duin 
the year, which is a record for the Section. Everywhere the 
are signs of new life and increasing interest in Theosopy. 
The discontinued magazine Theosophy in South Africa, vs 
resuscitated by Dr. Humphrey, and goes to all members wih uw 
cost to the Section; it is proving of great service in the wat 
of the T.S. The Book Depots at Cape Town, Durban a 
Johannesburg are valuable adjuncts to the Section’s work. À 
notable achievement during the year is the erection of ther 
own building by the Pretoria Lodge, Transvaal ; this is tt 
first Lodge in the Section to build its own headquarters, 

Scotland: During the year there has been a gain oi% 
new members, but through drastic revision of the membership 
list, the record shows a loss of 40 compared with last year- 
it leaves an active membership of 743. One new and flourit 
ing Centre has been founded at Straunraer. Many lectures 
from England have visited the Section ; Mr. Jinarajadasa paid 
a visit to Scotland on his way to Iceland, and gave grat 
inspiration and help. Drama and Art have characterised the 
work in Glasgow and Dundee. The Young Theosophists continue 
to radiate happiness with excellent resulis to the Society. 

Switzerland: The Swiss Section seems to have overcome 
its difficulties, The membership is steadily increasing—growing 
from 160 to 245. The report states this is due largely» 
the work of Madame Kamensky. Around her at Genew 
is grouped a phalanx of fine workers; as Geneva is a 
international centre it is not possible to estimate how far 
reaching may be the results of the Theosophical activities 
there. Theosophy in Geneva has been greatly helped by 
dectures from Bishop Wedgwood, Miss Dijkgraaf, Dr. acd 


io 
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Yrs Cousins, Dr. de Henseler and Mr. Meautis. A new Lodge 
lus been formed in Lausanne. La Chaux de Fonds—a small 
own of 40,000 inhabitants—boasts a Vegetarian restaurant, 
ad also has inaugurated special work, which is an example 
w towns where slums still exist; this is called “ L’interieur 
gi, showing what fresh wall paper, soap and water, simple 
ay designs and sunshine can do to miserable dwellings. 
The report states that “the activity of the French part of 
Ssitverland is satisfactory, but the German part is increasing 
by leaps and bounds”. New Lodges have been formed at 
ksle, Zürich and Berne. The most important event was the 
ganization by Mrs. Cousins of a plan to make Geneva an 
International Theosophical Centre. Geneva on account of 
is international activities gives a great opportunity to spread 
Theosophical ideas. 

Belgium: The Belgium Section shows a net gain in 
. membership of 26 over last year, 66 new members were 

admitted, but 40 lost through various causes. Two significant 
| events characterised the year—the transfer of Headquarters of 
: the Belgian T.S. to its own building, and the building, by the 
Frede Lodge at Ghent, of a large hall on one of the most 
important streets in Ghent. A new Lodge was formed at 
lige, making 13 Lodges in all. The report expresses apprecia- 
tin of the help received from many visiting lecturers, in 
addition to the regular lecturers. All Lodges in Brussels meet 
in the New Headquarters. A successful Reincarnation Cam- 
pign was started and will continue next year. The Library 
and Book Depots show progress. The great event was the 
European Congress held in Brussels, ‘‘the only shadow was the 
absence of our dear President ”. 

Netherlands-Indies: There has been a steady growth of 
the Theosophical movement in these islands, and it is the only 
force working for peace, harmony and goodwill in the different 
| mees and nationalities among whom are much strife and 
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misunderstanding. This Section is a veritable school forte 
Brotherhood of races. The total membership has grown i 
2,183 which is an increase of 155 for the year. Thera} 
28 Lodges and 17 Centres in Java, 1 in Sumatra, 1 in Cebe 
and 1 in Borneo. The Djokja Lodge has erected its a 
building—this is the 10th Lodge in the Section to own ik o 
building. The work increases mainly in the direction of alie | 
movements. The Young Theosophists’ Movement is gromi 
steadily, having its own magazine and several Lodges. ' 

Burma : Theosophy is spreading among the Burma Buddhiw | 
in various ways, especially by linking it to Buddha 
through propaganda among the Burmese—aimed to ane 
their deep-rooted prejudices and to revive Buddhism in Bum 
It is interesting to note that of the 293 members 80 are Bhikkhx 

Austria: Two new Lodges and 3 new Centres bear witus 
to the growth in the T. S. in Austria, in spite of 2] 
difficulties, which were largely overcome by the help resulting | 
from the President’s visit, and also from the visit of a numte | 
of prominent Indians and others. The publication of tran , 
tions into German of a number of recent books is somethin | 
of which the Section feels justly proud. 

Norway: In spite of declining health, Mrs. Sparre his 
visited and lectured for most of the Lodges in the Seim 
The great event of the year is reported to be the removald 
Headquarters to new rooms in the heart of the city. TheTi 
in Norway shows strength and solidarity. 

Denmark: Denmark reports 3 new Lodges and 63 ne 
members for the year. Much good work has been done in th 
Lodges “but no stirring events”. Many of the most actite 
Members have devoted themselves chiefly to the Order of th 
Star, the Liberal Catholic Church and Co-Masonry. 
~~? - Freland: There is little general interest in Theosophy i 

; Ireland. In Belfast three devoted members bought a haw 
(“ Vasanta House”), in which the Lodges, the LCC ant 
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wMasonry all find suitable accommodation. Great help has 
ben given by a number of distinguished visitors during the 
mst year. The influence of the World Teacher is making an 


impression, and Ireland is stirring in her sleep of centuries. $. 
Merico: Mexico sends no report. : ł 
Canada: Canada sends no report. F i 
Argentina: Argentina, amongst other good works, has £ : 
uken 2 practical interest in the Happy Valley ; the subscription : ;, 
aned for this has produced a fund of $ 777-00, already sent to 7 F 
(ai, The General Secretary visited Chile last March; this visit 3 $ 
sengthened the bonds of Brotherhood between these two $ ; 


Sections. Ninety new members have been enrolled during the 
rar and 2 new Lodges formed, and 3 new Groups. The 
Section magazine has been improved and increased in size- 
This year marks four records in the T.S. in Argentina: the 
highest total membership record; the largest number of new 
members admitted; the lowest number of members lost; the 
largest amount of money in cash. May these four records be 

, boken every year. 
Chile: The work of the T.S. in Chile is coloured by the 
' great desire on the part of the members of the Section to 
increase the spirit of international Brotherhood; with this in ea 
view they maintain a correspondence with all the Sections in ` 
the world; they have given enthusiastic co-operation to the 
Latin-American Theosophical Federation, and have done their 
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utmost to contribute to the realisation of the International | ef 
Peace Movement. The spirit of Co-operation characterises all hy 
the Sectional life. re 
Brazil: The passing out of General Raymundo Pinto $4 
zt 


Seidl, the late General Secretary, was a great loss to the 
Section, he is deeply loved and missed. The Brazilian Section 
approves the formation of the Confederation of American 
National Sections which the Cuban Section has initiated. The Fi 
| Society is active in propaganda and is energetically pushing 
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the distribution of Theosophical books written in Spanish an 
Portuguese, the sale of which has far exceeded any forme 
year. Aleixo de Souza is engaged in translating the Sani 
Doctrine into Portuguese. The press is especially favorable t, | 
Theosophical material, and much publicity is gained throug 
this means. | 

Bulgaria: In Bulgaria a professor of Theology—h 
official public lecturer of the St. Synod, which is the governiy 
body of the Orthodox Church—in a lecture given in may 
towns, said that humanity is much indebted to Theosopir. 
because it has checked the materialistic wave whit 
threatened to stifle humanity. He says some other læ 
complimentary things about it, but the 200 Theosophix: 
in Bulgaria should feel that their efforts in propaganda have 
not been in vain. 


Iceland: Iceland shows growth and increased activity. 
They have translated three books, all related to the Comix 
of the World Teacher, showing that as a society their attentin 
is fixed on that great event. The Young Theosophists ar 
represented there and are doing fine work. 

Spain: Spain sends no report. 

Portugal: The Society in Portugal is doing much er 
cellent work through its interest and activity in such organi 
zations as The National League for the Protection of Animals, 
the Fraternal League for assisting the Poor, and the 
Children’s Home where destitute children (girls) are educete 
and cared for. Miss Dijkgraaf’s 6-days’ visit to Portugal and 
Mr. ©. Jinarajadasa’s 4-hours’ stop—-while his boat was in yn 
—were outstanding events. 

Wales reports steady progress throughout the year. All 
Lodges and Centres in Wales joined in the Reincamatin 
Campaign. In order to encourage research in Druidic teaching 
in this direction, Miss Charlotte Woods has offered a prized 
£5 to the 1929 National Eisteddfod for the best essay o 
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“The Idea of Rebirth in Keltic Tradition”. Several groups of 
young Theosophists have been formed and are active in their 
om way. Much good work has been done by members in 
animal Welfare, World Peace, Healing and similar causes. 
Goodwill Day (May 18th) is becoming an event of inter- 
tational importance. 

Poland sends a report covering two years; 1926-27 was 
s year of intense and fruitful work, great expansion, successful 
lecture tours, well-attended public lectures. Bishop Wedg- 

ods visit and the starting of the L, C, C. was the greatest 

event of that year. International links were strengthened 


| ad new bonds of friendship made with many groups. Last 
yar was marked by the visit of the President, who brought 
: strength to endure and overcome all our difficulties. It has 
' ben a year of endurance rather than expansion. The Section 
i has published two books—-Dr. Besant’s Initiation and Bishop 
Cooper's Reincarnation. 

I Uruguay has made the unifying of the Sectional organi- 
| ution its chief concern. There has been a decrease in 
‘ membership and in the number of Lodges. Out of it has 
Í emerged the fact that it is possible to accomplish more with a 
| few purposeful and unselfish workers than with a greater 
; mmber, not so qualified. An office for translations has been 
organized with the help of competent people. 

Porto Rico: On July 3ist, 1927, the corner-stone of the 
new National Headquarters was truly laid with Masonic Rites, 
aid on November 30th with immense rejoicing the Temple 
was consecrated by Bro. A. P. Warrington. This is the first 
Theosophical building in Porto Rico. Much help was received 

fom Mr. Warrington, Bishop Cooper and the Rev. Jose B. Acuna, 
who arrived one after another, just as the Headquarters 
building was completed. 

Rumania: Last December in Bucharist a large hall was 
taken in the centre of the town for Sectional Headquarters. 
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A new Lodge was founded in Bessarabia due to the activiyd 
Mr. Rostislov Smislov, who has been warmly congratulatel y 
the orthodox priests who attended his meetings. The semi 
Congress was held in Timisoara in order to come into che 
touch with the members in Transylivania—the lecture wer 
given in German, Hungarian and Rumanian. It is chr 
acteristic of the Lodges throughout Rumania that the varke 
nationalities represented among them meet together i 
perfect harmony. 

Yugoslavia: The National T.S. is now three years old ; mer 
bers feel that their greatest need is some sort of Headquartes 
where all the work of the different departments can be came 
on, so they have takon the house of Mrs. Mayerhoffei-t 
Recording Secretary—altered and rearranged it, so thatits 
now adapted to the needs of the head office. Yugoslavia we 
well represented at the Ninth Congress of the TS. in Erop. 
The Order of Service is very active; the members aro 
operating with the Association for the Protection of Animk 
the Yugoslav League of Total Abstinence, the Vegetara 
Club and especially with the League of Nations Association. 

Ceylon writes that “the report is more a report of wha 
should be done, and how we should change ourselves, thans 
tale of what has been achieved”. Mr. N. K. Choksy’s resignatin 
as General Secretary was deeply regretted, writes Mrs. Lourens 
who succeeded him. Although there is a revival of interes 
in the work, the fact remains that out of the 124 members, ji 
have not paid their dues, 32 have been placed on the suspended 
list. This state of affairs is reflected in every part of tk 
Section’s life. The real vitality in the movement is in te 
Young Theosophists and the Youth Lodge to which thy 
belong—they are the hope of the future of the T.S. in Ceylon 

Greece became a National Society this year, after 5 year 
of strenuous work under the patronage of the French Section 
Miss Dijkgraaf spent a fortnight here giving 5 lectures. He 
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me public lecture was attended by representatives of the 
Athenian Society and of the Greek Press. It was during 
Miss Dijkgraaf's visit and with her assistance that the National 
Sciety was decided upon. Plans are being made to form a 
Balkan Theosophical Union, functioning under the European 
Theosophical Federation, to forward the cause of permanent 
peace in the Balkans by constantly trying to put aside causes 
of discord between Balkan peoples. This new Section has 
already issued translations of Theosophical literature. 


U naectionaliaed 


China: Hongkong Lodge reports the resignation of 
Mr. Manuk, who had been their President since the Lodge was 
formed five years ago ; but as Presidential Agent for China he 
continues in close touch with them. The Lodge has carried 
on most effectively a full programme of meetings, classes and 
public lectures. The Chinese Lodge, under the able leadership 
of Mr. Wei Tat, B.A., as President, conducts all its sessions in 
Chinese ; it has done good work in putting Theosophy before 
the young and educated Chinese, who will in time be the 
lesders and educators of their race. They carry on regular 
public lectures, a Chinese library and a Correspondence Course 
in Theosophy. A fine vernacular school for girls is also being 
maintained and carried on by two brothers, Lee Tinsik and 
Fung Jackson ; great attention is paid to moral training and 
Theosophical ideals. The Shanghai Lodge is bravely meeting 
adverse conditions and carrying forward the work. The 
Besant School for girls, Miss Dorothy Arnold reports, has 
come through a severe crisis, and is once more in a flourishing 
condition, Three hundred and forty students were enrolled 
at the beginning of the Autumn term. The success and fine 
spirit of this school are due largely to the untiring efforts, 
gelf-sacrifice and devotion of Miss Arnold. She has shouldered 
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almost a superhuman task in establishing and running 
this school. 
Japan: The Mahayana Lodge has this year transaid 
and printed its first booklet in Japanese—Information fu 
Enquirers. The Secretary says the Japanese are slow b 
come to Theosophy, because it is so much like their om 
Buddhist teaching. Miroker Lodge was chartered only a fer 
months ago. One of the young members, Mr. S. Mori, ba 
4 composed a musical score for the translation of “* The Hym” 
from The Path by Mr. J. Krishnamurti. This has been produal 
in a concert of 50 voices and 50 Orchestral pieces. 

Egypt: The T. S. Federation in Egypt reports a quet 
year. The number of members is smali but they are staunth 
and united. Several young Egyptians have joined the English 
Lodge and show a keen interest in Theosophical ideals. 

Singapore Lodge reports steady work. A Service Gron 
has been organized. 

Barbados Lodge starts its year free from debt, and 5 
Carrying out a useful programme of study, lectures and wat. 

Canadian Theosophical Federation has secured a charte 
for a new Lodge at Saskatchewan; the members are al 
Icelanders except one. Forty-six new members have ben 
added, the total membership is now 227, The Federation bs 
been able to assist in financing lecture tours in Canada. Mis 
Watson and Mrs. Hampton have been lecturing for the Lodge 
in the Federation; Mr. Fritz Kunz made an extended stay in 
Vancouver, B.C., under the auspices of Hermes Lodge, making 
an intensive campaign among various service clubs ant 
organizations in the city. Bishop Cooper also visited th 
Federation Lodges and brought inspiration and instruction, 
The T. O. S. is strong in Calgary. Krishna Lodge has done 
| good work through this Order, in connection with Animal 
Welfare, Child Welfare and World Peace. Members of Sirius 
Lodge at West Summerland, B.C., held a successful Summer 
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School on the shore of Lake Okanagan under the inspiration of 
Mr. Logie. This is the 6th session of the Summer School, 
called “Besant College”. The first issue of the Federation 
Magazine was in the press at the time of making the report. 


| 

Tho Adyar Library 

The Library, under the continued directorship of Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja has made progress in ali directions—in publica- 
tious, in better provision for accommodation of books, the acquisi- 
tim of new books, better financial arrangements for members 
of the staff. Many scholars from distant parts of India and 
other countries have used the Library and expressed their 
appreciation of it. The library is constantly used by the 
students of the Brahmavidya Ashrama. The re-arrangements 
of books in the Eastern Section is complete. The second part 
of the catalogue of manuscripts was published during the year. 


Many books and manuscripts have been acquired. 


Children of the Mother Soclety 


Brahmavidya Ashrama 


| 
Mr. A. F. Knudsen, Acting Principal, has taken Dr. Cousins’ 
paso during his absence. The work of the session this year 
; has been carried on by a discussion method, the theory of 
intuition, its use in the waking consciousness has been the 
main topic. Mr. L. B. Raje gave a course of lectures on 
Astrology, Mr. Sundara Sarma on Indian Art and Prof. M. D. 
| Kini of the Government Engineering College, on Science. 
] 


The Olcott Penchama Free School 


An important event in the Olcott Free School was the 
| opening of its new building by the President on October 1st, 
5 
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An atmosphere of freedom and joyousness pervades the shul, 
and the children are responsive to it. 


Women’s Indian Association 


This movement is growing, becoming an increasing pwe 
throughout India for social welfare. education and progres 
girls and women, social reform (such as the Bill to raise tk 
age of Marriage). The Association has recently secured a fx 
National Headquarters in Madras which will grow into a 
important Centre for Women’s work. 


The Order of the Round Table 


This Order is established in thirty Countries, which meas 
that a small army of children and young people have bea 
drawn together to work for and to follow the King, by living 
nobly and truly and doing good works. 


Employees’ Co-operative Booiaty at Adyar 


The Society has grown during the year from 128 tol 
members. The number of depositors has increased from 13 to $. 
The financial statement shows that the progress of the Societ 
is satisfactory. Itis serving its members well, 


THE GREAT MAN AGAIN 
By E. W. 


Arjuna said: “ What is the mark of him who is stable of mind, 
steadfast in contemplation, O Keshava ? How doth the stable-minded 
talk, how doth he sit, how walk?” Bhagavad-Gita. 

VERY year, in the month of February, thousands of people i 

all over the world ask this old question, thinking of l 
Bishop Leadbeater, because in this month occurs his birthday, 
which they delight to celebrate. As during the last twenty 
years I have been for long periods together very closely in 
touch with him, it falls to my lot almost every year to say 
something, as on this occasion, in reply to that question, and 
such is the greatness of this man that I am seldom short of 
something new and interesting to say. 


eee 
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Let me strike the central note first of all. Bishop Led 
beater is a great man, and if he had sat and walked and take 
in some other field of human activity than that which hehe 

chosen for his life’s work, he would still have been a gee 
man. If he had become a scientist—an astronomer or: 
chemist, for example—I am sure he would have been oned 
the world’s great scientists, in the front rank. 

The word sthtta-prajsia, translated stable of mindord 
consciousness, applies well to him. If ever a man’s mind ad 

cod life were “on contemplation steadily bent,” this is he ma 
He never for a moment forgets the one great purpose whith 
he has in view, which is to bring as many human solsa 
possible to a vision of the glorious sunset of human life. Iti 
T perpetual samādhi never to lose sight of that goal; it is prati 
; : cal yoga to be intent upon the culture and refinement d 

' material life and emotions and thought which translate tha 
future more and more into the present. 

Replying to Arjuna’s question, Shri Krshna said tht 
when a man abandons all the desires of the mind or manas he 
is called stable in mind, or rather in consciousness, Qu 
consciousness or cognition has three fields of observation an! 
activity: (1) the world of material objects in relation to ont 
another, {2} the network of living beings in relation to om 
another, and (3) the one life. In the first of these activities 
we have what we call mind or thought, in both its receptive 
and creative forms. In the second we have the perceptin 
and creatiwe power of life which is love. This alone is 
buddhi or wisdom, for while it is but knowledge to know 
material objects and their relations to one another, it is wisdom 
to know or understand the life. 

To go beyond the desires of the mind and to be filla 
with the desires of the heart is to know the goal, Fo 
example, when I was young I was eager to read all the boos 
of travel, of science and of philosophy in the world, becaus 
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| I found something intensely interesting in all the adventures.. 

eperiences and observations which they depicted. I used. 
b spend a part of my time in a large reference library, until 
me day I made a calculation as to how long it would: 
tke me to read all the books which I wanted to go through 
in that library alone. I found that if I read consistently 
br eight hours a day I should have fulfilled that parti- 
ular desire in a good many hundred lifetimes. What was 
p be done? How is one to choose in the vast forest of 
material possibilities to what thoughts and activities the 
mind is to be given? What can unify these many-branched 
md endless activities of mind? The answer is: wisdom, 
which is love. We shall read those books and carry on those 
ativities which will help to make us the best elements that 
we can be in the environment of others. Such love takes us. 
out of the mere forest of activities, brings in a purpose, and 
makes the mind servant to that purpose which leads to a 
realisation of unity of life. 

This love completely dominates Bishop Leadbeater’s life, 
and with him all the science that he knows is its servant. | 
wrote of him last year as “ the man who loves all the time ”. 
It is true, from the moment of waking to the moment of 
sleeping. There are many who cannot understand that love, 
because it is deliberately applied with the utmost precision. 
În his eyes love, like thought, is a power. If we live 
among people of high and strong thought, we benefit in 
mind, like plants in the sunshine. Every plant makes 
use of the sunshine, and it is equally our nature to 
make use of that thought influence, for no man, as no 
flower, is entirely passive. Similarly, to be in the pre- 
sence of those who love is to receive the sunshine of love. 
Even physically and through the common senses, to live among 
the beauties of nature is to some extent to be beautified and 
strengthened, for no man is entirely passive and we all make 
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some use of that. The plant grows to a form appointed fron 
within its own seed, but the soil, the water, the air, the sa- 
shine and the gardener are not negligible. In the garden d 
brotherhood, which is the expression of love, we all becom 
gardeners to one another instead of coarse and voracious week, 

Hence love, in the great man’s mind, is a power tole 
used with concentration where it can be most serviceable. In 
the immediate circle of his affections there is a constant strean 
of that influence. One thinks that those who have enjoyed 
this for some time will never throughout life be able to hate, , 
even though they may sometimes make absurd and w 
-egregious mistakes in policy or method, | 

It is a common mistake to suppose that Bishop Leadbeater | 
is interested in people who will follow him blindly or lea | 
upon him. He is really interested only in those who show | 
signs of love for others. He is making a garden of beautifil ' 
flowers, not a jungle of weeds, and he maintains that sucha 
garden is more profitable to mankind than many fields full d 
thriving weeds, struggling and jostling and choking one 
another. The less chaos, the more order, the more true life, 

The leaners have a bad time with Bishop Leadbeater, 
because there is a tendency for them to think that within the 
charmed circle of his affections there is something which 
will give them strength or a sense of security for the future 
from an occult or an evolutionary point of view. Sucha 
thought, insistent and dwelt upon, stands in the way of the 
activities of love which those who cherish it might now w 
exercising in some degree, and to that extent it disqualifies 
them for a place in his garden. If, beyond this, there is thea 
an attempt to force a way into that garden, or if there is the 
throwing in of envious and even jealous thoughts, this wil 
incur severe resistance and even active rebuttal on the 
part of the gardener, though never any hatred, I am sure. 
Bishop Leadbeater gives entire freedom to others in theit 
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mice of companions and friends, and insists upon the same 
apyment of freedom in his own life. 

Bishop Leadbeater is a simple man. His life is remark- 
iy unified. He has not one personality for one occasion 
adanother for another. For example, when giving a sermon 
» Christians in a Christian church, and alluding to Jesus, he 
wuld not hesitate to mention that Jesus was reborn in South 
hda as Shri Rāmānujăchāriar. To him that appears a simple 

„ict, and in his eyes the simple facts are best, and he never 
“inks of twisting them, or hiding a part and throwing a 
| mtlight on another part in order to effect some purpose. 
When he has written a book containing some clairvoyant 
| mearches of his own, he does not speculate as to whether 
` pple will believe or not, but simply says : “It is my duty to 
‘ate what I have seen.” I have never known him to hide 
‘his displeasure if he was displeased, or his pleasure when 
jleased. His simple code of ethics would never permit him to 
| le betrayed into passing judgment upon the visions of any other 
darvoyant. Bishop Leadbeater is not an inscrutable man or 
wezling character except to those who cannot understand his. 
simplicity. He likes courtesy, consideration and affection, 
butis uncomfortable when praised. His patience is inexhaust- 
ible, If great plans fail now, they will succeed in the future. 
But petty and trifling stupidity and carelessness in very little 
things do stir up in him enough disappointment to produce 
| signs of irritability. 
Bishop Leadbeater has great will-power, He objects to 
bolish discomfort for discomfort’s sake, but he invariably does 
what he decides to do, and the body seems to have no say in 
ibe matter whatsoever. If he decides to stay awake and 
| work he does sp, to any extent, and if he decides to sleep he 

hes down and does so like a child, and for just as long as he 
If he decides to write, he writes, if to converse 
gently with friends, he leans back in his great armchair and 


chooses. 
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converses. But whatever he is doing he does as if it was th 
only thing todo. I have never seen him doing one thing while 
wishing he were doing something else. There is something 
superhuman about this character that is not chopped ih 
pieces by innumerable desires, that is not torn into shredsly 
the winds of circumstance, but is always integral or singe 
There is something above the ordinary consciousness of the 
who swim in currents of thought and feeling and activity, n 
this character which uses thought and even love and the wil 
from some centre upon which it seems to be eternally pois 
So we say: “ Hail to Bishop Leadbeater on another birthday, 
‘and may there be many more.” 


E. W. 


. . But I say to you, seek not comfort but unde 
standing. The search for comfort is the bondage of lile ai 
the search for understanding is the freedom of life, and ya 
can only gain that freedom through experience. How œ 
there be any comfort other than the understanding of Truth? 
You want to attain without a struggle, without a tear . .. 
You are afraid to face whatever weakness is yours; afraid 
face yourself and conquer To dig through the preset 
to the eternal is the purpose of man. Every human beinj 
must go through the process of digging that tunnel, the tunnd 
which is the direct path to the attainment of life. And thi 


tunnel, which is the only path to the fulfilment of life, lis 
within yourself. 


Life the Goal J. KRISHNAMURT 


CHRISTMAS, 1923 


! IMPRESSIONS OF CONVENTION AT BENARES 


By HELEN VEALE 


Te has been a thoroughly unconventional Convention, so 
much so that it is difficult to analyse its total effect. The 
formless cannot be reduced to a formula, and its success lay 
inthe formless regions. Judged by all our established criteria 
tt should be deemed a disappointing Convention of the Theo- 
sphical Society, for its beloved President was absent, and her 
chosen delegate was incapacitated by illness from taking his 
prt in the earlier part of the programme; yet people did not 
sem disappointed, and the sun shone daily on happy crowds. 

Whether in his room or on the platform under the 
gorgeous shamiana, Krishnaji was king of the assembly, and 
tiled the hearts and minds of all. He addressed only two 
meetings, but these two alone made it worth while having 
come the length or breadth of India. His are truly words of 
life, bringing refreshment to all who are athirst. 

Owing to Krishnaji’s indisposition, the first place was 
fiven to the Indian Convention, to which Dr. Arundale 
humorously tendered his apologies for having been an absentee 
General Secretary. His claim to being the “ World’s Worst ” 
ii this respect was disallowed by Mr. Schwarz, who exposed 
its hollowness and the Convention expressed hearty apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Arundale’s unflagging zeal in the service of the 
Section, though forced to prolong his sojourn in Adyar instead 


touring India as promised. 
6 
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The first report was read by the Assistant Genenl 
Secretary, Rai Bahadur Panda Baijnath, who revealed; 
healthy condition of activity among Lodges and Federation, 
‘marred only by distressing symptoms of the financial sie 
At a later meeting donations were called for and suficie 
was quickly realised to wipe out last year’s deficit, whk 
the Council busied themselves with remedying certain defects 
in the Constitution of the Section, to make it less liable b 
chronic lowness of funds. 

It was announced at the last meeting of the Section ty 
the Council had elected Mr. D. K. Telang as the new Generi 
Secretary, an appointment that was greeted with genen 
applause. 

In place of a Convention Lecture, on the first day cam 
a symposium of four speakers: Mr. Yadunandan Prasat, 
Mrs. Rukmini Arundale, Mr. Wodehouse and Mr. Sanjiva Ra, 
who each in his or her own way tried to explain the changing 
outlook of the Theosophical Movement. Truly there was ng 
a dull moment throughout the hour, and many a confirmei 
lecture-taster (for we have such in the Society, like son 
tasters in Scotland) expressed entire satisfaction with th ! 
innovation. Another day came a meeting devoted to a discus ' 
sion, by a larger number of speakers, of the future of te 
Theosophical Society, and this, too, was quite successi, 
though the shorter speeches were necessarily less artistically 
complete. Mr. Patwardhan sounded boldly the note of icon 
clasm, saying that our Lodges represented mainly the idealism 
of the past and gone Theosophists, to whom all honor was due | 
Now it would be better to dissolve, and get to work on Any | 
ideals, out of which a Society might again formulate in time. 

The first of the only two regular lectures was given by 
Dr. Arundale, who lectured magnificently, as usual, on “ The 
Life Magnificent,” as manifested in types as different as those 
of Byron, Beethoven, the heroes of the Everest climb, 
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ikhnaton of ancient Egypt, Dr. Annie Besant, and the sub- 
uman kingdoms of bird, dog and even atom. 

0n December 29th, Professor Wodehouse lectured in 
inshnaji's place, giving a masterly analysis of that Individual 
Ünigueness which we are being bidden to cultivate in our- 
gles. Krishnaji presided, but could not subject his voice 
further strain after the question and answer meeting in 
ite morning, 

There were comparatively few meetings of other 
xganisations. 

Finally, the crux of all was Krishnaji’s clarion call to 
sruggle with life, to welcome doubt, to cast off fear, to break 
rough crusts of tradition, to cease hold of the past and control 
he future through the present. As we listened to him we 
could not but be optimists, and see the beautiful simplicity of 
sible living. With no shadow of hesitation or doubt rang 
wt his answer to every question. “How shall we, with our 
imited opportunities, gain a broad outlook ? ” asked one, and 
the immediate answer was: “Come out from your rooms.” 

| We truly sit at home, in our pokey little chambers of thought 

j and emotions, when even the humblest among us can, by 
stepping outside, exchange his narrow walls and low ceiling 
br the freedom of the skies and wide plains. 

The Convention was for most people an occasion for 
shedding old skins and perhaps feeling the growing pains of 
the new. We all have some rubbish to throw away, and it is 
not the same for all, for whatever we have been unable to 
asimilate, has been rubbish to us, clogging our life. We are 
uncomfortably conscious of new relations to things and 

| personalities, of new reverences, or perhaps a truer perception 
af what reverence means and entails. Perhaps we are to 
kan how to disagree, with love and reverence unimpaired, 

and to revere another’s difference from ourselves. 
Helen Veale 
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TWENTY YEARS’ WORK 
(Continued from page 254) 


Mrs. BESANT arrived at Benares on September 25th, 1908 (ate 
the Australian tour) and received as ever a hearty welcome fromal 
Her birthday, October lst, was made the occasion of festive greeting 
and rejoicings. In the Supplement of THE THEOSOPHIST, she make 
an appeal to the Parsis for the building of a Central Parsi Colles, 
but this suggestion has never been carried out. Her Sunday lectus 
were mainly devoted to subjects connected specially with the India 
nation and the unrestful state of public feeling, pointing out te 
duties and responsibilities of Theosophists in the matter. On Octobe 
llth she took for her address “ The Sons of India,” giving an outline 
of the newly formed Order of that name, for the purpose of helpi 
and training the boys of India to understand and face the problems 
political and social, which confront them, as they begin to turn ther 
thoughts to the condition of their country. 


November 17th, the Foundation Day of the Theosophical Society, 
was celebrated at Adyar by the handing over to the Treasurer of t 
Society the title-deeds of Blavatsky Gardens, and of the namingd 
these and the adjoining estate. At 4.15 members gathered in Heat 
quarters Hall, and proceeded thence by the new road to the hous m 
Blavatsky Gardens. In the large drawing-room Mrs. Besant made! 
brief speech, voicing the gratitude of the Theosophical Society toits 
Founders, to the Teacher who had hrought the Ancient Wisdom, 
the Ruler who had built the vehicle. She then handed one of ihe 
deeds to Mr. Schwarz, who said a few appropriate words in reply. 


At the Convention she was present. There were 650 delegates, 
and all was joy and harmony. Never before had such meeting 
gathered at Adyar. Her open-air lecture on the “ Work and Hopes d 
the Theosophical Society” and her closing one on “The Opening 
Cycle” were attended by huge audiences. 


On January 9th, 1909, she left for a fortnight’s lecture tou. 
She writes: 


At Bangalore we were welcomed by members of the twi 


Lodges, one in the Cantonment and one in the City. The 
bungalow in which we are staying stands on the side of a lake, 
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m which now and again alights a flight of white-winged 
nds, and in which knee-deep a worshipper may be seen 
witing his daily prayers. We drove to the scene of our 
iors, the laying of the foundation-stone of the building to 
k erected by the City Lodge on a site just granted by the 
Government (an Independent State). The drive took us 
trough the City, in which on all sides new buildings are 
ning, in consequence of the ravages of the plague, which 
ive compelled the destruction of the more congested parts. 
The public buildings are remarkably handsome, and the whole 
jace is well-ordered and beautiful, bearing witness to the 
fod administration of the young Maharaja and his ministers. 
There was a large gathering on the site of the ceremony, 
where we were welcomed by the Dewan, who presided. An 
address was read and presented to me in a beautiful sandal- 
wood casket, and we then went to the place where the stone 
was waiting, poised in air. A priest had consecrated it, and 
[spread a little mortar for its reception, on which it was duly 
owered, and three taps of a silver trowel declared it to be 
well and truly laid for the service of God and humanity. 
Then followed a brief address, on the work of a Theosophical 
lodge, and with some chanting of benedictory s/éogas, the 
wua garlanding, and some words from the Dewan, the 
meeting broke up. 

The Dewan took us to the pretty new building for the 
Rama Krishna Mission, and to the Samskyt University. A 
very handsome and spacious building is being raised for this 
latter by the present Shri Shankaracharya of Sringeri. The 
whole place when completed will be an enduring testimony 
to the wise activity of the present Head of the Math, and 
should become a centre of Samskyt learning. The present 
occupant of the high office of successor to the great Shri 
Shahkaracharya is a learned and liberal man. He has en- 


; couraged Brahmanas of the sub-castes to intermarry and 
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interdine, reminding them that they are members of one cat 
and he has ruled that a student returning from abroad shu 
be received back into caste, if he guides his lite by tk 
Shastras. 

Mysore State is a living monument of the efficienqya 
Indians in administration. It was ruled by the Maharinis 
Regent during the minority of the present Prince, and his 
its Dewan the great Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, who stands hight 
the ranks of Indian statesmen. He spent an immense sunt 
the supply of pure water to Bangalore, bringing it for 
sixteen miles away; and the town now rejoices in the elect 
plant which he set up. He used electricity also for tk 
working of the Kolar Goldfields, now bringing in a lag 
revenue to the State. The Prince, on his majority, came inh 
a well-ruled and weil-administered kingdom, and has pom 
worthy of his splendid heritage. He has just introdue 
religious and moral education into all State Schools and h 
all ways shows himself a wise and good ruler. Tk 
Central Hindi College is proud to name him am 
its patrons. 

Besides the Lodge activities, there was a visit to tk 
Boys’ Association, the members of which attend a religim 
class and put the teachings into practice by personal wot- 
feeding the poor, clothing the naked, and serving in otber 
ways. Also a Ladies’ Meeting, gathered at the home d 
Mrs. Madhava Rao, the present Dewan’s wife. The Bangalr 
ladies have an association of their own in connection with the 
Shrinivasa Mandiram of that city. It was opened in 1M, 
and during the year no less than 5,560 ladies have used ik 
reading-room and attended its meetings, of which there hav 
been 35 during the year. A large number of ladies ha 
assembled, and I made a brief address, translated by th 
late Acting Principal of the Maharani’s College, Shrima 
Rukmaniamma, a Hindi lady B.A., a proof in her own pers 
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that a university degree need not spoil the gracious modesty 
fa true Hindii woman. 

We reached Mysore City on the 12th, and found a 
number of brethren waiting to welcome us and to escort us to 
H. H.’s Guest House. 8.30 saw a large gathering of students 
and others assembled, and | addressed them on the “ Sons of 
India”. Then a visit to a very admirably conducted Girls’ 
School, with scholars ranging from four to eleven. They sing 
most charmingly, and are taught needlework and domestic 
details as wel] as the usual subjects. Next came a visit to a 
Widows’ Home, founded in 1907, which has twelve resident 
widows who are being trained as doctors and in useful walks 
in life. It teaches up to the standard necessary for entering 
the Maharani’s College, and is doing a much needed and most 
philanthropic work. It is to well educated widows that we 
must Jook for teachers in our Girls’ Schools. Both here and 
at Bangalore we shall have Branches of the Daughters 
of India. 

Back to Bangalore at noon, and soon after H. H. the 
Maharaja was kind enough to receive me and to talk over the 
scheme for the University of India. I am glad to say that it 
met with his warm approval, and he is prepared to join a few 
of the leading Princes of India in stating formally that 
approval, in a letter recommending the granting of a charter 
by H. M. the Emperor. He was also pleased to express his 
approval of the Order of the Sons of India, and to consent to 
act as one of its guardians. He also permits his Dewan to 
take office in the Supreme Council, so that he may be in 
direct touch with the movement. 

At Calicut on the 16th, a crowded lecture opened the work. 
We drove to a place where a good Sannyasi, Shri Narayana 
Guruswami, a true servant of the Masters of Wisdom, is 
working for the improvement of the outcaste community. 
They are building a temple and a school, are purifying their 
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lives, and making themselves worthy of social respet | 
am happy to know that the local Lodge of the T.S. has be 
active in helping the good work. These people, hard-worksi 
as they are, had beaten out a road to the temporary tem 
and roofed it with green branches, and a great crowd of the 
had gathered to give welcome to the messenger who broug: 
words of encouragement and cheer. The effort to mx 
themselves, under the leadership of the holy man wis 
giving his life to them, is most praiseworthy, and is another 
sign of the life that is pouring through India to-day. 

One o’clock saw us in the train for Mangalore. It carne 
us up the West Coast through the hours of the afternoon, ps 
glimpses of the sea, blue ‘neath the sun-lit sky, throw 
groves of palm trees, over plains and through cuttings red wit 
the brilliant soil. At every station were curious crowd. 
thronging to see the woman whose name has become wel 
known throughout India; and there was many a friends 
welcome of smiling lips and folded hands. Here bright fae 
of students crowded the hall, and seemed to [iil the atmospher 
with vivid attention. Then off in a jusha—a two-wheeled. 
rather jolty sort of vehicle—to the scene of the jabors of the 
Depressed Classes Mission, carried on by Mr. Ranga Ra. 
The Mission has a neat little building, half of which s 
utilised for six looms, the second half was our meeting-plae 
There was a Canarese song, which was an appeal, so touching 
as it came from the lips of the children and lads, that it nesti; 
made speech impossible. The pathos of the concluding ey 
and the knowledge of the little power to help in the onet 
whom it was addressed, filled the eyes with tears and choked 
the breath; but I made a brief appeal to the higher caste 
present to help in the redemption of these poor and degraded 
children of the national household. 


In Madras on February 26th, 1909, she lectured on “Tk 
Dangers of Alcohol.” to a large and enthusiastic audience. She writes: 


| 
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It is sad that a white-skinned person should be needed to 
leture against the inroads made in a once sober country by 
“the white man’s curse ”. 


The last Sunday in Madras was a busy one: the usual E. S. 
wd T. S. meetings began the day, the latter followed by some initia- 
tions inthe T, S. In the afternoon there was a meeting of the Sons of 
idi, Madras Council, presided over by Mrs. Besant, with Sir 
Subramania Iyer, K.C.LE., as member for Madras of the Supreme 
Council, supported by Mr. Wodehouse and others. Then came the 
desing lecture of the series of five on consecutive Sundays, at which 
dis Excellency the Governor was pleased to be present; and this 
was followed by his friendly inspection of the library and grounds. 


__ Then off by train to Bombay and Baroda. At the latter, she 
md a long interview with His Highness the Gaekwar, and another 
with Her Highness the Maharani. His Highness promised to support 
the petition to His Majesty the King Emperor for a charter for the 
University of India, agreed to be the Guardian of the Sons of India in 

mda, and consented to the appointment of his Dewan on the Supreme 
council. On Mrs. Besant’s return to Bombay, at a lunch at Govern- 
ment House, His Excellency the Governor expressed his warm 
interest in, and approval of, the Sons of India. The Director of 
Education also warmly approved the new Order. To finish the 
Jombay work, she records: 

A gathering at the railway station to wish me God-speed 
n the mail-train for Benares, Two nights more and well- 
ved Kashi was reached, and loving greetings welcomed me 
tomy northern home. 

April saw her once more in Bombay, where she held a meeting 
of“ The Daughters of India ”. The President writes: 

It was called by Lady Muir Mackenzie, who strongly 
sympathises with our work. The meeting was a large gather- 
ing composed entirely of ladies: Hindi, Parsi, Mussalman 
and a few English. J] spoke to them on the ideal of woman- 
hood that we should seek to bring to life againin India. They 
seemed to be deeply interested, and after the meeting we had 
2 little general talk. Bombay women are as a rule well 
educated, and are quite ready to work for the motherland. 


On April 24th, 1909, she sailed from Bombay. What a different 
voyage from that in the Southern Seas! 
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The “Morea” is away on a summer sea. Nota wae 
scarcely a ripple, ruffled the broad expanse of water stretching 
between Bombay and Aden. Turning into the Red Sea, it wx 
as placid as the larger ocean. At Port Said, the passengers{a 
Brindisi transferred to the “Isis”. In Europe again, the 
chilly air. Here changes the spirit of my tale, and memry 
does not joyfully recall the hours on the Mediterranean til 
Brindisi welcomed us on May 5th. Very gladly did I, at leas. 
find myself on terra firma and rattling along the well-know 
Italian coast, amid sprouting vines and gray, twisted olive, 
and presently some snowy summits outlined against the sky. 
An old friend and co-worker, Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, one of the 
pupils of H. P. B. who has remained faithful, joined med 
Piacenza, and we journeyed together to Turin. Onqart 
through the great tunnel of Mount Cenis, and through the 
delightful scenery of the French Alps, to Calais. A vey 
horrid little steamer received us with the mails; and there] 
remembered my sins in much perturbation of body, if noo 
mind. After much tossing we reached Dover, where the 
loving greeting of our British General Secretary met me, ant 
I handed myself over gladly to her care. Away through 
Kentish fields and Surrey woods until we thundered inte 
London, and rushed into the midst of a crowd gathereda 
Charing Cross to bid me welcome. And so to 31 St. James 
Place, my London home. 


(To be continued) 


| 


—— 


REFLECTIONS 


DEDICATED TO FRIENDS, FAR AND NEAR 
By N. R. D. 


Ho” glorious it would be were life one perpetual season of 
“Peace on earth and good-will towards men”! But 
wman nature is weak and passions hard to curb, and so we 
devise Christmas and /d@ and the like as hush-money to the 
imer “Tyrant,” and indulge nobler sentiments to brazen out 
the normal ones. These festivals represent not victory, but 
wuce. Still, who can scoff at truce when peace is down 
ina death-grip ? 

My thoughts turn to friends this Christmas day and to 
the scenes amidst which I have passed the happiest of such 
sasons. The north must be now gay with fruit and flower. 
The scent of marigold and chrysanthemum fills my breath 
as I muse, the temple bells ring in my ears, and in the 
swarms of the city men that pass and repass my window, I 
see bul the simple pilgrims to the sacred river. 

How intensely happy we were in those early days of 
Benares! We came there perhaps urged by burning ambition, 
or stung by national humiliation, or dazed by personal sorrow, 
And Theosophy had, alike in every case, poured its soothing 
talm, thrust a brand in our grip, and bade us carve our 
destiny for ourselves. What counted with us was not the 
creed so much as the life of its exponents, and the way they 
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released one’s pent-up soul. It was glorious to feel dedicat 
to a vast plan, and to see how the humblest effort must cour, 
It was as if a child put its shoulder to a mammoth whee a 
saw it budge. It heartened one to face the present, and mak 
the future rosy with hope, Our pursuits were not out of tk 
ordinary but we framed them with a Utopian halo. Oe 
interests acquired a fresh vigor and a new faith, We 
dreamt great dreams. We created a new world of our owi- 
was it a fool’s paradise? There was romance in our renuncie 
tion and passion in our service. We thought we worshippe 
“Time the great Artist” when it was often merely “ Youth 
the painter of pretty things” who thrilled our being. We 
forgot we were young, and we believed we were great. 

Years have since rolled by, and circumstances har 
scattered the old band. Inspired by common ideals, w 
followed different pursuits. We were never all alike, am 
we are not like even our old selves now. Who can be on te 
anvil of life for long and remain the same? 

Looking around, one finds everything different toda. 
A change is noticed in the Theosophical atmosphere. Ther 
is departure from old tendencies and a preference for nex 
ways. Two types emerge anew out of the ancient and endles 
store. Some talk of the Occult Path and some of Simpe 
Union. Both types have their few who strive and their many 
who repeat. And the many must have their petty cont 
versies and their delight in the re-shuffling of groups 
“Politics make strange bed-follows,” remarked Dickens 
commenting upon a crowded inn on the eve of an election. 
The same may be observed of creeds other than politica. 
Affinities are often obscured by excitement. 

Methodical temperaments favor the study of Mysteries 
and prefer systematic disciplines and ordered progress. h 
the new teaching ihey see a necessary corrective and a vitd 
complement. But taken literally and by itself, it often leave: 


a, ee 
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them unsatisfied. Sometimes they may wish it were other- 
wise; but appeal cannot be created to order. Similarly, the 
mystic temperaments find life’s issues confused by systems 
and ceremonies, and confine their attention to the fundamentals 
of human relations. Both types have their illustrious advo- 
ates and their ardent votaries. Difference of thought will 
jeopardise nobody’s salvation, yet differences are saddening 
as they reveal how our boasted tolerance peters out at a 
tical juncture. We held cordial friendships even among 
1on-Theosophists; and now in our own midst coldness is 
creeping in to-day, 

Often we have worshipped the Ganges at morn, mingled 
with the fervent crowd, watched their simple offerings, and 
flowed the gay boats, the music and laughter. Who can 
forget the scene, once witnessed? To me, it symbolises our 
eatly days of Theosophy. There is deep aspiration there, but 
it functions best collectively; there is joy, but more that of 
hith than of realisation; there is plenty of physical activity. 
Today we present a different sight. The crowd has melted 
away, leaving the ghats shrouded in the winter mist. Only a 
tecluse here and there sits peering into his soul, in the 
loneliness of the night—night which, to the “disciplined man ” 
of the Gita is the time for alertness. Like symbols of Eternal 
Truth, the temples stand towering in the background now, 
as when their spires were lit up by the rising sun. In the 
morning, we extolled their beauty; now their grandeur 
strikes us dumb. Then we took them too much for granted; 
now we strive to fathom their meaning. Like men not to be 
tifled with, we challenge their silence and demand their 
message. In the unravelling of the mystery many a soul has 
amassed strength and tenderness. If we choose, we can do 
the same ourselves. Whatever be our choice, however, let 

us press on with our search, true to our own inner light. Let 
us rejoice. by all means, if we feel we are fast nearing the 
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goal. And even in cheering our comrades, let us rement 
that all search must be individual towards the end. A comm , 
road need not be the price of a common goal. As to frien} - 


ship, can it demand any price at all? For, there is neithe 
Mystic nor Methodical, nor : 


Border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, 


Again : 


Heresy to the heretic and religion to the orthodox, 


ut the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of th 
perfume-seller. 


MORNING AND EVENING 


THE curtains of eve are descending 
Darker and darker still, 

The lights of the day are ending 
Where sunset fades o’er the hill. 


Soon will the shadow of slumber 
Blot troubles and joys away, 

And all the things which encumber 
Will vanish with vanished day. 


When death’s deep sleep comes to me 
I know I shall wake once more, 

And those who loved me and knew me 
Life’s new day will restore. 


Burdens we chose, we go bearing ; 
(But yet we shall cast them away) 
The end of the long way-faring 
Will be in the Home of the Day. 


F. H. ALDHOUSE 


WISDOM IS JUSTIFIED OF HER CHILDREN 
By E. F. D. BERTRAM 


—— 


h we could know’ the thoughts and feelings engendered in 
the minds of the friends and relations of those who, 
impelled by an irresistible urge from within, “forsook all and 
followed Him ”—the World-Teacher—when last He was on 
| earth, what should we find? We can imagine them thinking: 

“How foolish! He must be out of his sense, leaving his 

home, relations, etc., to follow a wanderer, a wayside 
t preacher.” Will history repeat itself, or shall we understand 
: lhis time? After prophecies by H. P. B. and still more definite 
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statements by Dr, Besant and Bishop Leadbeater, after seven. 
teen years of preparation, we ought to be prepared fq 
surprises. 

The picture—hitherto immobile—has begun to spek- 
and we do not like what it says, because it disturbs us ands 
not what we expected. Moreover it does not give us comton; 
rather does it make us fee! very uncomfortable; it is as thougi 
every dark corner of the heart, every dusty nook of the mini, 
were being searched out by shafts of pitiless sunlight, in which 
dance innumerable specks of dust, engendered by onest 
We thought, He would found a new religion, and would travel 
about with His apostles, forming picturesque groups which we 
could photograph. Some of us may have hoped, that He would 
cure our physical ills; but there have been no dramai 
miracles of healing, anyhow not physical healing. 

He not only does not wish to form a new religion, but say 
He will resist, as long as He is among us, any attempts tha 
may be made to foist a new religion upon Him. Once again we 
are brought back to the motto of the Theosophical Society: 
“There is no religion higher than Truth,” and it is more tha 
ever clear, in the light of Krishnaji’s teaching, that the only lie 
worth living is that of the seeker after Truth—never saiislied, 
[until Truth is found, A. B.} ever pursuing that Light—neve 
allowing thought to crystallise and became dogma, or habits tè 
crystallise and become ceremonies. 

Many of us thus find ourselves back again at the pom 
when, as seekers after Truth, we first joined the Theosophical 
Society ; our search has not been in vain; and some of us have 
acquired definite convictions as to the existence of Perfected 
Men; and have found in Reincarnation and Karma satisfactory 
explanations of the life-process. 

Valuable as are such explanations and necessary to cleat 
thinking, they are of themselves incapable of awakening 
enthusiasm in most of us. One knows that there is a law d 
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gavity, but the law of gravity does not warm or enkindle the 
wart, To creat enthusiasm, to impel to great thought, great 
keling, something more than the study of nature’s laws is 
seeded—something living, vibrant and vital. That indescri- 
table something is given by Krishnaji. 
: Think how Napoleon, who had the gift of arousing 
l mthusiasm and inspiring devotion, changed the face of Europe, 
working from his generals downwards to his privates—all 
dike inspired by his magnetic personality. Enthusiasm 
; under a great Leader can accomplish marvels—and the 
l eathusiasm which Krishnaji arouses, especially in those 
| younger people who gather round him, is the force which is 
' vitally necessary to change the face of the world, 
Do we not forget, sometimes, that Krishnaji’s time is 
: flatively} short, and that a gigantic task—that of changing 
_ the world—has to be done? Those, alone, capable of great 
enthusiasm, great Love, will be able to take a live part in 
working these great changes. 
The glory and fascinating interest of the new way of 
loking at life necessarily gives us a great deal to think about, 
| and calls for a good deal of adjustment of one’s attitude. “ Invite 
doubt” —that involves the passing in review of every belief, 
every habit; to “be in love with Life” involves understanding 
what Life is, however dimly. “Bring the future into the 
present,” involves an effort to reach forward into the future— 
not always an easy thing to do, when the present presses upon 
usso heavily, and whilst one struggles to understand, outsiders 
may think one is somewhat self-absorbed. And if there be 
some who think us fanatics, who deplore our departure from 
the true path {as they conceive it} let me ask them to 


| consider that: 
The Presence of the Teacher in the world is the one 


thing that matters just now; we want, most of us, to under- 
stand Him, and we need a clear field intellectually and 
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emotionally. To understand Him is a necessary condition fe 

being of any use to Him. So—when we get the chance—w 

sit at his feet and listen; then, we go away and dream ant 

think. The time for action will come later on. I do of | 
think that any of us are out for personal liberation, in tke ` 
sense of wishing to have done with life on the physical plane. . 
We feel, however, that we must be free from the clutches d 
our environment in order to be able to free others. The 
Teacher, in manifesting among us, is subjecting Himself w 
limitations; and the liberation of the Life in us does not mea 
that we want to cease all manifestation on the physical plane, 
j as we should be unable to liberate other souls. Liberation is, 
j rather a condition of perfect physical, emotional and mori 
health, or well-being, in the enjoyment of which one cm 
effectively help those who, in one way or another, have 
not such health. 

Church and ceremonial do not interest most of w 
because: 

l. The Christian Church attitude is largely that of looking 
backwards to the events of 2,000 years ago—whereas the 
living present is so much more thrilling. 

II. Most of the prayers are addressed to the God without 
—whereas it is God, or the Life, within ourselves, the tne 
Inner Ruler Immortal, that is our real concern. Heis, w 
some of us, more easily reached alone in the open spaces, 
than inside buildings amidst the smoke of incense. 

III], Prayers and hymns, in externalising God, the Life, 
give a more or less false reflection which in some cases jars 
our sense of Truth. We would rather not define the Life, 
rather not be so sure, so certain about It; then, perhaps, in 
some inspired moment we may catch a glimpse of the Glory 
of the Beloved. Ceremonial, when perfectly done, gives a 
reflection, mirrors somewhat of that splendor. When ii 
done, it is merely boring. But, if the Reality be within reach, 
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shy desire the reflection ? A reflection may serve to keep the 
ikkering flame alive, but if the Reality be there, the flame 
ril not need the shelter of a reflection; it will have sufficient 
nlality of itself. 

Those who think that the work of the Theosophical 
Swiety is finished, may be right in the sense that having 
xought them to the feet of the Teacher, the Society has 
xomplished FOR THEM its expressive task ; still more has 
i fulfilled a noble mission in presenting the Teacher to the 
wrid; and as long as He continues to be with us, He will 
secessarily be the central figure to whom the world’s attention 
mil be directed. 

One may surmise that it is to the world more and more 
hat the Teacher will address Himself: and when He points 
mt the danger of relying upon authority, the non-essential 
ture of ceremonial, dogmas, creeds and even religion, we 
remember that these things loom large in the mental and 
emotional make-up of the majority of the human race. The 
Teacher is possibly not thinking of us (Theosophists) at all. 
He is speaking to the great world outside, more than to the 
ndiul who happen to surround Him, Small wonder then, 
that those who will later be His messengers, His saints, heroes, 
pophets—aye, and his martyrs—should now feel intense 
happiness, a new ecstasy in gathering round Him, and that 
in their enthusiasm they may give expression to this new 
Life in words which are not always carefully chosen. They 
ae prepared to “ give up all and follow,” and time will show 
whether they are wise in so doing. “Wisdom is justified 


of her children.” 


E. F. D. Bertram 


Sg A ora 


H. G. WELLS’ VIEW OF RELIGION 
By W. R. C. CoopE ADAMS, M.A. 


T is said that it may be a compliment to quote a man bu 

often an insult to interpret him, but if this is so my 
insults to Mr. Wells will be liberally diluted with compliments 
in the way of quotations. I am basing my judgments on the 
greatest of all his works The Outline of History. 1 am awae 
that this is not entirely the work of one mind but the outlok 
on problems bear often a characteristic freshness that is 
peculiar to the author and it is in this work that he displays 
the best side of his mental powers, rising often to the heights 
of genuine intuition. On no subject, | think, is this intuition 
better shown than on the subject of religion. 

To the three great religious founders of the world, Christ, 
Buddha and Muhammad, he devotes considerable space aad 
sets these three apart from all other religions. They are 
World Religions, not because of their subsequent geographical 
distribution but because of the nature of their teachings, which 
were open and human and not secret and theological. 


These new world religions from 600 B.C. onward were essen- 
tially religions of the heart and of the Universal Sky. They swept 
away all the various and limited gods that had served the turm æ 
human needs since the first communities were welded together by 
hope and fear.’ 


Mr. Wells’s religious intuition at once shows him, asall 
men of intuition know, that marvels are no proof of spirituality. 
It is the teaching we must judge and the subsequent deifice 
tion of the teachers evokes in him almost derision. 

' P. 363, 
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There seems to be no limit to the lies that honest but stupid 
i ggiples will tell for the glory of their master and for what they 
erd as the success of their propaganda. . . . Such honest souls 
wre presently telling their hearers of the miracles that attended 
fddha’s birth. . . . Moreover a theology grew up round Buddha, 
was discovered to be a God . . until the whole sky was 
ied with forgeries of the brain and the nobler and simpler lessons 
d the founder of the religion were smothered beneath the glittering 
sass of metaphysical subtleties.’ 


For this transformation he blames the disciples of a 
Waster who are unable to rise to the heights of the original 
aching, 


Their teaching naturally took on the form of salvation, not from 
meelf, that was beyond them, but from sufferings and misfortune 
tere and hereafter.’ 


In the Christian days, Paul of Tarsus, comes in for some 
ensure on the same grounds. 


Paul had never seen Jesus, his knowledge was from hearsay. 
tis clear that he apprehended much of the spirit of Jesus and his 
ketrine of a new birth but he built this into a theological system . 

Re found the Nazarenes with a spirit and hope, and he left them 
Christians with the beginning of a creed.’ 

He attributes the success of the teaching of Muhammad 
“a simple and understandable religion,” largely to the fact 
that at that time, the seventh century, its opponent Christianity 

as “talking endlessly of trinities and heresies no ordinary 
man could make head or tail of ”. The decaying remains of 
the Byzantine religious metaphysics even to-day poison the 
spiritual air. 

So much for religion. Let us see how this writer of 
history can judge the great Masters themselves and their 
teaching. Let us take first what he says of the Blessed One. 


| The fundamental teaching of Gautama . . . is in closest 
harmony with modern ideas. It is beyond all dispute the achieve- 
ment of one of the most penetrating intelligences the world has ever 
known . Until a man has overcome every sort of personal 
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craving his life is trouble, his end sorrow. There are three princiel 
forms the craving for life takes and all are evil, the desire to grail 
the senses, the desire for personal immortality, the desire br 
prosperity . . . When they are indeed overcome and no long 
rule a man’s life, when the first personal pronoun has vanished fron 
his private thoughts then he has reached the higher wisdom, Nirvisa, 
serenity of soul,’ 


The author makes a curious deduction from the teaching 
of Gautama with which perhaps we might not agree buts 
certainly interesting. 


From the point of view of Gautama, that dread of death whieh 
drove the Egyptians with propitiations and charms into the temple 
was as mortal and evil a thing as lust or avarice, The religionof 
Gautams was flatly opposed to the immortality religions and his 
teaching is set like flint against asceticism as a mere attempt to win 
personal power by personal pains.” 


When he comes to the days of Jesus the Christ, 
Mr. Wells’s intuition is most active. Doubtless because being 
himself a Westerner and subject to Christian tradition we 
find here an interest and insight that exceeds his interest in 
any other religion. The same note is dominant, the simple 
estimate of the teaching apart from accretions, ceremonious 
or otherwise that have been placed upon it. 


This doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven which was the 
main teaching of Jesus, and which played so small a part in the 
Christian creeds, is certainly one of the most revolutionary 
doctrines that has ever stirred and changed human thought ... 
and was no less than a bold and uncompromising demand fora 
complete change and cleaning of life. . . . He was too great for 
his disciples. And in view of what he plainly said is it any wonder 
that all who were rich and prosperous felt a horror of strange things, 
a swimming of their world at his teaching ? Perhaps the priest and 
the rulers and the rich men understood him better than his follower. 
He was dragging out all the little private reservations they had made 
from social service into the light of a universal religious life, He 
was like some terrible moral huntsman digging mankind out of the 
snug burrows in which they had lived hitherto. In the white blax 
of this kingdom of his there wes to be no property, no privilege, no 
pride and no precedence, no motive indeed and no reward but love. 
Even his disciples cried out when he would not spare them the light. 
Is it any wonder that the priests realised that between this man and 
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aunselves there was no choice but that he or priestcraft should 
Fa . . For to take him seriously was to enter upon a 
ed and alarming life, to abandon habits, to control instincts and 
‘gnulses, to assay an incredible happiness.’ 

With this strange and vivid judgment Mr. Wells draws 
is estimate of religion to a close and except for the history 
Í their wars and turmoils, it vanishes from the pages of his 
wk, He however allows himself one last passage. One in 
which intuition and insight are blended to such an extra- 
adinary degree that J feel it can itself go down to history. It 
sthe judgment on creeds and faiths when the sand has 
wered them and the mists of time softened the hard edges of 


bigotry and conviction. 


And though much has been written foolishly about the 
attagonism of science and religion, there is indeed no such antagonism. 
What all these world-religions declare by inspiration and insight, 
history as it grows clearer, and science as its range extends, display 
sa reasonable and demonstrable fact, that men form one universal 
brotherhood, that their individual lives merge at last in one common 

destiny upon this little planet among the stars. And the psychologist 
| an pow stand beside the preacher and assure us that there is no 
masoned place of heart, no balance and no safety in the soul, until a 
man in losing his life has found it, and has schooled his intellect and 


wil beyond greeds, rivalries, fears, instincts and narrow affections. 
That in the simplest is the outline of history, whether one 


bas lei purpose or disavows a „religious purpose altogether, the 
lines of the outline remain the same.’ 

Across the stage of history in slow procession passes this 
world’s glory to the darkness where all forgotten things do 
dwell, Shall we have a new religion or is there one even 
mw arising in our midst? If so must it not be judged on this 
basis and according to this standard which is the judgment of 


that which has gone before ? 


W. R. C. Coode Adams 
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THE ENVIRONMENT IN RELATION TO THE EGO 


By BESSIE LEO 


N considering such a subject as the Ego in its relation to 
its environment one sees what a vital part that wheeld 
destiny called the horoscope must play in this relation. Fe 
if the horoscope be considered as the new part which tk 
living actor is cast to play upon the stage of life, and if the 
ruler of that nativity, or the “ruling planet,” be considered a 
the actor, then we have within this wheel of destiny, as it were, 
both Self and Not-Self, the actor and the scenery, life and form. 
The environment or scenic surroundings must be suitabk 
for the part, adapted for the playing of that special part, just 
as truly as must the actor be fitted to play it. For without 
stage and theatre where would the actor be? 
Now, the playing of the part in the theatre of physica 
life (whether that part be noble or plebian, elevated o 
commonplace, rich or poor, wise or foolish}, depends to a very 
much greater extent than is commonly realised upon the 
quality of the environment, although in addition to this the 
kind of garments or bodies in which the actor is clothed must 
also be taken into account, whether coarse or refined and d 
what type and class; in other words, that factor which in the 
Eastern world is called caste, must be given due consideration. 
The keynote of the part is shown by the first house 
and its rising sign and planet, for by it we see ata glance 
whether the actor plays a Mercurial, Venusian, Martian, 
Jovian, Saturnian, Lunar, Uranian, or Neptunian part; and 
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ie quality of the rising sign, whether fiery, airy, earthy, or 
nitery, gives us the clue to the quality or rank of the actor. 

Next, his environment or field of manifestation comes 
ao view. What are the conditions of the life? What kind 
da home and parents shall we find ? What are the physical 
xessories—rich or poor, refined or otherwise, cultured or 
gorant? In considering these questions for the home life 
ad parental conditions we notice, of course, the luminaries, 
w the fourth and tenth houses. When the luminaries are 
ouch afflicted -by malefics, a poor environment is indicated. 
fa wealth or position, the luminaries must be well aspected 
y the benefics, while to some extent, the parentage is 
wdicated by Saturn or the Sun for the father, and the Moon 
t Venus for the mother. Quality is largely indicated by the 
lamony or discord between the planets and the signs in 
which they are placed. 

Now the reason why the environment is such an 
mportant factor, is just because the Ego in manifestation is 
miniy concerned with external impacts, or, in other words 
mh vibrations coming to him through the sensory organs ; 
hese senses in their turn transmitting the impressions 
teeived to the brain, which registers them; and the Ego 
hus becoming conscious of them and of the external world 
through them, sends out from himself the response. The 
mnd works upon the matter-vibrations transmitted to it 
lhrough these external stimuli supplied by the environment 
ad consciousness responds; in short, impacts from without 
sike upon and call forth responses from the Ego within. 
Thus the environment which is matter, reacts upon the Ego 
which is mind, and through the play of the two forces con- 
sciousness is unfolded. But the kind of consciousness drawn 

| forth from the Ego depends, to a much greater extent than at 
first glance seems likely, upon the kind of environment from 
| which the external stimuli proceed. 
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You cannot separate the Ego from his environmett,j 
you could do this all manifestation, so far as physical lies 
concerned, would be at an end. The outside conditions sup; 
the material, but the Ego fashions it; what the soil is tot 
plant, that the environment is to the man. Every horose: 
is, as it were, a theatre for the actor, a further field 
evolution for the soul by an unfolding of its powers throw 
space, time and opportunity. Thus every fresh horos: 
brings out one phase or another of that life that is gradu 
becoming able to express itself, life or manifestation, a 
environment or circumstance being but two halves ofo 
whole, complements of each other, for manifestation is ver 
largely conditioned by environment. 

Now the ascendant and the ruling planet, its aspects ai 
position, denote the nature and quality of the soul at the pox: 
in evolution it has reached, while the other eleven houses a 
their rulers in their relationship to this ruling planet ares 
the sign-posts indicating the way the soul must travelt 
evolve further along the path of evolution. 

Alan Leo in his lectures and books repeatedly declare 
his belief that no one lives up to the possibilities of tk 
horoscope, and it seems likely that this idea is true, seein 
that most of us are always protesting and fighting, as it wer, 
against our environment, our position and condition in lit, 
instead of using the force, which we thus waste in va 
regrets, to work onwards and overcome circumstance. 

Very few people realise that we are more or less suffer 
ing from the past while at the same time we are sowing fret 
seed for future gathering. That past, it is easy to realise, may 
often crystallise into an environment in our present life tht 
is distasteful to us. But if we have more than a meret 
belief in the Law, if we actually realise that past though 
desire, and action have produced our present conditions 
and the environment in which we find ourselves, surely we 
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shall see that it is wiser to do the best we can in our present 
condition; otherwise we must be missing a very valuable 
experience, the opportunity for which may not recur for long 
ages to come. For if we merely seek to escape any unplea- 
sant experience (supposing that to be possible) because of the 
pain it brings us, we shall become not stronger in character 
but weaker through what is really a cowardly evasion of 
responsibility, however natural and even excusable trom an 
ordinary point of view such an evasion may seem. 

For every kind of plant there is a particular kind of soil, 
and the Martian characteristics need a different soil in which to 
grow and flower from that which is suitable for the Saturnian 
ot Jovian. The vibrations and the stimuli useful, nay neces- 
sary for the Martian, would be inimical and detrimental to 
the Saturnian. Souls are at different stages of evolution, and 
the child soul in whom passion and appetites are keen, and 
intellect of any abstract kind scarcely yet developed at all 
must have an environment suitable for its needs. An indif- 
ferent, careless, or coarse temperament needs strong and coarse 
vibrations to stir and arouse the consciousness which slumbers 
within; it is not yet able to receive and respond to finer 
vibrations, which therefore pass it by and are useless to it at 
its present stage of evolution. 

As a matter of fact, there are millions of vibrations falling 
upon us every moment and hour of our lives, but we are only 
conscious of those we can respond to, for we are blind and 
deaf to all the rest and it is in his consciousness or awareness 
of external vibrations that the youth or age of the Ego is 
cognised. A rapid response to many stimuli is a sign of 
age and experience, just as ignorance and inertness is a 


| 
` mark of youth. 
| Every one of us is keyed to a certain rate of vibration. A 


Venusian actor would be quite unable to play a Saturnian part, 


and vice versa. Thus we should suppose that the environment 
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suited to the incoming soul is always chosen by the 

great Lords of Destiny who see every page in the book of li 

and know the past and future of every child and man. If 

seems that the best policy for all of us is to play our present 
part to the best of our ability in the environment and on tht : 
stage of life which is about us NOW. If it be but asm 

part that we are now playing and desire a larger, let us qualify | 
ourselves to be able to play that larger part successfully by being ' 
diligent and capable in the present smaller one, for we may 

be assured that just so far as we do our duty in life as nobly 

as we can in that present which alone is ours shall wel 

fitting ourselves to play a larger part in the future whichis 
God’s. 

I do not think myself that “the part” matters much; 
what matters is: “ The way we play it.” In every horoscope 
there is so much latent good that we scarcely touch at all! 
For the great Self dwells within every one of us, and is th 
same in all, and I think, perhaps, if we consider for a moment 
our own nativities and push home the question: Am I living 
up to the best within me, do I maintain any struggle against 
my lower nature, am I drifting on the sea of life, or am] 
steering my vessel towards the desired haven, am I a little 
nobler than I was a few years ago—we should find the answer 
startle us. 

The fact is, very few of us live in the now, we live either 
in the past or the future, ever wanting and desiring something 
different, and rarely, if ever making the best of what we 
have; and yet we may never have the same opportunity 
again. So that it seems to me that a wise astrologer will make 
the most of the present opportunities and will cease railing 
against his horoscope and directions, his position and condition 
in life, for he that accepts his present duty has already hak 
overcome it. If we build for ourselves a noble character te 
day, and Mr. Krishnamurti tells us very wisely, the chiel 
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ding is to lead a noble life, which zs building a noble character, 
'W us be sure we shall be called upon to play a still nobler 
wt in the future. So let us adapt ourselves to our present 
«vironment, and rise to the full height of our present 


portunities, 
Bessie Leo 


THE CHRIST 
By CHRISTINE LAUDER 


_ “The uniqueness of Christ lies in the fact that He is just like alk 
the others.” 


WHO is this that cometh like the others 

Clad in threadbare fustian, corduroy, 

Yet His Eyes smile on me as my mother’s t 
And His Mouth reminds me of my boy! 


But my Father’s features unbeholden 


(For he died before his child was born !} 
Gaze on me from out this MANHOOD GOLDEN 


In the khaki battle-stained and torn. 


mG s ayamtniepigmin 10 rm eB A 1 


Yester eve a crippled sailor lying 
Nevermore to voyage as others do 
Told how on the deck amid the dying, 

Came the young CADET WHOM no one knew! ; r 
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“ Nay,” his comrade whispered, “ you’re mistaken 
’Twas the Admiral of all the Fleet ! 

And I wanted these asleep to waken, 

For the planks were shining round His FEET! * 
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Spake my daughter: “ Dear, do you remember 
She the younger-born who went away 

In that chilly evening one November, . 

I have seen her in the porch at play!” 


But that Wondrous Most Familiar Stranger 
With a lilt of laughter past along 

And the boys who courted death and danger 
Laughing also, hummed His Hero song. 


Once we dreamed You different oh! Master, 
All unlike the thronging crowds of men, 
Far away untouched of earth’s disaster 

But we wished You would come nearer then! 


And now after all You’re like the others 

(But more like than anyone on earth could be!) 
And in You we find lost fathers, loving mothers, 
Friends and children, sisters, gallant brothers, 
Will You to my Lover seem as me? 


Christine Lavi 


NATURAL THEOSOPHY 


THE MEANING OF THEOSOPHY 
By ERNEST Woop 
I 


WENTY-FOUR years ago, when I was a comparatively 
young Theosophist (that was in the days when young 
Theosophists, were meant te be seen, not heard), I wrote a book 
dealing with every phase of Theosophy from a natural point of 


view. It was some months before I could induce any elderly 
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Theosophist of my acquaintance even to turn over the pig 
but at last one locally revered, if somewhat testy, elder w 
sented to look through it. After some little time he retume 
it to me with slightly disparaging remarks about my presump 
tion—apparently what was new in it was not true, and why 
was true in it was not new, and in the main it erred on le 
side of not being true. With the beautiful humility of the 
young Theosophists of those days I put the visible results 
six months’ strenuous thinking into the fire, though there wer 
also invisible results which remained indelibly stamped um 
my personal brain and character. I have since realised the 
my old acquaintance, though very respectably full of knoe. 
ledge, was not really a Theosophist, and did not even kn 
what Theosophy meant, so after many years | take advantage 
-of a lull in other work and set myself once more to write up: 
natural Theosophy. 

Let us think to the fullest possible extent of all the peo: 
in the world at this moment. Some are in cities, some in the 
‘country. Some are on the land, some on the sea, some dep 
in the mines, some few flying about in the air. Somes 
dressed, some undressed. Some are well-fed and busy wit 
gossip; others are half-starved and busy with common dite 
and work. One man does not know how the rest of the world 
lives, and even to think of it in pictorial imagination, as! have 
now requested you to do, comes to him with rather a shot 
of surprise. It seems so strange that all those people canbe 
doing all those things, and can be so completely occupi 
by them. 

With this picture before the mind I ask the questi: 
Can it be that all the different things with which all thes 
people are concerned are of no importance, that God or nature 
has arranged the things of life with such futility that in orde 
to reach what is really worth while, happiness and perfection, 
people must put aside all that life, all those things and the 
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kelings and thoughts which they engender, and must take 
tp something else, some particular and special mode of activity 
a thought ? 

Some so-called religious authorities have said so again 
ind again, and have prescribed out of millions of possible | 
«tivities one or two whicn alone, they declare, can lead “i 
o salvation or happiness, and have denounced the rest 
aa waste of time, if nothing worse. But with the picture 
the full life of the millions of people in all their variety 
bfore our mental vision we see the absurdity of these a 
mow paths, the impossibility of these stupid prescriptions. 3 
Qn the contrary, we see by direct perception the Ei 
imple truth that there is no difference between the good and 
the goods. God (bear with me a little while I use this word) 

| bas delivered the goods. All these millions of whirling atoms, 
| making their ever-changing forms, like pictures in the glowing 
embers or in the clouds or, if you like, even in the tea cups, 
ae awakening in the people who experience them a response 
to truth or the completeness of life as surely as there is a 
meaning in these printed words which the reader progressively 
i learns and understands. 

This reverent attitude towards al experience is the 
Theosophic life. Thousands of years ago Theosophy was 
declared to be the knowledge that man is never sundered 
fom God. Theosophy is the belief that man can know God, 
and more than that, that man is knowing God. We cannot 
ky irreverent hands upon this vast creation, and say: “ Away 
with you, mocker, tempter, seducer who would imprison our 

souls and stifle our lives.” Sudjectivism is no Theosophy, but 
i is a denial of the divine only one degree less egregious than 
that which prevailed in the Dark Ages of Europe, when it was 
| said that both the world of nature and the mind of man were 
' the seat of the devil, and the less we had to do with either 


| the better. 
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We recognise the wisdom of primal impulses, swta: 
that of the man in the street who defines his life {item 
called upon to do so) not as a set of thoughts and feelings, by 
as the interplay on that line of time where his conscious 
meets his experience. He might say: “My life? [ deat 
and fight, and fall down and get up again, and a policema 
takes me away.” The common man is suspicious of s 
jectivism—with just cause. 

Every development in human consciousness—of the wt 
ot love or thought—calls into real being the material part 
in our life, so that at every step the two fit perfectly like: 
man and woman dancing together as one being. Suppose td 
I have done some work, such as that of designing and buik 
a house. In course of time the house is worn away or ib 
down. The work was not lost, because while | ws 
consciously building the house I was unconsciously building 
my character, developing my capacity for thought, feeling ai 
will, But my future life will not consist in the mere passir 
enjoyment of these qualities of consciousness. Those qualities 
will come forth to meet a new arrangement of the work 
which will once more exercise them according to ther 
new condition, and will provide the new difficulties « 
problems or tasks which will still further cultivate ther 
strength. My world grows greater as I grow stronger, and] 
expect that the whole world will become my world when! 
have harmonised my consciousness with all consciousnes 
We have no reason to anticipate either perfection or happines 
in separation. But we need not at the outset discuss thee 
ultimate things; it is sufficient to know that “the weni 
exists for the education of each man ”. 

In all the world there is greater life than that which we 
already know, and it is ever ready to flow into us. We cana 
contemplate the beauty of a sunset without afterwards being 
more harmonious or peaceful, and thereby stronger thn 
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before. This is what I mean by God—the greater life all 
rund us, which is ever at hand to give us its truth, its unity 
and its beauty. We do not know the extent or the height 
of that greatness, but to know it as ever-present is to rejoice 
nall experience and drink the very nectar of life. 

The truth of this attitude is evident even in common 
things. If a man invents a motor-car according to principles 
which he has thought out in his mind, he will learn in what 
particulars his thoughts were accurate, and will at least to 
sme extent correct the erroneous part of them, when he 
ties the machine out on the road. Meditation is one part of 
learning and experience the other, and between these two 
or consciousness must constantly pass, like the shuttle in the 
loom. 

It is the sign of a Theosophist that he is a knower of God 
or the greater life, and that he therefore accepts all experience 
willingly, while others prejudge every item of it according 
to their pleasure and pain, or the comforts and discomforts of 
the body, the emotions and the mind. I knew a man who 
met with a serious motor accident which kept him in bed 
several months; when he was getting better he told me he 
was very glad that it had happened because it had caused him 
fo learn to love the members of his family more than 
before. A man thrown into prison might say: 

“Now I have an opportunity to meditate.” There is 
always something worth while that we can do, and thereby be 
active, positive, alive. There is always something to be gained 
by willingness. Said Epictetus: 


There is only one thing for which God has sent me into the 
world, namely, to perfect my own character in all kinds of virtue, 
and there is nothing in all the world that I cannot use for that 


purpose. 


The Theosophist should be free, because no experience 
happens contrary to his will. He should be free also because 
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he knows the unity in the life as well as in the form, Ths | 
if I have no carriage and must walk, and I see another na 
who has a carriage and can ride, and is happy in riding, ca! 
not enjoy the fact of his happiness? If it is a questind 
possessions, all things are mine which my brother mens 
enjoying for me. This is to be a Theosophist; it ism 
fantastic, but simple fact, and the only liberation. 

Because we are in the presence of God, not only areal 
things beneficial, but all persons are helpful. From som, 
whom we call good people, we learn what to do. Fro 
others, who are commonly considered bad people, we lam 
what not todo. Our gratitude is due as much to the one ash 
the other. My brother has lived evil for my sake; I dese 
no separation from him. Where we have cause for advere 
criticism we have also cause for gratitude. It is si 
that in Rome they used sometimes to bring a drunken 
man into the school in order that the pupils might lean 
temperance. 

Now one can narrow down Theosophy into a religion ora 
church without destroying it in the process. It is true tha 
many Theosophists (not all} believe in reincarnation and 
karma as laws of nature, but belief in those laws does at 
make people Theosophists. It is knowledge of the presene 
of God or the larger life which makes the Theosophist, an 
it is because we are Theosophists first that most of us ca 
easily believe in reincarnation and karma afterward. 
Because we value experience we consider that there should 
be more of it. 

I doubt if anybody, were he to search to the bottom ad 
his heart, would acknowledge belief in a religion, that isi 
say a special set of actions or thoughts prescribed as leading 
to union with God. The basis of religion is intuitive im 
every one of us. It is seen in our instinctive response t 
beauty, to truth and to goodness, which is goodwill o 
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wity. IfI ask my Christian, my Buddhist or my Hindū friend :. 
“Would you respect Christ or Buddha or Kyshna if he had 
nught untruth, selfishness and ugliness?” they would all 
ply, | am sure, that they would have no reverence in such 
zcase. I might then say: “ My friends, you belong to the- 
me religion—that of beauty, truth and goodness.” You 
amire the Masters because they are great traders in these 
gods. Do not, then, mistake even those great men for that 
shich you seek. What do you want more than goodness, 
mth and beauty, and will you not accept them everywhere ? 

In our consciousness truth is understanding, goodness or 
unity is love, and beauty is peace and calm strength, which is 
the same as freedom. The world perpetually educates us in 
these powers, and when we have them we find that we live: 
more, and in so doing create goodness, truth and beauty 
through all our acts. This creation is union with the one- 
wil; therefore in it man finds his unchanging happiness. 

It is the part of our reason to recognise that all things are- 
beneficial; of our love, that all persons are helpful; and of 
our will, to rejoice in the adventure of life. 

This is natural Theosophy. Within it there is room for 
al sciences, popular or occult, for all art, religion, philosophy,. 
and common life. It is for all men, for it is the understand- 
ing of life—¢heos being life, and sophia the understanding.. 
This is the Theosophy of ancient India and the early Mediter- 
ranean world, and it has also been the Theosophy of the last 
fifty years within the Theosophical Society for those who 
have not confused the part with the whole and mistaken 


sme departments of knowledge for the whole truth, and some- 


limited activities for life itself. 


Ernest Wood. 


' (The next article of this series will deal with the life after death 
in the lighi of natural Theosophy.) 
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ATTEMPTS TO WRITE OF DISCIPLESHIP 
By A DISCIPLE 
FIRST ATTEMPT 


I am going to try to write about the Guru this morning. An 

essay is an attempt; in that sense this will be an ess.’ 
‘This is a subject which naturally absorbs much of timeat- 
thought. F think about the Guru daily and each day witness: 
a modification of my thought about Him. With these change 
of thought go changes of feeling also; it is as if | cannot thal 
‘about the Guru without growing. It always seems lk 
growing, even on those occasions when I am thrown bat 
upon myself and cannot, apparently, unite my thought wit 
what I conceive to be His thought. Of course this ofle 
happens—when I am nervous or my mind is scattered au 
hard to control, or when something is expected of me whit 
has to be carried in mind. A very slight thing can intern 
my mind, but the observation of this fact constitutes a sm 
increased understanding of the mind itself. That, then, 5 
also growth. If I were to control my mind perfectly, I cou, 
perhaps, keep it constantly focussed on the Guru. Right aor 
that would not be a good thing, I feel, for my mentality iss 


‘constituted that it can give attention to only one thing at 


time. So if I maintained a fixed attention upon the Gun 


-everything else would go unnoticed and undone. It seems, 


then, to require a little patience with my own mind, training 
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t fairly gently and kindly to grow into the great and perfect 
mnd which I aim to have. 

But the mind is not the whole thing. It becomes 
increasingly the divinity in the heart which is important. 
kow I call that the divinity because I have heard it so much 
walked about. There are those who speak of “the God within,” 
“the hidden God,” “the Christ in the heart,’ and lke 
expressions. For a long time I tried very hard to make the 
“Christ in the heart” real to myself. But I found that I could 
aot work this out in another’s terms. I had first to know if 
something existed in the heart, even figuratively, which could 
ie classed as superior to the mind. By much probing and 
listening, there grew upon me the realisation of an existence 
mn the region of the heart, and so shining and so alive came 
that to seem, that I called it the divinity in the heart. 
And now the divinity is coming more to the forefront, As it 
is sexless I do not call it “he” or “she”. I know what I 
mean without calling it at all. It is more important to me 
now than the mind, and I have striven to understand what 
may be the relation of the divinity to the Guru. It is an odd 
thing that I want my mind to be like the Guru’s mind, because 
l admire His mind above all the minds I know. But I do not 
want that my divinity should grow like a possible divinity in 
the heart of the Guru. That, strange to say, would seem like 
warping to me. And I feel that the Guru would look on 
rather sadly at any effort which I might make to bend the 
divinity into a likeness of His own. But it seems that within 
the shelter of the Guru’s mind, that which is within my heart 
grows straight and true. And that which grows is in some 
way, myself. I desire above all to be myself, but fetterless 
and beautiful and free. It is true that I grow in the warm 
atmosphere wrapped round me by the Guru. I think of the 
pine on the mountain-side, forced to seek sustenance between 
the rocks—bent, twisted, dwarfed by buffeting, unkind winds. 
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T am humbly grateful to the Guru that He lets me grow, xi: 
‘were, within Him, into that straight, beautiful being that lz 
in dreams. I think He attained His strength and team 
while Another did for Him what now He does for w 
When I am strong and free, I shall do for those who will 
me, what has been done and will be done for me. 

One wants one’s inner fibre to be strong and clean, o 
«cushioned against shocks and blows, but fine and free. į 
think of the many Great Ones who help, how They mag 
Their life to gain a common strength, and how that strengt 
is used—to foster and endue with power little ones like myst 
‘urgent to grow. It will be my happiness some day tom 
Their life and share Their work. 


SECOND ATTEMPT 


I have been wondering if there is an element of weakres 
in growing within the enfolding consciousness of the Gur: 
As if one were a plant in a hot-house getting an abno: 
growth under special forcing conditions, but unable to face the 
natural climate outside. If this were true, then one could mt 
grow in strength and fitness with the help of any other. Bu 
I incline to feel that the analogy of the hot-house plant dw 
not apply. For one thing, since becoming a pupil of the Gun, 
I have been facing very real difficulties; living, indeed, a {a 
more rigorous life than other people that I know. low 
sionally wonder why I am not anxious, distraught with worn, 


-or desperate to bring this difficult period to an end. Of cours 


I do not enjoy these troubles; it makes my exterior life very 


uncertain and I fancy I shall be glad to enter a different phase. 


But I am not anxious, and when I pause to comment on that 
to myself, I find that the reason is that I am stable within. 
This, I feel, is due to the unfolding presence of the Guru 
The difficulties are certainly mine and I am unable to perceive 


Gie 
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that any agency mitigates the several blows of fate; but I feel 
9 differently about it. I know in some intuitive way that they 
cannot overwhelm me. This is very interesting and encour- 
aging to me because it shows, if I mistake not, that I am 
stronger. How can one describe wherein the strength lies: 
lt is not fighting with another’s muscle; it is rather like 
contesting in a game in the presence of the Guru. And as He 
is so strong, so capable and brave, I wish to show myself as 
like Him as possible. 

If this is the true relationship which I bear to the Teacher, 
then it is a forced growth, truly, but more of the nature of the 
training an athlete goes through to prepare himself for a 
great contest. As it comes to me, the Guru is urging me to 
my utmost attainment. One longs, at least I long, to be clean- 
fibred, with courage and a strength which | can not only rely 
upon myself, but which the Guru can rightly expect me to 
exhibit at all times. A strength which others will find in me 
and lean upon as they need support. 

I find myself growing more and more into an acceptance 
of the idea that the true order of things is a mutual helping. 
I am helped, and quite naturally it follows that others will be 
helped through me. 

D. 
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WAS IT A DREAM ? 
By THEO JOOSTE 


] had been reading and meditating on “ Service” for some 
time, and my thoughts were long and deep as to what] 
could do in aid of the Master, either here or on the next plane 
I had seen the spirit of one who had gone over, by his own 
action, many years ago, still haunting the scene where he hat 
taken his own life prematurely. I had spoken to this mag, 
and he had told me that this was part of the price he had b 
pay, and to my question as to whether I could do anything 
for him, he had answered: “ Pray, oh, pray for me! Yu 
don’t know how prayer helps us. It is the only joy we fel, 
and the glimpses we get of the next world above us, whens 
prayer opens a little hole, like a star, for us in the sky, through 
which we can see. If you pray for me individually, then] 
get a vision, clearer and brighter, and it encourages me—takes 
off the burden—for a short time.” I had asked this man: 
“Are there no helpers on the other side to help you?” He 
had said: “ Yes! But the unselfish and real prayer from one 
on the earth-plane—one who knows and believes in Love- 
goes much further.” 
Then I found myself on the astral plane, surrounded bya 
company of helpers; but one there was who said: “ Show this 


man, who volunteers for service, what he would be required 
to do.” 
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Then | was taken into a desert, and suddenly I was 
nought up on the edge of a vast pit, sunk, as it were, into the 
ath. I looked and was terrified. I saw the spirits of men 
descending into this deep pit, from which the most awful 
stench arose. A smell of decaying animal and vegetable 
matter—like “ marsh gas” came up out of it in rolling volumes 
ad spirals. Deep down I saw ugly animals like huge 
edephants and snakes crawling. I seemed to be looking into 
apre-historic world, at the peliosaurus and dinosaur, mammoth 
ad the crocodile, crawling and moving, and al! about them 
the gloomy spirits of men. 

As I stood horrified, the one with me, whom I shall call 
ny guide, said: “ You will have to go down here and preach 
the Gospel to those.” I shuddered in horror at the thought. 
But the guide took me down and showed me. I cannot tell 
d ] saw—but loathing and horror was all I could see. 

In my early youth I remember reading a book called 
Vatheke, where there burned in each departed. where his heart 
stould be, a glowing fire, large or small, according to his 
deserts, gnawing at his vitals and giving no rest. This idea 
grew on me, for every one I saw was wrapped up in his own 
thoughts and seemed to be suffering. 

As I stood there in that awful cesspool, more in the way 
Dante did in his Inferno, I saw a band of angelic forms come 
down and rest near to where I was. Amongst those was 
what I took to be a lady of very kigh rank, by the coloring, 
marks and stars on her breast and over her head. Each of 
| these angel forms, I was told, was a server and had volunteer- 
, ed for active service in those regions. Each server went to 
some gloomy spirit form, and commenced to speak toit. But the 
most radiant angel server, the beautiful lady, went in where it 
seemed to be the worst, and there I saw her speaking to a 
woman, drifting in the horrid slime, to all appearances hope- 


less. The beautiful one had to go right into the foul mud and 
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dirty her clothes, but she did not seem to mind, and she lite 
up the horrible head of that other, and kissed it, and wipe 
the foulness from her eyes. It was grand and magnificer, , 
and though the fallen one struggled fiercely, bit and seratebei, , 
cursed and blasphemed horribly, the beautiful one persist, | 
and seemed to get her out of the mud, It seemed that ie : 
fallen woman grew calmer, and in the end she appeared 
become cleaner, and whiter and whiter—until she stood ona 
rock beside the beautiful lady, who had become even mr 
beautiful. 

Then I saw that others had been also successful, ani! 
wondered what would happen, and asked my guide He 
said: “ Look there!” and then I saw what I had nots 
before. From the centre of that horrid pool was a ladie, | 
reaching up to the most distant skies, and up this ladder wer’ 
climbing the cleaned and chastened souls, each helped up by 
one or more helpers. 

The beautiful lady was being helped by others I had m 
seen before, and a golden light, tinged with blue, shone dow 
the ladder from on High, to help and stimulate those going wt 

That was the Way. There was no danger to the helper 
and server, But to me, who did not know, at first it seeme 
like going to absolute ruin to go into that awful pit, 

My guide then led me away—-I found myself sitting in my 
own study, and | thought: 

Was it a vision? Was it a dream? Was it imagination? 
I don’t know—but I believe. 

The lesson ? Let him who thinks decide for himself, 


Theo Jooste 


ECHOES FROM THE PAST 


4 STANLEY CRESCENT, 
London, W., 
30th January, 1899. 


PESTONJI D. KHAN ESQ., 
Bombay. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

I was much gratified to receive the letter signed by so 
many influential members of your community, and beg of you 
convey to all of them the expression of my cordial 
appreciation. 

I only wish that I were in a position to respond more 
tilly to the request contained in the letter. 

Since The Story of Atlantis was written, some more 
information has been obtained about the beginnings of the fifth 
Race, and some of it was embodied in one of the Transactions 
of the London Lodge. 

If you will refer to the second map in The Story of 
Atlantis, that one in which the world is represented after the 
catastrophe of 800,000 years ago, you will find the region in 
which arose the Iranian Race. It was a land which is now 
partly Russia in Europe and partly Western Siberia, 
represented on the map as a promontory lying north of the 
, present Persia and Arabia. We have not as yet the exact 
date of the migration into this region, but it was in the 
northern part of this region that the colony appears to have 
been formed. We are led to understand that it took place a 
long time after the catastrophe (of 800,000 years ago) when 
the surviving fragments of the Central Asian fifth Race 
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population had once more become numerous. Beconiy 
defined as the third sub-race, in the northern portion ofthe ! 
land referred to, the Iranians in turn migrated southwards 
into regions which are now Persia, Afghanistan and Arata 
many of them finding their way into Egypt also. The ea 
Egyptians were more Iranian in type than anyihing de, 
though the Iranians coming in must have grafted themselves 
on an old Atlantean stock. 

With reference to another of the questions, I am told tha 
your Scriptures, which are of very ancient date, were write 
soon after the Iranians settled in Persia, that is soon alte 
they formed there a separate “family-race”. I am told tha 
very early copies (if not the originals themselves) of yox 
sacred Scriptures, as well as of the sacred writings of tit 
Hindis, are carefully preserved, but that no exploration d 
these “buried treasures” would be likely, at present atal 
events, to result in their discovery. 

Though I was the writer of The Story of Atlantis, | woh 
it to be understood that it was not I who obtained from the 
Akasic Records the interesting facts there given. I was only 
the scribe who recorded and set in order the various pieces 
of information which were given to me. As stated in th 
Preface by Mr. Sinnett, more than one person qualified 
to read the Akasic Records, helped in the compilation. I! 
these persons are ever again able and willing to provide me 
with further information bearing on the questions in your 
letter, I shall be only too pleased to pass it on to you, whether 
it be voluminous enough to warrant its being printed or not. 

Hoping that the above information, incomplete and partial 
though it is, may be of some interest to you and the other 
gentlemen who have addressed me, 


I remain cordially at your service, 


W, Scott-E.iot 


BECOME AN ARTIST 


By BEATRICE Woop 


WaT is beauty ? What is art ? 

There is no one answer; any more than there is a one 
de of morality adaptable to millions of human beings of 
varying customs and temperament. Man reacts to beauty 
ad art according to his nature. It is impossible to define 
heguty ; its appreciation varies with one’s sensitiveness. Most 
people respond to realistic art based on photographic detail, 
ad are not trained in appreciation of significant form. 

Yet it is with significant form rather than with realistic 
representation that the * new art” is experimenting. The 
geat artists to-day are no longer painting merely what they 
behold, but what they feel. Art reflects the age and grows 
out of life. The forces that are shaping our speed-maddened 
world are influencing our modern art. 

“That man must be crazy, to paint such distorted forms— 
itis an outrage!” has been remarked more than once by an 
impatient public gazing on some of the finer works of 
Matisse, Picasso and Brancusi. Yet these men are 
acknowledged as modern masters by the intellegentia. 

They are revealing beauty in unaccustomed angles. 
Matisse’s reaction to the visible universe is an entirely 
original one, and Picasso with his extraordinary and 
individual sense of line is as inventive as Matisse is 
sensitive. Picasso’s Harlequin playing a guitar, for instance, 
` iş painted from several points of view, so as to indicate a total 
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mental conception. Brancusi, undoubtedly the greatest d 
living sculptors, is seeking not only significant form, butte 
essence of movement. His statue of a bird in flight, ow 
which he spent years of painful research and efon, i 
not the statue of a bird, but the statue of the movema 
that the bird makes while flying. Even those who dw 
understand it are often transporied when they gaze ati, in! 
it awakens them to an abstract emotion such as is experienc 
when listening to great music. 

It is easy to laugh at the things that are not understod, 
and it is in the tradition for the public to do so. Rembrant, 
Michael Angelo, Turner, Whistler, and even Giotto, tk 
father of the Renaissance Painting, and Raphael who ome 
stood for a new movement, were all laughed at. And so bar 
been most of the discoveries of science, the steam engine, the} 
automobile, the wireless. | 

Men of vision have always been in the minority. Rebe ` 
ling at crystallised forms, they are for ever seeking new 
expressions. Artists, being more sensitive than the res d 
mankind, are closer to the astral world. Our so-caild 
“futurist” artists, are trying to paint the fourth dimensi, 
they are not portraying a man’s features, but his sul 
Through color and form they are trying to reveal the vibrat 
which represents the whole man. Without realising wht 
they are doing they are seeking the mystic chord; and as th 
clairvoyant knows, this chord is not merely a tone, but a hue 
Such a method is in agreement with an age that acknowledges 
telepathy, survival after death, and scientific discoveries 
which admit existence of etheric and subtler matter, 

One has to learn to look at pictures intelligently, the way 
one has to learn to discriminate in all departments of life 
Clive Bell, the distinguished critic, gives thus a beautitl 
account of Renoirs’ painting, the color of which has often been 
compared to the singing gift of Mozart’s music: 


re 
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“It is as though forms had been melted down to their 
maponent colors and the pool of iridescent loveliness thus 


qeated fixed a touch of the master’s magic—lightly frozen 
wer by an enchanting frost. At any rate, what happens to 
te spectator is that first he perceives a tangle of rather hot 


ad apparently inharmonious tones; gradually he becomes 
aware of a subtle, astonishing and unlooked-for harmony; 
inally from this harmony emerge completely realised and 
etquisitely related forms.” 

There are people, who, once they understand art, under- 
sand nature. A famous actress admitted that it was Henri 
Rousseau who first revealed to her the song in the line of the 
his; the pattern playing through intertwining green leaves. 
The water-colors of Marin hold for many the wrestle, the 
blaze of life that vibrates in stone and steel, wharfs and rivers. 
“There is always a fight going on,” he has said, “ where 
iere are living things but—I must be able to control that 
fight at will with a blessed equilibrium.” 

A designer of furniture, Paul Bromberg, is only able to 
eate while under the spell of music, sound becomes form. 
Speaking of the beautiful lines of a chair, he said: “ That I 

Only 


could never draw on paper. I saw it first in music.” 
while playing the violin is he able to transform forms from 


music into furniture, to draw them on paper before first 


hearing them, would be impossible. 
Artists are often misunderstood, because they wear a 


mask of eccentricity to protect them from the interruptions of 
an outside world. They must have freedom in order to keep 
in touch with the archetypes of all beauty. Isolated from the 
conventionalities of society, they have a criterion of values 
outside the physical world. Possessing prodigious capacity 
for sacrifice, they will go without comfort and friends in order 
to work. Cezanee painted with all his soul, from early 
morning until late in the afternoon, preoccupied only with 
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conditions for light on the next day. Brancusi struggle ! 
unceasingly with heavy stone, until exhausted, he is unablen 
talk with friends. Indefatigable labor is the history ofa 
geniuses, All true artists are superbly religious ; their zeali 
that of the mystic. 

Most people are unwilling to endure the hours of solituk 
that the artist must face, for they are afraid of empty hous 
alone, and the company of their superficial brains dulled 
small excitements. But it is only in peace, in solitude, tha 
inspiration is born, that one senses the fire of the spiritual lik. 

A poet, accused of being a recluse, replied: “ Yes, | an, 
and proud of it, for I am willing to overstep social conventio 
to refuse to make silly calls. Life is fluid and I give myst 
the leisure necessary to dream, and to become acquaintej 
with my inner self. Too many people live in a world of ma 
activity, card parties, movies, dances. And if they hear th 
voice of God calling they have not the time to listen, because 
they must rush to a lecture on the Absolute at their club.” 

Isadora Duncan, whose influence has been so widely fet 
throughout the world, well knew the value of inner com 
munion. She writes: 

“TI learned to concentrate all my force to this one centre 
I found that thereafter when I listened to music the rays and 
vibration of the music streamed to this one front of light 
within me—there they reflected themselves in spiritu 
vision, not the brain’s mirror, but the soul, and from this 
vision I could express them in Dance.” 

She kept telling her pupils: “ Listen to the music with 
your soul. Now, while listening, do you not feel an inner 
self awakening deep within you—that itis by its strength 
that your head is lifted, that your arms are raised, and tha 
you are walking slowly toward the light.” 

Every one can be an artist. If not through architecture, 
music, sculpture, painting, prose, one can at least live with 
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he sensitiveness of the artist and respond to all expressions 
d beauty. It is a habit of training the imagination. Anyone 
sho loves the sky, the trees, the softness of nature, is an 
alist, An artist is always in love with something: a cloud, 
the flight of a bird, the blue shadows on a child’s face. Like 
ihe occultist, he shares in that glorious consciousness which 
manifests in all objects, inanimate as well as animate. 

Swami Vivekananda said no one could be truly religious 
wless he had the faculty for feeling the beauty of art. Art 
enables one to touch the very spirit of life, to reach the 
highest consciousness. It transforms ugliness into beauty ; 
is function is to deliver a message to the soul of man, to tell 
id the substance of creation. It releases divinity, and as it 
gows, evil fades away. Art and religion are one. 

The secret of art is simple; it is love, and an open mind. 


Beatrice Wood 


¥ 


LET everyone make himself an amateur, and lose the notion 
that art is something that lives in the museums understood 
by the learned alone. By practising an art it is possible that 
people will acquire sensibility, if they acquire the sensibility 
to appreciate, even to some extent, the greatest art they will 
have found the new religion for which they have been 
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WAS IT A PROPHECY?! 


By E. M. Scott 


In the years 1884-1887, Marie, Countess of Caithness and pugild 
Madame Blavatsky, was inspired by the ideas that to-day arouse on 
enthusiasm. In her book—A Midnight Visit to Holyreod—she spat 
of an “Order of the Star Circle,” of Independence for India, da 
Commonwealth of Nations, of a New Catholic Church, of Communie 
with the Angel-World, and of a woman, a herald who would ple, 
for unity among the nations and humanity among men. Also inka 
book The Mysteries of the Ages—she speaks constantly of a Wot 
Religion—evidently believing there was sufficient grounds fr: 
recognition of all faiths as having a Common, a Divine Soure 


having a common, purpose--namely to prepare man for wm 
with god. 


The Countess believed herself to be in communication with Mark 
Stuart, that ill-fated queen who lost three thrones and her headin 
one life. This queen, she says, no longer dreams of earthly pows 
but is a member of the “ Order of the Star Circle” which is worky 
i to prepare the world for the Coming of Christ. Humanity is devek 
; ; ing slowly that sixth sense, spirituality—and this will caus ub 
: realise our own spiritual nature and ally ourselves with the “Great 
Spirit”. The Countess says the Nations have organised in the fom 
of a Star, the Star that is to rule the new dispensation. 


The Christ will come again; the masses will not perceiver 
receive Him at first, but those who are open to His influence ax 
corresponding inspiration of wisdom will be drawn together in 
harmony and unity under the direct guidance of the Star, [tw 
lead them to perceive Divine love and wisdom as it exists is the 
Upper Spheres and must some day exist on earth, for the powers 
work is the mighty power of God penetrating into the hearts of thi 
who are touched with Divine Fire, and whose minds are illuminate 
with a new light (intuition), forcing them to acknowledge the existent 
of the Angel-World, and setting them on fire with thoughts d 
universal love. The possibilities of wars and disturbance among te 
f nations is mentioned: “ A Wave of Spiritual Fire” will pass over the 
earth, for the Flower of the Centuries is now ready to biom 


i 3 Written October, 1825. 
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dll the “Star Circle” is composed of souls, who will bring about a 
Yew Heaven and a New Earth. The Christ-Spirit will descend into 
ite troubled ocean, and attracting responsive souls will guide them 
ito the pure Waters of Peace, and clothe them with truth. From an 
mspirational address given at her house we take the following 


statements : 


“The Order of the Star Circle is in the Spirit World: its 
immediate inspiration is from the Guardian Angel of the Planet. and 
wder Him are 12 angels. Mention is made of the Theosophical] 
Sciety, of the Occult Brotherhood, also of the Order of Melchisidek, 
which is the same as the ‘Order of the Sons of God,’ of the ‘Sons of 
Osiris, and the ‘Sons of the Sun’. This Order never varies from age 
b age. It has among the children of men a perfect circle of chosen 
representatives and these are they who have attained to unity with 
the Inner Life. Jesus was always regarded by the gnostics and 
esoteric spiritualists as the earthly manifestation of this Order and 
with his 12 disciples and the 144,000 redeemed or elect from all the 
tations of the world became the harvest of a dispensation with Jesus 
asthe First-Fruits.” 


Tracing the progress of this order through the 12 dispensations, 
dlowing that 144,000 expresses the number of those ingathered in 
ach period of 2,000 years, then 1,728,000 enter the order in a Grand 
Cycle of time, during which the Sun travels through all the Signs of 
the Zodiac and completes its journey round Alcyone, that far distant 
Star, often called the centre of the Sidereal Heavens. It was to this 
Star the apex of Egypt's greatest Pyramid was designed to point. 
Alcyone was regarded by the ancients as the “ Home of God”. 


Surely the time of which the Countess speaks is now with us. 
For in the figure of our great President have we not the woman who 
was to inaugurate the New Era, who would plead for justice and by 
moral suasion and the power of right over might abolish war 
throughout the earth, and lead the Nations to a Commonwealth of 
Peace. The Countess goes on to say: “The governing body will be 
composed of all the allied Nations, and there will be a Universal 
Parliament, but before that time comes, Australia, South Africa and 
British India must have their independence so that they may form, 
with Britain and the Dominions, a nucleus for the Commonwealth 
of Nalions, to which the other nations of the world will be drawn, 
and there will be one Nation -the Earth, and one race-Humanity.” 


In 1884 the Countess says: “There are some working for the 
Order in the outer world and you know them by the Star that 
accompanies them.” This interested me, for twenty-five years ago 
I saw one so accompanied, and she has now worked openly for 18 
years to prepare the world for His coming. 


The Countess also tells us that the Protestant and Catholic 
branches of the Christian Church will be knit up in a new Church, 
that will be universal in its nature. Without much stretching of the 
imagination we can identify this new Church with the Liberal 
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Channing Pollock, the U.S.A, eminent playwright, gives som 
answers to the question: “ What is the matter with the Amera 
Theatre?” He says quite straightforwardly: “ Catering to Uk 
jaded appetites of the five percent of the population who can atio 
the exhorbitant prices of theatre tickets as they are now sale, 
producers have lost the support of the ninety-five percent wu 
formerly were the backbone of the drama... Ih hk 
hectic scramble to outdo each other in presenting vicio 
spectacles and dramatising Rabelaisian barroom stories, thee 
producers underestimated the importance of considering te 
great unprotesting middle-class who hold that actions spak 
louder than words . . . Last season they work up to the ba 
that this great group has silently withdrawn and was seeking ik 
entertainment elsewhere . . . When the theatre wasa natia 
institution the producers realised that it was the middle-class whit 
should be catered to . . . (it) keeps going forward and is te 
bulwark of the fundamental decencies needed for the underpinningd 
the whole social structure . . .” Mr. Pollock says that he believes 
“ with Count Keyserling that women represent the cultural class ofthis 
country . . . All great cultural institutions have women back d 
them. When they withdraw their support, the institute crumble 
. . « He looks to the revival along these lines of the influence d 
the theatre. 


+ + + * * 


Moving toward International Harmony: Some very potent work 
is being accomplished, principally in Asia, by the Health Organisatin 
of the League of Nations. 

Because the League is as yet far from realising its Political 
objective as a “preventer of war,” its enemies and critics have dis- 
regarded what the Literary Digest of September 8th defines asits 
“ second big task, International co-operation,” through many branches 
of human endeavor, to be found in its activities along social service 
lines--always with the aim of securing increased welfare and pros- 
perity. 

So attests Dr. Norman White in the Asiatic Review. Dr. While 
is a retired major of the Indian Medical Service, late member of the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, and lately Chief 
Commissioner of the League’s Epidemic Commission. “Asia,” he 
says, “ because the organisation has been directly active in Asia, hes 
benefited more than any other country; the Eastern Bureau of 
Singapore has also started to co-ordinate inquiries into several Public 
Health problems of extreme importance; research workers in 
different countries are kept in touch with each other.” To this end, 
“a series of collective study tours has been arranged by the League's 
Health Organisation, whereby Health Officials nominated by govem- 
ments are enabled to visit one or more foreign countries.” 

Dr. White tells of two such tours designed especially for Asialie 
Government Health Officials, as having been held. He considers 4s 
very important, the co-operative results of the opportunities afforded 
the participants to study the points of view of their travelling 
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ampanions from many lands . . . He pertinently remarks that 
“i this branch of human endeavor, India has much to teach, as well 
s much to learn”. 


M. V. S. 


+ * * + 4 


A new attitude to physical labor is growing, especially among the 
younger people who are beginning to estimate work in proportion to 
is value to civilisation as a whole and to see no degradation in physi- 
al labor for the common good. Mr. Delisle Burns lecturing in London 
m this subject said this transformed attitude entailed some far-reach- 
ig implications. He thought we should abolish finally that artificial 
distinction between body and soul, realising that training of the body 
wes more valuable (in his opinion) than training of the mind; we 
night explain in terms of work many unexplored areas of the mind; 
we must re-interpret the meaning of the personality seeing that in 
tuth it was enriched, not destroyed, by social life . . . Also 
there must be an increase of leisure and energy to all and a total 
abolition of the obsolete idea of deference. Western civilisation can 
aly be saved from an increased, dehumanised mechanism by the 
eling of the common man that he had abilities not yet in play and 
that could be aroused by intercourse and freedom. There were 
possibilities stirring in us which could quickly make to-day as archaic 
asancient times now are to us. 


* +*+ * + * 


Prof. Freud has written a book entitled: The Future of an Iilusion 
-the illusion being religion. He does not deny the cultural value of 
religion, but suggests that it has served its turn, much in the same 
way as certain illusions of childhood serve their turn in the history of 
the individual human being. The time has come, he thinks, to put 
rage rege things, as they only do harm when they persist in 
the adult, 


J, R. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


1 AM grateful for all the gracious expressions upon my election to the 
Vice-Presidency which I have received from many parts of the world, 
and I hope the friends who have thus expressed themselves will be 
pleased to accept this general form of acknowledgment, which is no 
less hearty than if 1 were writing personally to each. 

fear 1 cannot hope to be of as much help to the President as my 
distinguished predecessor has been, especially at the present time ; 
but everyone, no doubt, has his own peculiar way of fulfilling his own 
unique place in life, and I shall ever be eager to fulfil mine whatever 
it may be. 


A. P. WARRINGTON 
13 


THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES 


A. P. WARRINGTON, regent of Krotona Institute, is watching wth 
interest the development of a nursey project on the Krotona estate. 4 
landscape gardener of unusual talent in Ojai Valley has undertaken t 
supervise the work and a number of Krotonians are eagerly help 
the young plants to grow. Seeds will be sold as well as trees a 
plants. Already purchasers have begun ito call upon the stocks. Thy 
plan to raise the finest specimen of native and imported varietis. 
This promises to be an art as well as an industry. 
+ + + * * 


The Ojai Valley Theosophical Lodge (California) under the 
presidency of Mrs. Mary Gray has a building project in the offing å 
piece of land has been acquired on the main highway and a Lode 
room, library and bookshop are planned for the main building; a 
income will be derived from the rental of small cottages on the 
same tract. 

* * + * > 


It will be of interest to T.S. members who are also Star members 
to know something of what is going on in the Star Camp Estateat 
Ojai, California. Mr. George Hall, assistant to Mr. Louis Zalk wh 
manages the Star Camp at Ojai, has numerous projects under way for 
the improvement of the grounds before the second Congress nert 
spring. A new road into the camp is to be opened and a new ru 
from the lower camp to the Camp Fire site also. Then there will be 
five new trails blazed and cleared to the Camp Fire and the auto 
road extended towards it, so that the workers and those who requir 
it may be carried by motor quite close to the scene ef the nightly 
talks. The Camp Fire site itself is to be beautified by an encircling 
ring of trees and the Oak Grove, where Krishnaji gives his talks, 1s 
to be hollowed out so that the centre is the lowest point and 
the speaker is to stand on one edge of it. This also will be planted ts 
grass and the surroundings naturally beautified with shrubs, 


Reginald Pole, the Shakespearean actor, has made plans for the 
outdoor theatre. Instead of the usual concrete benches round the sides 
the bowl will have grass seats shaped of the earth and turf. The 
stage will be without any artificial materials, groupings of trees and 
shrubs forming it in its entirety. 


An enlarged children’s playground is another piece of work to he 
completed before next Camp. A new administration building, 2 
warehouse and the installation of an improved sanitation system are 
other tasks to be accomplished. The site of the tents is to be disked 
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ind levelled as soon as there is a good heavy rain to make the ground 
sitand grass will be grown over if all. The permanent streets to 
tun between the tent-rows will be laid out and trees planted along 
de margins. Possibly trees will be planted also to shade the tents. 
Atogether those returning to the Starland next May will find many 
celightful additions and improvements. 


B. K. 


“ Ariolus ” writes from Finland: 


Autumn 1928 will be remembered in our Theosophical work in 
finland, At the end of September the building of our new Head- 
quarters, a house six stories high, was finished. The foundation-stone 
ms laid by Dr. Besant a year ago, and we were able to inaugurate 
it in October. We had not the pleasure of seeing at our festival tbe 
dear guests from foreign countries, the honour of whose presence we 
had hoped for but, notwithstanding, the inauguration went off well. 
Music, addresses by Dr. J. Sonck and Mr. Y. Kallinen, a generous 
response to an appeal for covering the building deficit (£400 was 
cllected) an inauguration ceremony, and a play written for the 
xcasion, were some of the items of a most successful day. 


A month of propaganda followed. During October some twenty 
lectures were delivered in Helsinki, the capital of the country, and at 
oher places. There is not much understanding yet of Theosophy, in 
our country, the lectures were not well attended but we hope for some 
good result from our propaganda work, although it may be slow in 
coming. We had the great joy of having a Hinds visitor, Mr. Simba, 
during our propaganda-month. This young scientist delivered several 
interesting lectures in Helsinki, Viipuri, Turku and Lahti. His 
lectures formed a series expounding the Indian ideas concerning the 
realisation of the genius of an individual as well as of a whole nation. 
In his lecture “India past and present” he described the way, in 
which his own nation, during thousands of years, had developed and 
realised its genius. In another lecture, concerning Hindt philosophy 
ad yoga, he put forth the Indian way of realising and releasing the 
genius of an individual. In a very clear and scientific lecture 
“Krishnamurti and the theory of World and Life ” he tried to show, 
how an individual having developed his genius has attained the 
iulfilment of life and the liberation from the bonds, which bind most 
men. Theosophists in Finland have a fair knowledge of Hindù 
philosophy and it was a treat to listen to the lectures of Mr. Simha 
vecause of his knowledge of the subject and because of his delightful 
way of presenting it. The drawback was that the lectures had to be 
zransiated. The translations, especially those by Mr. A. Aho, were 
good but they took up time which the lecturer might have used. 


I hope thes2 notes will be seen by Mr. Simha, and I therefore send 
our thanks to him for having visited our country. 


1 TR gre 


REVIEWS 


Education--a Dream, by George S. Arundale. (Theosophical Pi 
lishing House, Adyar. Price As. 4.} 


This booklet contains the address given by Dr. Arundale tol 
fourth session of the All-India Federation of Teachers Association, 
over which he presided. He very strongly advocates that the teahe 
must be full of ideals, and bring them into his life and work wt 
his (or her) pupils. He must have something to give them. fk 
urges also that teachers shall find the truth for themselves ani w. 
rely only on authorities. He demands, too, that the teacher shak 
give the pupil freedom to set out on his (or her) own voyage ofa 
covery, encourage them to find their own solutions of life, as the 
soul’s friend assist them fully, freely and without dogmatism to fni 
what they need for themselves. 


Turning to education in India, Dr. Arundale sees there a splendi 
background for the education of the souls of the people. Taky 
great things from anywhere and everywhere in the world but auf 
relying on her own fine inherent racial qualities and assisting thes 
to come again to full and delightful blossom— and so awake once mor 
the glory of the Mother of al! lands for the peace and happinessat 
the world. 


Quest, by Sadhu T. L. Vaswani. Being No, ÍH of the “ Glimpses” 
Series. (Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Prie 
As. 12 and As. 14.) 


In this, as in other books of the Series, Sadhu Vaswani expreses 
his longing for the commingling of the many with the One. Te 
delightfully worded little poems are classed under a few heading: 
Through many Lives; The Blessed One; The Path; Pictures. iis 
characteristic of the writer that whatever the subject, wherever he 
turns for inspiration, it is the Master whom he faces, whom he que- 
tions, from whose mystic presence he draws an answer, He meet 
the Master in every street, every house, “on the ancient Hills’ 
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“when only Stars and winds and nature sre awake”. But especially 
he sings of Love—the God within : 


“ For Love is the Leader of Prophets and Saints ; 
And Love is the Builder of Beauty and Joy.” 


This book will prove a most welcome companion in all one’s 
moods for the author has tried to express sincerely the truth, the joy, 
ad the love of Life. 


J. R. 


The Angelic Hosts, by Geoffrey Hodson. {The Theosophical 
Publishing House, London. Price 5s.) 


As the Rt. Rev. J. 1. Wedgwood says in the Foreword: “ Those 
who know Mr. Hodson . . . need no assurance as to his sincerity 
ad complete integrity.” In the Introduction Mr. Hodson makes it 
dear that really it is the Angel who writes this book as in the case of 
the two previous ones, The Brotherhood of Angels and Men and Be Ye 
Perfect. He says that the Angel, in order to enable him to perceive the 
immense things he describes, “ combined the method of direct com- 
munication with that of raising my consciousness to a level at which 
the phenomena which he described were visible to me; at the same 
time he unified my consciousness with his, so that a far wider range 
of vision was afforded me, and the transference of ideas became 
relatively easy.” His perceptive power thus raised Mr. Hodson was 
able to grasp something of the vast world of fire and he seemed to see 
the “ sun-flower ” formation of the fire-aspect of the Logos and His 
system. But the full grandeur of the picture he draws must be read 
to be appreciated. Some of the description reminds one of the 
thapsodic praise of the Mighty Gods and their position and power as 
fund in the Vedas. 


It is pointed out that the attitude of the Angels towards God 
differs radically from that of man. “They do not conceive the 
existence of a central personalised individual consciousness, but 
tather of a universally diffused life-force or energy, an intelligent 
power which pervades the whole system, forms and ensouls every 
atom, and fills all space between forms, whether of atom, planet or 
sun.” Because they are so intimately aware of the oneness of the 
scheme they never suffer from our human, deep-seated sense of 
separation with all its attendant sorrows and bitterness, which is, all 
the same, destined to end in joy and union since “Man has under- 
taken responsibility for the fulfilment of the divine will by uniting in 
himself the functions of both life and form”. “The Creed of the 
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Angels” is the title of a chapter full of interest. Essentially ty | 
kingdom of nature expresses oneness with the Divine. The Spr: 
of the Earth, Fire, Water and Air are described and their functie. 
which are really intimate contacts with the life in all Nature. The 
chapters are worth close study. In each one is given a graphics 
cription of these great elements at work. “The One Life,” “tk 
Sunlit Path to God,” “Sun Worship” and “ The Logos” are ote 
chapters of this striking book. The usual romantic descriptionst 
the Angels and fairies here yield to a convincing account of real a 
ordered realms of Nature wherein another hierarchy of beings the 


our own finds its field of evolution, and achieves the purpose oiis 
existence. 


J 


The Zodiac and the Soul, by C. E. O. Carter. {The Theosopria 
Publishing House, London. Price 4s, 6d.) 


The writers or “seers” of the Vedas gave much attention tote 
Adityas, the twelve sons of Aditi, the kosmic Mother. They we 
the foundations of things, so to speak, the tremendous central foc fy 
countless smaller systems of worlds and series of worlds. Mr. Cars 
seems to be trying to explain the same idea, for, he says, “ to the Aste 
loger the Zodiac isa real thing . . .” He thinks that the “Zodx 
portrays the pathway of the soul of man and of humanity”, Theancien' 
would, doubtless, have agreed with him. He goes on to pointa 
that each of the three Monadic principles, themselves derived fron 
One, generates in turn a triad, to which it is itself as “ the One isb 
the Primal Three”. Then “the process of the unfoldment pases 
successively through the 12 signs . . .” This process Mr. Carte: 
then works out in some detail and gives a most interesting outlined 
the stages through which man passes. After dealing with “Sigs 
and Planets as Cosmic Ideals,” he turns to a study of “ the Zodiaca 
a Path to the Good,” and discovers in that above mentioned Triad 
division the analogy of the Three Paths. For directional Astrologal 
work the Zodiac may be taken as the basis for calculations, Aste 
logical students will be deeply interested in the brief studis, 
illustrated with maps, of the horoscopes of various people, some 
famous, some little known, others unknown. In its class this bot 
presents a careful, thoughtful study of a big subject by one deeply 


versed in astrological lore. It can be read with both proti 
and pleasure. 
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The Bible of Bibles, by Frank L. Riley, M.D. (J. F. Rowny Press, 
ls Angeles, U.S.A. Price $750.) 


Students of comparative religion and others will find in the book 
ageat aid in research. It contains the most valuable passages from 
wer sixty of the known Bibles of the world, the teaching of the 


Masters of Wisdom. 


Dr. Frank L. Riley is an F.T.S., who was formerly a minister 
in one of the Christian sects. He has always been an advocate of fine 
living and high thinking, and has spent twenty-four years on the 


present work. 


In The Bible of Bibles, the author has traced the golden thread of 
Truth back for more than 11,000 years. The result is that he has 
joked up by passages from the various Bibles all that is good, true, 
ad beautiful, making it absolutely non-sectarian and equally helpful 
v Christian, Jew, Buddhist, Hinda, Muhammadan, Philosopher, and 
Metaphysician. 


What a few sectarian writers have done for history, for literature, 
ir philosophy, has been done for religion. Indeed, it has been done 
more perfectly because the exact passages are quoted. The wisdom 
d the ages is concentrated in one book. Ease in study comes 
im an index which gives the student the key thoughts on every 
pge. Here are the priceless treasures of wisdom, gathered together 
ad carefully chosen from the greatest and deepest sources. The 
student can study this Bible for a life time and not exhaust its 
iteasures, embodying, as it does, a complete philosophy of life. It is a 
mique book for truth seekers. 
What is Man? by John Henry Clarke, M.D. (John M. Watkins, 
london. Price 3s. 6d.) 
Dr. Clarke is known te the world as the editor of The Homeo- 
thie World, as a writer of books on Homeceopathy, and also of two 
voks on the message of William Blake, the mystic poet and philo- 
spher. So we find him naturally on the side of spirit and not 
d matter. 
The question “ What is Man?” is answered ina number of ways. 
First from spiritualism, reprinting a pamphlet by Dr. Leopold Salzer 
d Calcutta which is good but not up-to-date. Then the author gives a 
) series of quotations from Paracelsus, showing how scientists have 
' etrograded step by step down the centuries to the father of Charles 
Darwin, who was also “a seer of the essence of things”. 
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Dr. Clarke also controverts the self-important scientists, lk 
Sir Arthur Kieth, showing their shallowness, arrogance, tin, x 
“lack of mental honesty”. But in this the author misses them 
for it is insight and understanding that is lacking; real conscious: 
or power to become aware of truth is not yet allowed to come bk: 


threshold of awareness. Their minds are right enough as far amw 
alone can go. 


FEBRUAR 


The third Chapter, named Religio Medici contradicts flats 
sanely Sir Arthur’s preposterous dictum “that mind, spint, x 
are the manifestations of the living brain, just as flame is the ox 
fest spirit of a burning candle”. That is evidence of sheer ifnmm 
if it is not wilful avoidance of evidence on the part of the 
President of the British Association. It is perhaps just as wilt 
proclaim the wisdom and far-sighted erudition of men like the prege 
incumbent of that very illustrious office. 


For a short and convincing review of the triangular “Noma: 
Land” between Materialism, Religion and Occultism, the bute 
likely to have a useful career. 


What is Buddhism ? An Answer from the Western Point of Vier 
{The Buddhist Lodge, London. Price 3s.} 


The world in its hunger for truth is again turning, with renne 
energy, to the natural science of Gautama, the Buddha. Therm 
many books appearing. in many languages, showing the und 
verity of the researches of the Teacher of Teachers. 


The above named book is a mere introduction in 240 pages toi 
general scheme of the mighty self-revelation that, with its ma 
commentaries and explanations, now is called Buddhism. The boti 
the joint effort of a group of earnest students. It is divided intothe 
parts: The Life of the Buddha; The Dhamma; The Sangha, Inti 
way all the main points are brought out, and with the directness 
clarity that characterises the Western mind, There is hardly apr 
left un-noted, and a good bibliography is attached at the end, 

The Book of the Kindred Sayings (Sanyutta-Nikaya); Part I. 
Translated by F.L. Woodward, M.A. Introduction by Mrs. Ry 
Davids, D.Litt., M.A. (The Oxford University Press, Luke 


What are the Buddhist Scriptures? There are many. T 
literature is extensive. Some is dull reading, The actual reer 
teachings of the Lord Gautama are fascinating, the Noble Eight: 
Path is very inspiring. This under review, is another addition tole 
many already published by a persistent band of translators. 


S| 
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The Kindred Sayings are on the whole very interesting to the 
archer for ethical guidance. It contains the analysis of the problems 
ofeveryday life, as one meets it, and is written for the proletariat and 
sot for the philosopher. The translator has very wisely cut short the 
redundancy of the original, without leaving out a word of the real 
teaching. Part IV contains the Kindred Sayings on Sense; on 
Impermanence; on The All; on Ignorance; on Restraint; ete. Also 
the chapters on Feeling; on Nibbana; the Person-Pack; on Woman- 
kind; on the Ascetic; about Headmen, (leaders), Part IX is about 
the Uncompounded; Part X is about the Unrevealed, and “ Ananda” 
o “The Existence of the Self,” confuting the annihilationists, 


doses the book. 
Verily it is a study and a reward, 


A. F. K. 


The Next Rung, by K. S. Venkataramani. (Svețåraņnya Ashrama, 
Mylapore, Madras. Price Re. 1-8.) 


Mr. Venkataramanj writes on well-worn themes with brilliance 
ad much insight. ‘‘ We have celebrated our emergence from the 
jungle with the twin arts of cooking and clothing,” he writes. From 
that point on he traces man’s growth: “ Cooking is the beginning of 
Marriage. Marriage is the beginning of Property. Property is the 
beginning of Government.” Later he criticises the position of man 
in the world to-day, and declares the need for a new race witha 
happier outlook. For the birth of that new race we should strive 
“both individually and collectively, individually with fullness, absorp- 
tin, detachment and vision as the East has always done, and 
collectively with vigor, strenuousness and public sacrifice as the West 
las always shown in its quest”. A higher range of cosmic conscious- 
ness is needed to usher in this new race—the Next Rung. 
Mr. Venkataramani looks into the position in India, to see where she is 
wih regard to the new “Rung,” and puts into words what many are 
thinking—that the genius of India is straining against the over 
centralised Western Methods of Government which leave so little 
leisure for the good and humane work which she has ever cherished. 
So much over-government means cultural deficiency. “One man is 
never meant to rule another.” The author’s own ideal world is 


rooted in the village—from that all else grows. Not the squalid 
villages of the moment, but the garden-villages of the future. In 
them all management is reduced to a minimum, and every possible 
inequality just ruled out. In fact a complete revaluation; and all 
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‘modes of slavery—-under whatever name—abolished, “Back tothe 
village ” being India’s cry for her promised land, naturally it must 
a land worth while—and it would be if our author's views could bt 
materialise. If they did, it would surely spell the millennium eveni 
no other part of it came true save that of ceasing to live on the wld 
others. Much of the intolerable overweighting of Government wih 
many authorities would disappear, and the true sanyasin, devoleds 
public life, would make such service pure and sweet, and biy 
happiness to all. 


This is a book provocative of much thought, one which brude 
the blur of cobwebs away, leaving us to see things in truer prop- 
tions and with deeper understanding. 


Thurston's Philosophy of Marriage, by William R. Thursta 
(S. Ganeshan, Triplicane, Madras. Price As. 12.) 


Mr. Thurston puts forward conclusions which he says at 
based on observation in various countries over a period ¢ 
twenty years, on data obtained from many physicians, on statistic 
compiled by bureaux of Social hygiene and on statistics compiled by 
medical examiners during the war. He states his conclusions briel; 
and firmly, without much argument—as he wishes to reach th 
masses. He protests that Nature never intended the unhealthy, 
unrestrained sex relations that at present exist between the hum 
male and female, either within or without the marriage relatie 
Such unrestrained relations are highly injurious to women md 
classes, and among the poor lead to the propagation of unwanté 
children who cannot be properly cared for when they do arme 
Among the higher classes the new contraceptive methods, or * tur 
control,” simply lead to disease, and demoralisation. Through ss 
excesses the male is rendered weak, nervous, irritable, ands 
killed before his time. At present there are about 2,000,000 mr 
widows than widowers in the U.S.A., and men frequently becom 
physical wrecks before they reach fifty. “The poverty of the work 
to-day and the slums of the larger cities are not due to lack d 
profitable labor to be performed, but to excessive, unrestrained 
sexual intercourse, resulting from present marriage laws.” The 
and other abuses are very frankly set forth, and he says that the pox 
crowded people of China and India are 75% diseased. It is an evi 
picture that Mr. Thurston draws, and not without reason. He the 
turns to the remedy. He starts with the simple but drastic oned 
doing away with so much bodily propinquity—during the sleepin 
hours—though for the poor this even is a remedy not easily available 
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-md that no marriage should take place unless there are separate 
iteping quarters. Young people should be thoroughly instructed in 
wtlaw and facts and the meaning and purpose of marriage. He 
taks that the woman should entirely control the marriage relation. 
ie discusses various problems in relation to marriage and property, 
mi declares his conviction that under the conditions he suggests 
sand women will be happier, they would conserve their virility 
ud enthusiasm longer, and children would be stronger and more 
glendid. As things are to-day only misery and decay can be the 
tome. He ends with an urgent call to women to realise what lies 
athem to accomplish, and secure to the generations to come their 
me heritage of healthy bodies, brilliant minds, long lives and 
endid achievements. In an appendix which he entitles “The 
treat Secret,” Mr. Thurston expresses his complete disagreement 
sith Judge Lindsay's point of view. 


R. M. 
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OUR EXCHANGES 
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Theosophy in India (December), The Occult Review (December, 
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(December), Toronto Theosophical News (November), The Heeh 
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Press Bulletin (December), The Beacon (November), Pewarta Theowu 
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Theosofisch Maandblad (December), Round Table Annual 1928, Lond, 
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Foreign Affairs (October), Revista Teosofica Cubana (November), ik 
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{December}, Prabuddha Bharata (November, October), Bulletin Thr 
sophique (December), fheosophia (December), De Theosofische Bewspnt 
{December), The Dawn (December), International Star Bullets 
(December), De Ster (December), Teosofia en el Plata (Octobe, 
November), The Cherag (December), The Madras Christien Colle 
Magazine {January), /lorfsonten (November, December), The British 
Buddhist (November), feosofi {December}, Ek Klesia {January}, Tk 
New Era, Madras (October, November, December, January}, Te 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


By THE EDITOR 


is very pleasant to be sitting in the President’s room at 
Adyar, the most “ Homely” place to me on earth. Let 
me tell you why, and then you will understand the reason. 
Our first President, our President-Founder, the colleague of 
wr Messenger from the White Lodge, H.P.B., the lion-hearted, 
lived here. She it was who stood like a rock amid the storms 
of ridicule and slander that beat upon her, who never flinched 
and never despaired. I am writing in the room beside that 
from which the Colonel went Home; that is my bedroom, as 
it was his, and it opens into this sitting-room, where I work, 
when I am at Adyar. It has two door-windows—French 
windows, as they are usually called—one looking eastward to the 
sea, and the other northward to the far-off Himalayas, where 
Mount Kailasa lifts its snowy peak into the blue sky, Mount 
Kailasa, the earthly Throne of Mahadeva—the Great God, 
Shiva, who represents the Father in the Christian Trinity. 
l The Sun is now travelling northwards, and presently He will 
rise out of the sea, passing along the horizon to the northward 
limit, whence He turns southward and travels across once more, 
disappearing behind the palm-trees, as He will soon emerge 
from them on His journey northwards. A bank of sand cuts 

| off the beach from our vision, but the sea is visible above it, 
beautifully blue. The river, the “ Adyar,” runs eastwards to 
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the sea, and as I look towards the East, I see the widening 
river, and on my left is a tiny promontory, jutting out into the 
river with shrubs and trees; the trees continue behind a lar 
house, with pillared verandahs; and the trees hide the horizm, 
and curve slightly along the bank of the river, which flows ` 
from West to East; it has a large island in its middle liw, ; 
and passes us, and five more houses on the other side, facing ` 
South, and with large compounds (gardens) bordering the 
river. We see two large houses, nearly hidden by tres, 
beyond the bridge, and then more trees, hiding the westen 
horizon. Over there we have gorgeous sunsets in the ramy 
season; last night the full Moon rose, and was perfectly 
reflected in the mirror of the quiet river. A house, built by 
Mrs. Russak, is connected with the Headquarters by a litt | 
bridge thrown across to the “roof,” so well known to many 
from our evening meetings there, when Mr. Leadbeater and 
I used to give informal “ talks ” to the resident members, 
as 

From the eastern verandah, looking across the smal 
flower-decked garden of the house built by Mrs. Russak, we 
see the bungalow in which Mr. Leadbeater lived when he 
first came to Adyar; it was here that a wandering leopard 
put in an enquiring head one night, but went away again, 
doing no harm; but I believe that, after his vist 
Mr. Leadbeater thought it better to shut his door before he 
went to bed. 

so 

To return to my sitting room. It has two doors as weli 

as the two French windows, so each of the four walls has: 


Jarge opening in it. One door as I said, opens into the sitting 


room, connecting it with the bedroom, and the other door into 
a minute ante-room, which in its turn, opens on to the cor 
venient roof, which is of course flat. Come back, please, to 
my square sitting-room. On the North side, by the big wide 
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French window, is my chauki. A chaukiisa flat, wide, wooden 
' structure; it is practically a smal] platform, like a low square 
table with very short legs. It fits into the corner, made by the 
northern and western walls, Qn it stands my writing table, 
close to the wide window across which it stretches. It isa 
vry admirable writing table, just high enough for me to 
write on, as I sit on the chauki, cross-legged, or with my legs 
outstretched on the chauki under the writing portion of the 
able. This admirable table has two large drawers, under 
the writing board, which is four feet long and one foot nine 
inches wide. From the flat surface beyond this rises a rack, 
with seventeen divisions of different sizes, four rows, divided 
unequally. On each side of the rack are two good-sized 
drawers, with a flat place over each pair, on which stand, on 
the right, photographs of Krishnaji and C. W. Leadbeater ; 
on the left, George S. Arundale and J. I. Wedgwood. Many 
pictures decorate the walls of the room—a large one of 
Krishnaji as a boy, and smaller ones of him and of his 
brother, who went Home. Others with special memories 
connected with each. Also a small copy of the statue erected 
to Giordano Bruno in the Field of Flowers in Rome, where he 
was burnt alive as an Atheist, to go and find the worlds in 
which he believed, as one of his murderers scoffingly remark- 
el. Well, time has justified him, and his statuette stands 
between a picture of the “Comte de S. Germain” and of 
C, Jinarajadasa as a young man. Needless to say that a large 
picture of H. P. B. hangs on high, and a very fine painting 
of the Lord Vaivasvata Manu hangs over the doorway which 
faces the North. Now any one of you can construct my 


surroundings. (I omitted the bathroom opening out of the 


bedroom. } 
+ 
* i 
A most important piece of work for the future was 
st on foot by our late Vice-President, my dear’ Brother, 
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C, Jinarajadasa, before he left for his world tour. It consisted 
in obtaining the consent of the Executive to have carried ow 
a careful examination of masses of old letters and paper, 
left behind him by our President-Founder, Colonel H. S. Olcott 
He was devoted to the keeping of the “archives of th 
Theosophical Society,” an important matter, which will bed 
great value in the future; but he also kept a huge number oi 
confidential letters, from personal correspondents from al 
parts of the world. Masses of these related to persond 
troubles of the writers, and these were sorted out by reading 
the first few lines, if the letters were not marked “cor 
fidential ’--in which case they were put into a heap for 
burning wholly unread—and then committing them into the 
heap for the fire. It was a long job, but one que tothe 
Colonel and his correspondents. But it caused me to resolve, 
as I had a similar correspondence, that confidential letters o 
subjects personal to the writers should be destroyed as soon 
as they were answered. None the less, I am glad thet 
our old Colonel had this tiresome habit, for, lo a 
behold! Miss Neff, who is going through many boxes 
of stored-up cases, has come across the following froma 
letter written by that great Messenger of the White Lodge te 
the world in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. She wrote: 

‘s Yes; you are right. My life was a chequered an 
marvellous one, but the marvels and checks in it are not dl 
due to my connections with great men whom they bega 
calling Mahatmas in India. The Masters I know are neithe 
the Yogis as known in India, who sit for ages buried ina 
jungle, with trees growing between their arms and legs, nor 
do they stand for years on one leg, nor yet do they make tapis 
and hold their breath. They are simply Adepts in Esoteric 
Science and Occultism; Adepts whose Headquarters are in 
a certain part of Thibet, and whose Members are scattered 
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trough the world. These are the Men—great, glorious, 
mre learned than any others on earth; some quite holy, 
thers less so,—whom I know, with whom I learnt what I 
ww, with whom I lived, and whom I swore to serve for 
eer, as long as I have a breath left in my body, and 
whom I do serve faithfully, if not always wisely and—Whe 
b exist. 

“Now whether any believe in Them or not is not the 
mestion. Maybe They Themselves did everything in Their 
mwer to bring people to disbelieve in Them, as from 1879 to 
1884 the belief had degenerated into worship and fetishism. 

“I never said I was their ‘representative,’ I only said I 
was Their servant and faithful slave; aye, unto the bitter 
death and end. 

“To conclude, you do not know me, nor have you ever 
known me as I really am; some day perhaps you will learn 
io know better.” 

Noble faithful servant she was, in truth, loyal up to her 
death, which was to her the gateway that re-admitted her to 
ber former Home. 


# 
* * 

Few English people probably know anything about the 
geat Indian patriot and warrior Shivāji, but his name is very 
dar to all true Indian hearts. H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
unveiled his statue at Poona, a gracious and kindly recognition 
of his worth. Just as every true Scot loves and honors the 
memory of William Wallace (though he was executed on 
Tower Hill} and Robert Bruce, so every true Indian loves and 
honors Shivaji. His tercentary falls in 1930, and will be 
celebrated in India. Mr. Kelkar, Tilakji’s nearest co-worker, 
has sent out a circular stating that it is proposed to issue a 
series of Memorial Volumes in his memory. It is time that 
the memory of one of India’s greatest modern warriors should 
| be cleansed from the mud cast upon it by a school history taught 
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to young Indian schoolboys, in which he is described as: 
bandit or brigand. He was the Robert Bruce of India, Few 
anti-national sins are greater than the besmirching of Nation 
heroes by those in power over a “subject Nation,” as the 
Motherland is contemptuously termed. It scorches the tender 
buds of love and loyalty to their own Nation that unfold them- 
selves naturally in a young heart, and the best boys and gits 
are those who feel the insult most keenly and nurse a bitler 
resentment against those who have thus defaced the images 
of their National Heroes, and who try to put aliens up for 
admiration in their stead. 
ra 

A very well known and much admired philosopher and 
writer, Dr. Bhagavan Das Sahab, became a sexagenarian o 
February 9, 1929. An interesting folder was issued for his 
birthday, with photographs of him at different ages: 29, 2, 
30, 35, 40,50, and 60. A series of this kind is very instruc: 
tive, as shewing the changes of the body as the Soul unfolds 
what he has brought over from his past, and how he modifies 
his ouier garment of flesh so as to express his further inner 
unfoldment. At his elder son’s request (Shri Prakasha}| 
gladly accepted the honor and the pleasure of writing 
a little tribute to one of the Founders of the Central 
Hindi College and School, a work in which I also had 
a Share. 

Here is my small offering : 

For almost all my life in India I have known Ba 
Bhagavan Das Sahab. When I first met him he wasa 
Deputy Collector, and had written many valuable papers; 
but his brilliant metaphysical and philosophical powers were, 
for the moment, insufficiently recognized at their true value, 
while his temperament, profoundly inclining him in the 
direction of subtle intellectual research into ultimates, found 
little to interest him, and much to worry him, in his official 
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wrk. A Vaishya by caste, he was a Brahmana in intellectual 
welittes, and was wasted in the endless and to him repellant, 
details of life in Government Service. His resignation of 
ufice set him free to devote himself to his natural vocation of 
agreat philosophical teacher. He had what may, perhaps, be 
lemed a setentific instinct—the tendency to systematize and 
thssify. Hence his first book was The Science of the Emotions, 
ihe tracing back of all emotions to their primitive bases in the 
damental pair of opposities, Love and Hate. All virtues 
xe derived from Love, forms of Love, universalized and made 
permanent. It is quaint that a Christian text states: “ He 
that hateth his brother isa murderer.” Another says: “ Love 
isthe fulfilling of the Law.” 

The book has had a widespread and very beneficial 
iofluence. 

His other great philosophical work is The Science of Peace, 
a treatise of profound value, but one that inevitably demands 
dose and sequential thought; that being present, it justifies 
is name, 

Another side of his character was his profound sense of 
the value of the teachings of the ancient Sages, and of their 
applicability to modern problems of individual and social life. 
To him the great epic, the Mahabharata was a manual of 
ptivate and public morality, and his Leas of Manu and Their 
dtphcabtliity to Modern Problems works out systematically 
his favorite thesis. 

One part of our joint work, with other optimists, was the 
starting of four classes in the City of Benares, in one of the 
houses belonging to his family: two school classes and two 
college classes, in which an effort was made to make the 
Hindd religion an integral part of the education of Hindi boys. 
; A tiny seed was sown, but it grew into the Central Hindi 

College and School, and that into the Hindi University; for 
lhe Trustees—of whom we were two—gave over their land, 
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buildings and funds as a nucleus for that greater work. fy 
many years Dr. Bhagavan Das was the Hon. Secretary of 
Managing Committee, and the success of the work was larg 
due to him. 

The bond between us, growing out of a comradeshipd 
many years, will, I am sure, last through the change ca 
Death, and will bring us together in a future life. j 

x i 
[l 

My appeal to Theosophists for help for the daily ia 
India failed, so it was closed down on January 31, and wl 
not be revived. The Weekly Edition I hope to keep gon 
although, printed without the daily, it is published at 2 bs. 
That, however, I hope I shall be able to meet. But | deal! 
Theosophists to remember that the Freedom of India witht 
the great Federation of Free Nations linked together by tk 
British Crown, is a condition essential to the Great Pix 
which must ultimately succeed, because it forms a part of tha 
Inner Government of the World, which is seeking to begi 
the founding a Federation which will ultimately included 
the civilized Nations of the world, on a basis of perfect intern. 
Freedom and complete equality between the componen 
Nations. That perfect internal Freedom is necessary, so the 
the individual qualities of each Nation may be fully develops, 
and thus create the National Chord. That Chord is “th 
Word” of the Nation, its message to the world, as Mazzin 
said: “the Word which God writes over the cradle of even 
Nation,” its individuality, which can only develop in tk 
atmosphere of Freedom. 

ANNIE BESAN 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
COLONEL H. S. OLCOTT 


By A. P. WARRINGTON 


I remember well my first touch with the Colonel. It was 
in the early part of the present century following hard 
upon a tour which had just been made by Mr. Leadbeater. I 
had gone from my home in Virginia to Washington expressly 
to meet him. I had learned that he was to give a lecture on 
“Personal Magnetism,” or something of the sort, in some hall 
in Washington, and I made it my business to attend. When 
he entered the hall I remember distinctly being impressed by 
two things: first, his royal carriage as he marched with 
splendid dignity and self-confidence down the aisle to the plat- 
form; and the other, his shortness of stature, that is to say, 
shorter than his manner would suggest. 
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The Colonel gave an interesting lecture, and afterwarts 
shook hands with many people. One elderly lady camew 
to him to be healed. She complained of suffering som 
kind of pain or ailment in the lower part of her back. The 
Colonel was seated at the moment and said to her: “ Give me 
your handkerchief.” The lady did so. He placed the 
handkerchief upon the indicated spot on her back and pre 
ceeded to blow on it with a deep breath two or three times 
He then removed the handkerchief, handing it back to her 
with some remark about feeling better. 

When we left the hall I joined the party and the Cotond 
said there was one thing he wished very much to have, and 
that was a drink of American soda water. “ Warrington,! 
have not had a drink of American soda water for 25 years. 
Take me to the nearest drug store and let’s have one together.” 

The next day we went together to Mt. Vernon. It wa 
my-first visit, by the way, to our National American shrine, 
and, therefore, it was a double pleasure that J could go there 
with Colonel Olcott. He seemed to enjoy the visit almost 
a boy would do. All the old-fashioned gardens with the 
borders of boxbush, unchanged since they were planted in the 
eighteenth century; the old kitchen fire-place and the antique 
utensils; the various treasures of the house of Washington, 
especially interested him; but above all, I think, he was mest 
captivated by the beauty of Mt. Vernon as an admirable 
and rare place of residence, for he said to me a numbe 
of times what a beautiful model it was for a country gentle 
man’s home, with its charming old residence, its grea 
trees and lawn, and especially the exquisite location upon 
the river. 

Many months after he had gone from America, Í received 
a letter from the Colonel telling me that a generous member, 
a Cuban living in Paris, had just died, leaving a bequest to the 
Society, and he wished that I should take the matter up with 
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he proper authorities in Cuba in my capacity as attorney-at- 
kw and collect the bequest for him. This letter was received 
by me on a Thursday. I did not quite see at once what 
would be best to do in the matter ; the cheapest thing, of course, 
would be, I thought, to open up a correspondence with the 
poper authorities in Cuba. The exchange of letters back and 

bth however would no doubt consume a great deal of time, 

especially with people whose activities are supposed to be 
governed by the principle of mañana. But the next morning 

l awakened with a settled determination to go to Havana at 

once. In the evening (and observe, please, that this was 

Friday, and even the 13th of the month) I was on my way to 

Cuba, accompanied by Mrs. Warrington, direct and swift 

ation seeming to be the best way to take the matter in hand. 

On arriving at Havana I conferred with our Theosophical 
tepresentatives, chiefly with Mr. Masso and Mr. Gonzales. ` 

t was not long before I was brought into touch with the 

proper authorities and soon we had matters weil in hand. I 

| was told afterwards {and now you will realise the magic of 

} Friday the 13th!) that conditions were such that if I had not 

| gone in person when I did, there might have been some legal 

| obstruction in the way of the recovery of the money which 
alterwards was duly collected and paid over. 
I think we remained in Havana only a day or two. 
any case, on the evening before our departure homewards, I 
got a strong impression that I must stop packing and ask 
Mrs. Warrington to complete it, so that [ might go out some- 
where. My urge was that I was to see Messrs. Masso and 
Gonzales again. I did not know quite where to find them, 
though I did remember in a general way where the Lodge 
room was, for they had taken me to it the day before. So I 
set out in one of those charming, old-fashioned cabs with the 
musical bells, to find the Lodge room. The best I could do 
was to give a general direction and be dropped somewhere 
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near the proper place. Suddenly I saw a little bridge a 
a gutter which | remembered on our walk to the Lodge rr 
the day before. I stopped the cab, got out and set forth 
foot. The way was along a narrow dark street; a glom 
prospect. Forbidding-looking faces met me. I coofesi 
shivered, but kept on. In Havana the houses open diredi 
on the sidewalk, and so one can see inside with the geates | 
ease, as one walks along, for the windows reach from ceils | 
to floor, and are very wide, being protected by beautiful iw ` 
gratings. As I was about to give up the search, my glane 
flashed into one of these windows in passing, and there [sr 
my two friends seated at a table. Be assured I was rejo. 
They were not expecting me, for I had shortly before ba , 
them goodbye. 

I had not talked with them long before one of the gentle 
men, who was very psychic, began communicating to me wit | 
seemed to be an exceedingly welcome communication fre 
one who purported to be a Master. I was thanked for havi 
brought a friendly encouragement to our sequestered member 
in Havana, and for having come on the business of tk 
bequest. It was stated that my prompt coming wasn 
response to His wish, and that as a result, the bequest wodi 
be secured, 

Well, I was quite happy to have this evidence of duy 
done, and returned to my hotel with many additional expres 
sions of good will and affection from these two noble brethren 
for whom [| afterwards came to feel a great affection. 

This digression almost seems as if I were writing: 
personal reminiscence of myself, rather than of Colonel Oicot 
but it takes its proper place, as you will see, in connectiu 
with my second visit to Cuba when and where I met Colone. 
Olcott in person for the second time. He had arrived the da 
before me, and on my arrival I felt honored that he shoul 
come out to the ship to meet me in the ship’s tender. We 
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remained in Havana for a month, during which time we were 
the guests of that charming Spanish gentleman, Señor Jose 
Massó, then the General Secretary of the Cuban Section. Day 
iter day we visited the offices of the lawyers who had the 
case in hand; and there were times when it seemed very 
doubtful as to whether we should succeed in our mission. 
‘ There were a number of complications about the will of our 
‘generous brother, Señor Salvador de la Fuente, who had 
dbviously written it without legal assistance, for it showed 
some decided weaknesses. There was a question whether the 
money had been left to the Adyar Library, or to the Central 
Hindi College, or to the two Masters associated with the found- 
| ing of the Society, whose names the testator had mentioned. 
| lt was a serious moment when the senior attorney in the 
' matter asked who those gentlemen were whose names were 
| mentioned in the will as being the inspiring cause of the 
bequest? The Colonel was quick. He realised, of course, that 
if the language of the will should bequeath the estate to names 
which could not be identified, the testament would be void, so 
he replied with great promptness, “Oh, those are symbols of 
avery high ideal.” 

But the complications were eventually surmounted, the 
money secured, and the question of claim as between the 
Adyar Library and the Central Hindi College was wisely 
settled by arbitration at the instance of Colonel Olcott and 
Mrs. Besant. The portion thus allotted for the use of the 
Adyar Library was in due time utilised for the extension of 
| the Library Building, and an inscription in remembrance of 

the gift appears to-day in large letters upon the outside of 
the building. 

I can say to you from experience that the Colonel was an 
early riser. As a matter of fact J was not such, and never had 
been. I had always valued my sleep of the sunrise hours; but 
during the visit at the Massó house, morning after morning 
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the Colonel would come to my window which opened onthe 
patio, and standing there in his pajamas would recite poety) 
me, thus making sleep impossible. I seem to remember un 
at this distance of time the tones of his voice rolling into m 
window soon after sunrise, “ Arise, Awake, Seek out tk 
Great Ones and Get Understanding.” 

I remember well how the Colonel used to enjoy talkiy 
with one of the junior partners of the law firm with whid 
we did business. This young man was from upper new Yo 
state, had travelled all over the world and spoke eigh ' 
languages fluently. In addition to that, he was a masterd 
American slang; his equal in it I have never known, and bs 
facility with it simply charmed the Colonel. [ can see th 
latter now throwing back his patriarchal head and opening hi 
great mouth, and laughing at the top of his voice at some dul 
remark of this unique young man expressed in his own init | 
table way. 

From the day of my birth to the present moment it bs 
been very difficult for me to make the electric battery oi uy 
body do its proper duty, and during those weeks with Coloud 
Olcott in Havana I had an excellent opportunity to seete 
myself what a dynamo of energy was his body. He ws 
fully aware of the inefficiency of my body, and he kep 
me near him much of the time. As he sat close beik 
me I could feel the superabundent energy of his powerful bat 
flowing into mine and energizing it, giving it its pror 
feeling of well-being. 

The Colonel had a little box, I think it was a tin bs 
about 4” wide by 12” or 15” long, and in that little box he ha 
some useful trinkets which he showed to me over and again 
He seemed as proud of these curious little things as a smal 
boy of his strings and toys. I knew then that he was a ma 
of very wide scope of sympathies, for he could be at once te 
boy or the great organiser and leader. It is my opinim 
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anyhow that the best men never grow up. If they did, they 
would simply be some sort of an adult machine. 

One of our pleasantest pastimes during those weeks was 
fund in the Havana city park, called the Prado, I believe. 
There a fine orchestra played and thousands of people sat or 
praded all through the warm, tropical evenings. The 
Colonel! would smoke and study the faces of the passing 
people while enjoing the beautiful music. 

During these days the Colonel seemed to have the 
successorship to the Presidency on his mind. One day when 
we were on the roof and chatting about many things, he said 
t me: “I have searched this world over for someone to 
succeed me and I have not found anyone yet.” I asked, 
“Why not Mrs. Besant?” He replied, “ Oh, she is in charge 
ofthe Esoteric side!” 

Well, the Colonel need not have searched beyond his 
geat friend after all, for she not only succeeded him, but has 
proven her great ability to serve at the same time in both of 
these important positions. 

Before leaving Havana our friends ascertained, at the 
Colonel’s request, where the body of Senor Salvador de la 
Fuente was interred, and he and I went out and paid our 
respects to the grave. He then gave the order that a tomb- 
stone be placed upon the grave at his expense. I was put in 
charge of this matter which, at length was arranged satis- 


factorily after a delightful correspondence between the 
Colonel and myself. 

I count it as having been one of the greatest privileges 
of my life that I could have come into touch with this striking 
personage of our Theosophical history. A kindlier man there 
never was, nor ever a friendlier one, nor one more thoroughly 
devoted to his ideals. To him the Masters of the Wisdom 
were living presences. In no sense were They in his life the 
far-off deities of an act of Sunday worship. They lived in his 
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every thought and speech, and his entire life turned uponte 
axis of Their being. 

It would be hard to believe that anyone who had cread | 
an organisation in which he had become so thoroughly er 
wrapped as the Colonel with the Theosophical Society woul ! 
not soon again find his way into that Society by an immediat ` 
rebirth. I hope, therefore, that some day we shall have th 
honor once again of looking to him as the Society’s leader a 
and organiser; for few can put the amount of zeal, continu 
interest and reverent thought into a work that can be giventy 
him who created it, whose child it is. 
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FAIRY MUSIC 


ALL things are turned to silver by the moon; 
Hark! ’neath the dark of branches rings a tune, 
A little lilting melody which seems 

Woven of moonlight, or the stuff of dreams. 
Listen, it sounds again and yet again 

So full of joy it is akin to pain, 

"Mid the full flow of moonlight thrills its glee 
Singing and flinging notes of ecstasy. 

The Fairy carol once its call you hear, 

Dwells ever in your heart and in your ear, 
The ugliness of life’s discordant day 

Touched by the singing moonbeams fades away, 
The golden joy of earth again awakes 

To the wild rapture magic music makes. 


F. HENRY ALDHOUSE 
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(Continued from page 504) 


On White Lotus Day, 1909, there was a crowded gather- 
! ing at the charming new Headquarters of the T.S. at 106 New 
! Bond Street. The flat is delightfully bright and pretty; and, 
being high up, is quiet and airy. A lift takes one up to the 
door; through a small hall the visitor passes into a pleasant 
| rading-room with large windows, and then into the library. 
| There is a well-lighted Secretary’s office, with the office of 
pus Assistant Secretary adjoining, and a convenient room 
i fitted with a small store for the supply of tea to members. On 
j this festive evening the members had crowded in, and a very 
j pleasant hour was spent in recalling the past and forecasting 
I the future. Many old and well-tried members were present, 
j both from town and country. One wondered how the 
delusion had been floated that most of the old members were 
hostile to the President and the General Council. A few 
familiar faces had certainly vanished, but plenty remained 
and these more friendly than ever, as though by the warmth 
of their love and joy to hide the few gaps. On the follow- 
ing Morning there was a large gathering of the E.S. in the 
Co-Masonic Temple. 
The next few months will be very busy ones: a series 
of seven Sunday lectures in London, and a series of four for 
| T.S. members under the auspices of Blavatsky Lodge and 
H. P. B. Lodge. In addition to these I speak in London at the 
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World Congress. Public lectures and Lodge meetings ti 
been arranged at Blackpool (to open a new Lodge), Mane 
ter, Newcastle, Sunderland, Leeds, Derby, Edinbug. 
Glasgow, Letchworth (to open a new Lodge), Bournemwt, 
Southampton, Liverpool, Sheffield, Birmingham, Nottinghan 
Dublin, Bradford, Harrogate and Oxford. Then abroad the 
will be lectures in Belgium, Holland, Hungary, France xt 
Italy, and the two months’ tour in the United States. If healb ' 
and strength hold, a good record of work for the T.S. wi' 
have been put in ere Indian soil is again trodden by its Pri 
dent. May the blessing of the Masters prosper the work dor 
in Their sacred cause and in Their name. 

The series of Sunday lectures was held in the na! 
St. James Hall, which accommodates 1,100 people. Itwa! 
crowded, and very many were turned away, much toa 
surprise, as we had not counted on so full a gathering, thin 
ing that the unscrupulous defamation of the T.S., as wells 
myself, indulged in by some who have deserted our rab 
might possibly have slightly diminished the popular interes, 
alike in the subject and the speaker. The reverse appears 
have been the case; for I have never had an audience mr 
sympathetic, more quick to understand, more ready to respoud 
It proved the absurdity of the idea that Theosophy had in an 
way suffered from the attempts to discredit it in the popula 
mind, and showed the folly of those who had left the Societ 
from fear that it would become unpopular. The Theosophisl 
Society evidently stands higher than ever in public resped. 
and is entering on an even wider career of public usefulnes 
Quite a new departure is the publication week by week mi 
widely circulated London newspaper, The Christian Comme 
wealth, of a verbatim report of each lecture, so that it reache 
a very large circle. 

The 23rd of May had its usual two meetings, and brougti 
also a pleasant visit from one of H. P, B.’s well loved pupils 
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Señor Don Zifre, the head and heart of the work in Spain. 
The work in that ancient and stately land is hard and un- 
thankful, but a noble band of Fellows has laboured steadfastly 
and loyally there since the days of H.P.B. These faithful 
Theosophists have issued a large number of translations, 


‘including Zhe Secret Doctrine, and maintain a monthly 


magazine. It was pleasant to meet once more, on the follow- 
ing day, my old friend, Mr. Stead, and to find him as keenly 
interested as ever in all questions touching the deeper side of 
life. He is intensely in earnest in verifying communications 
from those who have passed over, and is endeavouring to 
establish a reliable means of communication between the two 
worlds. A large Co-Masonic gathering at the Masonic 
Temple, 12 Bloomfield Road, was another item of this 
busy day. 

May 27th, 1909, saw the General Secretary, Miss Bright, 
some other members and myself in the train for Budapest. 
At Vienna we picked up the French General Secretary and 
his sisters, Mrs. Russak and others; and arrived at Budapest 
for the International Federation of European Societies of the 
T.S. The hospitable home of Professor Zipernowsky and his 
charming wife opened its doors widely to the polyglot in- 
vasion; and German, French, English, Italian, Russian, 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Hungarian, Czech, Bulgarian, and 
Finnish were heard along the winding paths of the exquisite 
garden. The remaining delegates, some 250, were scattered 
over the city. The ten European Societies were all re- 
presented, eight of them by their General Secretaries—a 
notable gathering. I, as President, took the chair, The 
ceremony began with the noble Ragoczi Hymn, sung by a 
chorus of men’s voices, followed by another melody; and as 
the music died away, there came a brief presidential address, 
followed by a speech from each General Secretary in his own 


tongue. There is always something moving and dramatic 
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in the opening of an [International Congress, as langug 
after language, all tuned to the note of Brotherhood, fall 
on the listening ear. Then came a speech from th 
Bulgarian leader, and a lecture by the President on “The 
Present Cycle and the Place of the T.S. therein,” close 
the morning’s work. In the evening Dr. Peipers d 
Munich gave an interesting illustrated address on Occult 
Medicin und Occulte Anatomia. ‘The invitation of Italy 
for the Congress of I9I1I was accepted. The next 
morning ere calling on Dr. Steiner for his lecture “Yoo 
Buddha zum Christus,” I said a few words of gratitude for 
his founding the T.S. in Bohemia, and announced that the 
Subba Rao medal had been presented to him for the best 


literary work of the year. He then delivered a very 
fine lecture. 


Lectures, discussions and debates occupied the rest of the time 
of the Federation, Mrs. Besant contributing “ The Larger Conscious- 
ness” and “The Christ: Who is He?” After the close of the 
Congress, in the evening, the whole party drove up to the mountain 
which dominates Budapest, and supped together, while the strains œ 
gipsy music filled the air, and the full moon shone down on th 
gleaming Danube and the wide dim plain. 


Mrs. Besant again writes: 


The Art Exhibition was interesting, and it is evident that 
the New School which is emerging is characterised by the 
effort to represent the realities which underlie the phenomens 
of life, and by colour schemes which express and arouse 
emotion. I was struck by the curiously luminous quality of 
the blues and greens of one of the Hungarian painters whose 
pictures were hanging in the Exhibition. This artist, 
Gyongyoshalaszi Takach Bela, presented me with one of his 
paintings, which will hang henceforth in the library of the 
London Headquarters. The Fifth International Congress had 
for its dominant notes harmony and joyousness. 
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Of the Scottish tour, she says: 


Liberal thought is spreading in the citadeis of Calvinism, 
and narrowness will soon be a thing of the past. It is pleasant 
b visit the Lodges and to witness the life and energy pulsing 
in them, and pleasant also to greet old friends and make new 
mes, Some new centres are forming in Scotland, and 
Theosophy is finding its way into Scotch pulpits. 
The Nineteenth Annual Convention of the Theosophical Society 
inGreat Britain and Ireland, Mrs. Besant describes thus: 
I delivered a lecture in the large Queen’s Hall on “ The 
Place of Theosophy in the Coming Civilisation”; and the 
geat audience showed itself to be extraordinarily responsive 
the ideas presented. It is always a thrilling moment as one 
sands silently before the crowd in that big hall, and lifts 
one’s eyes from area to balcony, from balcony to gallery, and 
beholds the sea of expectant faces, alert and eager. And then 
the faces change like the sea, as wave after wave of thought, 
d emotion, sweeps over them, and the power of the Holy 
| Ones is made manifest, and the atmosphere changes, and life 
grows full and strong. The Convention was a very happy 
one, and many were the joyful remarks on the new life so 
strongly felt in the Theosophical Society, now purged from 
the elements of hatred and persecution which had clogged it 
| for so long July 19th found me at the Earl of 
| Plymouth’s London House, where I gave my last London 
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lecture to a group of guests invited for the occasion. It was a 
i pleasant ending to the strenuous and successful work done 
Ida the summer in England, and promises much for 


| the future. 
On July 24, Mrs. Besant left for a tour in America. 


(To be continued) 
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WHY IS A THEOSOPHIST—AND HOW! 
By LEo L. PARTLOW 


I should like to describe a vision that comes to me, a vision, 
not of the future, but of the present. It is a vision of 
humanity as seen from the standpoint of a soldier. 

We all have our own particular points of view, our own 
peculiar ways of looking at things. We see the world through 
our own private window, which, being colored by our own 
experiences, lends its color to the world, and we straightway 
think the world is colored thus and so. 

Having been in military service for several years, 
I cannot but note certain very striking parallels between the 
mass of humanity and the military establishment, particularly 
in respect to the fundamenta! principles of organisation and 
tactics. It is a dictum of military science that these principles 
are the same to-day as they were when the first group of cave 
men shouldered their war clubs and banded themselves 
together against a common enemy. The same principles 
apply to the achievements of the human race, They are 
fundamental. They apply to all cases where great results are 
to be achieved by an aggregation of relatively weak indi- 
viduals. All great business enterprises make use of the same 
principles of organisation and tactics. They may call it by 
-other names but it is the same thing. 

This is particularly true of the human race. I visualise 
humanity as a mighty army marching along the road of 
destiny to some stupendous objective. It is not wandering 
blindly, it is marching purposefully, on a time schedule, 
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dong a pre-determined route, under the immediate direction 
ie Supreme Commander, the King of the World, Whose 
Word is Law. Assisting Him are many subordinate officers 
i various ranks, In His councils He gives their opinions 
due consideration, but no votes are cast, His decision is final. 
There is no democracy in His organisation. The junior 
dficers of the various grades exercise command over smaller 
[ais and within certain limits have full freedom of 
ation, but coupled with this freedom is an equivalent 


esponsibility to the higher commander for results. 
| The various races and sub-races are important bodies 
wrresponding to army corps and divisions, each one having 
its own Commanding General, and each one having its own 
mission, a definite objective, a certain specific part of the 
geat plan, to accomplish within a definite period of time. 
The ultimate unit is, of course, the individual, upon 
whom, e masse, rests the entire superstructure of the vast 
! organisation. Although the average individual has little 
| occult power, just as one soldier alone has little physical 
- power, still in the aggregate his power is immense, and when 

| tis guided intelligently it is practically irresistible. 
In this great army of humanity where do we Theosophists 
find ourselves ? What is our function? Are we the artillery, 
| the infantry, the cavalry, or the air corps? Are we members 
of the General Staff, or do we belong to the Service of Supply? 
It is never wise to press an analogy too far. I 
‘think we do not all come within the same category, 
| but it seems to me that in whatever classification we may 
: find ourselves, whatever our functions as individuals may be, 
we all have this one common characteristic—our work is the 
' work of a pioneer. We are special troops of one sort or 
‘ another. Whenever volunteers are needed for a new 
enterprise it is our little band that steps forward. We have 
done that for many lives, it has become second nature with us. 
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When an army is on the march it sends forwarda 
advance guard. The advance guard in turn sends ahead of it 
a smaller party, this party sends ahead a still smaller unt | 
still further to the front, until at the very front there isone 
man, and he is called, very appropriately the point. The 
advance guard is on the look out for all kinds of information 
that will be of benefit to the main body, and sends back all 
information as fast as it is obtained, even though it bein 
fragmentary or incomplete form. It seems to me tbati 
some respects we may be considered as a part of the advance 
guard of humanity. As such we have to prepare the way for 
the main body. 

It may be of interest to note briefly just what has been 

the particular work of the “ advance guard ” during the pas 
few hunderd years, considered from an occult standpoint 
We are all familiar, in a general way, with the process of 
creation, what we might term the mechanics of manifestation, 
An idea exists first in the Divine Mind, in the archetypal 
‘world. From that plane it is projected, or is brought down 
though the intervening planes, manifesting after its own 
fashion in each of them, until finally it finds expression 
here on the physical plane. All along its course its progress 
is assisted by certain individuals to whom that duty belongs. 
Looking backward in history {merely as a student, for | 
‘claim no clairvoyant faculties} I seem to see the birth and 
the progress of one of those mighty, creative ideas, the idea 
of BROTHERHOOD. Perhaps the idea should be regarded as 
a special phase of brotherhood, a phase appointed for this race 
or for this period of time. 

I seem to see this idea emerging from some higher plane 
into the plane of abstract thought. The early Greek philoso 
phers assisted at that birth. They were the advance guard 
of their day. From the very first they sensed the fund: 
mental unity of the universe. Their first search was for 
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tat underlying reality, that universal substance which exists 
‘jn all things, and makes all seemingly separate units but 
lindred parts of one harmonious whole. True, they had 
different names for this basic substance. Thales called it 
water, Anaximenes called it air, Heraclitus called it fire, 
[sheers called it number and proportion, but with all 
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these different names they signified the same substance. 
These pioneer philosophers, together with their immediate 
secessors, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, and their less famous 
| pupils, blazed the trail for the new conception of Brotherhood, 
or unity, as it is manifested in the realm of pure thought, the 
| higher mental plane, according to our Theosophical terminology. 
f Plato, in his book, The Republic, worked out from a theoretical 
standpoint the details of a perfect State, while Pythagoras 
I gemonstrated the idea still more completely in his little 

| community at Krotona. 
| The advance guard passed; the main body came along 
, hat way. Later philosophers developed the idea of the unity 
j of all knowledge. Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, 
| made a sharp distinction between mind and matter, but his 
i pupil Spinoza resolved them both into one unity, the Absolute, 
| of which both mind and matter are attributes ; while the great 
German Leibnitz attained to the lofty conception of the Monad 
as a self-active centre within the Supreme Monad, God, and he 
explained the world as due to an imperfect perception of the 
| Monad, resulting from its own state of imperfect self-realisation. 
While these more modern thinkers were developing the 
idea of Brotherhood in the realm of speculative philosophy, what 
| were our pioneers doing? They had gone on ahead. They 
were engaged in the task of bringing the idea down one stage 
lower, one step nearer material expression ; they were bring- 
ing it down into the realm of concrete thought, the realm of 
formal logic, the realm of the lower mind. Sir Francis Bacon 
sounded the new note of the scientific method of obtaining 
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knowledge. He is the father of modern scientitic reseso, 
He sponsored the deductive method, which draws conclusion 
from carefully observed facts, instead of from guess work« 
tradition. The alchemists of the Middle Ages made extensie 
researches into physical phenomena and laid the foundatix 
of modern chemistry. 

All these men were blazing the trail for the achievement 
of modern science. They saw the unity of cause and elie, 
and passed the information along to their successors. itis 
only an extension of this idea that has led to the discovery d 
so many of the laws of chemistry, physics and mathemati: 
Never before have these principles been reduced to such rig 
and accurate formulas. 

This mass of detailed and accurate knowledge has led to 
the invention of many types of machines and appliance 
designed to save human labor, So far as the idea of Brother 
hood is concerned, the main body is working a i 
on the lower mental plane, the plane of critical analysi. 
where things are taken apart, the plane of separateness. k 
$ seems antagonistic to Brotherhood, but it is a necessary step 
on the way. But where is the advance guard now? Thats 
especially interesting to us, for if we are in the advance guari 
now, we want to know where we are and what we are doing 

It seems to me that we have gone on ahead, We ae 
engaged in bringing down the concept of Brotherhood one 
more step nearer manifestation. We are, if | sense the 
situation correctly, bringing Brotherhood down into the astral 
plane, the plane of the emotions. To that end we prachs 
and preach self-control, tolerance and Brotherhood. To thal 
end we are trying to educate the world out of its national 
hatreds and prejudices which lead to war. We are buildiag 
up an emotional atmosphere of friendliness, and are clearing 
away the dark clouds of doubt, superstition and selfishness 
We want people to feel friendly to other people, we want 
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Nations to feel friendly to other Nations, and to feel their 
unity. It is hardly necessary in these days to convince people 

of the fact of Brotherhood. That part of the work is practi- 
cally completed, but what is necessary is that we should feel 

that unity, that Brotherhood in our lives. 

And what next? When the main body arrives at the 
place where it begins to feel Brotherhood, what task will 
remain for the advance guard to do? 

The answer is obvious. One more step remains, the idea 
must be brought down into the physical plane and clothed in 
living flesh. From the natural sequence of events we should 
expect the advance guard to be pioneers in this final stage of 
the idea of Brotherhood, and that is exactly the case. For- 
tunately we are not left in doubt on this point. Bishop 
C W. Leadbeater gives us in Man: Whence, How and 
Whither a description of that very phase of our work. He 
gives us a glimpse of the actual founding of an ideal community 
some seven hundred years hence, a community where Brother- 
hood is a physical reality. 

| But that is looking ahead. We have our present task, 

| that is to be done now. Let us cultivate the spirit of 

| Brotherhood, of unselfishness, of service, of harmony, of peace, 
of happiness, because it is contagious, and we want the rest of 
the world to catch it. 

This, then, is my conception of the relation of Theo- 
sophisis to the rest of the world. It dignifies our mission 
without belittling the mission of others. Our mission is very k 

| important, but whatever our powers, whatever our degree of 
advancement may be, we have no independent function, no 
separate mission. The human iamily is one. 
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THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY’ 


correspondent, referring to the frontispiece in th 

December number of THE THEOSOPHIST, asks us te give 
several illustrations in each number so as to keep a recordo 
old T.S. workers and of past occurrences. We cannot h 
this, as the cost would be prohibitive. Publishing THE 
THEOSOPHIST is not a paying concern as there are not mor 
than 2,000 subscribers. 

We refer our correspondent and others to Fhe Goldes 
Book of the T. S. 

Among the many fascinating contents of this splendi 
and revealing volume are accounts of the wonderful ear 
days of the T.S. and the occult phenomena of those times; 
intimate pictures are given of Madame Blavatsky and Colona 
Olcott and their colossal patience and courage amid many 
trials and attacks. 

Illustrations are given of the many personalities wh 
contributed to the early history of the T.S. and of othe 
noted members. 

The Presidentship of Dr. Annie Besant—the growth d 
the Theosophical Society and its world-wide expansion—i 
work of C. W. Leadbeater—the occult investigations carne 
out by these two leaders are described. 

An account is given of the formation of the Order of the 
Star and other allied activities and numerous pictures show 
the many buildings throughout the world, owned by the 
various National Societies, for the carrying on of the work. 

This book should be in every Lodge Library that all 
members may have access to it and so realise the work 
done by the Theosophical Society and the success of its 
varied mission. 


_' A brief History of the Society’s Growth from 1875,—1925. with 334 Illustrations. 
Edited by C. Jinarajadasa. (Tbe Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. Price Rs. 12} 
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By ARTHUR W. OsBORN, M.C. 


| T° call organising a modern vogue would seem to be super- 
ficial, for it can easily be demonstrated that man’s 

| capacity to organise for co-operative action represents his 
survival value. Man, indeed, wrenches his needs from nature 
only by organising. Yet many observers of modern tendencies 

| feel that organising is becoming a craze. There are certain 
people who have a flair for organising. Their restless and 

| ubiquitous activity invades our life without discrimination. 
Business, recreation, education, and religion, are all considered 
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legitimate spheres for the “born organiser” to gratify hs 
propensities. 

We have seen the growth of a bewildering industri! 
organisation which has engulfed thousands of us into a mz 
of card-systems, statistic-compiling and book-keeping, an 
condemned thousands more to serve clanking engine d 
production which are pounding them into automatons, We 
have seen how individuals by this system are reduced to the 
condition of ‘ hands,” and we know something of that tem 
ble sense of insignificance which is caused by this monstros 
structure of modern organised complexity. We believe thd 
this is the price we must pay for efficiency and progres. 
Man, a living unit of divinity, has become a cog in acid 
mechanism. But a reaction must set in, for such is the la 
of growth. The individual consciousness is too dynamict 
submit to extinction by a self-created system. What ma 
has made, he can unmake. Man was not “ made for the 
Sabbath ”. 

But even if it be admitted that for economic purposes 
men must work like members of a herd, surely in the realm 
of religion and philosophy man’s spirit may soar unfettered 
by the pressure of uniformity! We hope so; therefore we 
must recognise that man’s inherent right to search for truth 
is menaced when religious bodies become highly organised. 

It is necessary to be on our guard against this tendency 
to organise our opinions into societies, sects, churches, ete. | 
therefore propose to consider some of the dangers which, from 
personal experience of several movements, I conclude ar 
typical of most religious organisations. 

These dangers are: 

1. Mental narrowness, and the creation of a crowd 
atmosphere ; 


2. That organisation loses its objectives and becomes an 
end, instead of a means ; 
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3. That a sectarian phraseology becomes a substitute for 
real thinking ; 

4, The encouragement of a false emotionalism which 
ptoduces contentment with the verbal expression of ideals 
instead of increasing their practice. 

There are scores of modern movements, societies, sects, 
dc, which exemplify the above psychological phenomena. 
Let us trace the life-history of some society which can be 
considered as typical, A man, let us suppose, conceives himself 
to be inspired, and writes a book. A number of people are 
impressed by the book and decide to form a society to make it 
known—people must meet on some common ground, and in this 
instance it is a book. Only those who believe the book to be 
inspired join the Society, so eventually a compact group of 
people, all thinking alike, is formed. If we imagine that the 
writer of the book also insisted that, as the book was inspired, 
t was obligatory that all should accept its teachings in order 
t be “saved,” then we have the essentials for fanatical 
proselytism, and the formation of a typical crowd atmosphere. 
Leaders, of course, will soon arise in such a movement, and 
almost unconsciously the members, their power of mental 
tesistance already weakened by the powerful group influence, 
will succumb to prestige suggestion. 

We may now suppose that the followers are induced to 
subscribe freely to the Society’s funds. The organisation 
becomes possessed of considerable property, and an army of 
secretaries, paid lecturers and workers depends upon it for a 
livelihood. When this stage is reached, the second danger: 
“organisation for organisation’s sake” manifests. 

Quite conceivably it might occur to a group of people in 
the movement that the task of spreading their doctrines could 
be better effected by a simplification of the organisation ; that, 
for instance, the money locked up in buildings might be spent 
in printing thousands more of their wonderful book. Such a 
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proposal would inevitably provoke the officials to te 
defensive measures, for to them the organisation has becom 
something sacred, They cannot conceive that their fim 
loyalty should be to the ideal which is the raison d'etre of the 
movement, and that the organisation is but a temporary form, 
to be discarded or used as need arises. It may be prove 
beyond a shadow of doubt that the organisation is a decidedl 
inferior method of effecting the desired aim, but experienc 
shows that the official mind is pathetically incapable of realis 
ing the possibility of work being done except by the add 
committees, meetings, and reports. Habit is a formidabic 
taskmaster, and when in addition to the force of habit we 
remember that thousands to-day are dependent for ther 
livelihood on charitable and religious movements, the survivd 
of obsolete organisations need not surprise us, Our society 
for the distribution of the holy book will therefore continue in 
spite of the opposition. 


The third danger will now probably reveal itself. Th 
members will have acquired the use of a set of phrass 
expressing the virtues esteemed as being in conformity with 
the doctrines contained in their book. Originally thes 
phrases may have been a vital statement of faith, but us 
almost inevitably causes them to lose their significance. 
Nevertheless, they remain in currency, with certain unforw- 
nate results. Experience has shown that adherents of sects 
quickly become familiar with the verbal expressions of ther 
respective faiths, yet for the most part are but dully compre 
hensive of the real meaning of their doctrines. 

This repetition of phrases which are not understood 
produces mental atrophy, because a glib verbal expression o 
an established phraseology deceives shallow natures into 
believing that they have real knowledge. Their verbosity 
fascinates them, and hinders honest thought. The habit o 
repetition becomes deeply engrained, and a facile memory 
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pevents the exercise of higher mental faculties, such as 
synthetic thought. The mind becomes fettered to a particular 
terminology, and its growth is stifled. The fate of the 
gctarian mind is atrophy. The terminology of the sect forms 
2 carapace of words, behind which the “faithful” may 
mentally slumber. 

The fourth danger is a moral one. Members of religious 
organisations become accustomed to expressing the highest 
moral sentiments. They discover an emotional satisfaction in 
talking about their ideals. Meetings, lectures, and sermons 
simulate this tendency, and surround them with an atmo- 
sphere of vocal idealism. It is all so right ; so good; that no 
emotional restraint is exercised. They become highly 
moralised, and acutely conscious of their virtues. So, support- 
ed by a sense that one ought to be idealistic, they emotionally 
indulge themselves in sonorous moral phraseology, and 
deceive themselves into thinking that feeling good is the same 
as being good. The effect upon character is disastrous. 
Verbal expression becomes a substitute for the practice of 
ideals, and psychic energy is dissipated in emotionalism, 
The generous emotion which should 


instead of in action. 
precipitate in deeds vaporises in words, and a sense of 


satisfaction is obtained, which, rightly, should only be enjoyed 
as the culmination of a noble action. Anyone who has been 
associated with a religious organisation will be able to verify 
that the above dangers are real. 

The question therefore arises: Are religious organisations 
more harmful than beneficial? Obviously, this question could 
only be answered after exhaustive investigation, and of course 
we should have to be agreed as to the exact meaning of the 

| terms: beneficial and harmful. Also, we have to remember 
that what is harmful to one man may be beneficial to another. 
It is certain, however, that there are temperaments 
which will never find a congenial environment in religious 
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organisations. The crowd spirit which results from organisation 
is anathema to men who by character and ability are fitti 
to be pioneers. Organisations require leaders, and leaden 
imply followers. The man who has determined to face the 
universe with a free mind is a constant challenge to the 
mental apathy of the religious follower. Such a disruptive 
influence is not welcomed in a movement. Even in societies 
which profess liberty of thought, experience shows that this 
is an ideal seldom achieved in practice. Sometimes the 
members will recognise intellectually that each should en- 
deavor to discover reality or truth untettered by dogmas or the 
ipse dixits of leaders, hut emotionally they can seldom rise 
this high plane. Their feeling differs from their thinking 
They are emotionally antagonistic to views which vary fon 
those to which they are accustomed, especially if such views 
happen to conflict with those of a leader who is beloved. i 
is useless to cavil at this. The wise man quietly endeavors to 
understand human nature, and does not make demands beyond 
its present evolutionary level. 

-+ I am in this article only concerned with movements 
which have a serious aim, hut it is clear to the psychologist 
that many societies, in spite of their professed objects, are 
only examples of man’s gregarious instinct. 

It is necessary specially to mention this gregarious trat 
in human nature because the “get-together” spirit is often 
called brotherliness or even spirituality. Obviously this is 
erroneous, for if spirituality and brotherliness were to 
measured in terms of gregariousness, then some of the 
world’s greatest saints and benefactors would be indicted 
as unbrotherly because of the comparative isolation of 
their lives. 

We have to recognise, when endeavoring to estimate the 
value of religious organisations, that the world owes more i 
the work of individuals than it owes to movements. 
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The light of a new era first glows in the consciousness of 
a few individuals, and even when an institution is formed, it 
is as Emerson says: “but the lengthened shadow of one 


It is seldom, if ever, that the organisation which is 
founded to propagate some truth, discovers further truth. I 
exclude scientific bodies because they are not propaganda 
movements, and are governed by principles entirely different 
from those governing religious movements. 

Some religious organisations are frankly unconcerned 
with anything except the preservation of the truth originally 
given to them, usually, of course, enshrined in some book, 
o the traditional teaching of some “holy” individual. It 
would be a revolutionary idea in such a movement if one 
were to suggest that it would be better to encourage the 
development of more “holy” individuals, who could make 
their own spiritual discoveries, than to hammer the ideas of 
any one man into thousands of other heads. 

One can see ideally that an organisation could provide, a 
prepared atmosphere conducive to original thought, such as 
one would conceive the idea] university to offer, but in 
practice the environment of a sect or religious movement has 
the opposite effect. 

Ideas are imposed upon a member from without, and the 
‘ mind becomes receptive and passive instead of vigorous, 

positive and original. 
Organisations presume to set limits to human search. 
They would clamp an expanding consciousness in a matrix of 


unyielding formalism. 
Although our intelectual history demonstrates that at- 


tempts to impose uniformity must inevitably fail, yet sectarian 
movements are often supported by men who, we naiurally 
suppose, are not entirely ignorant of the lamentable record 
of tyranny, bitterness, and schism which has resulted 
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from efforts to proselytise mankind into conformity. When 
we find men who should know better, still engaged in this - 
futile activity, we see clear evidence of the potency of thos 
irrational subliminal regions of our consciousness about which 
modern psychology has so much to teach us. 

The time seems ripe for a frank recognition that there 
are certain aspects of our life which should be organised # 
little as possible. This applies particularly to our intellectu 
i and religious life. We, of course, require guidance ant 
mutual support from our superiors and fellows who m 
grappling with the problems of reality, but it seems to me tha 
when we have passed our intellectual adolescence, religious 
organisations too frequently blight the purity of our search, 
because they impose formule, instead of encouraging 
diversity. Also they tend to obscure the fact that the ideas 
which a church, sect, or society expounds are greater thas 
the organisation, with the consequence that institutionalisn 
is confusedly thought of as being synonymous with religion 
This is not so. Indeed, history provides ample material for 
proving that religion and idealism often decay when instit 
tionalism prospers. 

Granting, however, that many have outgrown the nesi 
for religious organisations, we should nevertheless recognise 
that these are helpful and necessary for others. Organisations 
are nurseries for souls who have not yet found their own 
inner light. They are as necessary up to a stage as is ruled 
paper to guide the child’s first efforts to write. The vey 
limitations which hinder one man’s progress are to another 
guiding principles. Also there is a deep-seated need in some 
natures for co-operative expression of religious emotion, 
Even ceremonialism is not necessarily a sentimental attach- 
ment to ancient forms. There are large numbers of people 
who find in ceremony a living expression of their inner life, 
It would therefore show a grievous lack of sympathy with 
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he needs of humanity to be impatient of certain forms of 
religious expression merely because they are incompatible 
with our own temperaments. That they are sometimes i 
abused must not blind us to their usefulness. This, however, F 
should not exempt from criticism certain tendencies which ; 
experience has shown to menace spiritual growth, such À 
a over-organisation and formalism, which I believe to be 
grave dangers. 

I would hazard the opinion that as we become simpler, 
#s more of us contact the deeper roots of our being, religious 
organisations will lose their significance. To some extent 
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this is happening to-day. But the fever of proselytism keeps pi 
a multitude of sects and movements active. Instead of seeking 25 
for truth, they are consumed with the passion of fostering the 22 
growth of their particular movements. Innumerable fussy Ei 
secretaries keep records of the numbers in their societies. 14 


Their conception of progress is arithmetical. An increased 

membership is a secretary’s triumph. This vulgar lust for 
| numbers is a form of religious militarism, and is a menace to 

Spiritual growth. Yet such is the spirit of our age. The 
| plethora of modern organisations indicates the dominance of 
| the mass mind, and is a sign of superficiality. We are 
| becoming consumed with the conceit that we can “save” 
| 
| 
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others before we ourselves are “saved”. Our inner life is 
being starved while we busy ourselves with external trivial- 
ities. Religion is falling into disrepute because orgnisation 
has killed the spirit of growth and free search. Leaders, as a 
rule, are no better than those they profess to teach. They 
are content to repeat the teachings of “ sacred books ” instead | 
| 

| 
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of making their own spiritual discoveries the basis of their 
teachings. Even after two thousand years it is not realised 
that the kingdom of heaven is indeed within us. 
| Some religious movements are frankly dogmatic. They 
| have a definite creed, and a specific teaching. The minimum 
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of intellectual latitude is permitted to adherents. Itis cla | 
that, except for special purposes, the more independent ty 

of thinkers will not be found in these organisations. The 

may be in such movements to lead and instruct, but ereng, 
they must be constantly on their guard against succumbingtote 

suggestive influence of the mass thought and emotion of ther 

movement or sect. The urge to creative thought is in sm 

natures easily stifled, and the disapproval of his immedi 
associates often checks the expression of such a man’s deepest 
convictions. Another reason which often influences mend 
ability against joining movements is the prodigious amount d 
energy which is absorbed in the mere maintenance ofthe 
movement. Men who are working for the world have selim 
time or energy to spare for organisation routine. 

The study of mystical states of consciousness shows thi 
our normal waking state is shallow and transitory, compared 
with the profound experiences of some mystics. Thee 
demonstrate that religion can be experimental : that consciow 
ness will fashion its own instruments; will unfold new 
faculties to contact reality. We know the without only 
through development of the within. In the ultimate analysis 
it is the perfection of the individual that is the goal. Perhass 
Y should here interpolate that the doctrine of the supreme 
value of the individual does not imply individualism. The 
individual has value only in relation to a whole, and, paradoxt- 
cal though it seem, he achieves his full stature only when he 
consciously serves the whole; but the whole fulfils itsel 
through perfected individuality. ** I am as necessary to Godas 
He is to me.” 

Ill-assimilated conceptions concerning such phrases as 
“the unity of life,” “the subordination of the individual te 
the whole,” “the sacrifice of self,” have seemed to support 
the tendency of modern “ mass movements” to reduce the 
individual to impotency. So we have in politics a growing 
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dominance of the State, and in religion a complexity of organi- 
stion which becomes a machinery whereby a few officials can 
centro! the many. Yet it is only by means of individuality 
that we may realise the mystical teaching that we can 
experience a life deeper than individuality. Modern organis- 
ing reduces the individual to mediocrity; but already thinkers 
ae realising that the preservation of our civilisation is 
dependent on our ability to release the energies of the individual 
br the service of the whole. Absence of organisation does 
wt mean that individuals will pursue their ways frigidly 
isolated from one another. The professional organisers would 
have us believe it so. The truth is, that organisations often 
rce men into artificial and harmful contiguity, whereas 
spiritual unity is a deep realisation of the all-pervading essence 
df our common life. When this new consciousness appears 
ina man his associations with his fellows become simple and 
spontaneous, not mechanised by organisation. Soul communes 
with soul behind the veil of form. 

I would conclude by saying that the great message for us 
in the West is to disentagle ourselves from the maze of 
external complexity, that we may realise the sovereignty of 
our spiritual selves, when we may know how to strike the 
balance between “ being ” and “doing ” which is the essence 
of the spiritual life. 


No growth is possible without resistance to draw out latent 


power. 
W. L. WILMSHURST 


STARTLING RELATIONSHIPS 


BETWEEN SOME SPIRITUAL CENTRES OF THE WORLD 
By THE RT. REV. IRVING S. COOPER 


OME months ago, while glancing at a map of the wori 
drawn to Gall’s stereographic projection, my interes 
was aroused by noticing that the three centres of spiritul 
power: Ommen, Adyar and Sydney, were on a straight line 
with one another. I began to wonder whether Ojai bore any 
relation geographically to the three. This attitude of wonder, 
as I shall relate, led to the discovery of a most startling set d 
relationships between all the spiritual centres known te 
Theosophists. 

It will be helpful to state, for the sake of those ad 
acquainted with theosophic thought, that a spiritual centre is 
not merely a place where there are spiritual activities. Îi 
such places there are thousands in the world: Shrine, 
Temples, Churches and so on. A centre, like those mentioned 
in this article, is a place used for the distribution in a special 
way of spiritual force to vast areas of country. Such ares 
are in no way limited by national boundaries, but include one 
or more continents, or even a hemisphere. They are linked 
in an intimate way with the activities of the Great Brother- 
hood, and are used to promote the evolutionary development 
of mankind irrespective of race or religion. 

In the founding of the various spiritual centres n 
apparent plan can be seen. Adyar is an example. While 
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H. P. Blavatsky and H. S. Olcott were touring southern India 
in the year 1882, they were urged by the sons of Judge 
Muttuswamy to look at a property which was for sale in a 
: suburb of Madras known as Adyar. As the Colonel had long 
teen “observing places, people and climates, with a view to 
| selecting the best place for permanent headquarters for the 
Society ” he and H. P. B. consented to view the property and 
were driven out to the estate, Huddlestone’s Gardens, on 
May 3lst. They were so charmed with the palatial building, 
the bungalows and the tree-bordered avenue, and the price 
was so reasonable, that they bought the place. This estate, 
with the addition of many other acres which later were 
acquired, has become the Adyar of to-day. 

Or take the centre at Sydney, Australia. It was about 
the year 1915 that C. W. Leadbeater visited Sydney. He was 
first the guest of T. H. Martyn and then of Gustav Kéllerstrom. 
While actively engaged in much good work, there was no 
thought then of a spiritual centre for the southern hemisphere. 
For some time the need for a community house had been 
discussed, but no action was taken until 1922 when The Manor 
was purchased. A huge rambling house of many rooms, its 
chief appeal was that it offered sufficient space for the needs 
of a number of young people and several families. The 
experiment was so successful that a little later The Manor 
became acceptable as a spiritual centre and it has been so 
used ever since. 

The beginning of things in the Ojai Valley seemed equally 
casual. When Krishnaji and his brother arrived in California 
in July, 1922, they were invited, at the suggestion of A. P. 
Warrington, by Mrs. Mary Gray tobe her guests. She rented 
for their needs a little wooden cottage near her home, now 
known as the Shrine, and there they lived for many months 
during a time of great importance in the inner life of Krishnaji. 

| The brothers so loved the charm and peace of the Valley, that, 
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with the generous aid of friends, they acquired four actess 
land adjoining the cottage, on which stood a comfortable hous. 
Still later, the Shrine itself and some additional land ws 
bought, thus forming the Arya Vihara of to-day. [n the 
year 1924, about the month of January, Mr. Warrington, 
purchased one hundred acres of land at the other endof the 
Valley (the west end) and established there the new Krotona 
Three years later, January, 1927, Mrs. Besant decided to take 
over the Happy Valley property in the Upper Ojai Valley, 
which had previously been acquired by Fritz Kunz fora 
school. One month later, the Starland, adjoining Kroton, 
was bought. In all of these transactions, the only person,» 
far as I can learn, who had any idea that the land was desired 
for the work by the Masters, was Dr. Besant when ste 
purchased the Happy Valley property. 

In much the same uneventful way Ommen becamea 
spiritual centre. In 1923 Baron Ph. van Pallandt van Eerde 
invited Krishnaji to visit the estate. It was then offered ant 
accepted as the Headquarters for the Order of the Star. 

In such simple ways were the various centres brought 
into existence physically. In their acquirement no ordered 
plan was followed. In most cases the agents concerned were 
not consciously aware that they were doing more than buying 
a piece of property, either which they desired or which wa 
needed in the immediate work they had in hand. The fact that 
all of these centres, as well as several others, were linked 
together in an extraordinary manner geographically and 
inwardly was not taken into consideration, simply because 
the facts were unknown. But to resume the story of the 
discoveries made, 

Some months after I began to speculate regarding the 
relation of Ojai to the three centres first mentioned in this 
article, I found in a house where I was staying a very fine 
terrestial globe. One evening, I took a piece of string and 
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pessed it once round the globe so that it lay over all four 

centres. To my great delight I found that these four places 

lay apparently on one cleavage plane. That is to say, if I 

could have divided the globe into two unequal portions with 

one stroke of a sword held at exactly the correct angle, all 
iour centres would have been on the line of division. 

But this was not all of the relationships indicated. Upon 
ining Adyar and Ojai with one piece of string, and Ommen 
and Sydney with another, I found that the two pieces of string 
intersected one another approximately at right angles, thus 
forming the sign of the cross. And, most interesting of all, 
the point of intersection was the Desert of Gobi, where the 
fifth and greatest centre of all, the ruins of Shamballa, is found ! 

Naturally the discovery of all this was highly exciting as 
it seemed to hint at many things, and some time later, after 
ny return to Ojai, I told a group of friends at Krotona of what 
had been found. One of those present, Hervey Gulick, who 
thrives on mathematics and adores intricate calculations, 

| offered to check the accuracy of the observations. After 
hours of figuring extending over many days he finally emerged 
with data of rare interest. 

It seems that instead of one circle which can be traced 
| round the earth, there are two parallel circles lying about 11° 
apart. This indicates that there is a band of spiritual influence 
sweeping round the world, which is at least 800 miles wide, but 
may of course be more. All of the spiritual centres of which we 
know anything lie directly on one or other of these circles. 
The common central point of the two circles is near the Kurile 
Islands, north-east from Japan, approximately at Latitude 
N 45° 30’, Longitude E 150° 30’. Let us call this point the 
Kurile Pole. From the Kurile Pole to the first circle, which 
| we shall call the Adyar-Ojai Circle, tbe distance is 66 °45’, 

It will be interesting to trace the pathway of this circle 

| alter it leaves Adyar. Running northwest through India it 
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passes to the east of Bombay and Karachi, but seems to pas 
immediately over Quetta beyond the Indus River. After 
crossing the middle of Afghanistan and the south-western pat 
of Siberia, it passes over the Caspian Sea and north-wed 
through Russia, the City of Moscow lying exactly in its cours. ' 
It passes over Helsingfors in Finland, and traverses Norra 
and Sweden about the middle of the peninsula. The cick 
reaches its most northern point when crossing Greenlaw ` 
Running south-west now, it crosses Hudson Bay, traverses 

central Canada, passing a tittle west of the City of Winnipeg 

crosses six of the western States, lying over Ogden and Sd 

Lake City in Utah and the Valley of Ojai in California. Stl 

continuing south-west it traverses the Pacific Ocean, cutting 

the equator at W 150°, and, passes over the Fiji and Loyalty 

Islands to enter Queensland, Australia, at a point near wher 
the City of Rockhampton is situated. Leaving Westem 

Australia at its northern part it passes north-west through the 
Indian Ocean to Madras once more. 

The second circle, which we shall call the Sydney- 
Ommen Circle, lies 76° 45’ from the Kurile Pole, If we trae 
its pathway from a point in this Indian Ocean 800 miles south 
of Madras, we see that it passes north-west through the 
Arabian Sea until it skirts the western shore of the Persian 
Gulf. It traverses Irak and Syria, passes the town of Angora 
in Asia Minor, crosses the lower end of the Black Sea, lies 
over Bucharest in Rumania, Budapest in Hungary, Prague in 
Czecho-Slovakia, Weimar and Munster in Germany, and over 
Ommen in Holland. From Holland the line crosses the North 
Sea to Newcastle, leaving the British Isles at Glasgow in Scot- 
land. Entering Canada near the eastern point of Labrador, it 
traverses eastern Canada, passes over Wheaton in the State of 
Hlinois, where the new Headquarters Building of the American 
Theosophical Society has been built, south-west over Kanse 
City in the State of Missouri, Oklahoma City in the State of 
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Oklahoma, and then across Mexico to Lower California, which 
it traverses exactly at that point where the Sixth Root Race 
‘Colony is to be founded in the future. Continuing south-west 

it crosses the Pacific Ocean until it reaches Sydney, Australia. 

Passing over Australia, but not above any important city, it 
aves West Australia in the neighbourhood of Steep Point 
and then passes on into the Indian Ocean. 

The easiest way to determine these striking relationships 
for oneself is to obtain the use of a small terrestial globe and a 
large pair of compasses. Place one point of the compasses at 
the point mentioned near the Kurile Islands and the other 
pint at Sydney, Australia. Holding the compass steady, 
revolve the globe so that the pathway of the larger circle may 
beseen. Similarly, extend the points of the compass between 
the Kurile Pole and either Adyar or Ojai, and then trace the 
pathway of the smaller circle. 

By means of intricate calculations, Mr. Gulick also 
determined that the point of intersection of the two lines 
directly connecting Adyar and Ojai, Sydney and Ommen, was 
at Latitude N 38°, Longitude E 92°. This point is in northern 
Tibet, between the Chamen and Atlin Ranges, about 150 
miles from Lob Nor Lake. The lake lies at the east end of 
the Tarim Basin in Eastern Turkestan. 

While I was discussing with Hervey Gulick the data 
which he gave me, I said: “The point of intersection of the 
two lines of influence is certainly in the Desert of Gobi, but 
this desert is a vast place. How do I know that the point you 
have given me is anywhere near Shamballa?” Mr. Gulick 
agreed with me that the uncertainty was there. Then an 
idea occurred to him. 

“Have you a copy,” he asked, “of the Vade-Mecum to 
Man: Whence, How and Whither, which was prepared by 
Mr. Schwarz of Adyar many years ago? If I remember rightly 
an interesting map went with that book.” I thought a moment 
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and went to my library shelves. In a few minutes w 
were pouring over that much desired map. We wer 
greatly interested to find that Mr. Schwarz’s map ge 
the approximate position of the City of the Bridge x 
N 37°, E 90°, while the position of Shamballa was givens 
N 40°, E 94°. We noticed, however, that the map was wy 
roughly done and obviously not intended to be accurate. Fx 
example, the City of the Bridge and the White Island 
which Shamballa is situated were much too far away itn 
one unother. However, the nearness of the calculation of te 
point of intersection of the two lines to tbe position a 
Shamballa as given on the map was more than striking; t 
was profoundly significant. 

When these two intersecting lines were laid out flat a 
the angle between them determined, it was found that the 
were not at right angles to one another, but that the ange 
was about 70° 30’. If one were making the sign of the cos 
Christian fashion, the order of the centres would bes 
follows: from Adyar at the top of the cross to Ojai at the foo, 
and from Sydney at the end of the left arm to Ommen at the 
end of the right. 

One additional point was noted. The distance from the 
North Pole to the Tropic of Cancer is 66°39’, and from the 
Kurile Pole to the Adyar-Ojai Circle is 66°45. The distante 
therefore is practically the same. Has this anything tod 
with future shifting of the poles ? 

It is to be hoped that when these suggestive relationships 
are studied by members of the Society, other deeply interesting 
facts will be discovered. If so, the writer of this article 
would like to share in whatever is gained. This my 


be brought about by sending letters or other articles to 
THE THEOSOPHIST. 


THE ZODIAC IN PRE-COLUMBIAN PERU 
By C. ERCK 


ASIRON METS as well as astrologers seem tọ be little 
¿å acquainted with the fact that in a very ancient and 
unique South-American civilisation, called in history the Inca 
Empire, the Zodiac and its signification were well-known 
thousands of years ago. Mention is frequently made of the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans and other nations of antiquity as 
having been versed in the science of the stars; but we rarely 
see the ancient Peruvians credited with this knowledge. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that they, too, possessed 
the same tradition and that they were well acquainted with 
the science of zodiacal and planetary influences upon the 
earth, and the application of this knowledge to human life. 
Certainly, our knowledge about the development of 


‘science in pre-Columbian Peru is very limited, due mainly to the 


destruction of the documents and literature which existed at 
the time of the conquest. Ail we know about this old, long- 
past civilisation reached us through a few Spanish writers of 
the first century after the conquest, whose chronicles are not 
always accurate and have often been colored by prejudice. 
Among them, Garcilazo de la Vega—of Inca descent—and 
Pedro Martyr seem to be the most reliable. Garcilazo, in 
his writings, refers to a highly civilised race that preceded 
the Incas and left the magnificent buildings and sculptures 
of Tihwanacu of remote antiquity, which surprised Mayta 
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Kapak, the fourth Inca, when, on an expedition of conws, 
he reached the shores of lake Titicaca. 

Now, scientific investigation has proved that the rea 
Temple of the Sun, one of the most important of the 
buildings, had been constructed in relation to the major ang į 
of the declination of the sun between the solstices, tha’ 
giving 11,600 B.C. as the date of its erection. In orderh 
achieve success the builders must have possessed a ver 
advanced astronomical knowledge. We are not told whela 
this knowledge, or part of it, passed on to the Pirhua kings 
predecessors of the Incas, although it is probable that it di 
so, because we are faced with the fact that the Amautas, te 
priestly astronomers of the Empire, were acquainted with ti , 
difference between the sidereal year and the equinoctial yez 
and thus were able to rectify the calendar, establishing tk 
solar year of 365 days and 6 hours. At the same time—dunng 
the reign of Inti-Kapak, the fifth of the Pirhua kings, 3% 
years B.C.—they appointed cycles of a hundred and a thousand 
years. 

As time elapsed a reformation of the calendar proved tok 
necessary, and was achieved by a great assembly of Amauta 
under the Pirhua King, Marasko-Pachatulek. They establish 
ed that the time should be divided into twelve months 4 
thirty days and each month into three ten-day weeks. The 
five days which remained for the completion of the yea 
they named “little week” and they instituted leap-years, 
named, Adlacunkis with one day more added to the 365 days 
of the normal year.- The years were summed up into decades 
and decades of decades. A period of 500 years was denomi 
nated Pachacuti. In this form the calendar remained untl 
the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Padre Acosta compiled an incomplete list of the priacipal 
stars with their Quichua names, and he says that: “ the Pen: 
vians attributed to several stars different services, and having 
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need of their favor they adorned them, as the herdsmen 
adored and sacrificed to a star, which they called, Urcuhillay, 
and it is stated that this is the same as the astrologer’s Tyra.” * 

Padre Acosta also gives us the Peruvian Zodiac. It is 
composed of ten signs only; possibly the names of the two 
missing signs—corresponding to Sagittarius and Pisces—were 
already forgotten at the time he compiled his list. But 
Dr. Girgois, whose valuable compilation—Z/ acufto entre los 
aborijenes de la América del Sud—I am following through- 
out this article, says that we may be sure the sign Pisces 
formed part of the Quichua Zodiac because there existed a 
special worship dedicated to Chokilla Katua which signifies 
“Divine Fish of the Heavens ”. 

In comparing the ancient Peruvian Zodiac with the 
Zodiac as used to-day, it is interesting to note the correspon- 
dences of the signification of the names that both give to the 
constellations. The only difference between them is that the 
former commences with the autumn quarter, the sun’s entry 
in Aries indicating the beginning of autumn in the southern 


| hemisphere. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The old Quichua name of the Zodiac is Sukanga which. 
means “ Luminous animal ”. 


THE ZODIAC SUKANGA 
European ar Northern Peruvian or Southern 
1. Aries .. Kakatu chillay 


{The brilliant llama} 
Urku chillay 


2. Taurus oe 
(The brilliant male) 
3. Gemini «+ Mirku-Kokoyllur 
(The united stars) 
4. Cancer Machak-Huay 
(The serpent that moves 
backwards} 
5. Leo -» Chukin-chinka-chay 
(The curved tail of the 
hidden lion). 
i Sirius. 
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j THE ZODIAC SUKANGA 
European or Northern Peruvian or Southern 
6. Virgo ... Mama-Hana 
(Divine mother} 
q 7. Libra ... Chakkana 
q (Ladder 
; 8. Scorpio ..- Huakra-Onkoy 
; (Dangerous Scorpim) 
; 9. Sagittarius A (? 
ä 10. Capricorn ... Topa-Tarukka 
i (The ardent stag) 
i 11. Aquarius ... Miki-Kikiray 
(Time of the water! 
| 12. Pisces .. Chokilla-Kat’ua' 
P (Divine fish of the heaven} 
Kakatu chillay. In pre-Columbian Peru sheep were mi 
- known; they had herds of llamas and they gave the fis 


| 
| Zodiacal sign the name of the animal whose peculiarities mst 
| resembled those of the ram, their forefathers may have knows 
| in the northern country, from which they migrated, The 
epithet “ brilliant” is a beautiful reference to the heavenly 
“ Liama”. 
Taurus, the bull, unknown also in that ancient South 
E American empire, was well replaced by the word thi 
' expresses the most characteristic peculiarity of this animal; 
Urku, the male. And in denominating it “ brilliant,” they 
| again hinted at the constellation whose productive power ths 
| l male symbolised. 

i Mirku-Kokoyllur, the united stars, corresponds perfectly 
| to the name Gemini, given to the third sign in the Zodiacs d 
Europe and Asia. 

Machak-Huay, the name of the fourth sign differs slightly 
i from that other familiar to us, vis., Cancer, although the 
| underlying idea is the same, The Quichua word mach 
means stiffness, stupefaction, drunkenness, also turning back 
Huay is serpent, and so we have the stiff or drunken o 
stupefied serpent, that turns or moves backwards, This 


1 This sign is added to the list of Padre Acosta by Girgois. 
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is almost identical with the signification of the name 
Cancer. 

The Quichua name for Leo, is somewhat complex. 
The literal translation of Chukin-chinka-chay as given by 
Girgois is, “the turning round of the lance of the hidden 
or creeping lion.” May be the word “lance” is not a very 
exact translation of the real meaning ot the corresponding 
Quichua or perhaps this latter was a synonym for “tail”. 
Bearing this in mind let us look at the symbol! in use for the 
sign Leo: @& Where is the lion? What we see is a curved 
line, which well represents the lion’s tail, “turning round ” 
as drawn in the star maps. “Curving” would seem to ex- 
press more adequately the idea the Peruvian astronomers 
sought to convey; and if instead of the word “ lance” we put 
simply ‘‘ tail,” which obviously was meant, we get a perfect 
description of the symbol of the sign Leo: the curving tail of 
the hidden or creeping lion. No doubt, this same symbol, 
which descended to us from Mediterranean sources, was 
known and used in ancient Peru. 

Mama-Hana, the name of the sixth sign, signifies 
“Divine Mother,” a beautiful denomination for the nature of 
Virgo, although it does not explain all its characteristics as 
known to fifth-race astrologers. 

In the Peruvian Zodiac Libra is substituted by the name 
“Ladder,” this being the translation of the word Chakkana, 
another meaning of which is “ lines that cross each other”. 
The ladder points to the idea of an ascending and descending 
movement, and the crossed lines to that of equilibrium. 
Thus Chakkana appears to be an exact correspondence of 
Libra. 
The name of the eighth sign is the same in both Zodiacs: 
Scorpio—AMuakra. The adjective Onkoy means danger, 
disease, so that Auakra Onkoy signifies; dangerous, evil- 


making Scorpion. 
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Topa-Tarukka is, the ardent stag, which in this southem 
Zodiac stands for Capricorn, the original of which was no 
known in ancient Peru. The transmutation of the cold nature 
of the sign into the opposite ardent one, obviously is due ty 
the fact that in the southern hemisphere it coincides with the 
hot season (December-January), when the sun isin its greatest 
power and its rays descend—especially in latitudes near the 
Equator—ardent as fire. 

Aquarius, is given the name of Miki-Kikiray, meaning 
the time of the waters and was chosen, no doubt, because in 
February the melting of the snow which covers the high 
mountains of that land, causes the rivers to swell and over- 
flow the banks. The great philosophic idea underlying the 
name appears not to be expressed by the Quichua words, 
although one would feel inclined to suppose that they have 
yet another meaning fas in the case of Cancer and Leo) which 
may illustrate that idea. 

The literal translation of Choktlla-Kat’ua, as given by 
Girgois, is Divine Fish of the heavens. The name, we see, 
is the same in both the Zodiacs, with the addition in Quichua 
of the epithet, divine, and the statement of the heavens; but 
differing from the name Pisces in that it refers to a unity 
instead of to a pair of entities, not conveying therefore the 
idea of the twofold set of vibrations emanating from that sign. 

We find these ancient truths preserved by an almost 
forgotten people of the past, and we see clearly that the 
astronomers of Peru possessed a perfect knowledge of the 
Zodiac and its inner meaning. This fact shows that the 
author of The Symbology of Astrology ' was right in saying: 


Looking back into the far past, we find that the signs of the 
Zodiac have never been essentially altered or changed, Different 
races have come and disappeared; different civilisations have risen 
and decayed; different religions have come forward, have waxed end 
waned, or have, in course of time, been altered, but the signs of the 
Zodiac remain unchanged. 


t Modern Astrology, March, 1928, 
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No mention is made by the old Spanish chronologers 
especting the symbols which the Peruvian astronomers may 
kve employed for the Zodiacal signs. But since they 
dviously used the same symbol for the sigh Leo, by which 
ve too depict it, they probably employed throughout the same 
iodiacal symbols still in use in our days. Later excavations 
my bring to light some knowledge in this direction. 

Doubtless the planets were known to those astronomers of 
dd, for they oftered worship to Kanchik-is, which means: 
tte Seven Luminous Ones. 

The chronologers tell us of a college of priestly astrologers 
tamed Huattuk, who by means of the stars foretold the future, 
ad by virtue of their calculations appointed the fortunate 
tays of the year as well as the unlucky ones, when nothing 
should be undertaken. This college was a department of the 
fovernment, its special work being to ratiocinate affairs of the 

tale; individuals were allowed to consult the Auattuks 
tgarding their own affairs. No expedition was undertaken 
without consulting the astrologers. 

This much is left to us of the sciences of astronomy and 
astrology in pre-Columbian Peru, that age-long scene of a 

t lendid civilisation of mighty and wisely directed human 
dforts—that now extinguished, once so brilliant, star 
of the South. 
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WHERE [SLAM AND THEOSOPHY MEET 


By Mary K. NEFF 


N his last sermon at Mecca, Hazrat Muhammad sounded out 
the keynote of his religion. 

Ye people, hearken to my speech and understand the same, 
Know that every Moslem is the brother of every other Moslem. Al 
of you are on the same equality. 

Raising his arms aloft, he placed the forefinger of one 
hand across the forefinger of the other, and said: 


Aiti lahati Aopataitasnatptakat atd kabs ipia sasiseei st ee ote 


Even thus are ye one Brotherhood. 


Know ye what month it is? The Sacred Month. 
What territory is this ? The Sacred Territory. 
What day ? The Great Day of the Pilgrimage 


Even thus sacred and inviolable hath God made the life and 
property of each one of you unto the other, until ye meet your Lord 
Let him that is present tell it to him that is absent. 

There is the great meeting-ground of Islam and Theosophy 
~~Brotherhood, Universal Brotherhood. During the lifetime 
of the Prophet, this principle built up, from the scattered 
desert-tribes, the Arabian Nation; after his death, under the 
four great Caliphs, and surely under his living guidance too, 
the same principle built up an International Brotherhood, 
among the many nations from Persia to Spain that came to be 
ranged under the banner of the Crescent. To-day the spirit 
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{í Pan-Islamism is abroad, and unites into a religious fellow- 
| ship races and nations wide apart, not only in space but also 
i manners, customs, and ideals. 

A religion that can accomplish this, the most democratic 
eigion in the world, can readily enter into the spirit of 
the first and only binding object of the Theosophical 
Society, namely: 


_ To form a nucleus of the Universs! Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 


To be sure, this is a broader platform than that set before 
telf by Islam; but those already trained to disregard dis- 
linctions of race, caste and color can the more readily 
transcend those of creed and sex. That this is true in the 
matter of sex, witness the emancipation of women of Turkey 
today. There remains the distinction of creeds. 

What have Jslām and Theosophy to say on the question 
i distinction of creeds? 


II 


The second object of the Theosophical Society is: 


_— 


To encourage the comparative study of religion, philosophy 
and science ; 


and whatever may be the practice of Islam to-day, its 
Founder, the Lord Muhammad, held all religions in reverence, 
and enjoined the same on his followers. It is written in 
Al Quran ; 
We most certainly sent Apostles to nations before, and 
| certainly we raised in every nation an Apostle saying: “Serve Allah 
ang shun evil.” And there has been an Apostle in every nation, 
Again it is written: 


i Say that we believe in Allāh and in that which has been 
' revealed to us, and in that which was revealed to Abraham and 
| Ishmael, to Isaac and Jacob and the Tribes, and in that which was 
| fiven to the Prophets from their Lord. We do not make any 
| distinction between sny of them, 
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Even as the follower of Islam is not to “ make an 
distinction between any of them,” so the Theosophist man 
tains that there is truth in all faiths; that the many facetsd 
the diamond the better reflect the light; and from the may 
colors of the rainbow is made the colorless light of the sun, 
Truth inheres in all faiths, past, present and to come, because 
—say Theosophist and Muhammadan—they all flow from the 
One Source, Allah, God. 

Indeed, just as Theosophists hold Theosophy to be the 
Ancient Wisdom underlying as a basis the doctrines of eat 
and every religion, so do the foliowers of the Prophet declare 
that Islam is fke religion all prophets came to teach. Surely, 
then, Islam and Theosophy must be identical in some of their 
phases, to make this identical claim. The Sacred Book calls 
Islam “the reminder ”—reminder of the ancient teaching 
forgotten or overlaid by time and custom, 


We have revealed to you the reminder, that you may male 
clear to men what has been revealed to them. 


This is the task claimed by Theosophy too. 


We revealed to you the Book with truth, verifying that whic 
is before it. 


Theosophy takes no man from his religion, but verifies it, 
vivifies it, clothes it anew in vital truth, and makes it a living 
power in his life. If this were not so, how could there be 
Theosophists in every faith under the sun-—-Hindd, Buddhist, 
Parsi, Jain, Sikh, Hebrew, Christian, Muhammadan ? Consider 
the words of the President of the Theosophical Society : 


It will be seen that no member is asked either to believe or to 
spread Theosophical teachings. Every member is left absolutely free 
to study exactly as be chooses; he may accept or reject any The 
sophical teaching; he remains in his own religion—Hinda, Parsi, 
Buddhist, Hebrew, Christian, Muhammadan ; and his religion, if be 
holds to it strongly, will color all his ideas. If he accepts Theosophial 
teachings, a strong believer in any special form of religion will present 
them in his own form, and is absolutely free to dọ so, But he must 
not insist on his form of them being accepted by others. 
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No person’s religious opinions are asked upon his joining, nor is 
interference with them permitted; but everyone is required to show 
t the religion of his fellow-members the same respect as he claims 


jor his own. 
The Society has no dogmas, and therefore no heretics. It does 
not shut out any man because he does not believe the Theosophical 
tachings. A man may deny every one of them, save that of human 
Brotherhood, and claim his place and right within its ranks. 


Theosophists realise that just because the intellect can only do 
its best work in its own atmospbere of freedom, truth can best be 
seen when no conditions are laid down as to the right of investigation, 
as to the methods of research. To them Truth is so supreme a thing 
that they do not desire to bind any man with conditions as to how, or 


where, or why he shall seek it. 


Tne future of the Society depends on the fact thai it should 
include a vast variety of opinions on all subjects on which differences 
of opinion exist; it is not desirable that there should be within it only 
me school of thought; and it is the duty of every member to guard 
this liberty for himself and for others. The Theosophical Society is 
the servant of the Divine Wisdom, and its motto is: “There is no 


religion higher than Truth.” 


The Society is composed of students, belonging to any religion 
in the world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above 
objects, by their wish to remove religious antagonisms and to draw 
together men of good will, whatsoever their religious opinions, and by 
their desire to study religious truths and to share these studies with 
others. Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, 
but a common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth 
should be sought by study, by reflection, by purity of life, by devotion 
to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a prize to be striven for, not 


asa dogma to be imposed by authority. 


They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study, and not its antecedent, and should rest on knowledge, not on 
assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even the intolerant, not asa 
privilege they bestow but asa duty they perform; and they seek to 
remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every religion as a 
partial expression of the Divine Wisdom, and prefer its study to its 


condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. 


Theosophy is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
teligions and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any, Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 

Theosophists endeavor to live them. Everyone willing to study, to 
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See 


be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed 
as a member, and it rests with the member to become a true 


Theosophist. 
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I 


It being quite clear from the above that there is no sueh 
thing as dogma or creed in the Theosophical Society, we come 
to the consideration of its third object; namely: 

To investigate the unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man. 

What are these laws of Nature which the Theosophist 
investigates ? Principally three—Evolution, Reincarnation and 
Karma. He lays his investigations before his brother Theo 
sophists, but his findings and conclusions are in no wise 
binding on them, each may accept or reject at his pleasure. 

The supposedly modern theory of evolution was never 
more beautifully and succinctly stated than by the Sifi poet, 
Rumi, seven hundred years ago, when he said: 


I died from the mineral and became a plant, 

I died from the plant and became an animal, 

I died from the animal and became a man; 

Wherefore then should I fear? When did I grow less 
by dying ? 

Next time I shall die from the man, 

That I may grow the wings of an angel; 

From the angels too must I seek advance; 

“ All things perish save Thy Face.” 


Theosophy fills in the details of the picture of evolution, 
tracing it from the formation of the Solar System to the 
development of the spirit in man, through long ages of 
planetary chains of worlds, with Life passing round and round 
the chains, evolving ever into higher and more complicated 
forms in kingdom after kingdom, and then through race after 
race of men, 

What is the modus operandi of evolution ? Reincarnation, 
the clothing and reclothing of Spirit in Matter, in form after 
form; the method by which Spirit ever increases its know 
ledge of, and control over, Matter. Reincarnation is nol 
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merely a law of human evolution; it is a universal Law 


of Nature. 

The life of the rose that dies returns to its subdivision of the 
nwaceae group-soul, and then reincarnates as another rose. The 
poppy that dies of distemper returns to its dog group-soul, and later 
reincarnates as the puppy of another litter.’ 

Modern Christianity and Islam have considered Reincar- 
nation as no part of their philosophical equipment; and yet 
when they have examined their Sacred Scriptures, evidence 
for it has been found there. Thus the Bible records Jesus as 
saying of John the Baptist : 

If ye will receive it, this is Elias which was for tocome. He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

And again, when Christ had given sight to the man born 

blind, some of the multitude who witnessed it asked him, 

T „Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
indí 

Thus showing plainly that the possibility of repeated hirths 

was within their knowledge together with the paying the debt 

of the sins of a past life in the present one. 

That this possibility of return to earth-life was recognised 
in the time of the Prophet is indicated by the verse: 


Until, when death overtukes one of them, he says: Send me 
back, my Lord, send me back. . . . Happily I may do good in 
that which I have left. 


The comment on this appeal to be sent back is: 


By no means. It is a mere word that he speaks; and before 
them is a barrier until the day they are raised. 
The coming back is not denied, but postponed ; immediate 
return is impossible because of a barrier. What barrier ? The 
intervening life in what we commonly term hell and heaven, 
first, the purging of the emotions from the dross of earth-life 


1 Ç. Jinardjaddsa, First Principles of Theosophy. 
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in hell, or better purgatory ; then the fulfilling and experien. 
ing of the ideals built up, but not realised, on earth. Wha 
that barrier is transcended—and it may take centuries of whe 
we consider time—then the soul may return to “ do good 
that which was left”; not at the Judgment Day, for theni 
would be too Jate to do good or evil. 

Again we read: 

How do you deny Allah? You were dead, and He gave yx 
life. Again He will cause you to die, and again bring you to life; 
then shall you be brought back to Him. 

“Then ” plainly has here the significance of “ so at last” 
or “in this way,” namely: be repeated dyings and being 
brought to life again. 

Further : 

He said: When will Allah give it life after its death? & 


Allah caused him to remain ina state of death for a hundred years, 
then raised him. 


Plainly here “raised” does not mean at the Judgment 
Day. And afterwards when Abraham asks: 
My Lord! show me how Thou givest life to the dead ? 
The answer is: 
What! and do you not believe ? 
Another passage suggests Reincarnation : 

Have you not considered those who went forth from ther 
homes, and they were a congregation, for fear of death? Allah said t 
them: Die! Again He gave them life. Most surely Allah is gracisus 
to people, but most people are not grateful. 


As for the Law of Karma, or Action and Reaction, which 
requires that every cause set going in the universe shall have 
its effect, with no possibility of side-stepping that effect the 
Law is plainly stated in both Christianity and Islam, The 
former says : 


As a man soweth, so also shall he reap. 


— e 
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And the latter : 


For all are degrees according to what they did, and that He may 
py them back fully their deeds, and they shall not be wronged. 

Divergence of opinion would lie in the administration of 
the Law. To the Theosophist it is administered, not only in 
the successive states of *‘ hell” and “ heaven” after death, 
but also in succeeding lives on earth. 

Finally I would point out that in Islam, as in all religions, 
there is, or was, a hidden or occult teaching; and in this 
secret teaching many things were explained and elaborated 
which were omitted or but briefly touched upon in the exoteric 
doctrine. That that is true of the Prophet’s teaching there 
can be no doubt; for in the Sayings of Muhammad we read 
that he stated : 


S The Quran was sent in seven dialects; and in every one of 
its sentences there is an external and an internal meaning. 


On another occasion he said to his disciples : 


I received from the messenger of God two kinds of knowledge: 
one of these I taught to others; and if I had taught them the other, 
it would have broken their throats. 

It is from this secret teaching that more light may come 
to Islam on the subjects of Evolution, Reincarnation and 
Karma. But it is to be borne in mind that the Theosophical 
Society offers no doctrine on them, only teachings; and, as 
pointed out by its President : 

A man may deny every one of them, save that of human 


Brotherhood, and claim his place and his right within the Society’s 
tanks. 
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THE FAIRIES’ POOL 


THE hawthorn bushes guard the pool 
Where only moorhens may be seen: 
Hawthorn and furze compose a screen 
Shading the waters clear and cool. 
Yet other lives we cannot see 

Are there, but keep their secrecy. 


The hidden kingdom is so near 

In which the Folk of Peace abide, 
Faintly their singing we can hear ; 
Hardly their lovely forms they hide, 
Strange ripples break the water’s calm, 
Music half heard falls sweet as balm. 


No earthly breezes eddy so, 

More fragrant than wild honey sweet 
Are those soft melodies, so low 

The ear can their refrain repeat 

But as a dream song in a dream 
Remote as starlight’s mystic beam. 


Far is the city’s hideous strife 
Ugliness, vice and misery. 

Here is the ancient magic life 

For ears that hear and eyes that see. 
Blind are the faithless, but we stand 
Within the verge of fairyland. 


F. HENRY 
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NATURAL THEOSOPHY 


LIFE AFTER DEATH 
By ERNEST Woop 
l I 


' 

[F we say that life is for experience we mean that 
circumstances enrich consciousness. A scientist learns 

by experiment, and while so learning develops his intelligence, 

PT so that after a given investigation he not only knows more but 
has gained in capacity and is now able to grasp a larger idea 
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{one containing more, and more varied, constituent details) 
than he could before. An artist who is composing a pictur, 
or a piece of music or poetry, formulates his idea in his mind, 
but while he is working it out on paper he is learning ty 
experiment and thus by experience in exactly the same way 
as the scientist. 

We are all scientists and artists in some degree, all th 
time. There are three lines—all human effort to know isil 
the nature of science; all human effort to achieve some pice 
of work is of the nature of art; all human co-operation, how- 
ever slight, is of the nature of love. Science teaches us the 
unity of the material or external world ; co-operation teaches 
us the power, and therefore the truth, of the unity of conscious 
beings. Art teaches us the still greater unity of consciousness 
and matter, that is, of what are sometimes called the sub 
jective and the objective. 

We have not stated the whole of the fact, however, when 
we have said that life is for experience, or circumstances en- 
rich consciousness. Consciousness is also for the enrichment 
of circumstances. Life does not consist in the subjective cor 
templation of possible circumstances. For each one of us life 
exists on that line of time where our consciousness meets out 
world. Without the circumstances consciousness would no 
be what it is; without the consciousness circumstances would 
not be what they are. 

My world is the world as specifically related to my cor 
sciousness. Ay consciousness is likewise ¢/e consciousness 
as specifically related to my world. There is thus a twofold 
education proceeding through the influence of the world and 
the consciousness, which are behind my world and my com 
sciousness. Because of this, there is tuition and intuition— 

instruction by experience from the world, and through 
contemplation from the consciousness. Surely if this were 
even faintly and distantly understood we should hear no more 
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| of subjectivism and the “reflection” theory as Theosophical 


philosophy or explanation of life, Theosophy is the under- 


standing of the whole. 
Every one of our activities of consciousness shows the 


same duality of nature, and in practice the same shuttle-like 
action. By thought we perceive and observe, and judge 
{which is only a deeper observing) the things of the world 
and the relations between them. But thought is also a creative 
power, Knowledge is power, not simply in the sense that if 
we have knowledge we consequently know how to act, but in 
the deeper sense that all action is knowledge and nothing 
more. When several actions are considered in consciousness, 
and the consideration ceases and contemplation of an action 
begins, the action takes place. To decide that a glass shall be 
| lifted is to stop considering whether it shall be lifted or not 
and to contemplate its being lifted, and that alone. Then the 
hand moves and the glass is lifted. The hand lifts the glass, 
but the thought lifts the hand. And if there be some actions 
which are reflex or involuntary in the body, they represent 
“lapsed” intelligence, just as a motor-car does, for we have 
made it and there it is, expressing our thought at the time 


— 


of making. 
Similarly the twofold action of Jove or human feeling is 


shown in its sympathy, which is perception of the conscious- 

ness of another, and in its active goodwill or love-power. And 

once more, the twofold action of the will is to be seen in the 

concentration of consciousness which we call decision, and i 

in the concentration of action which results in skill and 

therefore produces beauty, that is, in art. 

; If we have established an understanding of the double 
teaching of life, through tuition and intuition, through experi- 
ence and contemplation, we shall readily understand the 
reason for death and what happens after death. In experience 
we see what happens; in contemplation we understand. Let 
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us take the simile of reading a book. I see the printed letters: | 
a fraction of a second later I understand their meaning. Th 
understanding is always, at bottom, intuitive, or from tk 
consciousness. 

When the consciousness becomes overloaded with fats 
and a long period of contemplation is requisite for the uake 
standing of the facts, death is necessary. Death is the cess. 
tion of the accumulation of experiences. The experimetis 
and observations have ceased; now is the time for contemple 
tion, for the education of consciousness. The child hs 
learned some letters; now he shall understand their combine 
tion, the meaning of their unity. As people grow older objects 
make less and less impression upon them, because ther 
attention is more and more taken up with their accumulate! 
experiences, which are incoherent and confused. Even the 
most avid enthusiast for cross-word puzzles or chess problems 
will stop when he has collected a certain quantity of unfinish 
ed problems, and will show irritation if more are thng 
upon him. Then, if you ask him for a word of eleven tetlen 
indicating the Queen of Sheba’s little toe ring, he wiil say: 
“Oh, wait a bit; I must clear up some of these others first” 

It is the people who have most completely thought at 
their problems as they have travelled the road of life, and wh 
have thereby kept their minds simple (however full} wh 
enjoy a keen interest in experience for the longest time. Oi 
age comes late for them; for even the decay of the physicd 
body and brain are related to the loss of interest in experien. 
An illustration in point occurred in a statement made by tle 
famous physician, Sir James Crichton-Browne, at his eighty 
seventh birthday party, when he was asked for a recipe fa 
long life, and he said, among other things: “Those kep 
going longest who love most.” 

We come into the world to learn. We can say that th 
world is the scripture of God, or that the world is God’s schod 
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- for man, if we remember that the similes are not complete 


and we guard against being led into the false but plausible 
suppositions of subjectivism. We come to learn, but it must 
be confessed that at death we go away without having learned 
more than a fraction of the lessons contained in the material 
that we have gathered, in our accumulation of experiences. 
There has been much observation and experiment; now, 
there must be reflection and contemplation. The shuttle has 
been moving to the objective side : now it must return to the 
subjective, though these terms objective and subjective must 
be understood only relatively, and as meaning nothing more 
than gathering experience and thinking it out. 

What then, should happen after death ? The after-death 
state is the subjective result of the objective experiences of 
the life-period (or rather, body-period) just closed. lt is not 
a state for the meeting of new facts. The man is no longer 
sitting at dinner; he is digesting and assimilating the food 
which he has taken into his system—that particular food and 
no other. He has set going in himself many feelings and 
thoughts, for his experience is accumulated in the form of 
thoughts and feelings about objects and persons. Now he has 
to do two things—eliminate the waste and absorb the nutri- 
ment. He is to read a book, and as he grasps the significance 
of what is on each page, he tears that page out and throws it 
away, keeping the understanding and discarding the book. 
Thus he gradually becomes a wise man along the lines of his 
experience, and develops new capacity for thought and 
feeling, or the understanding-of life. 

The succession of two stages in the after-death life which 
is mentioned so widely, though often with great crudity, in re- 
ligious traditions is perfectly natural. Purgatory and heaven cor- 
respond to elimination and assimilation. If a dead man’s desire 
is to sit at his cottage door with a pipe and a mug of beer 
and a newspaper, he may very well sit there, as so many 
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clairvoyants and mediums have described him as doing. Bu 
he will not sit there for ever, because it will gradually dawn 
upon him that the cottage, the chair, the pipe, the beer and 
the newspaper are not essential for what he wants. Why 
should I read an idea in a book, if I have that idea in my own 
mind and can think it without the book ? In such a case 
the book would be a burden. Any experience would ‘be a 
burden if he had already assimilated its lesson. 

When men die they can do what they like. But they 
cannot usually govern their own likes and dislikes or wishes, 
unless they have been very much in the habit of doings 
while on earth. In the body “second thoughts ” are possible 
as they are not possible after death. It is the characteristic 
of the bodily life that it is obstructive. Even the brain and 
body mechanism, though specially adapted to the transmission 
of thought and feeling, are to some extent obstructive, so that 
if we have a desire or thought, before it passes into action 
another may come chasing after it so as to modify or even 
cancel it. J] might desire to strike somebody, but stop myself 
in time, that is, before the action takes place. Not so, how- 
ever, when released from the body and brain. When aman 
has lost that ballast his first feeling or thought will take entire 
possession of him, and hurry him away into the action orto 
the object with which it is concerned. Therefore, in the finer 
grade of matter which is usually called the astral plane, dead 
men and women goto and surround themselves with the objects 
of their desire. The desires succeed one another; when ones 
finished with, another comes out of memory or habit, Thus 
the dead gradually set aside their attachment to objects and 
establish states of mind and feeling by which they can in future 
lives make use of those objects for greater purposes of the life, 
instead of being held by them ina kind of bondage or servitude, 

But men’s attachments are of two kinds—to material 
things, and to their fellow-beings. There is knowledge, ot 
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the understanding of things; there is also love, or the under- 
sanding of living beings. Love in any of its forms (parental, 
filial, devotional, brotherly, friendly, ete.), is a greater delight 
than the fulfilment of any material desire. Therefore it is 
esential to any real heaven or truly happy state. Witness 
the well-known story in The Mahabharata, in which king 
Yudhishthira is depicted as going to heaven but not finding 
there the brothers whom he loved, he told the angels that they 
ought not to expect him to be happy there, no matter how 
excellent the climate, and how well-furnished the countryside- 
with all that might delight the senses of man, while he had 
not the company of his beloved brothers. He would rather 
go to hell if they were there; to be with them in that state 
would be more like heaven than to be in these beautiful 
gardens and palaces without them. It is a simple fact, yet 
known only to those who love, that we are true owners of all 
possessions that men enjoy, if we enjoy their happiness in the- 


ft 


possession. 
If we die without much understanding, we also die with- 


out much love. I have loved my father and mother, and wife 
and friend. But how much? Do we not often rebuke our- 
selves for not loving them as they deserve to be loved, and do 
we not sometimes feel how much more we could love them if 
only we would ? We have accumulated the possibilities of love ; 
itis therefore natural that when, during the purgatorial period, 
we have divested our attention of the material affections 
which occupied its imagination or field of vision, we should, 
by the same subjective process arrive at the state in which our 
love-desires come forth and create their own realities of the 
subtle world, in which we may love with an ever-increasing 
quality of love, until we have developed in our character a 
capacity along those specific lines beyond anything of which 
we were capable on earth, except in the most fleeting glimpses. 
in our rarest and best moments? Have I loved beauty and 
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truth as well as living beings ? How much? And do not we 
cherish these also from seed to bud and from bud to flowerin ` 
the “ heaven life” ? 

If therefore, some clairvoyants tell us that they see people ` 
in heaven enjoying the company of those whom they have 
loved on earth, amid scenes consonant with those with which 
experiences has filled their minds on earth, we can sy: 
“ That is not unnatural; your testimony is interesting, but we 
did not really need it.”? 

“ But how interesting to establish communication with 
the dead, and hear their opinions and descriptions of ther 
new state!” No more interesting at present than chemistry ts 
a musician. Each man will have his turn. Meantime it's 
better generally not to disturb their reflections. “ But can we 
not have some materia] evidence for the existence of man as 
mind in regions of subtle matter?” By al! means. It reason 
does not suffice, there is no lack of experimental sctence in 
this field. Read the researches of Geley, of Drayton Thomas, 
of Crawford. Consider the “ wax gloves,” the “ newspaper 
tests,” the “cross references,” the evidences of sensation 
without nerves and action without muscles; and you will soon 
find perfectly natural causes to believe in the existence of 
finer matter and the operation within it of the peculiar 
characteristics of the human mind. 


Ernest Wood 


(The next article of this series will deal with reincarnation from 
‘what will be to many quite a new point of view.) 


1 Refering to this *“ heaven-life,” the following is written in the Mahami 
Letters to A. P. Sinnett: “‘ Change there must be, for that dream life is but the fruition, 
the harvest-time of those psychic seed-germs dropped from the iree of physical 
existence in our moments of dreams and hopes, fancy glimpses of bliss and happiness 
stifled in an ungrateful social soil, blooming in the rosy dawn of Devachan, and ripenicg 
under its ever-fructifying sky. No failures there, no disappointments. There, all 
unrealised hopes, aspirations, dreams, become fully realised, and the dreams of the 
objective become the realities of the subjective existence,” Another letter seys: 
“ Many of the subjective spiritual communications— most of them when the eennitives 
are pure minded—are real; but it is moat difficult for the uninitiated medium fo fix ia 
his mind the true and correct pictures of what he sees and hears.” The term Initia: 
tion here refera to the final human initiation which makea one an Adept. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TIBET 
By DORJE PRAJNANDA' 


S° many incorrect and fantastic tales are told about Tibet 

that I feel I should be doing a service to many members 
of the T. S. if I give them a correct account of this little- 
known country. Having travelled considerably in various 
parts of it, and having lived with the lamas and people, I can 
report exactly my own observations. Many people read in 
our literature of the Adepts and Masters, and thinking that 
they can get into personal contact with Them by going to 
Tibet, come to North India only to find that official permission 
to enter the country is denied them, and then they have to 
return sorely aggrieved and disappointed. 

To begin with, Tibet is a closed country, owing to an 
agreement between the British and Tibetan Governments. 
Permission is sometimes granted to proceed as far as Yatung 
or even Phari, and a strict condition is that the traveller keeps 
to the trade route, so that he really sees very little. He is 
under observation al] the time, and usually has to return 
within a month. 

To be quite fair, this is not the wish of the common people 
of the country, who are most hospitable and generous, and 
welcome strangers with open arms. Visitors bring trade and 
money to them, give presents, and exchange ideas, all of 


1 The English Buddhist Monk. 
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which is very pleasing to these simple-minded folk. Th 
villagers though dirty and superstitious are kind and friendy. 
it is the high officials and lamas who, fearing they may lee 
their power, desire to keep the country closed. 

Another obstacle is the difficulty of travel. During the 
jong winter the mountain passes are snowed up and impas 
sible, while during the summer the absence of roads and the 
great heights (16,000 feet) quickly produce exhaustion ant 
dizziness, rendering the journey quite painful at times. 

But Tibet is a wonderful country, probably the mos 
wonderful in the world from the viewpoint of scenery. Te 
stand on the top of the Jelep La pass (18,000 ft.) and to se 
the rising sun throw its radiant light across range alter range 
of mountains is one of the most impressive sights the eye 
could behold. 

The religion here is entirely Mahayana Buddhism, which 
is divided into various sects. The two principal ones are the 
Yellow Cap and the Red Cap sects, which are mentioned in 
The Voice of the Silence. There are also itinerant monks wh 
wander from village to village and act as priests, doctors, 
teachers, and often magicians. The monks who are heldin 
the greatest respect are the hermits who observe no Vinaya 
rules, but live alone in caves in the mountains, living lives of 
terrible austerity and passing iong hours in meditation and 
prayer for the world. 

On the tops of many hills are the “ gompas” o 
monasteries where the red-robed monks live. Twice daily 
they perform long ceremonies to the Buddhas of Compassion, 
and to be present at one of these ceremonies, and to hear 
perhaps about a hundred Lamas chanting the Sutras, is aa 
experience not easily forgotten. The deep voices of the men, 
the shrill voices of the boys, the clouds of incense, the 
hundreds of flickering candles, all produce an effect weird 
and entrancing. 
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In some districts there are nunneries for women. These 
brave women deserve to be mentioned, for they often travel 
in twos and threes for long distances facing great difficulties 
and hardships. They wear red robes, shave their heads and 
tub red paint in their faces to destroy beauty and vanity. 
They can be seen in most of the villages, and their special 
duty is to instruct the children in the Good Law and to nurse 
sick women. There lives in a convent near Gyantze an 
od nun who is supposed to be the physical body of the 
Goddess Dolma, who corresponds in the Tibetan religion 
to the Virgin Mary in the Christian religion, This holy 
woman is worshipped as a divinity and is said to have 
miraculous powers. 

I met near Darjeeling a very old Shirpa {half caste 
Tibetan} who told me that when he was a boy he saw H.P.B. 
several times, and that she often came to his father to ask 
about Tibet, and consulted with him on the translation of 
Tibetan books. She lived at that place for several months, 
and afterwards near Ghoom, a few miles distant. I asked him 
about that moot question of H.P.B. going into Tibet, and he 
informed me that she started off with two ponies and a servant 
and was seen in Gantok, the capital of Sikhim. After that all 
irace of her was lost. 

And here I should mention a common belief of the 
people of these parts, that there are “secret Gompas,” or 
bodes of holy men hidden away either in jungles, or deep 
ravines or inaccessible mountain tops. They say that only 
those who have pra7zia or Wisdom can find their way to 
these places, to all others the road is unknown. Many times 

1 was told of the existence of these places. Perhaps it was 
into one of them that H.P.B. disappeared for a time. 

| I asked many of the high Lamas at Gyafitze and else- 

| where about the Mahatmas, who are believed hy some to live 

| in their country. To be quite honest they replied that they 
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knew nothing of them, and a well-known French lady, who 

had travelled through Tibet, asked the same question and 

received the same reply. They did, however, say that there 

were Arhats living in the mountains, but that very few | 
people had ever seen them. This reply seemed quite reason . 
able, or rather it would explain the tremendous gulf which 

exists between the wisdom of a Master as shown in The 

Secret Doctrine and other writings, and the ignorance and 

conservatism of the average lama. 

If it is true that the Masters desire to dwell in seclusion, 
then Tibet is an ideal place. High up above the work-a-day 
world, surrounded by almost impenetrable mountains, sparsely 
populated, and free from commerce or strife, such wonderful 
conditions are created that the mind almost automatically | 
becomes elevated and spiritualised. One can at times really | 
feel the great Peace. I often found myself singing with joy 
as I crossed the snow-clad peaks. The expressions “the 
dewdrop and the ocean,” the eternal All, “thou hast to 
merge thyself in Self,” etc., seemed to have a real living 
import. By day the earth is a brother, by night the very 
stars speak as the gods. Even the so-called wild animals 
are tame in these parts. 

There are strange legends or beliefs too among these 
people. Perhaps one day we shall know more about them 
They tell of a mysterious person called the King of the Worlt 
who lives in a wind swept desert, of a strange city, known # 
Shamballa where “ warrior souls” go down to Myalba to help 
the world, of another Soul that has just reached Buddhahoo 
and will be reborn in the physical body of a woman, 
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= of a Bodhisattva who will live in the lands of the Phetings 
oa {white races). 

pace But I must come down to earth again. Tibet is 2 
See wonderful country from the scenic viewpoint and there we 
Š must end. The Tibetans are very dirty and superstitious, 
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_aod the lamas are very ignorant and often crafty. Of course 
i 


there are exceptions, but most travellers will corroborate 
what I say. Of occult phenomena I saw a fair amount, but I 
have seen the same or better in a London séance room. 
Some of the lamas are mediums and under control sometimes 
see the future or get messages from those who have passed on. 
Their Astrology is largely assisted by intuition, so that from a 
cude horoscope they can often get a very remarkable 
reading. Magic is very much in vogue, and is usually of 
the black kind, the yellow cap monks however only use white 
magic for such purposes as driving away evil, bringing good 
luck, and curing diseases. In magnetic healing they are most 
successful, and use methods similar to those employed in the 
West, making passes over the body and then infusing it with 
the operator’s own magnetism. | have heard of lamas who 
could raise themselves from the ground by levitation, cause 
objects to move without contact, or suspend breathing for long 
periods but have not seen these feats. However some of us : 
who have studied psychic phenomena know that these things 1 
are possible, and are done in other parts of the world besides 

Tibet. 
In conclusion I am convinced that those who desire to 
know the Masters must do so by development within them- 
selves, and it is useless to think that merely by going to Tibet 


one can make that contact. 
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ECHOES FROM THE PAST’ 
(WITH COMMENTS BY Mary K. NEFF) 


i the early days of the Founders in India, two Australians 
played an interesting part. W. H. Terry, editor of ik 
Harbinger of Light, Melbourne, evidently a reader of THE 
THEOSOPHIST, wrote asking a number of questions which were 
asnwered in the latter journal, under the title of Fragments of 
Occult Truth, by Mr. Hume. After the dealing with life 
after death, Mr. Sinnett carried on the series under the same 
title, but covering a wider sphere—evolution, and later he 
gathered all these together into his book Esoteric Buddhism. 
The second Australian, who came into touch personally 
with the Founders, was Prof. J. Smith, of Sydney University. 
He paid a visit to the Bombay Headquarters of the Society 
in 1882, and was a witness of some phenomena there, an 
account of which in his own words, appears in A. O. Hume's 
Hints on Esoteric Theosophy, as follows: 
DEAR COLONEL OLCOTT, 


While the following facts are fresh in my memory I place then 
on record for your use. 


On the evening of 31st January, when the daily batch of letters 
were being opened, one was found to contain some red writing 
different from the body of the letter. Col. Olcott took two unopened 
letters and asked Madame Blavatsky if she could perceive simile 
wtiting in them. Putting them to her forehead she said oe 
contained the word “carelessly” and the other something abou 
Col. Olcott and a branch at Cawnpore. I then examined these letters 
and found the envelopes sound. I opened them and saw the words 
mentioned. One letter from Meerut, one from Cawnpore, and one 
from Hyderabad. Next day at tiffin Col. Olcott remarked that if] 
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were to get any letters while here there might be some of the same 
writing in them. I replied that there would be “no chance of that, 
as no one would write to me”. Madame Blavatsky then looking 
fixedly for a little, said: “I seea Brother here,” He asks if you would 
like some such token as to what we have been speaking of ”, (I cannot 
give the exact words). I replied that I would be much gratified. 
She rose from the table and told us to follow her. Taking my hand, 
she led me along the verandah, stopping and looking about at some 
points till we reached the door of my bed-room. She then desired 
me to enter alone and look round the room to see if there was 
anything unusual, and to close the other doors. I did so, and was 
satisfied the room was in its usual condition. She desired us to sit 
down, and in doing so took my hands in both of hers. In a few 
seconds a letter fell at my feet. It seemed to me to appear first 
above the level of my head. On opening the envelope I found a sheet 
of note paper headed with a Government stamp of the North-Western 
Provinces and QOudh, and the following words written with red 
pencil, in exactly the same handwriting as that in the letters of the 
previous evening: “No chance of writing to you inside your letters, 
but I can write direct. Work for us in Australia, and we will not 
prove ungrateful, but will prove to you our actual existence, and 
thank you.” A fair review of the circumstances excludes, in my 


opinion, any theory of fraud. 


Bombay, 2nd February, 1882. (Sd.) J. SMITH 
Apparently he was encouraged by these incidents to write a 
letter to Master Morya; but up to the time of leaving Bombay, 
no reply had been forthcoming. He proceeded on a European 
tour, and his correspondence was considerably delayed, as will 
be seen by the following letter; but very interesting results 
accrued which have never yet been made public. His letter 
describing them will therefore be of interest and value. 


Nice, 31 January, 1883. 


DEAR MADAME BLAVATSKY, 


Your letter of July 23rd from Bombay, after its journey to 
Melbourne and then to London, came into my hands at Cannes, on the 
18th of this month. I was very sorry to learn the reason why my 
letter had lain so long unread; and J trust your eyes have sustained 
no permanent injury from the severe inflammation. I trust also that 
you have recovered from the effects of the depressing summer heat of 
Bombay. I found the winter heat bad enough. You mention that you 
intend moving Headquarters to Madras, but state no time. so that I 
shal] have to address this to Bombay, with the hope that if you should 
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have gone, the P. O. will foward it to Madras. When I got Mr. Terry's 
note telling me that he had a letter from you to me, and asking what 
he was to do with it, I immediately wrote to you (18 October) tolet 
you know why I had not got yours---and that letter [ sent te 
Breach Candy. 


You think that my note to Morya was a failure—but let me 
now tell you the facts. You may remember that you concluded your 
letter with a P. S. requesting me not to be angry with the Brother. 
This was followed by a few words in red ink in Morya’s hand, to the 
effect that your advice was very kind and considerate (evidently sar- 
castic). But more than that. Inside your letter was a small envelop, 
curiously folded and gummed, and addressed to mein red. On cutting 
this open, I found my own little note to Morya, absolutely intact. 
My wife, who sewed it up, and other ladies to whom | showed it, are 
satisfied that the stitching has never been disturbed. At first] 
was inclined to think that it had come back just as it went, but on 
cutting it open what was the astonishment of all of us when | drew 
out a piece of China-paper with a curious picture on it, and some 
writing in red ink round the margin, with Morya's signature or rather 
cryptograph. The sentence began: “ Your ladies I see are unbelievers, 
and they are better needle-women than our Hind or Tibetan lasses,” 
etc. To me and my wife the last is as satisfactory as it is gratifying 
and astonishing. How did that China-paper get inside my note? Not 
by any means known to ordinary mortals. I scarcely dared to hope 
for anything so good when I enclosed the note to Morya, and I am very 
grateful to him for it. 


Iam encouraged to enclose another note for him in the hope af 
getting a reply, but I do not make it any test. I wish only for in- 
formation. But if he should see fit voluntarily to give me some 
additional proof of his miraculous powers (for with our notions of 
matter this affair of the note may be so designated) | shall be intensely 
pleased. I am more than ever sorry that I did not stay with yous 
week longer, that I might have had a chance of seeing Morya and 
perhaps becoming personally acquainted with him. 


When you mention the disappearance of my note to Morya, you 
add-—“ To all questions, I receive one reply—‘ Mind your business," 
etc. In what way were the question and answer made? By mental 
impressions simply? Or in actual conversation with Morya’s 
double or projection? And do you know why Morya took away my 
letter to you as well as the note to himself? (That is supposing he 
did take it.) For by so doing, your answer to me and his ow 
communication to me were greatly delayed. If it was he that carried 
it off, I should like to know if he has taken any further notice of it. 


You mention that K, H. now answers Mr. Hume’s letter 
directly. Does he also take away directly from Mr. Hume's house 
the letters written by Mr. H, to him? The whole thing seems to 
me so astonishing and perplexing that I wish to understand exactly 
what happens. 
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My wife desires me to send you her very kind regards. She 
hopes to see you sometime. You say you trust she will then believe 
a little more than she does now; but I think I told you that she 
believed the facts included under the term Spiritualism, and now 
she is quite satisfied with this last sent by Morya, feeling sure that 
by no known means could that piece of China-paper have been insert- 
ed into the note sewn up by her. 


With kind remembrances to Col. Olcott and Damodar, and 
all manner of good wishes for yourself, including stronger health 
and freedom from cares, and a more invigorating residence, I am, 


Yours very sincerely, 
(Sd.} J. SMITH 


P.S.: We intend to start for Australia in a Messageries 
steamer from Marseilles on 12 April—via Mauritius. Till, say 8th 
April, my address will be care of Bank of N. S. Wales, Old Broad 
Street, London. After that it will be as formerly: University of 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


EMANCIPATION 


WRITE it in wine upon a rose-leaved scroll : 
All wisdom J found hidden in a bowl, 

All answers to al] questions saving one-— 
Which is the body, and which is the soul? 


Yea! What is man that deems himself divine ? 
Man is a flagon, and his soul the wine; 

Man is a reed, his sou] the sound therein ; 
Man is a lantern, and his soul the shine. 


This sounding world is but a dream that cries 
In fancy’s ears, and lives in fancy’s eyes, 

Death lays his finger on the darkening soul, 
And all the glowing shadow fades and flies. 
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The soul is but the senses catching fire, 
Marvellous music of the body’s lyre— 

The angel senses are the silver strings 
Stirred by the breath of some unknown desire, 


Yet if the soul should with the body die, 
A flame that flickers when the oil runs dry, 

Stop but the heart that drives the strange machine- 
And what remains of this you once called “I”? 


Poised for an instant in the Master’s hand, 
Body and soul like to a compass stand, 

The body turning round the central soul, 
He makes a little circle in the sand. 


Shall death, that shuts the ear and locks the brain, 

Teach us what eager life hath sought in vain? 
Yet have I heard, so wild is human guess! 

This dullard death shall make life’s meaning plain. 


When this mysterious self shall leave behind, 

The subtle painted clay that keeps it blind, 
The ransomed essence glories in the beam 

That struggles with the dark embodied mind.’ 


u according te Le 


* Selecied and rearranged from the “ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
Gallienne. f 
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ATTEMPTS TO WRITE OF DISCIPLESHIP 
By A DISCIPLE 
THIRD ATTEMPT 


EADING about discipleship is, of course, always suggestive. 
One reads that this and that obtain in the life of the 

Path, and immediately one wishes similar conditions evident 
in one’s own life. I find a certain danger in that tendency 
ot the mind. There is a line which the imagination some- 
times steps over, and then one is in the grip of an illusion. 
From contemplating a thing as a possibility and trying to 
imagine what it would be like, one begins to believe it has 
happened to oneself. When I first read in Light on the Path 
that the disciple must make it possible to say honestly: 
“Master, I am clean utterly,” I was much struck with it. 
Immediately I set my imagination to work, to conceive what 
it would mean to me to be able to make that statement, From 
imagining this, I passed to the stage where | thought it really 
was true, I would say it with great dramatic force: “ Master, 


| [am clean utterly.” At such moments I felt it was the truth. 


They were, in all cases, times when emotion preponderated. 
Certainly, within an incredibly short time afterward, it would 
he abundantly proved to me that it wasn’t at all true. I would 
get very angry or hateful, or find myself charged with passion. 
Glancing back, I am quite glad of these correctives. It is 
painful to me to live in a delusion of righteousness. I want 


not to be deceived about myself. 
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The great betrayer in religion, to me, is emotion. | 
worship, one’s feelings are aroused and assume the sag 
judgment. The religious outlook on life is, I think, asv 
as the scientific; nevertheless, I do not wish to have x 
inner balance upset, or my mental clarity befouled byin 
emotion, however pretty. I wish, rather, to use emotion. $ 
I fix an unwavering inner attention on the Guru aniti 
effort seems to stabilise me throughout. 

When a secret desire registers as an impulse to belier 
it is really true, I ask myself: “ Is this the Truth?” “WI 
the Guru, looking at me, find it true?” Such questions h 
a healthy effect. One so soon desires approbation. Fre 
wanting to be like the Guru, one sometimes grows to ieel the 
one is indeed like Him. In certain authentic ways one de 
become much like the Teacher. When I feel that [ a 
successfully emulating the Guru-—usually in the matterd: 
quality—then I welcome tests which show me that [as 
mistaken or which occasionally show me also that m 
impression was right. 

Fundamentally, I do not desire to be like the Guru | 
desire to be myself. But in the attributes of character | 
desire to be as like Him as possible, I feel that e 
rather smilingly knows that I can become only mysetit, 
the end, | 


FOURTH ATTEMPT 


The like or dislike of others has a definite effect upon me 
At the dislike of those who are my equals, instinctively Ld 
on a shell of callousness. The dislike of superiors causes m 
to wilt perceptibly; it blights and crushes. But the likingd 
others makes me feel stronger, more expansive. When! 
reflect upon the Guru, the effect is expansive, like a flower: 
which opens to warmth from the sun. In such warmth,! 
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seem then to grow, to open up within, turning my inner gaze 
in deep veneration upon the source of the light. 

From this personal observation, I feel that I have per- 
ceived the adumbration of a law which will hold in my 
relation with others. Without vainglory, it must become true 
of me some day, that I do draw out of others their inner 
beauty and their inner strength, not for my own gratification, 
but because it is the way of growth. 


a 


, if you invite doubt into your heart and into your 
mind, and if you pursue that doubt logically into all the 
corridors, avenues and shades of the mind and the heart, and 
relentlessly scrutinise and examine all things, then what 
remains will be of your own knowledge and hence the 
absolute, the eternal. 

i I would give the waters that shall quench your 
thirst, that shall bring forth green shoots from the dead stumps 
of yesterday. But before you can drink of those waters, you 
must understand intelligently, you must have your mind and 
your heart clean, unprejudiced, full, at whatever stage of life 
you may be. 

Of the measure of that understanding each one must 
decide for himself. No one else can give you the knowledge 
of your advance, of your progress, of your attainment. If any 
one were able to do that it would be a betrayal of the Truth. 


From Life the Goal J. KRISHNAMURTI 


Qaran 


THE NEW NOTE IN PROPAGANDA 
By SIDNEY RANSOM 


“PROPAGANDA” will generally be taken to mean the mala 
spreading of some particular principle or doctrine. The methold 
spreading the “good news” have sometimes seemed unwise a 
intolerant, and where this is really so, the inner meaning and pupe 
of propaganda have necessarily been lost sight of. Certainly we ea 
say of Theosophical propaganda, that by the very nature of thig, 
an intolerant propagandist cannot be a Theosophist! None of usam 
yet 100% Theosophist, and to the extent that our propaganda is 
intolerant, is our real work rendered impotent. 


The methods for obtaining an immediate result are differen 
from where a lasting one is aimed at. At least, immediate results 
do not generally last in the form of the original conversa 
Unwilling voters may be lured to the polling booth after a wess 
lightning campaign, and the candidate duly elected, but every polilicd 
worker knows that the result might easily be reversed ata freh 
election, even in a few week’s time. To obtain an immediate result, 
the gallery is remembered, concessions made, popular prejudice 
satisfied, but if one is working for a deeper and more lasting resili, 
one that can never be counted in mere votes, then the methods have 
to be deeper. The methods here need to be largely impersoml. 
Popularity may come to such a propagandist, or may not come-h 
is largely indifferent to either. He may use the popularity whenit 
comes his way, but the cause is almost lost when he seeks popularity 
for its own sake. If the desired result be votes, or increase 
membership, or new Lodges, then we must be frank with ourselves. 
If we are not working primarily for such results, then there can bem 
cause for discouragement if they do not come. Workers in move 
ments which may, perhaps, be called “ spiritual” would have been 
saved much misgiving, had they been clearer as to wht 
kind of “results” they were seeking. The true pioneer is 
working for results which he may never see in this life 
He holds views of to-morrow, rather than of to-day, but there is 
much joy in the struggling against the inattention and satisfactions o 
the crowd. Popular propaganda is very pleasant, for however strog 
are the odds against one, there is also a strong body of opinion witt 
one. The advocate of causes which have not yet become populis 
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has his peculiar difficulties and trials, while having his peculiar 
rewards. But we should frankly determine what kind of propaganda 
we intend following, and then not confuse the issue. Results are 
certain, but we reap exactly what we sow. A wseful slogan for a 
pioneer is “one man with God is a majority.” but he must avoid the 
danger of thinking God is not also with the other fellow. The pioneer 
needs the support of confidently realising that God is with him. 


For some time now, workers have been questioning whether the 
holding of many meetings is the best method for the needs of to-day. 
Lecturing used to be the chief activity, but something more than 
lecturing is needed. Something deeper. something more real. Not 
that a lecture cannot be both real and deep, bui it is hardly possible 
to guarantee those conditions for 52 occasions every year. It is 
not that the message is not a good one. and is not needed by the 
world. but the practical point is whether a Theosophical platform 
happens to be the most efficient way of spreading the truth in that 
form. And if it is not the most acceptable way, it is probably not the 
most efficient. We find that teachings which Lodges gave twenty 
years ago to a comparatively unreceptive world are now being widely 
spread by several movements, and being gladly received. When this 
is seen to be so, a Lodge or a Section might well ask: What then is 
our function ? in what way can we specifically help? A lecturer 
recently gave a lecture on “ Thought Forms” to a local semi-scientific 
Society. The Hail was full, the reception most cordial, and the 
acceptance of a fee insisted upon. The same lecturer (who was a 

. 5. member) gave the same lecture a few days later to a public 
meeting organised by the Theosophical Society in a flourishing town. 
The audience was five. 

If our teachings are being widely spread, and are being received 
through other channels than ours, then we should rejoice and ask: 
what is the next job? The bel‘ef ina “ life-after-death,” for instance, 
has been taken up by so many Societies and well-known men an 
women, that our voice is hardly needed. But what we could do, 
would be to contribute some solid evidence abaut the Life after Death. 
We could however, develop the cultural side of Theosophy, be as 
responsible a body as any other body of students, so that our findings 
would be held as responsible contributions to Knowledge. The same 
should apply to such problems as Race-development, Psychology, 
Education, and soon. To bring this about, we need to fulfil more and 
more the true function of the Theosophical Society. In the early days 
of its history, there were deep and precious truths that bound 
members into a brotherhood which nothing could ever really 
destroy, As propaganda—in the ordinary sense—became popular, the 
truths became watered-down. Lodge Meetings should become more 
and more esoteric. They should be as something quite apart from the 
activities and opinions of the outer world. At these Lodge Meetings, 
we should determine, that at all costs brotherhood shal? be realised, 
and from those meetings we should go forth refreshed, re-dedicated. 
The Lodge Meetings should be something quite different from any- 
thing else. And as to our public work, our lectures and lecturers 
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want overhauling, and we should be aiming towards giving by 
world the fruits of Lodge Meetings. 


I have long come to the conclusion that our public meetings 
not prepared for enough. Presidents of Lodges have been seen consult 
ing their syllabus just as the meeting begins {usually late} to see wht 
was on that night. Actually, what was on should have been vey 
much in the consciousness of the President and members for may 
days before the meeting, prepared for as members are supposed 
know how to prepare. A certain successful Lodge owes its powerd 
helping the town in which it lives to the fact, I believe, that th 
President and Secretary visit the Lodge room every morning beln 
breakfast, for meditation. I commend that Lodge to my felm: 
members. For the preparation to be adequate, an ordinary Lodge œ 
hardly be expected to provide more than one lecture each month. Bu 
that one lecture should be really worth while. Well prepared, suitabs 
advertised, regarded definitely as service. Indeed, in the religous 
sense, the meeting itself could quite usefully be regarded aa 
“ service” wherein, not only the lecturer but each member is doinghis 
bit. If in Lodge meetings, we may be said to receive, then at the 
public lecture meetings we ought all to be specially giving. 


I have found that a number of Drawing Room meetings ar 
excellent for feeding a subsequent public lecture. If a Lodge 
member in each of half-a-dozen districts had a meeting in his ow 
home for friends and enquirers, once a month, it would be found thal 
the value of personal influence, and homeliness of friendly discussion, 
will bring about a far greater “ result” than will a number of public 
study classes, or weekly lectures. On a mere matter of expense. 
too, it may be found that the hiring of a public room, printed notices, 
etc., will represent a sum which could be more efficiently used by 
holding an at-home once a month, for which personal invitatios 
would be given. 


If our work is to increase in understanding and friendliness, we 
need to be concerned with finding the best way of deingit. Iam 
convinced that the weekly public lectures will not do it. Bishp 
Leadbeater, I understand, lays much store on having Socials, and 
here is a possibility to explore. The test of a Social’s success is: does 
it appreciably increase the spread of understanding and friendliness? 


The new note in Propaganda, surely, will be an individus! one. 
There should be no doubt as to “ whence cometh our strength” if 
we are living examples of Theosophy, centres for the Divine Wisdom. 
As we individually reach the poise of self-knowledge, the Pese 
that comes from understanding, so will our loved Society becom 
recognised as a body of earnest students, whose contributions to the 
sum of human knowledge are as acceptable as from any other earnes| 
band of sincere seekers. In those days, there will be no cal for 
propaganda, as now we propagand. “ Theosophy” will be know 
again as, what it was once described by Max Muller “ the highest 
knowledge of God within the human mind ”, 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


[A Review of Bernard Shaw’s book: An Intelligent Women’s 
Guide of Socialism and Capitalism.] 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW has written a new book—on Socialism: An 
Intelligent Woman's Guide of Socialism and Capitalism. He says in the 
foreword that he was asked by a woman of his acquaintance, “ What 
is Socialism?” and to answer her satisfactorily he had to write 


the book. 


He explains that there are few people in the world, including 
many of the so-called Socialists, who know what Socialism really is. 
To most minds, Socialists, Syndicalists, Communists, Bolsheviks, 
Anarchists and Laborites are all the same thing, and there never was 
a greater error. A Socialist is interested only in the proposition to 
divide up the national income in a new way, and Shaw dreams of 
doing it without revolution, war, and the tragedies of starvation 
and misery. 


“Practical Socialism must proceed by the Government nation- 
alising our industries one at a time by a series of properly 
compensated expropriations, after an elaborate preparation for the 
administration by a body of civil servants who will consist largely of 
the old employees, but who will be controlled and financed by 
Governmental departments, manned by public servants very superior 
in average ability, training and social dignity to the commercial 
profiteers and financial gamblers who now have all our livelihoods at 
their mercy. A very few nationalisations affected with popular 
support will make nationalisation as normal a part of our social policy 
as old age pensions are now, though it seems only the other day that 
such pensions were denounced as rank Communism, which indeed 
they are. When this happened there would be for the workers only a 
change of masters, to which they are so accustomed that it would not 
strike them as a change at all, whilst it would be also a change in the 
remuneration, dignity and certainty of employment, which is just 
what they are always clamoring for.” 


According to Mr. Shaw, the change should be parliamentary and 
not as the result of a civil or class war. During the last few years, 
there have been very serious coal strikes in the United States and 
England, and the Socialists of both countries have pleaded constantly 
for the nationalisation of the mines—the present owners to be paid 
with funds raised by a general taxation. The first step on the Socialist 
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programme of nationalisation is the taking over of the coal mines ni. 
ways and banks. “We have plenty of nationalisation at presat; 
army, navy, civil service, post, telegraphs, telephones, roads ant 
bridges, lighthouses and royal dockyards and arsenals are all nationalis 
ed services and anyone declaring they are unnatural crimes would: 
transferred to the county lunatic asylum, also a national institution 
We have much more in the form called municipalisation ; thus we @ 
publicly owned electric light works, gas works, water works, imm 
baths and washhouses, public health services, libraries, pictur 
galleries, museums, lavatories, parks, and piers with pavilions and 
bands and stages, besides many other public services which conem 
the maintenance of the Empire, and of which the public knows nothing 
Most of them could be done by priva'e companies and shops, inde 
many of them are done at present partly by private enterprises snd 
partly by public. Municipal supply is cheaper and with honest am 
capable management will always be cheaper than the private company 
supply . . . because it pays less for its capital, less for its manage 
ment, and nothing at all for profits—this triple advantage going to tk 
consumer in cheapness.” 


The author of The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism ad 
Capitalism suggests the ways in which a true Socialist Government 
would affect the different kinds of workers, the leisure classes, wma, 
children, and religion. Throughout the entire reading of the but, 
one is impressed with his gentleness, and genuime Sense of justice. 
There is never a sharp or caustic word, and he is dealing witha 
subject on which men so easily lose their heads! He started lifeasa 
poor man, but now belongs to the capitalist class and so cannot be 
accused of speaking of sour grapes. Until one has read this book, it 
is impossible to appreciate the finesse with which he had covered ali 
the details. Here is one of the things he says about women. 


“When Ibsen said the hope of the world lay in the women and 
the workers he was neither a sentimentalist nor a demagogue. They 
are as foolish as men in many ways. but they have had to devote 
themselves to life whilst men have had to devote themseives to death, 
and that makes a vital difference in male and female religion. 
Women have been forced to fear whilst men have been forced to dare: 
the heroism of a woman is to nurse and protect life, and ofa man to 
destroy it and court death. But the homicidal heroes are often abjed 
cowards in the face of new ideas, and veritable “ Weary Willies” 
when they are asked to think. Their heroism is politically mischievoys 
and useless. Knowing instinctively that if they thought about whit 
they do, they might find themselves unable to do it, they are afraid 
to think. That is why the heroine has to think for them, even to the 
extent of often having no time left to think for herself. She needs 
more and not less courage than a man, and this she must get froma 
creed that will not bear thinking of without becoming incredible. 


“ All courage is religious, without religion we are cowards, Le 
us then assume that you have a religion, and that the most important 
question you have to ask about Socialism is whether it will be hostile 
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to that religion. The reply is quite simple. If your religion requires 
that incomes shall be unequal, Socialism will do all it can to persecute 
it out of existence . . . if your religion is compatible with 
equality of income there is no reason on earth to fear that a Socialist 
Government will treat it or you any worse than any other sort of 
Government; and it would certainly save you from the private 
persecution enforced by threats of loss of employment, to which you 
ire subject under Capitalism to-day, if you are in the employment of 
a bigot.” 


Shaw says what has made the real difference between the 
Duchess and the charwoman is the difference in the income of the 
two. The charwoman’s family has never had the leisure to cultivate 
any graces. He says that, after all. what the workers are struggling 
for is more leisure—they want time to use as they please-—the 
present generation, if they found themselves with more leisure might 
not use it to improve themselves but this generation will die off and 
those to come would make a better use of it. 


Work would be compulsory under a Socialist Government such 
as he outlines—every able-bodied man and woman would have to do 
his or her share according to his or her talents or qualifications. 
People would be induced to do the more uncongenial tasks by giving 
them less working hours—that is, they should have more leisure 
than the workers in the pleasanter fields. 


As for the thinkers—their working hours are never measured 
by the time-clock, anyway. They are the most worthy people of 
the world and generally have the smallest incomes under the 
capitalist rule. 


“Great astronomers, chemists, mathematicians, physicists, 
philosophers, explorers, discoverers, teachers, preachers, socialogists, 
and saints may be so poor that their wives are worn out in a constant 
struggle to keep up appearances and make both ends meet ; but the 
business organisers pile up millions on millions, whilst their 
unfortunate daughters carry about diamonds and sables to advertise 
their parent’s riches, and drink cocktails until they feel so bad 
inside that they pay large sums to surgeons to cut them open and 
find out what is the matter with them.” 


Children should have an income from the State from the time 
of their birth and under a Socialistic Government the families with 
the most children would have the most income; and children, 
instead of being unwanted and ofientimes abandoned as now, would 
be sought after and they would have to be kindly treated otherwise 
they might seek a change of residence and would have no difficulty 
in finding it. 

Shaw is very adverse to the labor-strike. 


“The proletarian party inherits from Trade Unionism the notion 
that the strike is the classic weapon and the only safeguard of pro- 
letarian labor. It is therefore dangerously susceptible to the 
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widespread delusion that if instead of a coal-strike here ai 
railway-strike there, a lightning strike of waitresses inate! 
taurant to-day, and a lightning strike of match-girls in a faco 
to-morrow, all the workers in all occupations were to strike sim 
taneously and sympathetically, Capitalism would be brought tom 
knees. This is called the general strike. It is as if the crew o: 
ship, oppressed by its officers, were advised by a silly-clever atr 
boy to sink the ship until all the officers and their friends, ibe 
Passengers were drowned, and then take victorious command dit 
The objection that the crew could not sail the ship without navigiis 
officers is superfluous, because there is the conclusive preliming 
objection that the crew would be drowned, cabin boy and all, as vd 
as the officers. 


“In a general strike ashore the productive proletarian would 
starved before the employers, capitalists and parasitic proletaran 
because these would have possession of the reserves of spare {mt 
It would be national suicide. A favorite plea of the advocates of le 
general strike is that it could prevent war. Now it may be admitted 
that the fear of an attempt at it, does to some extent restrain Goven- 
ments from declaring unpopular wars. Unfortunately, once the firs 
fellow-countryman is killed or the first baby wounded no wis 
unpopular; on the contrary, it is as well known to our Capitdis 
Government as to that clever lady, the Empress Catherine of Russa, 
that when the people become rebellious there is nothing like; 
“nice little war” for bringing them to heel again in a patrick 
extasy of loyalty to the Crown. 


“ Besides the fundamental objection to the general strike th 
when everybody stops working the nation promptly perishes, applies 
just as fatally to a strike against war as to a strike against ther 
duction of wages. It is true that if the vast majority in the bell 
gerent nations, soldiers and all, simultaneously become conscieatias 
objectors, and the workers all refused to do military service of ay 
kind, whether in the field or in the provisioning, munitioning ai 
transport of troops, no declaration of war could be carried wt 
Such a conquest of the earth by Pacifism seems millennially desiret 
to many of us, but the mere statement of these conditions is suff: 
cient to show that they do not constitute a general strike end ibt 
they are so unlikely to occur that no sane person would act on the 
chance of their being realised. 


“The general strike is futile. War cannot be stopped by tht 
refusal of individuals or even of whole trades to take part in it; 
nothing but a combination of nations, each subordinating what thy 
call their sovereign rights to the world’s good, or at least to the gw 
of the combination, can prevail against it. This subordination 
: exists in the United States of America . . . There is 
no reason except pure devilment why the States of Europe, o b 
begin with, a decisive number of them, should not federate te the 
same extent for the same purposes. Here, and not in hal 
antipatriotic strikes, are the real hopes for peace.” 
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The raison d'étre of the book is to sound over and over again 
the one chord upon which the structure of Socialism is built—the 
equality of income. After every argument we find ourselves back 
again at that starting-point. And every argument is so convincing 
and logical and just that one wonders any man or woman could fail 
to see that this offers us our opportunity to take the next step 
forward in social evolution. 


“In the preface to some of my published plays I contended that 
poverty should be neither pitied 2s an inevitable misfortune, nor 
tolerated as a just retribution for misconduct, but resolutely stamped 
out and prevented from recurring as a disease fatal to human society. 
I also made it quite clear that Socialism means equality of income 
or nothing, and that under Socialism you would not be allowed to be 
poor, You would be forcibly fed, clothed, iocged, taught, and 
employed whether you liked it or not. If it were discovered that 
you had not character and industry enough to be worth all this 
trouble, you might possibly be executed in a kindly manner, but 
whilst you were permitted to live you would have to live well. 
Also you would nat be allowed to have half a crown an houc when 
other women had only two shillings, or to be content with two 
shillings when they had half a crown.” 


These brief excerpts can do no more than suggest the wisdom 
that is contained in this book and if they should have aroused in the 
reader the desire to know more about what is said in The Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, they shall have served 
their purpose. Mr. Shaw does not take the position of many 
reformers that his prescription will cure all the ills of society 
but he does say that the ills can never be cured without it. 


HELEN R. CRANE 


POETIC DRAMA 


In January, 1923, McCaLL’s Magazine, in What's Going on in the 
Worid, Stark Young, reviewing the Play of the month, The Light of 
Asia, furnishes, in the opening sentence of his review, an example of 
the newer and wider vision illuminating the minds of literatures— 
a vision which recognises the beauty and greatness of the writers 
and dramatists of other races. He says: 


“A great story is one that has significance for the human race. 
We apply life to it, going to it for a deeper understanding of the life 
that is within us and around us, for light and revelation. It becomes 
an illumination of our experience, a kind of treasure-house on which 
we may draw, and to which we add from our own store.” 
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{Exactly what the sages of India say of the use and valued 
really great epics in poetry and drama.) i 


The dramatisation speaks, of this old, but ever-new litenn 
jewel is that of Miss Georgina Jones Walton, who drew her insu 
tion from Edwin Arnold’s work and a study of the life and chart: 
of the Hindoa. 


The reviewer sees in Miss Walton's Light of Asa, not the 
highest production of which a playwright might be capable in thew 
of such fine material—but the fact that the material itself makes te 
play a success, “even though the vehicle that the dramatist has create 
for it isnot good enough.” 


It will be pleasing to Orientals to read his recognition of te 
ability of a Hinda actress: 


“In the course of the play, one of the most beautiful thing i 
modern art is presented . . , the singing, by Ratan Devi, inte 
scene in ‘Siddartha’s Pleasure House’ from her book Thirty indiv. 
Songs. Mr. Elliott Schenck has taken the themes for his incido 
music. “It is enough to say that the subtlety and mystical beak. 
the fine shades of meaning, the complete dream and vision of the 
story itself enter into these simple short songs as Ratan Devi sings 
them, and that her art provides the one full and authentic note i 
the production.” 


The World is fast narrowing down to a common centre at lem 
the world of the Stage, when Japanese artists, speaking not a wordd 
English, can produce a Play such as Ken-Gefi and the audience is alle 
to follow the meaning through the action of the players, aided ol 
by a synopsis. 


Some of the foremost artists of Japan delighted the theatre-gous 
of the Occident, and left that much-to-be-desired ‘better understand- 
ing of another race,’ in their recent appearance at Seattle's mc 
prominent Theatre, in December of 1928. 


M. V.S. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE Fifth International Conference of the New Education Fellowship 
takes place in August, 8—21, at Elsinore, Helsingor, Denmark 
Elsinore is 2! miles from Copenhagen and is a beautiful old town. 
Kronborg Castle has been lent for the Conference. It was the famous 
scene of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Built in 1375 and recently renovated, 
it is a fine example of renaissance architecture. Its main hall 
seating about 2,000 persons overlooks (he sea and i isa perfect setting 
for lectures. The subject for discussion will be “The New Psycho 
logy and the Curriculum”, Noted educationists from all over tk 
world will be attending. 
+ = + + + 
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The flumanisi is a magazine issued by “ The Humanistic Club,” 
Bangalore. Its objects, among others, are to promote Peace and 
Goodwill. and to make researches into Religion, Philosophy, Sociology, 
Psychic Phenomena, etc. Any adult is eligible for membership. This 
issue includes a fine article on The Comparative Study of Safism and 
Vegantism, by Mr. Narayanaswamy Mudaliar. He is at pains to 
emphasise that Re-incarnation and Karma are explicitly taught in 
the Quran, though Muslims will not usually admit that it is so. 
However the Safis seem to have realised both these laws for them- 
selves, hence many of them have sung of their experiences. Maulana 


Rumi said: 


“I have grown like grass several times, : 
Seven hundred and seventy bodies have I seen . . 7 


THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES 


THROUGHOUT Latin America there is enthusiastic preparation, and 
great rejoicing in connection with the present lecturing tour of 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa. To our knowledge, he is the first of our leaders, 
who is making such an extensive tour in that part of ihe world. He 
has taken the considerable trouble to learn Spanish sufficiently well 
to be able to deliver his lectures in Spanish. By this time he must 
have visited Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentine, and possibly 
ile, Peru, and Bolivia, from where he will continue to Costa Rica, 
and then proceed to Mexico. He is expected to visit Cuba, and Porto 
Rico, before going to the Theosophical World Congress at Chicago. 


It is only logical to expect that as a result of his tour Theosophy 
will gain many valuable new sympathizers, and that the position of 
the Theosophical Society will be strengthened thereby. 


Argentine. It is very satisfactory to read in Teosofia en el Plata 
about the steady and systematic work done in and around the 
different Lodges of this Section. There is a growing sympathy 
towards the Theosophical teachings both on behalf of the Press, 
and the Public. 

As a result of a letter of the General Secretary of the Argentine 
World- Piace League, sent to every member of the Parliament, it was 
recently proposed in the Parliament, that the name of * „Ministry for 
War ” should be changed into “ Ministry for National Defense ” 


Cuba. The Public Festival at the opening of the Twenty- rii 
Annual Convention was presided over by the Provincial Governor, and 
attended by several officials. The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Military District generously ceded for this opportunity the Military 
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band, and sent his representative to the festival, which was flow 
by a vegetarian dinner presided over by the Mayor of Villads | 
where the Convention was held. 


We read in Revista Teosofica Cubana that the Munitipliy é 
of Habana, as a result of the initiative activity of the local mente: 
of the Theosophical Order of Service, has agreed to recommeni,) 
observe on the llth November the Two Minutes’ Silence, anit 
think on Universal Peace, based on the prayer written by Dr. Bess 


AGE 


+ * * Ld + 


Very little work is done for animals in Japan, so Mrs Sunt, 
who is the Secretary of the Mahayana Lodge in Kyoto, Japan. iga 
maid in charge of their small place at Kamakura, near Yokchm, 
whose duty it is to take care of numbers of stray and sick cals ati 
dogs. In Kyoto her home is the only refuge for these homie 
animals. She takes them in from the streets in a pitiful contitim: 
houses, doctors, feeds, and exercises them. Recently the Japanes 
have been freeing birds, due to the passing of the fad for pet bitis 
and a few of them have been added to her establishment. 


SLE 


+ æ * + + 


The Theosophical Publishing House, London, asks us to draw on 
readers’ attention to their recent publication: Theosophy and th 
Fourth Dimension by Alexander Horne, B.Sc. It is the first Tho 


sophical volume on the subject and contains many dignam 
Price 4s. 6d. 


REVIEWS 


The quarterly magazine, Service, which is the organ for the 
Theosophical Order of Service is truly called “ A Review of Human 
affairs.” The Editor is Max Wardall, who is a real optimist--I mean 
a cheerful person with a determination to see things coming to 
fulfilment. So he says: “The year 1929 is roseate with promise.” 
He guotes a lovely thing from the Century magazine for November 
about our President written by one who signs himself S. T. Thus: 
“I am a sedate middle aged person who by this time has seen a 
good deal of life and causes and personages. Iam not a Theosophist. 
I do not share Mrs. Besant’s religious views, yet I confess I never 
can behold that gallant white-head without a rush of emotion. 
Round it one seems to see the cohorts of the poor and miserable 
and oppressed whom Annie Besant has succoured and fought 
for; miners, match-girls, omnibus workers, dockers, hungry 
school children, oppressed nationalities and India, And now at 81 
she is still fighting Ripe Wisdom, sweetness, humour and 
that strange peace of those who have come without bitterness out of a 
great tribulation and have reached the high ground where they never 
can be hurt or hurt anyone again. Doesn't the strength of the really 
strong lie in the fact that they require nothing and are ready to give 
everything—are giving all they have?” 

“A union of those who love in the service of those who suffer ” 
is the motto of the Order and is carried out in many ways, some of 
which are related: Prison Reform, suggestions how to doit; the 
Welfare of Youth; Humanifur—that is the name Mr. Robert R. Logan 
has invented for vegetable fibre fabrics that resemble furs; the 
rescue of Pit Ponies and the resolution passed at a Labour Conference 
that the Party includes in its General Election Programme that it is 
“alive to the need for further legislation for animals to prevent them 
from suffering needless pain.” Japan apparently needs education on 
the humane treatment of animals. The World Peace Union goes on 
apace under the skilful guidance of Miss M. B. Saunders. She reports 
that the Universal Religious Peace Conference held in September last 
at Geneva discussed the theme “ The Mobilising of all the Religions of 
the World in an active Campaign for Peace.” The Conference decided 
that a similar meeting be held in 1930—possibly in India—to be 
attended by 1,000 representatives of the 11 living religions. The 
provisional allocation of seats would be: Buddhists, 150; Christians, 
250 (Protestants, 100), (Roman Catholics, 100), (Eastern Church, 50); 
Confucianists, 75; Hindas, 100; Jainas, 25; Jews, 60; Moslems, 150; 
Parsis, 25; Shintoists, 50; Taoists, 25; Miscellaneous and co-opted, 90. 

There is such a variety of good things in this magazine that it is 
impossible to mention them all, but one should not miss the Editor’s 
“Ways of Health,” Peter Freeman's practical hints on Lawn Tennis; 
and Ada Barnett’s charming account of affairs at the Scout Head- 
quarters, Ommen, Holland. 

J. R. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed is 
an early number: 


Notes on the Buffalo-Head Dance of the Thunder Gens of the Fo 
Indians, by Truman Michelson; Lights and Shadows, by Aime 
Blech, Translated by Fred Rathwell; The Presence of Christinth 
Holy Communion, by J. I. Wedgwood; Satydgraha in Champaran, ty 
Babu Rajendra Prasad; Wisdom of the Prophets, by Khaja Kbm 
Theosophy and the Fourth Dimension, by Alexander Horne, B.Sc. 


OUR EXCHANGES 


We acknowledge with many thanks the following: 


Theosophy in S. Africa (December), Modern Astrology (Janan), 
De Theosofische Beweging (January), The World’s Children (Janan, 
Révista Teosofica Chilena (November), The Canadian Theossphy 
(December), La Revue Théosophique Le Lotus Bleu (December), lit 
(January), Bulletin Théosophique (January), The Vedanta Kesr 
(February), Service, Winter number, The Humanist (January), fk 
Messenger (January), The Australian Theosophist (September, Janan), 
The League of Nations (December), Review of the Year, 1927-198, 


We have also received with many thanks: 


Theosofisch Maandblad (January}, Kalpaka (January, Februmy) 
Heraldo Teosofico (November), Hinda Pracharak (December), Pre 
buddhe Bharata (January), Gnost (November, December), Pesat 
Theosofte (January), The Beacon (December, January), Revista Teoste 
Cubana (December}, Sirius (November), Toronto Theosophical Nem 
(December), Teosofia en ef Peru (November), Indian Library Jomi 
(December), The Cherag (January), The Austrutian fheosophs 
(December), The Vedic Magazine (January), The Vaccination Inqant 
(January), De Ster (January), Str? Dharma (January), The Star Revies 
(January), The American Co-Mason (November, December), Ranar 
nation, The Sind Herald (January), Allsvensk Samling (December), 
Theosophia (January), The Mahd-Bodh: (February), The Occult Reviet 
(February), The Sind Herald (February). 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, for Dues from lith August, to 10th 
September, 1928, are acknowledged with thanks: 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


Rs. A. P. 
Central America, San José, Costa Rica, Dues for 324 
members, Charter Fees and 38 Diplomas... aw 214 9 5 
T.S. in England, 10% Dues per May and June, 1928, £34-0-6 453 0 0 . 
» n Australia, 10% Dues per 1928, £78-2-0... .. 1,041 0 0 4 
1708 9 5 i 
A. SCHWARZ, 


Adyar 


loth September, 1928 Hon. Treasurer, T.S. 
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il SUPPLEMENT TO THE THEOSOPHIST OCTOBER 
: | OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 
I 
wi ; l’ 
ioi FINANCIAL STATEMENT ` 


The following receipts, from [1th August to 10th September, 4, 
are acknowledged with thanks: 


+ 
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i DONATIONS 


| Rs, A. P. 
: i T.S. Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society, Adyar .. SHA 
New Zealand and India League, Wellington, £1-0-0 m BHi 


siida 


1 
= i ; T.S. in England from 
S i ; £. s d. 
— Wakefield Lodge . oes ee AZ 6 
= Gravesend , na . O10 6 
= Bacup ea a . O59 
= Stockport , ... mn „m O12 0 
if 
ie Bit 
HN 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ 
10th September, 1928 Ilon. Secretary & Treasurer, OPFS, 
NEW LODGES 
Location Name of Ledge De i 
George, Cape Province, George Lodge, T.S. we BEB 


South Africa ae 
Stoke-on-Trent, England... Stoke-on-Trent Lodge, T.S. ... 97-1% 
Satara, India ... . Samartha Lodge, T.S. we 18-38-1988 


Sriramapur, India .» Sriramapura „, 5, „e 288-198 
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LODGES DISSOLYED 
Location Name of Lodge nee id Ba ia 
Muskegon, U.S.A. ... Unity Lodge, T.S. vee 2-4-1928 
Evansville, U.S.A. .. Evansville Lodge, T.S. ... 26-6-1928 
Adyar A, SCHWARZ, 
10th September, 1928 Ag. Recording Secretary, T.S. 
CORRECTION 


In the list of New Lodges appearing on page xxvi of the Supple- 
ment to THE THEOSOPHIST, September, 1928, the name of the Lodge 
at Grand Anicut, Tanjore, India, should read as “ CauvERY ” Lodge, 
T.S., instead of “ Grand Anicut ” Lodge, T.S. 


Adyar A, SCHWARZ, 
Ilth September, 1928 Ag. Recording Secretary, T.S. 


The Theosophical Society in Czechoslovakia sends this list of 
Lodges with addresses, 


Place Name of Branch Presidant Presidents’ Address 
Mor. Ostrava ... Blavateka a. Mr. Josef Skuta ow. Ostrava-Kuncicky 290. 
Prague «e. Arjuns a. Mr. Vaclav Cimr a Prague II. Krakovska 17. 
Brno .. St. Alban we Mr, Albert Karsai ... Brno, Koliste III 39. 
Varnadorf . Adyar .. Mr. Oskar Beer wos Warnsdorf I] 137. 
Karvinna «» Jutrzenka .. Mr, Josei Drobise . Karvinna 1364. 
Michalkovice ... Komensky ... Mr. Jos. Parchansky ... Michalkovice 2. 


Horni Sucha ... Przebudzenie .. Mr. J. Suchanek e- Horni Sucha 347. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. Itis anm» 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to sm 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to ches 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are: 


FIRST.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood d 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religm 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by tha 
approval! of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious anteo- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will] whatsoever their religion 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to shae 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is notte 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiratin 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individu 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even tothe 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis ofdl 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession tl 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway to a fuller and more radiant existence. It 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these trutbs, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed as a 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ised world, and as members of all religions have become members of it 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H, P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever express, 
unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Edita, 
Adyar, Madras, India, Rejected MSS. are not returned, unles a 
envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 
international coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclose. 
No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. Writesd 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. 
Permission is given to translate or copy single articles intoctha 
periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to TH 
THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles i 
not granted. 


The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and Apii 
numbers, 


Annual Subscription (payable strictly in advance). Rs. 11-44 fx 
all foreign countries. Single copies—Re. 1, post free. 

India: Rs. 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, 
India. Single copres—As, 14, post free. 

Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormend&, 
London, W. C. 1.) 

U.S. and Canada: (Agents: Theosophical Press, 826 Oak 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 

Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents: Minerva Bookshop, Blavatskypari, 
Weltevreden, Java.) 

Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable in Rupees 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct lo Adya. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribes 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless la 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never it 
individuals by name. The renewal form, duly filled in, should inal 
cases accompany subscriptions. Ail communications relating i 
subscriptions should be addressed to him. 


Printed and published by A. K. Sitarama Shastri , at the Vasanta "Press, Adyar, Madi 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, for Dues from 11th September to 10th 
October, 1928, aretacknowledged with thanks: 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


Rs. A. P. 
T.S. in Wales, 10% Dues per 1928, £12-18-0 170 12 0 
» »„» France, R a „39-14-10 , 526 0 7 
» s» Greece Us as 210 4 
» » New Zealand, 10% Dues per "1928, $42-8-0 .. 561 6 9 
oo Netherlands, „935-0- 10 ace 1,256 3 0 

» » Uruguay, 10% Dues per 1928, including 1% dues 
for World Congress, £10 sea 8 0 
T.S. in Denmark, 10% Dues per 1928, £10-6-3 .. Say. 136 21l 
Sy Hi Germany, Acct. 10% Dues per 1928, a4. 17-6 ~ 64 9 0 
» 9» Austria, 10% Dues per 1928, £4-10 4 -~ 8 5 9 
» s» Bulgaria, " „  se-1l-0 .,, 46 12 9 
” $} Belgium, ” Ww nå- ioi ove 55 0 0 
» Norway 6-5-6 an 82 13 0 

Mr. Arturo Urien, San Jose, Central America, Entrance 
fee and Dues per 1928, $7 wai ase 19 0 9 
T.S. in Ceylon, 10% Dues per 1928 .., ww. «Cle 4 iD 
3,137 8 1 


Adyar 
10th October, 1928 


A. SCHWARZ 
Hon. Treasurer, T.S. 
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OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from llth September to 10th Octobe, | 
1928, are acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATIONS 

Rs. ap 

Poona Lodge, T.S., Poona City ~ BY 
Friendship Group, T.S, Order of Service, Claremont, $3... DRA 
Public Purposes Fund ... vee 1,930 00 
“ A Friend,” Adyar ee aca ise wow 4,000 0 
Donations under Rs. 5... : siy iti 
2,402 0i 

Adyar A, ScHWam, 


10th October, 1928 Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, QPF. 


NEW LODGE 


Location Name of Lodge abe cto 


Vienna, Austria... ».. Pax Lodge, T.S. ... a 1148 


LODGES DISSOLVED 
Location Name of Lodge Piran 
Jaffna, Ceylon ... w. Virya Lodge, T.S. we LUS 
Kandy, 5» %... .. Asoka shi de. 
Galle, ae Maitreya "Lodge, TS. tae do 
Adyar A. Scuwax, 


10th October, 1928 Ag. Recording Secretary, fh 


* These two Lodges became Centres. . 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOFHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 


objects are : 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 


any, It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and whicb 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. | 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. it 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to knox 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. I 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligene, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, ao 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, i 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed s: 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civi- 
ised world, and as members of all religions have become members dit 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taugi 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members, Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to asy 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upo 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly tp 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression theres, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, unless an 
envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 
international coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclosed. 
No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. Writers of 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. 
Permission is given to translate or copy single articles into other 
periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to THE 
THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles is 
not granted. 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
numbers, 

Annual Subscription (payable strictly in advance), Rs. 11-4-0 for 
all foreign countries. Single copies—Re. 1, post free. 

India: Rs, 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, 
India. Single copies—As, 14, post free. 

Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormond St., 
London, W. C. 1.) 

U. S. and Canada: (Agents: Theosophical Press, 826 Oakdale 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.} 

Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents : Minerva Bookshop, Blavatskypark, 
Weltevreden, Java.) 

Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable in Rupees. 
Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never to 
individuals by name. The renewal form, duly filled in, should in al) 
cases accompany subscriptions. All communications relating to 
subscriptions should be addressed to him. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL CONVENTION OF 1928 


THE next Theosophical Convention will be held in Benares om- 
mencing from 23rd December, 1928. 


Delegates will be received at the Benares Cantonment Station 
from 22nd December. It will not be possible to accommodate them 
earlier because our Schools close only then and there is no other 
accommodation. 


Delegates.—All members of the Theosophhical Society in good 
standing are welcome as delegates but each must apply to his 
Federation Secretary or Lodge Secretary and receive a card of 
authorisation to present to the Enquiry Office at Convention. 
Delegates must register their names as delegates with the Assistant 
General Secretary not later than lst December. Delegates unregistered 
at this date cannot be provided with accommodation. 


Non-Delegates (accompanying members) should get the permissin 
of the Executive Committee before they can be provided with 
accommodation. 


Registration Fees.--lt has been decided that as far as possible all 
the expenses of the Convention should be met by the Convention 
Committee out of the Convention income and that the Indian Section 
should have to make up no deficit. This would make the Registration 
Fee very high and to prevent this going up very high it is requested 
that those who can, will pay donations to cover the deficit which is 
expected to come about with the fees as fixed now. There willbe 
a Convention Budget and audit and any balance left over will be 
carried to the next Benares Convention account. 


Registration and Meais.—The registration fee for delegates requir- 
ing no accommodation is Rs. 3, for those needing accommodation but 
no food it is Rs. 5, for those needing accommodation and vegetarian 
food in the Indian style it is Rs. 12 for the entire period from 22nd 
December evening to 29th December, 1928 breakfast. Additional 
meals beyond these dates at As. 8 meal. 


For people preferring the European style the charges will be 
Rs. 20 for 5 days or Rs, 26 for 7 days for registration, general accom- 
modation, and 2 daily chief vegetarian meals. 


Those living in the Compound will be delegates and will pay 
Rs. 3 each member as registration fee. 


Each non-delegate accompanying a member will pay Re. 1 extra 
for registration fee. Children under 12 are exempted only from non- 
rk registration fee but their food and other charges wil] be as 
above. 


Members of Youth Lodges may pay Re. 1 for Rs. 3, Rs. 3 for Rs. 5 
and Rs. 10 for Rs. 12. 


Registration and other fees must be sent to the Assistant General 
Secretary (Convention Department). 


Morning and afternoon tea or coffee and other refreshments, both 
Indian and European style will be available at a separate stall on 
payment. 


Rooms and Cots.--A limited number of single and double rooms 
may be available for reservation at a charge of Rs. 7 and Rs. 14 for 
the period of Convention. Attempts will be made to.supply on hire 
new iron camp cotsat Rs. 4, ordinary cots at Rs. 3, and Chowkies at 
Re, 1-8 for the session. Money must accompany a request for re- 
servation and cots. 


No cooking will be allowed in the reserved or general rooms. 
Only under exceptional circumstances and for reasons acceptable to 
the Executive Committee will special kitchens be provided at an 
extra cost to be ascertained from the Committee. 


General.--Members must bring their own beddings, mosquito 
nets, necessary drinking vessels and lanterns. 


There will be common bathrooms and lavatories provided and 
every precaution will be taken to keep the lavatories as clean as 
possible. It is not possible to provide each room with a bathroom 


and watercloset, : 


In order that meetings may not be disturbed by children a 
separate place will be arranged where they will be properly looked 
after during the meetings and delegates will be requested to leave 
their children at that place when they attend any meeting. 


For permission to erect stalls for the sale of any articles, appli- 
cations will be made to the Executive Committee. 


N. B.—WNo refund of any kind will be made in case of delegates and 
non-delegates nat being able to attend the Convention. 
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Sunday, 23rd 


PROVISIONAL T.S. CONVENTION PROGRAMME 


ithe: et Sad aes sphere ete 


(Subject to Alteration) 


December, 1928 


7 a.m. Bharat Samaj Pooja (Gyana Geha). 


7.45 p 
8.30, 
9.15 y 
10.15, 
ll y 


Liberal Catholic Church Celebration. 
Prayers of the Religions (Indian Section Hall). 
E.S. Meeting (Section Hall). 

General Council, T.S. 

Breakfast. 


1 p.m. Indian Council—Report and Accounts, 


2 a8 
3 ” 
å y 
6.30 . 


1.30 4, 


T.S. Convention Presidential Address. 
Tea. 

Convention Lecture by P.T.S. 
Dinner. 

Entertainment. 


Monday, 24th December, 1928 


T45 » 
8.30 ,, 
9.15 ,, 
10.15 , 
li p» 

1 pm 
2 ns 
3 ” 

4 


6.30 p 


. Bharat Samaj Pooja (Gyana Geha). 


Liberal Catholic Church Celebration, 
Prayers of the Religions (Indian Section Hall). 
E.S. Meeting {Section Hall). 

Theosophical Educational Trust Meeting. 
Breakfast. 


. North India Conference. T.S. General Council 


Meeting. 

T.S. Anniversary. 

Tea. 

Convention Lecture by Dr. Arundale and Magic 
Lantern Illustrations.” 

Dinner. 


* These will be later in the evening at a time which will be announced. 


Tuesday, 25th 


7 am. 
7.45 y 
8.30 y 
9.15 p 
10.15 „ 

li ,, 

1 p.m. 

3 4 

4, 

6 ” 
6.30, 


December, 1928 


Bharat Sama} Pooja (Gyana Geha). 

Liberal Catholic Church Celebration. 
Prayers of the Religions (Indian Section Hall). 
E.S. Meeting (Section Hall). 

National Home Rule League Annual Meeting. 
Breakfast. 

Indian Section Convention. 

Tea 

Convention Lecture. 

Co-Masonry. 

Dinner. 


Wednesday, 26th December, 1928 


a.m. 

T ie 7 
8.30, 
915 ,, 
10.15 ,, 
i p.m, 

2 ” 

3 y» 

d y 

6 y 
6.30 ,, 


Bharat Samaj Pooja (Gyana Geha). 

Liberal Catholic Church Celebration. 

Prayers of the Religions (Indian Section Hall). 

T.S. Youth Conference. 

Admission of new members. Applications should be 
with the Asst. General Secretary by 8 a.m. in 
the morning, 

Breakfast. 

Women’s Indian Association. 

T.S. Order of Service. 

Tea. 

Convention Lecture. 

Co-Masonry. 

Dinner. 


Thursday, 27th December, 1928 


7 a.m. 


7.45 n 
8.30, 
9.15 p 
10.15 ,, 
ll » 

1 p.m. 


Bharat Samaj Pooja (Gyana Geha). 

Liberal Catholic Church Celebration. 

Prayers of the Religions (Indian Section Hall). 
E. S. Meeting (Section Hall). 

Indian Section Council. 

League of Parents and Teachers. 

Breakfast. 

Indian Section Convention. 
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3 p.m. Tea. 
4 ,, T.S. Muslim League. 


5.15 ,, Bharat Samaj Meeting. 


6.30 ,, Dinner. 
7.30  ,, Indian Section Council. Election of General Secretary 


and Executive Committee. 


CONVENTION CLOSES 


Friday, 28th December, 1928 
7 am. Bharat Samaj Pooja (Gyana Geha). 
7.45 ,, Liberal Catholic Church Celebration. 
8.30 ,, Prayers of the Religions {Indian Section Hall). 


STAR DAY 


Programme to be arranged by Star Office. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts for Dues, from llth October to 10th 
November, 1928, are acknowledged with thanks: 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


Rs. A. 
Burma Section, T.S., Dues per 1928 50 0 
T.S. in Canada, 107% ‘Dues per 1928, $12246 .. 331 14 
“o Yugoslavia, 10% Dues per 1928, £3-13- 2 48 5 
Mr. Kwee Siem Kiang, Koea a Kapoeas, Borneo, Entrance 
fee and dues per 1929, £1 Se 0 es 0 
5. in Mexico, 391 members, per 1928, £15-2-4 .. 199 5 
» ow Chile, 10% Dues per 1928, £17- 14-0 w 233 7 
Captain B. Kon, Tokio, Balance dues, per 1929 a 15-0 
T.S. in Scotland, 10% Dues per 1928, £16-7-6 ... .. 216 I 
a ee America, Due g '£369-16-8 .. 4,880 2 
aa RS Hed 10% Dose per 1928, '$8-5-3 wae .. 108 F 


_ 


A) OMonoronra 


n . 101 

= ” England, Dues, July-December, 1928, £25. 3-11 ... 331 

» Finland, 10% Dues per 1928, £10-15-2 ot oo 
a Sweden, Balance dues per 1928, £6-12-3 

Russian T.S., Outside Russia, 10% Dues per 1928, £4- 15-0 5 


T.S. in Germany, part payment of dues, per 1928, $2.6. ne 31 
» » Portugal, 10% Dues per 1928, £4-14-8 . i 62 
Indian Section, T.S., Benares, 10% Dues per 1928 dis `. 1,460 
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WORLD CONGRESS 


Rs. A P 
Carried forward... 8,378 6 4 
T.S. in Chile, 1% Dues per 1928, £1-15-6 a «23 6 6 
Indian Section, T.S. Benares, 1 A Dues per 1928 a 16 00 
DONATIONS 

A“ Friend,” Adyar es as iw „1,000 0 ¢ 
T.S. in Scotland, £5-9-2 .. aes hac we «12 05 
» 9» Italy, £0-14-9  .., fe bas ve 940-9 
» » Hungary for Adyar Day... ti. „4500 
9,674 9 0 

Adyar A, SCHWARZ, 


10th November, 1928 Hon, Treasurer, 1.5, 


OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from 11th October to 10th November, 
1928, are acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATION 
Rs, A. P, 
Etawah Lodge, T.S., Etawah ..- oe . $809 
3 300 To 
Adyar i A. SCHWARZ, 


10th November, 1928 Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, O.P.F.S. 


NEW LODGES 
Location Name of Lodge ppg e 
Gurzala, India . Gurzala Lodge, T.S. «» 12-10-1928 
Ville Parle, Bombay, India Arundale ,, " ves 19-10-1928 
Adyar : 1 A. SCHWARZ, 


10th November, 1928 Ag. Recording Secretary, TS. 
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l THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

' THE THEOSOFHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
| 17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
| itely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
_bumanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
| materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are : 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. i 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 

| nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 

' the results of their studiea with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer ita study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watch word, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
- religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. it 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to knox 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asa 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil. 
ised world, and as members of all religions have become members ctit 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
fact that tbere is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any 
school of thought which be may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 
| THe Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 


opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document, 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, unless an 
envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 
international coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclosed. 
No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. Writers of 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. 
| Permission is given to translate or copy single articles into other 
! periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to THE 
THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles is 
| not granted. 


The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
numbers. 
Annual Subscription {payable strictly in advance). Rs. 11-4-0 for 
all foreign countries. Single copies—Re. 1, post free. 
India: Rs. 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, 
| India. Single copies—As, 14, post free. 
Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormond St., 
| London, W. C. 1.) 
| U. S. A. and Canada: (Agents: Theosophical Press, Wheaton. 
Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents; Minerva Bookshop, Blavaiskypark, 
Weltevreden, Java.) 
| Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable in Rupees. 
Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never to 
individuals by name. The renewal notice, duly filled in, should in all 
cases accompany subscriptions. AI} communications relating to 
subscriptions should be addressed to him. 
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Printed and published by A. K. Sitarame Shastri, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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per issue, 
Each issue contains nearly 200 pages and is gouerally illustrated 
THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS 


ENGLAND. The Times: “Tho January issue brings that quarterly to the fortieth 
year of its steadfast devotion to the mission of providing a platform for infor- 
mation and opinion on Asiatic affairs—political, social, literary, educational, 
commercia!, artistic, and general 
list of contributors.” 

oes New York Tribune: “A woll-informed quarterly dealing with Oriental 
affairs.” 

France. Les Dernieres Nouvelles {Ciresbourg) : “La grande revue de Londres.” 

Inpia. Bombay Daily Mails “ 


. many emireut names appear in the 


wai ASIATIC REVIEW _® | 
| 


f special interest as affecting existing trade 
relations.” 


THE “REVIEW” PUBLISHES IN FULL 


Zeena RRR 
A useful compendium of information for all who have interests in India 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 
NEW FEATURES.: 


d. The Asian Circle. A Survey of Asiatic Affairs, 3. Netherlands India. Articles 
by expert writers on Java and Sumatra. 3. French Colonies. Special cou- 
tributions concerning Syria and Indo-China. 

Please send subscriptions or apply for Copies 


To EAST AND West DIMITED, 
3 VICTORIA STREET, 
Loxpon, §,W. 1. 
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INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 


KRISHNAMURTI'S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

INTERVIEWS WITH J, KRISHNAMURTI 

News AND NOTES or THE ORDER OF THE TAR 

ARTICLES OF SreciaAL INTEREST TO THROSUPUISTS AND Stak MEMBERS 
Reviews or Books AND EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

OTHER AUTHORITATIVE AND INTERESTING MATERIAL 


D 
9 
This International Magazine Contains : 


The subscription price has been mado unanally low iu order that everyone, 
whether or not they arc members of the Order of the Star, may be able to have 
this unique magazine. 


For one year: £ 0-4-0 or Dutch Floring 2°50 or $100 


The Official International Organ of the Order of the Star | 


MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 


Subscriptions to be sent to: 
EERDE, OMMEN, HOLLAND 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


| 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
| FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, for Dues, from lith November to 7th 
December, 1928, are acknowledged with thanks: 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


RS. A. P, 
H.P.B. Lodge, T.S., Toronto, Uues per 1928-29, £5-15-0 . 75 13 li 
T.S. in South Africa, 524 members, per es $19-13-0 |. 259 5 0 
»  Roumania, 10% Dues per 1928, £ 13 1 1 
| Hongkong Lodge, T.S., Hongkong, A members, per 
1929, %61 aS 79 4 «0 
| Barbados Lodge, T.S., 22 members, £5-10-0 _.. 72 «9 2 
Mi Emilio Traverso, L ima, Dues per 1928, ei . 1316 
. in Switzerland, Dues per 1928, £6-10-1 ... 8513 6 
E Lodge, TS., Hongkong, Balance of dues, per 
1928, 879 ... 102 12 0 
T.S. in Iceland, 360 members, per 1928, £16-5-0 .. 21410 8 
» oo» Engl and, 10% Dues per October, €12-15-6 .. 16813 7 
Perak Lodge, T.S., Ipoh, F.M.S., Fees and Dues of 2 new 
members, per 1929, £1 Ae tes . 13 4 0 
WORLD CONGRESS 
| T.S. in Wales, 1% Dues, £1-6-0 —... be . 17 210 
DONATION 
| Mrs. I. M. F. Thesiger, Adyar ws ea . 100 0 9 
B 1,215 11 3 
t Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 
lth December, 1928 ~ Hon. Treasurer, T.S. 
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xvi SUPPLEMENT TO THE THEOSOPHIST JANUARY 
OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following donation, from 1lth November to 7th December, 
1928, is acknowledged with thanks: 


RS, A. P 
Unity Round Table, Portland, U. S. America, 37 „ 18159 
18 15 0 

Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 
7th December, 1928 Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, 0.P.F.5. 

NEW LODGES 

Location Name of Lodge a a 
Budapest, Hungary ... Adyar Lodge, T.S, we Bhd 1928 

j 3 .. Platon „ 5 2 do, 

ee s ... Szolgak „ 3 bor do. 
Dobsina, Czechoslovakia ... Testveriseg Lodge, T.S. ... 2-5-19% 
Indianapolis, U.S.A. .. Besant Service Lodge, T.S. 9-8-19% 
Santa Paula, „ -y Santa Paula » oy OBB LGB 
Rosario, Argentina ... Orfeo y „ 209-0% 
Germinston, South Africa... Germinston i » 11-10-19% 
Aurora, U.S.A. .. Aurora ‘“ „ 26-10-1928 
Paris, France ... Rakoczy 2 a 8-11-1928 
Oran, 5 ... Activité S z 9-11-1928 
Toulon, ,, ... Libération a a 121198 
Fatehgarh, India ... Fatehgarh - y — 20-11-1928 

Fatehpur, »„ .. Anand y 5 do. 


LODGES DISSOLVED 


Location Name of Lodge Dale of return 


of Charter 
Huntington Park, U.S.A. .... Lynwood Lodge, T.S. ..,, 2-11-1928 
Chicago, U.S.A. .. Arjuna i ” ae do. 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 


10th December, 1928 Ag. Recording Secretary, 7.5. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOFHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour, 


SECOND.—To encourage ihe study of comparative religion 
philosophy and science. 
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THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws ot nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 

| Disms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
! opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
' for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
| reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
- study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 
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THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. [t 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. It 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants It 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asa 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ised world, and as members of all religions have become members ofit 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H, P, Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council carnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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| THE THEOSOPHIST 


| THE Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
| opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
| unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
| Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, unless an 
| envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 

international coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclosed. 
No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion, Writers of 
- published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. 
| Permission is given to translate or copy single articles into other 
' periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to THE 
THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles is 
not granted. 
The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 


numbers, 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Annual Subscription (payable strictly in advance}. Rs, 11-4-0 for 
all foreign countries. Single copies—Re. 1, post free. 
India: Rs. 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, ‘ 
India. Single copies—As, 14, post free. 
Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormond St., : 
London, W, C. 1.) i 
U. S. A. and Canada: (Agents; Theosophical Press, Wheaton, , 
Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents: Minerva Bookshop, Blavatskypark, ; 
Weltevreden, Java.) 
Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable in Rupees. 
Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
| Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. i 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost i 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never to 
individuals by name. The renewal notice, duly filled in, should in all 
| cases accompany subscriptions. All communications relating to ; 
subscriptions should be addressed to him. > 
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3 A useful compendium of information for all who have interests in India 
a £1 W 5s, 
3 per annum, ASIATIC REVIE per issue, 
a 
. J Each issue coutains nearly 200 pages and is generally illustrated 
3 THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS 
bd SNGLAND. The Times: “The January issue brings that quarterly to the fortieth 
AR year of its steadfast devotion to the mission te rovidiug a platform for isfor- 
a matiou and opinion on Asiatic affoirs—political, social, literary, educational, 
oa commercial, artistic, and general . . . many emirent names appear in the 
3 list of contributors.” : 
om ier New York Tribune: “A well-inforwed quarterly dealing with Oriental 
i affairs. 
poH France, Les Dernieres Nouvelles (Strasbourg): “La grande revue de Londres.” 
: ÍNDIA. Bombay Daily Mails “Of spocial interest as affecting existing trade 
os relations.” 


The following articles ou India were published in the Review during 1187: 
India at the Imperial Conference, by Tne MAHARAJA or BURDWAN. 
The Indian Co-operative Movement, by BIR LALUBHAI SaMALDAS. 
Rural India and the Royal Commission, by Sin PATRICK Faoax. 
“Post and Telegraph Work iu India, by 81k GEOFFREY CLARKE. 
*Endian Forest Admivistration, by W. F. PERREE. 

*India’s Cotton Problem, by H, A. F. LINDSAY, 
*The Indian Navy, by P. R. CADELL. 
Lectures delivered beforo the East Tudia Association 
THE “REVIEW” PUBLISHES IN FULL 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


3 () NEW FEATURES: 
E i, THE ASIAN CIRCLE 
: A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS 
=e _ (Published by arrangement in The Asiatic Review) s 
EE The Asian Circle is conducted by a group with personal knowledge of the varioas 
Ee () giving to the public au informed, progressive, and disinterested view of Asian 
aR affairs, both in detail and asa whole. {ts membership includes s 
Sora THE Ricut Hon. Loro Meston, K.C.S.I. (President). 
ne Six GEORGE Boucuey. 
eo: Sim Patrick Facan, K.C.LE,, C.8,1. 
oi Sin Joun Cumming, K.C.LE., C.8.1 


Ẹ LIEUT.-GENERAL Siz GEORGE MacMonn, K.C.B., K.C.S.1, 0.3.0. 
=a Mr. STanLey Rice. 


2. NETHERLANDS INDIA 
ARTICLES by expert writers on Java and Sumatra 


3. FRENCH COLONIES 
Special contributions conceruing Syria and Indo-China 
How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, for Dues, from 8th December, 1928 to 


10th January, 1929, are acknowledged with thanks : 
ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


Rs. a. P. 

Mr. J. Arnold, Shanghai, Dues per 1929 . 15 0 90 
Hongkong Lodge, T.S., Hongkong, 10 members, per 

1929, $25 32 80 
T.S. in Cuba, 10% Dues, $128°60, “Rs, 348-8-0 and Lodge 

Charters $5°70, Rs. 15-7-0 . 3863 15 0 
Mr. and Mrs. S. 3 Daslo. Kuala Lampur, 'F.M.S. per 

1927 and’ 1928, £4 g: 53 0 0 
Singapore Lodge, T.S., Singapore, 10 members, per 1928 

and 6 per 1929, £4 . . 5214 0 

T.S. in England, 10% Dues per November, 1928, £9.5-6 ... 12 6 2 
Shanghai Lodge, T.S., Entrance Fees of 5 members and 

Dues of 25 members, per 1928, $70 - 8715 2 

Chinese Lodge, T.S., Hongkong, 19 members,’ per 1928, $19 2411 0 

T.S. Porte Rico Section, 10% Dues per 1928, £10-3-6 . 134 3 0 
T.S. in Egypt, Entrance fees of 7 members ead 10% dues 

per 1928, £6-18-11 = . 91 8 4 

Mr. M. C. Bunnel, Manila per 1929, £1 ae „œ 13 0 0 

WORLD CONGRESS 
T.S. in Cuba, 1% Dues, $12°88 “a bee . 3414 0 
DONATIONS 

T.S. in Cuba for “ Adyar Day ”, $5... ae . 18 8 0 

Anonymous, $1, San Pane U.S.A. gee a 211 0 

1,042 1 8 

Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 


10th January, 1929 


Hon. Treasurer, T.S. 
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OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from 8th December, 1928 to 10th January, 
1929, are acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATIONS 

RS. A, P. 
Chowbe Sri Nath, Ajmer DA „ 1009 
Mrs. Amy V. Smith, San Fransisco, $5 . 13 6 0 
Mrs. Gertrude Mitchell, New Orleane, 6°00 .. ~ 1610 
Miss Alice Rice, Honolulu, £2 as ~ %43 

65 1 

Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 
10th January, 1929 Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, O.P.F.S. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 


CONFIRMATION OF THE NOMINATION OF MR. A. P. WARRINGTON 
AS VICE-PRESIDENT, T.S. 


The nomination of Mr. A. P. Warrington as Vice-President of 
the Theosophical Society having received the necessary majority of 
votes, was therefore confirmed at the Meeting of the General Council, 
T.S., held at the Headquarters of the Indian Section, T.S., Benares 
City, on 25th December, 1928. 


NEW LODGES 
Location . Name of Lodge pe it 
Poznan, Poland .. Labour Lodge, T.S. iS 2-1-1928 
Liege, Belgium .. Vidya i. ” wwe 0-4-1928 
Juhu, Bombay, India .. Ananda ,, m » 14-12-1928 
Chapra, Behar, India .. Krishna ,, ss wee 20-12-1928 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 


10th January, 1929 Ag. Recording Secretary, 7.5. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOFHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—~To encourage the study of comparative religion 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its prectice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and whicb 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. It 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants, It 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asa 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ised world, and as members of all religions have become members ot it 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to eny 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
epinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. 


Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, unless an 
envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 
international coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclosed. 
No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion, Writers of 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. 
Permission is given to translate or copy single articles into other 
periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to THE 
THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles is 
not granted. 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
numbers. 
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Annual Subscription (payable strictly in advance). Rs. 11-4-0 for 
all foreign countries, Single copies—Re. 1, post free. 
India: Rs. 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, 
| India. Single copies—As, 14, post free. 
| Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormond St., 
London, W, C. 1.) 
| U. S. A. and Canada: (Agents: Theosophical Press, Wheaton, 
i Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents : Minerva Bookshop, Blavatskypark, 
Weltevreden, Java.) 
Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable in Rupees. 
Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never to 
individuals by name. The renewal notice, duly filled in, should in all 
cases accompany subscriptions. All communications relating to 
subscriptions should be addressed to him. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, for Dues, from llith January to 
l0th February, 1929, are acknowledged with thanks: 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 
Rs. A. P. 
T.S. Indian Section, Benares, Dues per 1928 ... .. 544 5 0 
Mr. I. J. Davis, Philadelphia, Dues per 1929, £1-4-4 . 16 1 0 
T.S. in Czecho-slovakia, 10% dues per 1926, 1927 and 1928, 


580 Krones i. wa wes . 4314 0 
T.S. in Argentina, 10% Dues per 1928, £20-9-2 .. 269 13 5 
Mr. Ganda Singh Kewal, Abadan, per 1929... .. 16 0 0 
T.S. in England, 10% Dues in April and December, 1928, 

£26-9-7 ... vs ae = .. 349 6 6 

WORLD CONGRESS 
T.S. in Indian Section, per 1928... me . 7 0 
DONATION 
Miss Anna Ornshalt, Calcutta i ae .. 100 0 0 
1,382 14 Il 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 


1ith February, 1929 Hon. Treasurer, T-S. 
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OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from lith January to 10th Februn, 
1929, are acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATIONS 
Rs. A, È 
Mr. N. H. Cama, Khamgaon = sas wv = 5 OS 
» F.L. J.L., £2 es “was w 26 63 
Mrs. S. Simons, Ojai, Calif. shi 96 10 0 
» C. N. Subramania Aiyer, B.A., Adyar, ft wages ofa 
spinning and weaving Instructor for 6 months „~ 4209 
T.S. in America, $16... R œ BAI 
Miss Clara Holmstead, Ottawa, $10 s n HLI 
240 43 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 
lith February, 1929 Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, 0.P.FS, 
NEW LODGES 

Location Name of Lodge pry rie 

El Paso, Texas, U.S.A.... Logia Teosofica Latino 
Americana 10-19% 
Cordoba, Argentina ... Hacia La Luz Lodge we 17-12-19% 
Markapur, India .. Markandeya Lodge „10-119 

LODGES DISSOLVED 
Location Name of Lodge ee 
Liege, Belgium aw. Vidya Lodge . 20-14-1938 
Tufnell Park, England... Tufnell Park Lodge wee 256-1928 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ 


10th February, 1929 Ag. Recording Secretary, TS. 
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THE THEOSOFHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 

17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve f 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 

materialism and revive religious tendency. [ts three declared 

objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion 
philosophy and science. 


TuHirD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
| nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
| reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
| study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
| and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peaceis their 
| watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. I 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. It 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, fo 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asa 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ised world, and as members of all religions have become members of it 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force bis 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opiniw 
he may hold, or because of membership in any schoo! of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upm 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly t 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thered, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
doless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, unless an 
envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 
international coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclosed. 
No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. Writers of 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. 
Permission is given to translate or copy single articles into other 
periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to THE 
THEOSOPHIST ; permission for the reprint of a series of articles is 
not granted. 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
numbers. 

Annual Subscription (payable strictly in advance). Rs. 11-4-0 for 
all foreign countries. Single copies—Re. i, post free. 

India: Rs, 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, 
India. Single copies—As, 14, post free. 

Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormond St., 
London, W. C, 1.} 

U. S. A. and Cunada: (Agents: Theosophical Press, Wheaton, 

Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents: Minerva Bookshop, Blavatskypark, 
Weltevreden, Java.) 

Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable in Rupees. 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never to 
individuals by name. The renewal notice, duly filled in, should in all 
cases accompany subscriptions. All communications relating to 
subscriptions should be addressed to him. 
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i ENGLAND. The Times: “The J anuaey issue ‘bring that taiii to the fortieth 

year of its steadfast devotion to the mission o ponding a platform for infor- 

i) mation and opinion ou Asiatic affairs—political, social, literary, cduoational, 
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() list of contributors.” 
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affairs.” 
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*Indian Forest Administration, by W, F, PERREE. 
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hf A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS 
i (Published by arrangement in The Asiatic Review) 
> Tho Asian Circle is couducted by a group with personal knowledge of the various 
parts of Asis, and through the collective experionce of its mombors aims at 
() giving to the public au informed, progreasive, and disinterested view of Asian 
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The Offieial International Organ of the Order of the Star 

The subscription price has been made unusually tow in order that everyone, 
whether or not they are members of the Order of the Star, may be abie to have 
this unique magazine. 

For one year: £ 0-4-0 or Dutch Florins 2°50 or $1°00 
Subscriptions to he rent to: 4 
MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 

EERDE, OMMEN, HOLLAND f 


If you wish to contact the Spirit of Youth and to remain Eternally Young ý 
READ 


THE YOUNG THEOSOPHIST / 


The only monthly magazine which helps to interpret the Ideals ' 
of Theosophy to the Youth. It is the Official Organ of the 
All-India Federation of Young Theosophists 


Annual Subscription Rupee One only Post Free 


An Excellent Mediam for Advertisements 
For rates, etc., please apply to THE MANAGER, 


“The Young Theosophist,” Adyar, Madras, S., India 


BHARATA DHARMA 


A Magazine of Liberal Hinduism 
The Official Organ of the Bharata Sama} 
Published Monthly—Every Full-Moon Day 
Edited by Mr. S. RAJA RAM 
Annual Subscription: Re. 1-8 only. Single Copy As. 3 


“.. . Thir magazine is not for dawdlers, it is for thinkers; the articles are all 
poranit of thought, of judgment, they are for up-to-date India...” A.,F. 
NUDSEN 1n New India. 
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The official publication of Bharata Samaja hus already earned a 
reputation as an exponeut of liberal Hinduism and the April number, with which 
if commences its sixth year of activity, is fully wortby of it. . . . Ali told, aa } 
eminently readable number this, attractively got up with a fine cover design of the 
Hindu temple at Adyar.” Tke Hindu, 

Enlist yourself as subscriber by sending Re. 1-8 with full and clear address to: 


THE MANAGING EDITOR, 
“The Bharata Dharma,” Adyar 
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FSHSAELASSE ARS ATSB SEATS SESREASE! 
BIBBY’S BEAUTIFUL ANNUALS 


- wee 


Rs. a. 
1. 1914. Containing 31 articles and 75 coloured illustrations I 8 
2. 1915. Containing 35 articles and ¢5 coloured illustrations 1 8 i 
3, 1911F. Containing 42 articles and 9 coloured illustrations 1 8 | 
4. 191%. Containing 38 artioles and fA colonred illustrations 2 Del’ } 
5. 1919-20. Containing 37 articles and 71 coloured illustratious . 2 0 Š 
e. 1921. Containing 38 articles and f1 coloured illustrations oe 2 Q g 
7. 1922, Containing 43 articles aud €3 coloured illustrations wee UY 


Social Progress. Ou the Bibby’s Annual model. 


A Study in Family and Industrial Relationships. By Joseph Bibby, 
Includes 12 Quotations, © Coloured Illustrations, eight of which can be 
detached at the perforation without injury to the text aud 26 Half Tone 


Iliustrations œ 1H : 
Towards a Science of Well-Being. Containing four articles with 11 colonred i 
and 21 Half-toue illustrations. Bibby’s Annual Model sae . 0 12 : 


BOOKS BEAUTIFUL AND OF RARE VALUE 


EMINENTLY SUITED FOR PRIZES, PRESENTATIONS AND GIFTS 
VALUABLE BOOKS ON ART AND ART CRAFTS 


Rs. a. 
Adamant. By Nicholas Roerich. A collection of his own enana giving his 
philosophic and artistic views . ws -æ 3 0 


Archer: Publication of the Socioty of Friends of Roerich Sinum. Contain- 
ing coloured reproductions of Nichotas Roerich and valuable articles by 


TAVSUH TARA UEARESEAREUESSSSES 


EnA DRAPE APACER AT nn OP 
Merre] wa iid mrt 
Pts aes yeh ME Leeda 


eminent people... Nes see » 3 0 
World of Roerich. By Nina Sitivatiova: A biography of the artist bringing a 
the evonts of his life up the present time a 8 VA 
Roerich. A short monograph with Preface, on the Art of Risch E S 9 
63 reproductions of his paintings ;i . æ 3 0 


The Messenger. (Roerichs Paintings). Seven Articles hy Frences Adney, 
Leonid Andreyev, Prof. Alexander Seni Joseph PPPT Jarentsov, 
I. De Manziarly, Serge Whitman “ ate ae 


Some Japanese Artists. By Yone Noguchi with several plates. Boards 
Clot. 


Anclent Wings. Delightful Versos. By Harindranath Chattopadhyay 


Grey Clouds and White Showers. By Harindrauath Chattopadhyay 
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Two Great Theosophist-Painters. Jean Delvillo and Nicholas Roerich, By 
James H, Cousins, D. Litt. With Seven Iliustrations on Art Paper, 
Beautiful Get up. 10” x W ose - 1 å 


Indian Art and Art-Crafts. Expositions by Dr. Stella Eok: and three 


others... oe ues oon sae 2 0 
An Introduction to Indian Art. By Dr. A. Coomaraswami—with 34 Plates. $ 
Cloth .. 3 8 < 
Bosrds .. 3 0 pi 
Dauce a National Art. By Eleanor Elder. 8 Full page illustrations ww 012 5 } ; 
The Basis for Artistic and Industria} Revival in India. By E.B. Havell 3 
Cloth ... I 0 d: 
Art and the Emotions. By C. Jinarajadasa, M.A. (CANTAB.). Cloth .. 1 8 E 
ii 
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VALUABLE PRODUCTIONS OF ART 


Re. a. 


1. An Album of European Paintings: A collection of 18 coloured paler 
ings. By Sir Joshua Reynoids ... oe 20 


2. The Art of Mr. H. Mazumdar: Ist Series. Fiue colonel copcodctions 
from the paintings of Mazumdar. 


Vol. I, Conrents: Divine Flute: Wounded Vanity ; In Expectation ; 
Traffic in Soul ; Ear- ~Riug: Wine of Life Artist ; Offering ; Linger- 
ing Look : Charmed Blue Sari ; Night A » ER 


Vol. II. Coxtents: The Goal; Delusion; Spirit of Maideahood ; 
Cast Out: Clamour of Beauty : Echo of Love , Shadow , Daydream ; 
Irony of Fate , Rati and Madan ; The Girdie ; ‘Charmer'’s Pride... 112 


Vol. III. Contents: Ouly a Word : The First Sight, A Fakir ; Ever- 
Green ; Strict Purdah . Secret Memory: Man Bhanjan . Finishing 
Touch: A Lotus in the Mud , The Eapoeures ; The Unkuowa ; More 
than Denth oes 1 12 

Vol. IV. CONTENTS : The Charmer ; Sure Hit: Passing Cloud : Fortane 
Wheel; Eternal Tune , The Lost Heart ; Wild Flower, Seventeen 
His—Iss Image . Love iu Exile; Birds in the Storm EA 11? 


Vol. V, Contents: The Seducer: Arati; A Divine Moment ; Uncut 
Diamond : Water Blossoms; A Dream in a Novel; Loveloru J akshi ; 
Harmony : Country EOE: ; Sunny Smile ; Silvery Waves ; Symp- 


toms of Her Age ees » E1 
3. The Way to Salvation, Pe ee, and social as iudicated iby a stony 
of Reincarnation and Karma. By Joseph Bibby asi 0 4 
& Chatterjee’s Picture Aibums, Nos. 1 to 17, each MT 16 
coloured pictures. Each 2 0 
8. Scenes from Indian Life—25 brush drawing Peproductions of fll 
pictures. By Sarado Charan Ukil. Royal Octavo - 2 0 


8. Darah Bherata: Collection of Headfigures out of Wayang ERA 

Edited by the Committee for popular literature. 37 ee illustrations 

in loose sheets with a detailed explanation chart or m 15 0 
7. Indian Masters, Edited by A. M. T. Charya. Yol. I. Coutaius 

25 fine reproductions (coloured) from original paintings by well- Known artists 


with explanations in Bogiish, Guzaratti and Hindi „œ 50 
8. Kawan Yin, The Goddess of pa (Ming Dynasty, A.D. 1400). 
Published by the Hearid of the Star. (Coloured) oe a O12 

9. Madhava Pada Chinna. By A. K. Chatterjee (Coloured) w O12 
10. The Story of Bethtehem—A Christmas Souvenir for the young. 
Containing 6 beautifully coloured impressive pictures, among others w 012 
11, The First Meya of jesus A Christmas Souvenir for the young: 
With 5 pictures 0 12 
12. Bouthern Indian baa (Littie Diaki on Asiatic Art Series.) (Firat 
Series.) By O. C. Gangoly. (Editor Župa.) With 23 illustrations and 10 
Diagrams complete with description of plates w 28 
13. Indian Architecture. By 0. C. Gangoly. 75 Ilastrations and S 
Diagrams complete with description of plates se aes 3 8 
4%. Through India with a Camera: au pr bamcontelnns 100 photographic 
views of famous cities and natural scenery... wa £0 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR, MADRAS, 8. 
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A a mg of information for all who have interests in India 


wmm ASIATIC REVIEW peia 


ELLS PREVIEW A | 


bel telat Lehn tr ao 


Each issuo rir ns neari a and is generally illustrated 
HE VERDICT O OF THE P PRESS 

EGLAND. The Times: 2 The January issue ming inate quarterly to the forticth 
year of its steadfast devotion to the mission of providing a platform for infor- 
mation aud opinion on Asiatic affairs—political, social, literary, educational, 
commercial, artistic, and general . . . many emirent names oppcar in the 
list of contributors.” 

art New York Tribune: “ A well-informed quarterly dealing with Oriental 
affairs.’ 

France, Les Dernieres Nouvelles E trasbourg): " La grando revue de Londres,” 

Pele oat Daily Mail: “Of special interest as affectiug existing trade 

ations 
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The following atticios on India were published in the Review during 1927 : 
India at the Imperial Conference, by THE MAHARAJA OF BORDWAN. 
The Indian Co-operative Movement, by Siz LALUBRAI SAmALpvas. 
Rural India and the Royal Commission, by SIR PATRICK FoGan. 
*Post and Telegraph Work in India, by SIR GEOFFREY CLARKE. 
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*Indian Forest ‘Administration, by W. F. PERREE. 
*India’s Cotton Problem, by H, A. F, LINDIAY, 
"The Indian Navy, by P. R. Capen. 
* Lectures delivered before the East India Association 
THE “REVIEW” PUBLISHES IN FULL 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 
NEW FEATURES: 


1. THE ASIAN CIRCLE 


R A SURYEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS 
(Publixhed by arrangement in Zhe Asiatic Review) 
The Asian Circle is conducted by a group with personal knowledge of the various 
parts of Asia, and through the collective experience of its members aims wt 
i giving to the public an informed, progressive, and disinterested view of Asian 
uffairs, both in detail and as a whole. Its membership includes; 
‘Tue Ricar Hon. Loro Meston, K.C.S.1. (President). 
Siz GEORGE BOUGHEY., 
Siz Paraick Facon, K.C.LE., C.S.I. 
SIR Joan Cumming, K.C.LE., C.S.L 
LIEUT.-GENERAL Siz GEORGE MacMony, K.C.B. K.C.8.1., D.8.0. 
Mr, Stanuey Rice. 


2. NETHERLANDS INDIA 
ARTICLES by expert writers on Java and Sumatra 


3. FRENCH COLONIES 
Special contributions concerning Syria and Indo-Chiua 
How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW 
(álat year of Publication) 
Piease use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
Tv Kast ann West LIMITED, i 
3 VICTORIA STREET, 


Tonnon, S.W, 1. 
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Please send YHE ASIATIC REVIEW. tor Trecioe onia, ‘Begin ning T W: i 

wrth... erect rrr spy vse rereaee secon... 29 e caste aed ntt OOO Ls artapen vee Y a i 
for which I enclose ee of. £1 (One Pound Sterling) E > $ 
(Please write full name and T distinctly.) i a 
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MISS MAYO'S 


MOTHER INDIA: A  REJOINDER 


(Fourth and New Edition) 
BY 


K. NATARAJAN 


EDITOR 


The Indian Social Reformer 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


The Hon. Mr. G. A. NATESAN 
Editor of “The Indian Review,” Member, Council of State 


Contains criticisms by Lala Lajpat Rai, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Rev, head Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. Annie Besant, Mahatma Gandhi 
and others. 


Ten thousand copies of the Rejoinder have gone out of the Press within 
nine monthe and yet the demand seems to be as insistent aa ever. The 
mischief wrought by Miss Mayo's book calls for effective answer, and 
Mr. Natarajan’s Rejotnder, with the numerous appendices which have grown 
with each succeeding edition, has served the purpose so well that the 
Publishers have ventured to issue this Fourth Edition, so soon after the 
publication of the last. The Pubtishers will be glad to quote special terms to 
those who want to send copies of this book to friends abroad. 


“It is a timely publication and should be widely circulated to counteract 
the effect produced by Miss Mayo’s propaganda."—Swarajya. 


“The booklet is admirable.""— People. 
Price As. 12, or Is. 6d., post free. 
To Subscribers of The Indian Review, As. 10. 


EP If you have never seen “ The Indian Review,” send postage stumps for 
As. Four only to G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, for a free specimen copy. 
Books are given at concession rates only to subscribers of " The Indian 
Review". Any one who wishes to buy books at concession rates must remit 


Rs. 5, one year's subscription to the “ Review” in advance. 


Ea E CRE Sig NN TORS EERIE RN LE TEER OT PET 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras 


Yol 


HI, No. 2 


Profusely Illustrated with Buddhist pictures of historic 
value and containing 


learned contributions from well known writers 
of both East and West 


A neat volume for presentation to friends and relatives 


Price: One copy Re. 1-8; postage As. 6 

: Apply without delay to 

THE MANAGER, 

Maha Bodhi Book Agency, 


INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 


Tha Official International Organ of the Order of the Star 


This international Magazine Contains : 


KRISHNAMURTI'S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

INTERVIEWS WITH J. KRISHNAMURTI 

News AND NOTES or THE ORDER OF THE STAR 

ARTICLES OF SPECIAL ĪNTEREST TO 'TIIEOSOPHIBTS AND STAR MEMBERS 
Reviews or Booxs AND EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

OTHER AUTHORITATIVE AND INTERESTING MATERIAL 


Tho subscription price has beon made unusually low in order that everyone, 
whether or not they are members of the Order of the Star, may be able to have 
this unique magazine. 


For one year: £ 0-4-0 or Dutch Florins 2°80 or $100 


Subscriptions to be sent to: 


MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 
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MODERN ASTROLOGY 


The leading Magazine of its kind 
Annual Subsoription, 13/6 post free, 
A Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of dd. in stamps to cover postage 


POCKET MANUALS : ASTROLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 
2:8, post free 2/9, 
The Horoscope in Detail. 15/-, post free 16/-, 


Horary Astrology. : 
The Degrees of the Zodiac Bymbolized. Astrology for All. 


2'-, post free 2/3. | Casting the Horoscope. 

ei Predicting by Astro-Meteor- ' How to Judge a Nativity. 

ology. : a 
Exary body's Astrology. Haat Auk? i The Art of Synthesis. 
Planetary Game Paa owe Dassi + The Progressed Horoscope. 
Directions and Directing, i iyi 
des eas a The Key to Your Own Nativity. 
1001 Notable Nativities. Esoteric Astrology. 


Practical Astrology. 5/-, post free 3/6, 
Rays of Truth. By Mrs. LEO. 5j-, post free 6/6, 
Astrological Eesays. By Mrs. LEO. 3/-, post free 5/6. 
Life and Work of Alan Leo. 6/-. 
The Romance of the Stare: Astrological Stories. By Mrs. LEO. 3/6, post free 4j- 
The Pathway of the Soul: A Study in Zodiacal Symbology. 
By J. H. YAN STONE, 3/6, post free 4/-. 


Send Direct to:— MODERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 
40 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C.% 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 
{Estd. 1844; Third Series 1921) 
fitustrated Monthiy 
Published by the CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8-8. 
Half-yearly Rs. 4-8 only 


Year begins from October 
Regular Features 


mical, philosophical and scientific subjects. 
Orientalis, 
Popular Literature, 
Pictorial Section, 
Reviews. 
Best medium for advertisement among the Educated Public, 
For terms and other particulara apply to: 


Sp wh 


The Oldest and Best Cultural Paper of India 


1, Articles of general interest, dealing with literary, historical, econo- 
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The Manager, “Calcutta Review,” Senate House, Calcutta. 
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Now Ready 


OLD DIARY eas 
ll 


By H. S. Olcott, President Founder, T.S 


Second Series—1878-1883 


This volume includes accounts arf 
many travels in India, of wonderful {h 
phenomena healings, of incidents and 
i) phenomena incorporated in From the f] 
Caves and Jungles of Hindustan, and 
of events recorded in The Occult World. | 
Pp. 476. 

Price: Wrappers Rs. 3. Cloth & Gold Rs. 4-8. | 


The Theosophical Publishing House 
ADYAR——-MADRAS-———INDIA 
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Have a Trial! Be Convinced! ! 


THE WORLD'S GREAT PREDICTIONS f 
[l 


Sinply state your time and date of birth, or writing letter and your 
approximate age. Extensive Life reading Re. 10 or 16 Shillings. Postage 
extra. Cheques are not negotiable. Money should be remitted by M.O. in 
advance. Mr. William Henry Mason, 127 Crary Avenuc, Mount Vernan, 
New York, U.S.A. writes on 14-11-25: “I have. received my extensive life 
reading and ai 80 much impressed that I now want to recommend you to all 
my friends.” Mr, Albert Tylor. 37 Russell Street, West-Port (New Zealand), 
writes on 24-2-27: “I received my complete whole life reading from you. 
Your reading up to date is remarkably correct." Testimonials highest. 
Beware of imitations here. The book, Seif-instructor of Astrology in English 
costs Rs. 2. This is highly praised for its usefulness as home astrologer. 
Re. 1-4, or Ls. 

Appiy for Prospectus to: 


THE GREAT INDIAN ASTROLOGICAL HALL, 
P.O. Kasimkote, ¥izag. District (8. India). 
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By JACQUES CHEVALIER 


Authorised Translation by LILIAN A. CLARE. 12/8, 

The transiation here presented of the lectures on Bergron and his doctrine 
given by Professor Chevalier has been undertaken under his own eye and with his 
persoual collaboration throughout. 

The translation of Bergson’s criticiem of the Eiustein theory of relativity has 
been very kindly undertaken by Professor Chevalier’s friend, Thomas Gresu- 
wood, M.A., F.R.G.S, of the University of London. 

The Book of the Hand. A complete Grammar of Palmistry for the study of 
hands on a Scientific Basis. By KATHARINE St. Hitt (Mrs. Ashton St. Hill). 
Pp. 352. Profusely Illustrated. 15/- not. 

The Religion of the Spirit. By STANLEY ve BRATA, M. Inst, C.E. 5j- 

“Mr. de Brath gets at the crux of the matter." — Dundee Advertiser. 

The Astrological Tarot taoman }. By Georges Mucnery. Translated from 
the French by guerite Yallior, Pp. 320 with plates. 15j- net. 

The Scripts of Cleophas. A Reooustruction of Primitive Christian Documents. 
Recorded by GEERALDINE Cumming, With a Critical Iutroduction prepared by a 
group of distinguished Theological Experts. 12/6. 

From Sphinx to Christ being the Enuglish translation of Edouard Schare’s 
* E' Evolution Divine”. Translated by Eva MARTIN. 10/6, 

The Encircied Serpent. A Study of Serpent Symbolism in ali Countries and 
Ages, by M. OLDFIELD Howey. Profusely [linstrated. 25/- 

An pace Fa of Magic aod Witchcraft. A Retrospective Introduction to the Study 
of Modern Metaphysics. Profusely illustrated. By U. W., OLLIYER, B.Sc., ESE 
(Paris). 15s, 

Man and His Becoming According to the Vedanta. Translated from the French 
edition of Rene Guenons’ L'Homme et son Devenir seion Le Vedanta, by CHARLES 
J. Wuitsy, B.A., M.D. 10/6. 

Progressive Studies in Spiritual Science. By WALTER H. Scorr, 

‘|, . has produced an earnest study of various aspects of occult, moders 
and ‘ progressive’ teachings.”—She field Independent. 

“Students of religion who are looking for a fair and simple book on occult 
phenomena should procure this book.”"—Jewish Guardian. 3/6. 

The Problem of Purity. The author has contributed so real and practical s 
solution to this perplexing problem that it deserves the close a ttoution of all thiuk- 
ing men and women. By VIOLETM. FIRTH. 3/6. 

The History of Atlantis. By Lewis Spence. 16 Illustrations, Fourth Edition. 10/4 

Madame Blavatsky. By G. Basever Burr. 10/F. 

“This well-written biography is a conscientious and halauced study of a 
remarkabie and baing personality.” — Bookman. 

Fragments from the Teachings of H. P. Biavatsky. Compiled and Edited by 
H. BurrorD Pratr. 

“Yet few have the time to delve into Isis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine 
except very ene students, therefore Mr. Pratt has rendered a real service 
to the lay reader by these woii ohosen eelectious. Crown 8vo, Cloth 5j- 

Essays on Life and Death. By Jacqgozs HevGeL. Authorised Translation by 
FRED RoTHWELI, B.A. 7/6. 


These essays deal with masio, occultism, astrology, and kiudred subjects. 
RIDER & Co. Paternoster Row, London, England 
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PROPHET MUHAMMAD 


BY AHMAD SHAFI 


AND 


HIS TEACHINGS 
BY MOULANA YAKUB HASAN 


In this sketch an attempt is made to present in an unvarnished and 
straightforward manner a bare outline of the chief incidents that marked 
the career of a great world-personality. The incidents and conclusiones 
recorded in this life sketch have been taken from the book written by the 
late Maulana Shibli and other sources. 


Moulana Yakub Ħasan has contributed two learned chapters on the 
Quran and Hadith and has given selections therefrom, which virtually com- 
plete the book. For, the life of Muhamunad, as of any prophet, will be 
incomplete without the teachings; and we are glad to be able to give copious 
extracts from the sayings of the Prophet culled from varions sources. 


Price As. 12. 


To Suhscribers of The Indian Remew. As. 10. 


EF Books are given at concession rates only to subscribers of The Indian 
Review. Any one who wishes to buy books at concession rates must remit 
Rs. FIVE, one year's subscription to the Review in advance. 


G. A, Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras 
THE CHRISTIAN THEOSOPHIST 


The official monthly organ of the International Christian League, T.S. 
THE ONLY PAPER DEVOTED TO THE STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SCRIPTURES IN THE LIGHT OF THE ANCIENT WISDOM 
FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 
The Place of Religion in Theosophy .. The Hon. L.S. Bristowe 

The Gospels in the Light plcomparitive Mythology .. . Mrs. Muirson Blake 
The Parables of Jesus ... Captain Muirson Blake 
The First Verse in Genesis... ss ... Mr. Perey Lund 
The Beatitudes Ss és .. Mrs. Daisy Grove 
How Buddha became a Christian Saint ... . Rev. Will Hayes 
Annual Subscription, 3f» Single Copies, 3d. each 
To be obtained direct from the EDITOR (Mrs. Muirson Blake}, *“ Mon Ahri,” 
Chorley Wood, Herts, or from THE THEOSOPHICAL BOOK SHOP, 
43 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
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MODERN ASTROLOGY 


The leading Magazine of its kind 
Annual Subscription, 13/6 post free, 
A Specimen Copy will be sent on reccipt of 4d. in stamps to cover postage 


POCKET MANUALS : ASTROLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 
2 B, post free 2/9, 
The Horoscope H Detail. i 15’-, post free 16’-, 


Horary Astrology. 
The Degrees of the Zodiac Symbolized. Astrology for All. 


2/-, post free 2/3, l Casting the Horoscope. 

Eeoa Predicting by Astro-Meteor- ' How to Judge a Nativity. 

ology. h 
ROSY ies» Asixclogs: The Art of Synthesis. 
Plamesary aca ON aetrnt ' The Progressed Horoscope. 
Directions and Directing. tat 
Medical Astrology. 8 The Key to Your Own Nativity, 
1001 Notable Natlyities. Esoteric Astrology. 


Practical Astrology. 5/-, post free 5/6. 
Rays of Truth. By Mrs. LEO. 5/-, post free 3/6. 
Astrological Essays, By Mre, LEO. 5/-, post free 5/6. 
Life and Work of Alan Leo. 6/-. 
The Romance of the Stars: Astrological Stories. By Mra. LEO. 3/6, post free 3/- 
The Pathway of the Soul: A Study in Zodiacal Symbology. 
By J. H. YAN STONE. 3/6, post free 4j-, 


Send Direct to:—MODERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 
40 Imperiat Buildings, Ludgate Cirens, E.C.4 


The Oldest and Best Cultural Paper of India 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


{Estd. 1844; Third Series 192)) 
iiustrated Monthly 


Published by the CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8-8. 
Half-yearly Rs. 4-8 only 
Year begins from Octeber 
Regular Features 
l. Articles of general interest, dexling with literary, historical, econo- 
mical, philosophical and scientitic subjects, 

2. Orientalia. 
3. Popular Literature. 
4. Fictoria) Section. 
5. Reviews, 

Best medium for advertisement among the Educated Public. 

For terms and other particulars apply to: 
The Manager, * Calcutta Review,” Senate House, Calcutta. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES 


An attractive summary of the work of the Summer School 
held at the Headquarters of the American Theosophical Society at 
Wheaton, Illinois, U.S.A., during the summer of 1928. 


m ttre peters a e a a N 


The principal features are: 


Nine Lectures, embracing a number of subjects; Mr. C. 
Jinarajadasa. 


Talks on Lodge Procedure; Mr. L. W. Rogers, President, 
American Theosophical Society, 


Open Forums; å means of attracting the public to Theosophy. 
Mr. M. C. H. Mackintosh. 


Lectures on the Art of Public Speaking; Miss Edith Houston. 


A neat pumecgraphed paper covered book of 121 pages. 
Price $1‘00. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PRESS 
Wheaton, Hlinois, U.S.A. 


BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 


MAHA BODHI BOOK AGENCY, 
4A, COLLEGE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 


Rs. A. P. 
Rhys Davids—Munual of a Mystic s x œ 780 
8. Paribrajaku—Sree Buddha Gila in Hindi a ‘sua » O12 0 
Rockhill--Life of the Buddha . es pos „œ THO 
Subhadra Bhikkhu—Message of Buddhism sag ‘as . 2 2 0 
Buddhist Birth Stories, by Mrs. Rhys Davids Sys 514 9 
Light of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold. (Cloth) `. 112 0 
Light of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnoid—Dramatised I by Marquis F. De 
Breteul ny 2 0 0 
Light of Asia, Pocket Gift Book with box 31 0 
Si-Yu-Ki: Baddhist Records of the Westera World, ‘by S. Beal 8 2 0 
Life or Legend of Gautama Buddha, the Buddha of the Burmese se by Bishop 
| Bigandet = 8 2 0 
Early Buddhist Monachism, b Sukumar Dutta 8 2 0 
' Manual of Buddhism, by D. Wright 206 0 
I Story of the Siuhalese, Part By Mr. J. M, Senevirstna 5 0 0 
Dhammapada (in Bengali), by U. Ç. Bose... 2 0 0 
| Path of Purity, Part 1--(Visuddhimagga) sai - 614 Q 
f Jataka (Bengali), 3 Vols.—by Mr. Ishan Chandra Ghose. Each... 5 0 0 
| Apply : 
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TO INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


ELIMINATE THE MIDDLEMEN 
AND 


Buy DIRECT From Us 


HINDU SHANTUNG TRADING CO, 


CHEFOO, CHINA 


Manufacturers and Exporters 


OF 


Pongee SILKS, Genuine Hand-made HAIRNETS, and 


Hand-made LACES 


Range of sample SILKS, 12” x 8”, sent FREE 


To Importers, Merchants and those intending 
fo open Silk Stores 
We also manufacture special items of Silks 
such as Peshawar Lungis, etc., to clients’ 
specifications 
No ORDER TOO SMALL—-NONE TOO LARGE 
Correspondence cordially solicited by 
our Export Department 
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Cable Address: HINDU, Chefoo 
(Se Sea SE 
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OLD DIARY LEAVES 


BY COLONEL H. S. OLCOTT 
The President-Founder of the Theosophical Society 
Second Series—1878-1888 
Long Out of Print, Now reprinted 


: This volume includes accounts of many travels in India, of # 
# wonderful psycopathic healings, of incidents and phenomena $ 
: S incorporated in From the Caves and Jungles of Hindustan, and 
: $ of events recorded in The Occult World. Pp. 476. 


Price: Wrappers Rs. 3-12; Cloth & Gold Rs. 5-8 
| (The announcement of prices in the last Theosophist is incorrect} 


THE QUEST 


BY SADHU T. L. VASWANI 
No. 3 of the “ Glimpses Series ” 
Inspiring Poems of search and God-vision 
Pages 91 
Price: Wrappers As. 12; Duxeen As. 14 
SHORTLY READY: 
©LD DIARY LEAVES 


BY COLONEL H. 5. OLCOTT 
The President-Founder of the Theosophical Society 
Third Sertes—1883-1887 


This volume covers the epoch of the Coulomb conspiracy W 
and the Report of the Psychical Research Society on H.P.B.’s ft 
phenomena. It introduces to the reader’s notice Mahatmas | 
other than those already known. 


Theosophical Publishing House 


Madras India 
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OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Important and Inspiring Pamphlets 
By Dr. G. S. Arundale, M.A, LL.B, 


The fruits of his recent meditations in the process of his Self- 
discovery 


Extremely suggestive and helpful 


A series H Pamphlets are available at Four ANNAS EACH (postage 
extra 


. Krishnaji: Light-Bringer; 2. The Joy of Catastrophe ; 3. Go Your 
Own Way; 4. Fanaticism—Wholesale and Retail; 5. Shadows 
and Mountains ; 6. Some Intolerable Tyrannies ; and 


i 
f NOW READY The 7th Pamphlet: Education—A Dream 


1 


The Re-Birth of Hindu Music. By Rudhyar. A French—American, 
Composer--~Philosopher—Poet. 


“In his knowledge and sincerity, his strength and his industry, he is 
the musical peer of many celebrities who have gained real 
support and attention in our country.”-—Los Angeles Record. 


“In my opinion this is a unique book in musical criticism connected 
with Indian music. It aims at doing for Indian music what 
Mrs. Besant did for Hinduism, restoring belief in the Indian 
spiritual root of self-expression in musical sound. . . [Llumine {s} 
music by the light of spiritual intuitions . . "Mrs. M 
Cousins, Bach. of Mus. 


“. . . Mr. Rudhyar’s volume enters a powerful and rational plea 


for the regeneration of Hindu Music . . . is quite opportune 


[i and is stimulating . . .”—Swarajya, Madras. 
| Artistic get up: 
S 


Price: Cloth & Gold Rs. 5-0; Double Wrappers Rs. 3-12 


Gita and the Spiritual Life. By D. S. Sarma, M.A., Professor, 
Presidency College, Madras, and author of Introduction to 
Bhagavad-Gita. 


Price: Boards Re. 1-8; Wrappers Re. 1-2 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India 
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MOTHER INDIA: A  REJOINDER 


(Fourth and New Edition) 
BY 
K. NATARAJAN 


EDITOR 


The Indian Social Reformer 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


The Hon. Mr. G. A. NATESAN 
Editor of “The Indian Review,’ Member, Council of State 


Contains criticisms by Lala Lajpat Rai, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the 
Rev. Fopiey, Bir Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. Annie Besant, Mahatma Gandhi 
and others, 


Ten thousand copies of the Rejoinder have gone out of the Press within 
nine months and yet the demand seems to be as insistent as ever. The 
mischief wrought by Miss Mayo’s book calls for effective answer, and 
Mr. Natarajan’s Rejoinder, with the numerous appendices which have grown 
with each succeeding edition, has served the purpose so well that the 
Publishers have ventured to issue this Fourth Edition, so soon after the 
publication of the last. The Publishers will be glad to quote special terms to 
those who want to send copies of this book to friends abroad. 


“Tt is atimely publication and should be widely circulated to counteract 
the effect produced by Miss Mayo's propaganda.”—Swarajya. 


“The booklet is admirable."— People. 
Price As. 12, or ls. 6d., post free, 
To Subscribers of The Indian Review, As. 10. 


EF If you have never seen “ The Indian Review,” send postage stamps for 
As. Four only to G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, for a free specimen copy. 
Books are given at concession rates only to subscribers of “ The Indian 
Review". Any one who wishes to buy books at concession rates must remit 
Rs. 5, one year’s subscription to the “ Review,” in advance. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras 
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Could YOU Answer These Seven Questions? 


` 
g a — Ir some earnest and intelligent sceker after 
l. What is Religiou ? TEUTH (tiati which there ix no religion higher) 
2 What are the four basic | wera to ask you any one of the seven questions on 
truths of Religion ? the left, what would you answer? . . . Or could 
Ric What is the obvious need you annwer, promptly and accurately ? 


for Religion ? Ir Not, You Reatty VEED to Take 


4. What is the lowest form THK COURSE IN 
of Religioun ? 


a. Define : COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


{a) Primitive Retigion. which is one of the latest added to our work 
(4) Ethnic Religion. It contains 30 I sg blet 
3 : ee contains 30 lessons in 9 pamphlets, 
g (e) Catholic Religion. , and requires but one text-book 
6. Name FIVE xo-called civi- (HISTORY OF RELIGIONS, Vols. 
lised Religions that T and 2, by George Foote Moor. 
are ethnic and FIVE Price 87°00). 


catholic. The price of this Course is TEN DOLLARS, 
Name FOUR Religions of | payable in monthly (advance) instalments 


the civilised world that | of $2-U0. 
me pa vee FOUR TIS COURSE ESPECIALLY 
o oe TnS RECOMMENDED FOR LODGE CLASSES 
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INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 


The Official International Organ of the Order of the Star 
This international Magazine Contains ; 


J. KRISHNAMURTI’S ANSWER TO QUESTIONS 

INTERYIEWA WITH J, KRISHNAMURTI 

News AND NOTES OF THE ORDER OF THE STAR 

ARTICLES OF BPECIAL INTEREST TO THROROPHISTA AND STAR MrMneRs 
Reviews or Books AND EXCERPTS FROM THE Press 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

OTIUER AUTHORITATIVE AND INTERESTING MATERIAL 


hea rabaiutsadilabided oeibduabian dd and Lt 
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The subscription price has been made unusually low in order that everyone, Ý 
whether or not they nre members of the Order of the Star, may be able to have 
this unique magazine. 


For one year: £ 0-4-0 or Dutch Florins 2°50 or 31°00 
Subscriptions to Le sent to: 
MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 
EERDE, OMMEN, HOLLAND 
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MODERN ASTROLOGY 


The leading Magazine of its kind 
Annual Subecription, 13/6 post free, 
A Specimen Copy will be sent on recetpt of 4d. in stampa to cover postage 


POCKET MANUALS ASTROLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 
2'6, post free 2/9, 


TVOTAT IMP Pat gs eg ceeeee-- 


The Horoscope in Detail. 45/-, post free 16/-, 


Horary Astrology. 
The Degrees of the Zodiac Symbolized, Astrology for All. 
2/-, post free 2/3. _ Casting the Horoscope. 
peste Predicting by Astro-Meteor- How to Judge a Nativity. 
ology. 
Bverybody's Astrology. PREPN AET The Art of Bynthesis. 
Planetary Tava ow tem vast? The Progressed Horoscope. 
Directions and Directing, The Key to Your Own Nativity. 
i 
i 


Medical Astrology. ! 4 
4001 Notable Nativities. Esoterio Astrology. 


SVS Ses a 


Practical Astrology. 8/-, post free 5/6. 
Rays of Truth. By Mra, LEO. 5/-, post free 5/6. 
Astrological Essays. By Mre. LEO. 5/+, post free 9/6. 
Life and Work of Alan Leo. &j-. 
The Romance of the Stars: Astrological Stories. By Mrs. LEO. 3/6, post free 4/-. 
The Pathway of the Soul: A Study in Zodiacal Symbology. 
By J. H, VAN STONE. 3/6. post free 4/-, 


Send Direct to:— MODERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 


: 
| 


30 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Z.C.& 


The Oldest and Best Cultural Paper of India 
THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


() 
() 
+ 
| 
(Estd. 1844; Third Series 1921) 
2) 


fitustrated Monthly 
Published by the CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8-8. 
Half-yearly Rs. 4-8 only 
Year begins from October 
Regular Features 
]. Articles of general interest, dealing with literary, historical, econo- 
mical, philosophical and scientific subjects, 
Orientalia. 
Popnuiar Literature. 
Pictorial Section. 
. Reviews, 
Best medium for advertisement among the Educated Public. 
For terms and other particulars apply to: 
The Manager, “Calcutta Review,” Senate House, Calcutta. 
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BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 


» a Davids——Manual of a Mystic ie 
aribra, apia Sree Buddha Gita in Hindi daa 
Rockhill- E ife of the Buddha ... 
Subhadra Bhikkhu—Message of Buddhism 
Buddhist Birth Stories, by Mrs. Rhys Davids va 
Light of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold. (Cloth) .. 
pac o Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold—Dramatised by Marge F. De 


i Light st Asi Pocket Gift Book with box 

u-Ki: Buddhist Records of the Western World, ‘by 8. Beal 

Lite Ld Le on of Gautama Buddha, the Buddha of the Barmese by Bishop 

Bigan wee 

Early Buddhist Monachism, b Sukumar Dutta 

Manual of Buddhism, by D. Wright 

Story of the Sinhalese, Part II—By Mr. J.M. Beneviratna es . 

Dhammapada (in Bouge ali}, by C. C. Bose E i 

Path of Purity, Part I—(Visuddhimagga) .. hs ie 

Jataka (Bengali), 3 Vols.—by Mr. Ishau Chandra Ghose. Each ... 
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Apply : 
MAHA BODHI BOOK AGENCY, 


\ 44, COLLEGE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 


BEAUTIFUL PHOTOS 


Eminently suitable for public halls, T.S. Lodge Rooms, ete., in 
uniform size of 15” 12”. 


pond 7 Leaders: Dr. Besant, a new and delightful picture, Col. Olcott, 
Te Madame Blavatsky, Bishop Leadbester (in two 
poses), Dr. Arundale in Bishop’s vestments, Rukmini 
Arundale and Mr. C. Jinarajadasa. Each Rs. 7-12. 


i (The whole set of seven for Rs. 50) 


The same picture of Dr. Besant in 8” X6” size Rs. 2 


ae do, Dr, Besant and Dr, Arundale 6” X4” size—-Mounted. 
Se Each Re. 1-8. 


HEADQUARTERS VIEWS 


E i Excellent and most recent views of the Headquarters building— 
e two views: THE HALL—9 different views; and the Adyar Library, 
E unmounted. Size: 8X54”. Rs. 2 each, 


Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India 
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TO INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


ELIMINATE THE MIDDLEMEN 
AND 
Buy DIRECT From Us 
HINDU SHANTUNG TRADING CO. 
CHEFOO, CHINA 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
OF 


Pongee SILKS, Genuine Hand-made HAIRNETS, and 
Hand-made LACES 


Range of sample SILKS, 12” x 8”, sent FREE 
To Importers, Merchants and those intending 
to open Silk Stores 
We also manufacture special items of Silks 
such as Peshawar Lungis, etc., to clients’ 
2 specifications 


No ORDER TOO SMALL— NONE TOO LARGE 


Correspondence cordially solicited by 
our Export Department 


Cable Address: HINDU, Chefoo 
SSeS SS 
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Remarkable Bargains !! 


Secure now @ very valuable set of books at 
Specially Low Prices 


Now available for 
Rs. a. 
1. Esoteric Christianity, or The Lesser Mysteries. By Dr. Annie Besant, D.G. 


Christian History, Doctrine and Ceremony are here handled with exquisite 

sympathy and accuracy, so as to bring out the “deep truths ” underlying them. 

A book indispensable and inspiring alike to the student and to the devoilee. 
Publishod price Re. 14 0 1 0 


2. The Lives of Alcyone (2 Vols.). Beautifully illustrated, By Dr. Anma 
Besant and Bishop C. W. Leadbeater. 


| 

| Krishnaji (Alcyone) frequcutly speaks of his " manner of attaimnent "—of 
the lives in which he accumulated experiences. In these unnsual volumes some 
of those lives, those experiences are traced. You will understand Krishnaji, 
better to-day, by studying him in the past, by seeing how life shaped him then 
for his supreme work now. Published price Rs. 17 8 0 10 0 


3. The Hidden Side of Things. By the Rt. Rev. C. W. Leadbeater 


We all aspire to be Occultists, j.e., to be proficient in the science of tho 
hidden, to observe how we are influenced by the World, the Plancts. by 
Ceremonies, Unseon Beings, by our habits, etc. ; how we influence others by our 
lives, thoughts, ections, etc. Bishop Leadbeater puts these things before us aud 
et paros explicit instructions as to how wo can ourselves become “seers” of , 

1e hidden. 


“A storehouse of kuowledge on all occult matters.”— Sin A. CONAN — 
Doyr. Published price Ra, f 0 0 4 0 
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A SPECIAL SELECTION OF ALLURING, CHARMING BOOKS 
BY 


C., JINARAJA DASA, M.A. 
Rs. A. 


1. First Principles of Theosophy. The most striking prosuntation of Theo- 
sophie teachings yet published. Splendidly illustratod with numerous and 
original diagrams. Beautifully expressed with all the author's woutod clarity 
and charin. Get your copy now—your will treasure it . i 


2. Letters trom the Masters of the Wisdom : Serier I. Cloth 2 4 

do, IT. ” 39 
_ Deepest intorest attaches to the communications made by the Masters of the 
Wisdom to tho leaders in the early days of the T.S. These volumes, arranged 
aud annotated by Mr. Jinarajadasa, embody Their direct word, Their views 
on and wishes for the work that lay bufore the Society. Every member should 

possess copier. 

3. Flowers and Gardens. In delicate graceful language the author reveule the 
substance of a “Dream” that was yet a reality--the droam of the growing, 

planting, perfecting of the human Hower in the gardon of the World. Cloth i 0 
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CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 


THE INDIAN REVIEW 


NEW YEAR—JANUARY NUMBER 


ANAA 


ALL-PARTIES’ CONVENTION 
INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 
KHILAFAT CONFERENCE 
ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
ALL-PARTIES’ MUSLIM CONFERENCE 
ALL-INDIA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
NATIONAL SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
TRADE UNION CONGRESS 
ALL-INDIA MEDICAL CONGRESS 
ALL-INDIA LIBRARY CONFERENCE 
WOMEN'S SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
MUSLIM EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
BENGAL MUSLIMS’ CONFERENCE 
ALL-INDIA YOUTH CONGRESS 
The New year (January) Number of The Indian Review contains 
a succinct summary of the proceedings of these Conferences with 
portraits of the Presidents of the respective gatherings and of other 
leading men. It also contains, besides a message from the poet, Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore a number of special articles by well-known 
writers. These include” “National Economic Policy” by Mr. H. P. 
Mody; “ Communalism by Prof. N. K. Sinha; “ Neo-Hegelianism ” by 
Prof. A. R. Wadia ; ; “ Modern Japan” „by Mr. S. V. Ramamurty, I.C.S.; 
~“ Unemployment” by Prof. Thomas ; “ What Next in China” by Prof. 
Vakil; “ Canada as a British Commonwealth ” by Mr. Frank Yeigh; 
“Birth Control ” by Mr Justice Ramesam, etc., etc. 
Price Eight Annas 


But you can enrol yourself as a subscriber for a year by remitting 
an M. O. for Rs. 5 (FIVE) or Rs. 5-4 by cheque. Please note that 
V. P.P.’s will not be sent, 


EP Alsu note that the February Number will contain summaries of 
other Congresses and Conferences, viz.: All-India Oriental Conference, 
Indian Philosophical Congress, Meeting of the Historical Records Com- 
mission, Associated Chambers of Commerce, All-India Press Conference, 
The Indian Science Congress, Th2 Economic Conference, The Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, States People’s Conference, etc. 


T G A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, | Madras 
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MODERN ASTROLOGY 


The leading Magazine of its kind 
Annual Subscription, 13/6 post free, 
A Specimen Copy wiil be sent on receipt of 4d. in stamps to cover postage 


SS S—| 


POCKET MANUALS ASTROLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 

2/6, post free 2/9. 
The Horoscope in Detail. i 15/-, post free 16/-. 
Horary Astrology. i 
The Degrees of the Zodiac Symbollzed. | Astrology for All. 

=, post free 2/3, | Casting the Horoscope. 
Weather Predica by Astro-Meteor- How to Judge a Nativity. 
ology. 

Everybody’ e Astrology. : The Art of Synthesis. 
What is a Horoscope and How in it Cast? 

Spel Inasa The Progressed Horoscope. 
lrectlon a ivi 
Medica! Astrolo ces ing The Key to Your Own Nativity. 

1001 Notable Nativities. Esoteric Astrology. 


Practical Astrology. 5/-, post free 8/6, 
Rays of Truth. By Mrs. LEQ. 5/-, post free 6/6. 
Astrological Essays, By Mrs, LEO. 5/-, post free 5/6. 
Life and Work of Alan Leo. 6/-. 
The Romance of the Stars: Astrological Stories. By Mra, LEO, 3/6, post free $j- 
The Pathway of tha Soul: A Study in Zodiacal Symbology. 
By J. H, YAN STONE, 3/6, post free 4/-, 


Send Direct to:-MODERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 
40 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. 


The Oldest and Best Cultural Paper of India 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


(Estd, 1844; Third Series 1921) 
itiustrated Monthiy 


Published by the CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8-8. 
Half-yearly Rs. 4-8 only 


Year begins from October 
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Regular Features 
1, Articles of general interest, dealing with literary, historical, econo- 
mical, philosophical and scientific subjects. 
2. Orientalia. 
3. Popular Literature, 
4. Pictorial Section, 
3. Reviews. 
Best medium for advertisement among the Educated Public. 
For terms and other particulars apply to: 
À) The Manager, ‘‘ Calcutta Review,” Senate House, Calcutta. 
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BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 


Rs. A. 

Rhys Davida—Manual of a Mystic as sas oes wo T 8 0 
S. Paribrajaka—Sree Buddha Gita in Hindi aes the . 012 0 
Rockhill—Life of the Buddha ... ay by « 714 0 
Subhadra Bhikkhu—Message of Buddhism _ one w mœ 2 2 0 
Buddhist Birth Stories, by Mrs. Rhys Davids ne m. 514 0 
Light of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold. (Cloth) .. 112 0 
Light of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold—Dramatised by Manji E. De 

Breteul a on 20 0 
Light of Asia, Pocket Gift Book with box - 310 0 
S$i-Yu-Ki: Buddhist Records of the Western World, ‘by S. Beal B 2 0 
Life or Legend of Gautama Buddha, the Buddha of the Burmese hy Bishop 

Bigandet : we 82 0 
Early Buddhist Monachism, by § Sukumar Dutta sis Gs . 8 2 0 
Manual of Buddhism, by D. Wright 5i w 2 0 0 
Story of the Sinhalese, Part II—By Mr. JM. Seneviratna . 0O 
Dhammapada (in Bengali), by C. C, Bose ... db . 2 0 0 
Path of Purity, Part 1—(Viraddhimogya).. ~ «& 14 0 
Jataka (Bengali), 3 Vols.—by Mr, Ishan Chandra Ghose. Each... 5 0 0 

Apply : 
MAHA BODHI BOOK AGENCY, 
4A, COLLEGE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 


DO YOU WANT 


ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE 
OF 


THEOSOPHY 


? 
If so, then the Theosophical Correspondence School is for you. Whether you 
wish to start your studies alone in the privacy of your home, or in a concert of 
minds in the companionship of a class, these live courses will be your friendly 
teachers and guides s 
Course I, ELEMENTARY THEOSOPHY 
If. INTERMEDIATE THEOSOPHY 
» Ill THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY 
» IV. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
” ¥. THOUGHT POWER 
The conrses are intended : 
1, To give the student a systematic kuowledge of Then -ophy and to enable 
him to answer accurately ordinary questions about Theosophy. 
2, To wake the student acquainted with some of the many little-known 
Theosophica! books and pamphlets now available and to stimulate further research. 
3. To establish desirable habits of study and to encourage the practice of 
meditation, 
4. To foter the correlation of Theosophical knowledge with everyday life, 
Full particulars upon request 


THEOSOPHICAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Wheaton, Ilifgois 
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APSA ASATIBSSSr i JASSASAASAriISSsurz 
Lovers of the Beautiful and the True 


SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY FOR 


TRIVENI 


Illustrated Journal of Indian Renaissance 
Art :: Literature :: History 
2 Editor: K. Ramakotisvara Rao, B.A., B.L, 


Six Issues A Year: 


Annual Subscription: Rs. 6 or 12s. or $3 (Post Free) 
Apply to: 


MANAGER, “ TRIVENT,” 
114 Armenian St., G.T., Madras. 


INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 


The Offieial International Organ of the Order of the Star 
This International Magazine Contains : 

J. KRISHRAMURT]’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

INTERVIEWS WITH J, KRISHNAMURTI 

News anv Notes OF THE ORDER OF THE STAR 

ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THEOSOPHISTS AND STAR MEMBERS 

Reviews or BOOKS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE Press 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

OTHER AUTHORITATIVE AND INTERESTING MATERIAL 


The subscription price has beon made anaaually tow in order that everyone, 
whether or not they are members of the Order of the Star, may be able to have 
this unique magazine. 

Por one year: £ 0-4-0 op Dutch Florins 2:90 or $1700 


Subscriptions to be sent to: 


MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 
EERDE, OMMEN, HOLLAND 
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TO INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 
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ELIMINATE THE MIDDLEMEN 
AND 
Buy DIRECT From Us 
HINDU SHANTUNG TRADING CO. 
CHEFOO, CHINA 
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Pongee SILKS, Genuine Hand-made HAIRNETS, and 
Hand-made LACES 


To Importers, Merchants and those intending 
to open Silk Stores 


() 
() 
Manufacturers and Exporters (} 


We also manufacture special items of Silks 
such as Peshawar Lungis, etc., to clients’ 
specifications 
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No ORDER TOO SMALL—NONE TOO LARGE 
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Correspondence cordially solicited by 
our Export Department 


| Range of sample SILKS, 12” x 8”, sent FREE 


Cable Address: HINDU, Chefoo 
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WORKS BY GEOFFREY HODSON 


THE ANQELIC HOSTS 

Frontispiece aud Jacket design by Pumar STABLER, F'cap dto. as. net. 

The author records further teachings received from the Angel who inspired the 
volumes entitled “ The Brotherhood of Augels and of Men” anit “Be Ye Perfect”. 

Be Ye Perfect l 

* A book which can give the key to life and the nurture of life (if we can under- 
stand) to all nourishers of life—uot physical pareuts only—but the true fathers sud 
mothers of humanity, of whom there are many . . . We are glad of another i 
refreshing draught to man toiling on the upward road."—The Theosophist. 

Frontispiece aud Jacket design by PHERg Stancer, F’cap 4to. 3s. fd. net. 

The Brotherhood of Angels and of Men 

“We close the book . . . with gratitude for its glimpses of a visiou of 
possibilities as yet anrealised."—The Occult Review. 

“Something quite out of the commou . . . tho interest is considerable and 
. . « along the ground ho covers Mr. Hodson is a piouecr.”"—The Star Review. 

Frontispiece aud Jacket design by Pu@se StarterR, F'eap dto. 4s. € net. 

The Kingdom of Faerie 

aks with the rare authority that comes froma direct knowledge and a 
personal exporience protracted over many years. To any reader, who has prepared 
himself by a thoughtful consideration of the subject, the author's tone of sincerity 
and sane observation is his best credential,” —T he Theosophist, 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, LTD. 
38 Gr. Ormond Street, London, W.C. 1. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


By Shri Bhagavan Das, M.A., D.L, 


u A. 
The Science of the Emotions, with index. Revised aud Enlarged. (Third 
Eelitiom) Boards ... 5 0 
Cloth .. 6 U 
This vatuable book is indispensable to students of Psychology; it 
persents the profound Eastern view and thus illaminates the Western. i 
* Bhagavan Das, has, for the lirst timo, introduced order into this hitherto 
coufused region of consciousness . . . A lucid treatise which reduces the 1 
chaos of the emotions iuto a cosmos, and shapes thercin au ordered morality.” 
—ANNIE BESANT. i 
The Science of Peace. (Second Edition) m 48 


A lucid exposition of Advaita philosophy in which “tho metaphysical 
questions are expounded with rare acumen and felicity.” A volume that 
justifios its title. 

The Science of Religion. (Sanatana Vaidika Dharma. Au attempt atau 

exposition of principles.) m O12 

“T have agaiu read it with great profit and pleasure, with admiration fo 
the learning, earnestuess of spirit and elevated cnthusiasm of the author .. . 

The presentation of the principles is . . . very attractive and LTY 
to the Euglish educated mind.” —Sir P. 8. SıvaswaMI AIYER, K.C.8 1, C.LE., 
Ex-Yice-Chancellor of the Madras and the Benares Hinda Universities. 
The Science of the Sacred Word, or Pranara Vada Yol. i ; 
» HI 4 
For the threo Volumes . 10 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR, MADRAS 
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a useful compendium of information for all who have interests in India 


wmm ASIATIC REVIEW pia 


Each issue contains nearly 200 pages and is goueraliy illustrated 
THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS 
ENGLAND, The Times: “The January issue brings that quarterly to the fortieth 
year of its steadfast devotion to the mission of providing a platform for infor- 
mation and opinion ou Asiatic affairs—politicai, social, literary, educational, 
commercial, artistic, and gencral many eminent games appear in the 
list of contributors.” 
ae New York Tribune: YA well-informed quarterly doaling with Oriental 
affairs.” 
France, Les Dernieres Nouvelles (Strasbourg): * La granda revue de Londres.” 
inpia. Bombay Daily Mail: “Of spocial interest aa affecting existing trade 
relations.” 
Tho following articles on India were published iu the Review during 1927: 
India at the Imperial Conference, by Tuk Managasa or BURDWAN. 
The Indian Co-operative Movement, ly BIR LALUBHAIL SaAMALDAs. 
Rural India and the Royal Commission, by Six PATRICK FAGAN, 
*Post and Telegraph Work in India, by SIR GEOFFREY CLARKE. 
“Indian Forest Administration, by W. F. PERREE. 
*India's Cotton Problem, by H. A. F. LINDSAY. 
*The Indien Navy, by P, R, CADELL. 
* Lectures delivered before the East India Association 
THE “REVIEW” PUBLISHES IN FULL 
j 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 
NEW FEATURES: 


1. THE ASIAN CIRCLE 


A SURVEY OF ASIATIC APFAIRS 
(Published by arrangement in The Asiatic Review) f 
The Asiau Circle is conducted by a group with personal kuowledge of the various 

parts of Asia, and through the collective experience of its members aims at 
giving to the public au informed, progreaxive, and disinterested view of Arian 
affairs, both in detail and asa whole. Its membership includes ; 

Tre Rieur Hon. Lorn Mesron, K.C.8.1. (President). 

Sik GEORGE Bouaney. 

Sır Patrick Facan, K.C.LE., CNL 

Sin Joux Cummine, K.C.LE., C.S.L 

LIEUT.-GENERAL SiB Geoxar MacMunw. K-C.B., K.CS.1., D.8.0. 

Me. Stantey Rice. 


2. NETHERLANDS INDIA 
ARTICLES by expert writers on Java and Sumatra 
3. FRENCH COLONIES 
Special contributious coucerning Syria aud Indo-China 
How to obtain TRE ASIATIC REVIEW 
dist year of Publication) 
Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
fo East anD West LIMITED, 
3 VICTORIA STREET, 
Loxpon, B.W. 1. Dade in. jects asirica riara 
Please send THE ASIATIC REVIEW for Twelve Months, beginning 


With. essen eves 


a 


Pe ee ee ee ere re Sexe: sarrnasss 
for whieh I aaploue equivalent of #1 (One Pound Sterling). ORE e eT eee e ee Hts Oho see eee Oe RET eee 
(Please writa full same and address distinctly.) 
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PASSE NAN NENA AN 
BOOKS ON INDIA 


22 Uniform Cloth-Bound Volumes 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 


Swaai Vivekananna, Tth (New) Edition, Tan BT. Hox, Gort Sixma. 


Rata Ram Momus Roy. Sik WILLIAM WEUDERUURN, 
Rr. HON. SRINIVAAA SASTRI. Maban Monan MALAYIY A, 
SakoJIxi NAJDE. M. K, Gano. 3rd Edition. 
Sik J. ©. BOBE, SURENDRANA'MIL BANERIEA. 
Dr. P. C. Rav. Sin Dixswaw WACHA. 

Dr. ANNIE BESANT. DADABHAL NAOROJI, 


Price of cach Yol. Rs.3 (Three). To Subscribers of The Indian Neciew, Iw. 2A 


SPEECHES OF GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE 
Price Rs. 4. To Subscribers of The furan Reoiew, Ra, 5-8, 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

Indian Christians: Biographical sketches of poots, publicists, Miri» lors of the 
Church, ete. With 13 illustrations. Price Hs.35. To Suabseribers of The Imtian 
Heview:, Rs, 2-6. 

Indian Statesmen. Iiographical sketchos of famous Dowans and Prime Ministers 
of ludim States, With 17 portraits. Price Rs, 3. To Subseribers of Zhe fadian | 
Pevier, Rs. 2-4, { 

Eminent Mussalmans. Biographiewi sketchus of Muslim Stato-men, Voets, Re ; 
formers, Jurists, Sducatiouists aud Politicians. Price Rs. 3. Lo Subscribers of The 
indian Review, Rs. 2 8. 

The Mission of Our Master., lóssays and Discourses. By the astern and We: wen 
Disciples of Riunakrislus—Vivekananda. Price Rs. 3. 'To Subscribers of Che Indian 
dteview, Rs, 2-4, 

Hinduism. By Babu Govinda Das. Cloth Bound. 450 pages. Price Re. To 
Subscribers of The Indian Neview, Rs. 2-k. 

_ Indian National Evolution. By Ambika Ciaran Mazumdar. Price Rs, 3. To Subs- 
cribors of The Indian Heciew, Rs. 2-8. 

„ The Governance of India. By Babu Govinda Das, Price Rs, 3. Lo Subveribers of 
The betian Heeiew, Rs. 2-4. 


Bool s are given at concession rates valy to sthseribers of “The Ladiau Review K 
Any ouc who wishes to buy books at concession rates must remit dts. Fice, onc year’s 
sahzeription to the “ Review ” ia advance 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Booksellers, Madras 


If you wish to contact the Spirit of Youth and to remain Eternally Young 
READ 
THE YOUNG THEOSOPHIST 
The only monthly magazine which helps to interpret the Ideals 
of Theosophy to Youth. It is the Official Organ of the 
All-India Federation of Young Theosophisis 
Annual Subscription Rupee One only. Post Free. 
An Excellent Mediam for Advertisements 
For rates, cte., please apply to THE MANAGER, 
‘The Young Theosophist,” Adyar, Madras, $., India 
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MODERN ASTROLOGY 


The leading Magazine of its kind 
Annual Subscription, 13/6 post free. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent on recoipt of 4d, in stamps to cover postage 


POCKET MANUALS ASTROLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 


2/8, post free 2/9, 
The Horoscope in Detail. 
Horary Astrology. 


15,-, poat free 46,-. 


The Degrees of the Zodiac Bymbolized. Astrology for Ail. 
2'-, post free 2/3. Casting the Horoscope, 
Weather Predicting by Astro-Meteor- How to Judge a Nativity. 


ology. 
Everyhody’s Astrology. The Art of Synthesis. 


What is a Horoscope and How is it Cast? 
Planetary Influences. The Progressed Horcscope, 
The Key to Your Own Nativity. 


Directions and Directing. 
Esoterio Astrology. 


Medical Astrology. 
1001 Notable Nativitles. 
Practical Astrology. 5/-, post free 3/6. 
Rays of Truth. By Mrs. LEO. 3j-, post free 5,6. 
Astrological Essays, By Mre. LEO. 5/-, post free 3/6, 
Life and Work of Alan Leo. 6/-. 
The Romance of the Stars: Astrologicul Stories. By Mra. LEO, 3/6, poet free #/-. 
the Pathwoy of the Soul: A Study in Zodiacal Symbology. 
By ð. H. YAN STONE, 3/6. post free 4;-. 


Send Direct to:—HODERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 
40 Imperial Buildings, Lu Ludgate Circus, E.C.: E.C.4 
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The Oldest and Best Cultural Paper r of India 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 
{Estd, 1844; Third Series 192!) 
ftiustrated Monthiy 
Published by the CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8-8. 
Half-yearly Rs. 4-8 only 
Year begins from October 


Reguiar Features 

J, Articles of general interest, dealing with literary, bistorical, econo. 
mical, philosophical and scientilic subjects, 

2. Orientulia. 

3. Populur Literature. 

4. Pictorial Section, 

5, Reviews, 


The Manager, “‘ Caicutta Review,” Senate House, Calcutta. 
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Best medium for advertisement among the Educated Public. 
For terms and other particulars apply ta: o 
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BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 


Rhys Davids-—Manual of a Mystic 
aribrajaka—Sree Buddha Gita in Hindi 

Rockhill ife of the Buddha ... 

Sabhadra Bhikkhu—Message of Buddhism s 

Baddhist Birth Stories, by Mrs. Rhys Davids a oe u 

Light of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold. Cloth) .. 

eae S Asia, by Sir Edwin Sela Deane hy Berge F. De 
reteu : 

Light of Asia, Pocket Gift Book with box X 

Si-Yu-Ki: Buddhist Rocords of the Western World, ‘by S. Beal 

TE Legend of Gautama Buddha, the Baddha of the re hy Bishop 
igandet 

Early Buddhist Monachism, by Sukumar Dutta 

Manual of Buddhism, by D. Wright 

Story of the Sinhalese, Part II-—By Mr. J. M. Seneviratna 

Dhammapada (in Ben ali), by C. C. Bose 

Path of Purity, Part 1—(Visuddhimagga)... ges “a 

Jataka (Bengali), 3 Yols.—hby Mr. Ishau Chandra Ghose. Each .., 
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Apply : 
MAHA BODHI BOOK AGENCY, 


4A, COLLEGE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 


DO YOU WANT 


ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE 
OF 


THEOSOPHY 


? 


If so, then the Theovophical Correspondence School is for you. Whether you 
wish to start your studies alone in the privacy of your home, or in a concert of 
winds in the companionship of a class, these five courses will be your friendly 
teachera and guides + 


Course J. ELEMENTARY THEOSOPHY 
„ IL INTERMEDIATE THEUSOPHY 
» LiL THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY 
»  L¥. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
oo V. THOUGHT POWER 
The courses are intended : 
1, To give the student a systenintic knowledge of Theosophy and to enable 
hiim to answer accurately ordinary questions about Theosophy. 
2. To make the student acquainted with some of the many little-known 
oe books and pamphlets now available and to stimulate further research, 
To establish desirable habits of study aud to encourage the practice of 
meditation. 
4. To foster the correlation of Theorophical knowledge with everyday life. 
Full particulars upon request 


THEOSOPHICAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Wheaton, Ilinois 


which have opened a new ERA in the Medica! world 
BY 
Dr, H. L, SHARMA, M.D.H., B.B.M., F.T.S. 
Director of the Light and Colour Sanitorium. 
LIGHT AND COLOUR IN THE MEDICAL WORLD 
(With a beautiful and attractive colour-spectrum) 
CROWN: PAGE 130. PRICE RE. 1-8. 
“ LIGHT AND COLOUR IN TREATING CONSUMPTION ” 
(With full Treatment and the Reports of Success), As, 4 
“COLOUR IN CONSTIPATION” An, 8 
(Each independent in itself) 
f influential Agents wanted all over the World 
Apply at once to: 


THE LIGHT AND COLOUR SANITORIUM, 
Khurja, U. P. (tndia) 


INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 


The Official International Organ of the Order of the Star 


This International Magazine Contains : 


J. KeisHNaMURTI's ANSWEBS TO QUESTIONS 
INTERVIRWS WITH J, KRISHNAMURTI 

News anp Nores or THE ORDER OF THE STAR 

ARTICLES OF SeeciaL INTEREST TO THeosoPHISTS AND Stak MFMARRS 


Reviews of Booxs AND EXCERPTS FKOM THE PRESS 


Pnorograras 
OTHER AUTHORITATIVE AND INTERESTING MATERIAL 


The subscription price hax been made unusually low in order that everyone, 
whether or not they are menibers of the Order of the Star, may be able to have 


this unique magazine, 
For one year: £ 0-4-0 or Dutch Florine 2°30 or $100 


Stbuwcriptions to be sent to: 


MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 
EERDE, OMMEN, HOLLAND 
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ELIMINATE THE MIDDLEMEN l 
AND 
) Buy DIRECT FROM Us 
HINDU SHANTUNG TRADING CO. 
CHEFOO, CHINA 


Manufacturers and Exporters 


Hand-made LACES 


To Importers, Merchants and those intending 
to open Silk Stores 


Range of sample SILKS, 12” x 8”, sent FREE 
: We also manufacture special items of Silks 


such as Peshawar Lungis, etc., to clients’ 


F 
E 


OF 
Pongee SILKS, Genuine Hand-made HAIRNETS, and 


VTE URA 


our Export Department 


specifications 
NO ORDER TOO SMALL—NONE TOO LARGE 
Correspondence cordially solicited by 
Cable Address: HINDU, Chefoo 
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A sclected list of some of the writings of the President, T.S., which illustrate 
and scope of her study of Life, her grap of human problems and 


tho great ran ‘ 
her sulutious for many of them in the light of her extensive knowledge. 


By Annie Besant, D.L, 


The Basis of Morality: Conrentrs: Revolution; Intuition : Utility : Evo- 
lution, Mystictsn ave 
Outlines how Morality changes and develups with the growth 

of man. 


The Bhagavad-iita: \ bountiful transiation of this ancicut and perfect 
scripture, with text in Devanavari Wrappers... 
Jn handsome Blue Leather and Gold 


The Bhagavad-Gita: By Dr. Annio Bosant and Shri Bhagavan Jas. With 
Samxkrit toxt, free Translation into English, a word-for-word Translation, 
an Introduction to Samskrit Granunar, and a complete Word-Index. 
(Second Edition, Revised} Boards 

Clothe aral Trek 


Cloth and Gold 
Leathor ... 


Brahmavidya: Divine Wisdom. Gowrenes: L Mystieisi s God Manifert 
ing ax Will: IL Religious God Manifesting ax Love : ILL Philosophy : 
God Mauifestiug as Undorstanding: IV, Jeiterature and Art: God 
Manifesting as Society. Cloth .. 

Civilisations Deadlocks and the Keys: Contents: Introductory: The 
LE Key : Tho Educational Key : The Seieutilic aud Artistic Koy : 
The Key toa Hunen Society. 

A stimulating contribution te literature on ways of remedying 
the ilis of the world, Boards 
The New Civilisation: Conrexts: The Crumbling of Civilisation: The 
Religion of the New Civilisation: Education in the New Civilisation : 

Economies of the Now Civilisation. 
Quttines the past and forecasts the possibilities uf the future, 

Wrong, ete. 

Boards 
Cloth 

A Study in Karma: Contents: Among others: Laws: Natural aud Mau 
made , The Eternal Now : Karma doos not Crush : Understand the Trath ; 
Thought the Builder; Practical Meditation: The Mastery of Desire ; 
Knowledge of Law : Collective and Family Karma ; National Disasters ; 
England's Karma: A Noblo National ideal, 


Shows how man’s fate is under his own control 


Dharma: Contents: Diiterences : Evolution: Right aud 
A vonvineing interpretation of the law of Duty. 


Popular Lectures on Theosophy: Contexts; What is Theosophy ? The 
Ladder uf Lives: Reincarnation: Its Necesstty—its answers to Life's 
Probloms: The Law of Action and Reaction: Mau's Life in the Threc 
Worlds. 

Points to the Path of Wisdom. Wrappers... 


Boards... 
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A Rs. 4, 
The Doctrine of the Heart: Foroword by Annie Besant, D L. Letters 
() received by Dr. Besant from Hindu Friends which she found helpful in 
a time of strese. Reveals what true Uccuiltian is, and what the Path 
demands of those who would tread it, Papor 
Cloth 


The Lives of Alcyone: By Dr. Annie Besant and Bishop C. W. Leadbeater. 
2 Vols. Boautifully illustrated. Comprising 50 Lives of J. Krisheamurti : 


= 
- Oo 
=o 2 


from 70,000 rC. The central figuro in this fascinating record, based on 
clairvoyant research, is Krishuaji—whose experienoos specially fitted him 
for the part he plays at present. They are full of stirring incidenta. 
The 12 beautiful colour illustrations greatly onhuuee the value of the 
book. Cloth aud Gold... (24 


Man: Whence, How end Whither : rd Kdition) with diagrams. CONTENTS ; 
Chapters on the Problems of Man's Origin ; Of Life on Early Planets : the 
Great Root Racos of Mankind: Great Civilisations; Later Sub-Racos ; 
The Future Sixth Root Race : Tia Religion, Templos, Education, Family 


Life, Buildings aud Customs. wae ft & 
A thrilling story of origins, wayic, mystery, beauty and altainment, 
with a prophecy concerning the future. 

Man’s Life in Three Worlds: Contents: ‘he Man and His Clothing; 
Embodied Consciousnoss ; The Putting on of the Clothing ; The Men 
Clothed : Chil Bodius; Adult Bodies: Physical, Astral aud Mental 
Bodics and Connected Phenomena; The Waking Consciousness ; 

In the Outer Court: Conrests: Purification ; Thought Coutrol ; Building 


Simple statements of the chief Theosophical Teachings. 


The Masters: Coxtents: The Perfect Man; he Masters as Facts aud 
Ideals ; The Adepts. oo» Q G6 


Lutendod to inspire all who read to begiu the search for the prize of 
perfect Life and the fulness thereof, 


Evolution. wa UF 
of Character : Spiritual Alchemy ; On the Threshold, wa O12 


Oue of tho dinest of Dr. Besant’s early expositions uf ethics viewed 
in the light of Theosophy, given in 1895, 


The Universal Text Book of Reiigion and Morals: 


Part I. Religion: Tho Uuity of God; the Manifestations of God iv a 
Universe ; The Great Orders of Living Beings ; The Incarua- 
tion of Spirit ; The Two Basic Laws : The Three Worlds of 
Human Evolution ; The Brotherhood of Man. Paper . U It 
Cloth .. 1 4 
Part IE Eraices: ‘The Object and Basis of morales The Relation 
between Morality, Emotion, Virtues aud Vices ; Virtues aud 
Vices in Relation to Superiors—Fquals—Inferiors : Inter- 
actiou between Virtues aud Vices, Paper .., 0 12 
Cloth .. 1 9 


Part III, Yol. I. Hinduism ; The Samsgkaras ; Shraddha ; Shaucham ; 
The Five Daily Sacrifices; Worship; The Four Ashramas; 
The Four Castes. Paper ... 0 ê 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR, MADRAS 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 
By THE EDITOR 


am grieved to insert the following letters from Professor 

Wodehouse, for as he was the assailant, I had hoped that 
the two articles—the criticism and Dr. Deobhankar’s reply— 
would have been enough. With this idea, I destroyed my 
own brief letter to Ananda. Professor Wodehouse, however, 
thinks differently, so I publish, his letters; here they are. 


DECCAN COLLEGE 


Poona 


February 15th, 1929 
DEAR Dr. BESANT, 


I hope that you will be able to include the enclosed brief reply 
to Dr. Deobhankar’s Open Letter, in your March issue. F think I have 
aright to some kind of reply, as his letter and your comments will 
have been widely read by neople who have not had the opportunity of 
reading my article, and, purely as a piece of journalistic usage, 
feel that I should be allowed some chance of defending myself— 
particularly as Dr. Deobhankar has entirely failed to understand 
my point of view. 


What I have said in reply is candid; but I think you will find 
it conciliatory. 


If you should, by any chance, find yourself unable to publish 
my letter, I should be grateful if you would send it back to 
me in the enclosed stamped envelope. But I hope that this contin- 
gency will not arise. 


Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
ARMINE WODEHOUSE 
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2 THE THEOSOPHIST APRIL 
Dr. DEOBHANKAR’S OPEN LETTER 


To THE EDITOR oF “THE THEOSOPHIST ” 


DEAR MADAM, 


I have no intention of prolonging that most distasteful and 
unprofitable of things, a paper controversy. But realising, as I do, 
that Dr. Deobhankar’s Open Letter and your own endorsement of it, 
in the February issue of THE THEOSOPHIST, will be read by a great 
number of people who will have had no opportunity of seeing the 
article thus criticised, I think that it is only fair that I should be 
permitted to say a word or two in self-defence. In so doing, I 
shal] confine myself to the part which immediately concerned 
Dr. Arundale. 


I never suggested, in my article, that Dr. Arundale, in his 
private capacity, had not a right to the fullest freedom of thought and 
action on the question of ceremonies. I merely suggested {although I 
confess that I put it strongly, as I was feeling it strongly) that, in the 
special circumstances of the recent Benares Convention, it would 
have been more fitting if Dr. Arundale, in his public conduct, had 
allowed the expression of his private views, whether in thought or 
action, to be ruled a little more by considerations of public 
courtesy. I think, as I thought at the time, that he would have won 
the respect of every sensible and fair-minded person, if, having regard 
to his own personal convictions and to his position as a Bishop of the 
Liberal Catholic Church, he had performed the usual ceremonies, 
either in his own room or in some other private and unobtrusive 
fashion, as a tribute to his own conscience. But to have (as it seemed 
to me) imported a spirit of propaganda into this, and to have made it 
into a more or less public affair, was, in my opinion, hardly courteous. 


All this, as I tried to make very clear in my article, had nothing 
to do with any views that I may hold on the rights or wrongs of 
ceremonies, as such; and the situation would have been precisely the 


same, so far as ] am concerned, if any other point of doctrine had been 
at issue, 


I am not, if I may say so, an emotional or fanatical non-cere- 
monialist---the plain truth being that the question is not one which 
particularly interests my mind. For some reason or other, I have 
never been able to give to it, in my own thought, quite the importance 
that it evidently has in the minds of many others. I have, it is true, 
followed the controversy about it with some attention ; and I must 
also confess that, in view of Krishnaji’s absolutely uncompromising 
stand upon the question, I have found myself inclining to regard it as 
a curiously interesting intellectual test as to how far, in strict logic, 
anyone is prepared to take him seriously as a Teacher. But apart 
from that, and on its own merits, the question is not one in which 
either my thoughts or my emotions have ever been seriously engaged. 
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Even the view that I have just mentioned is only my own view; and 
though I hold it strongly, I recognise that it is debatable. To give my 
reasons for it, here, would take too long. I propose, however, when 1 
have time, to set them forth in an article; and if you will accept it, 
Madam, I shall be very glad to contribute it to THE THEOSOPHIST. 


z 


I have only one other thing to say, and it is an important one. It 
is that, although I singled out Dr. Arundale for criticism in my article, 
I have not the slightest personal feeling against him. I have always 
been very fond of Bishop Arundale, and am so still. Asa matter of 
fact, shortly before leaving Benares, I sent a note to him telling him 
that I should probably be writing in criticism of him before long, and 
asking him to believe that, whatever I might feel it my duty to say 
about him, my own feeling of personal affection for him remained un- 
changed. I would gladly defend Dr. Arundale, in any circumstances 
where I felt him to be right, with just as much energy and outspoken- 
ness as I recently employed in my criticism of him, on an occasion 
when I felt him to be wrong ;— [far more gladly, in fact, since it is always 
pleasanter to defend a friend than to criticise him. This also I may 
add—that the fact that Dr. Arundale happened to be the central figure 
at the Benares Meeting was a mere accident, and that my article 
would have been just as strongly worded, if the protagonist had 
chanced to be anyone else. I trust, therefore, that Dr. Deobhankar 
will put aside the mistaken idea that the Ananda article was written 
out of personal ill-feeling. 


Believe me, Madam, 
Yours, etc., 

E. A. WODEHOUSE 

P.S. I have omitted to say that the above letter represents my 

final incursion into print on this particular matter, and that you, 

Madam, need fear from me no prolongation of the controversy. Bishop 

Arundale has, of course, the right of reply to me, and there will 

doubtless be an article from him erelong. Probably he will treat me 

severely; but I shall bear him no ill will, if he does. After all, my 
own article was rather strong. 

+% 

I have written a letter to him, expressing my personal 
regret, but I do not publish it. Here are the two letters he 
sends. I am very glad to say that I have had a letter from 
Dr. Arundale, in which he says, among other items of news, 
that he is not answering Professor Wodehouse’s article. 
The Professor’s article finishes all that will appear in THE 
THEOSOPAIST on the subject. 
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The article in the March Theosophist is, as says its title, 
“ Startling ” in the “ Relationships ” traced. They must be, I 
think—I only say “think ’—significant. It seems impossible 
that they are all “coincidences” only. I should be glad if 
anyone felt “moved” to write, either for or against the 
idea. I have only just read it myself (March 4) and am 
somewhat fascinated by it. Bishop Cooper is not a hasty man, 
easily carried away by emotion, but has a calm judgment; 
knowing this, I quite hope that he has discovered a really 
remarkable link between these centres. It would be so 
pleasant to think that they were linked up in the fashion 
he describes. 

es 

[The following wise advice is taken from the U.S.A. 

Theosophical Messenger] 


ARE FORMS NECESSARY 
By L. W. ROGERS 


General Secretary, United States 


Much misunderstanding is abroad in the Theosophical world 
on the point of what is meant by Mr. Krishnamurti in his talks about 
forms being non-essential; yet there is nothing at al! difficult about 
it to the mind that does not get into a panic because it can- 
not understand everything instantaneously, Whether forms and 
mechanisms are necessary depends upon what we have in mind. The 
difficulty is that when something is said about a purely spiritual 


thing the hearer tries to apply the principle involved to some 
material thing. 


i You may turn within yourself and reach a new condition of 
spirituality. No form was necessary. But that does not mean that 
no mechanism is necessary for accomplishing certain desired results 
in human affairs. 


_The Theosophical Society is a form, an organisation for 
teaching the world certain great truths of nature —reincarnation, 
karma, life after death, the evolution of the soul, the existence of 
Supermen, etc.—that will hasten human evolution and more quickly 
bring people to the point where they will at least realise that there 
is something more than the material life. 
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The Order of the Star is a form for spreading specific 
knowledge of a fragment of the general Theosophical wisdom. Both 
organisations publish books, and thus contact the masses that other- 
wise could never be reached. A publishing house in New York 
that brings out the works of Mr. Krishnamurti is a form, a 
mechanism, with a certain business ceremony or procedure. Every 
city government is a form necessary to the welfare of its citizens. 
Without it there would be anarchy, disease and death. The whole 
expression of the Logos on this plane, is a form, a mechanism 
necessary to life in a physical body, and to experience in a physical 
world, by which alone the countless millions of souls evolve. 


A very little thinking should show anybody that what 
Mr. Krishnamurti has been saying is misinterpreted so far as its 
application to organisations for accomplishing physical-plane work is 
concerned. To drop out of an organisation that is doing useful work 
for humanity is anything but Theosophical. What we greatly need 
in these interesting and really thrilling days is a little hard thinking 
and a little more commonsense. 


I heartily agree. 
#4 

Mention was made in the January number {p. 441) of 
the visit of the Governor of Ceylon to the Muszus Girls’ 
College and Musæus Training College for Buddhist Women- 
Teachers, situated in the beautiful Cinnamon Gardens’ area of 
Colombo. Mr. Peter de Abrew has sent some excellent 
photographs taken on that occasion, when His Excellency 
unveiled the bust of the Foundress and first Principal, 
Mrs. Marie Muszeus-Higgins, to whose faith and courage the 
success of the Institution is due. The bust is said to be an 
excellent likeness of Mrs. Higgins. The photographs of the 
students attending the Training College show a large number 
of keen and eager young women who will undoubtedly make an 
immense difference in educational work in the Island, when 
they go out carrying their ideal into practice. Mr. de Abrew 
writes that the Training College was Mrs. Higgin’s chief aim 
in her mission; and it is now on a very good and solid 
educational and financial basis. The work is conducted 
entirely in Sinhalese, for that is the medium of instruction. 
English will no doubt be introduced presently so that the 
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teachers may be able to keep in contact with modern educa- 
tional methods. The Board of Education is about to introduce 
English as well as Pall and Samskrt into the curriculum for 
Training Schools 
Pag 

I have received the Annual Report of the T.S. Building 
Company Limited, functioning in Sydney, Australia. It 
appears to be a very successful concern, and is evidently 
managed by Directors who know their work. The net profits 
for the year amount £2,711-10-8. The Directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 8% for the year 1928, and the carry- 
ing forward of a balance of £644-2-8, all of which seems quite 
satisfactory. This is the sixth Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet, so the property seems to have reached a stable position. 
{ congratulate Mr. A. E. Bennett, the Secretary, and the 
Directors for their careful management of the property built 
up, and for its usefulness to the Theosophical Society in 
Sydney. It is essential in such movements that the Directors 
should be able and well-trained business men. So often 
people begin such a movement in a fit of enthusiasm and with 
no sound knowledge of business affairs. The Company 
collapses, and a good idea is denounced as impracticable. 
Enthusiasm is good for the driving power, but knowledge is 
essential for success. 

os 

Here is a good idea. I remember its being started at 
Adyar, I think by Dr. Mary Rocke, but I am not sure if it 
was more than a promise not to speak unkindly of any one. 
The padlock is, I think, a good idea, as it strikes the imagi- 
nation and is a constant reminder if worn. The padlock 
might be closed, after the pledge is taken, and worn open for 
24 hours, if the pledge should be broken. The idea in 
America was started by a well-known Theosophist, 
Dr. Armstrong in June, 1922. All that is necessary for 
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membership is to buy a padlock, open it and repeat the 
following pledge in the presence of three witnesses. 

“I promise to try my utmost never to say an unkind 
thing about anyone, whether true or untrue.” 

It is stated that there are many thousands of members, 
scattered over fifteen countries. May they multiply all over 
the world, till gossip and unkind speeches are forgotten 
things. 

The new member sends his or her name and address 
to the Secretary. Wherever there are four people who 
wish to start a group, they can buy four padlocks and take the 
pledge in each other’s presence. The pledge is to be repeated 


on every New Year’s Day. 


* 
+. 


The following telegram has been received from Dr. Stone 
in Ventura regarding the “ Adyar Day” collection made by 
the U.S. Adyar Day Committee : 

“ Three thousand Dollars American collection’’. 
The collection, equal to that of 1928, represents about 
Rs, 8,170, which will be distributed as follows: 
Rs. 2,500 to the Adyar Library 
» 3,170 „ ,, Adyar Headquarters 
» 2,000 ,, ,, Order of the Brothers of Service 
»  500,, „ Olcott Panchama Free Schools. 


Rs. 8,170 


America leads by a long way in these annual 
“Adyar Day” campaigns and we are deeply grateful 
for the help extended to our Headquarters and allied 
activities and the good wishes accompanying it. Grateful 
thanks go to our American Brothers for their great and 
steady help. 
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The remainder of the Presidential Address is printed 
hereunder: (See p. 467, The Theosophist for February, 1929). 


Headquarters 


Our dear brother J. R. Aria, an ardent Mason, has departed 
to the great Lodge above. He served as the Recording 
Secretary of the T. S. for nearly twenty years. The gratitude 
of all of us has followed him to the other side of death, 
Mr. A. Schwarz, our admirable Treasurer, who performs the 
tight duties of a Treasurer by wiping out deficits, looks up, 
for the time, the work of the Recording Secretary in addition 
to his own; and he is helped by Mr. Ganesan, a capable clerk, 
who was trained by Brother Aria. 

We owe much gratitude to our Treasurer for his constant 
generosity. He always tries to hide himself away, but I 
really must, now and again, pull off the veil in which he seeks 
to shroud himself. He reconstructed the building which 
accommodates the Olcott Panchama Free School at Adyar at 
his own cost, and I opened it triumphantly, as though I had 
done it myself, but gave due recognition to the particular 
Master Builder concerned. The little village was very happy, 
and we have provided a playground for children in the 
adjoining land of the TS. which marches with one side of 
the village. 

Miss Neff is doing most valuable work for the future in 
her patient labour on the “ archives ” of the future. She quite 
succeeds to Colonel Olcott’s interest in “ archives ”. 

Mrs. Rogers has joined the staff of workers at the 
Headquarters and has taken up the very arduous work of the 
Sub-Editor of The Theosophist. She is very helpful to me, but 
she cannot stay here very long, because her sons clamour for 
her return home. Well, I must grant that they have the first 
claim on her, So I cover my regreta with gratitude, 
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Baroness Isselmuden very kindly helps in the preparation 
of The Theosophist. 

Mrs. Cannan, who was the Sub-Editor, is now in Britain 
and is doing admirable and continuous lecturing work for 
Theosophy and for India. 

Mrs. Ransom has come over to Adyar to heip for a short 
time in the work in the Theosophical Publishing House, which 
help is considered to be very valuable by Mr. Rajaram. 

Mrs, Dinshaw has lately returned and is again giving her 
very efficient help in proof-correcting. 

Mme. d’ Amato looks after the comforts of the dwellers in 
Leadbeater Chambers, and makes them quite happy. 

Mr. S. Rajaram has been the Manager of the Theo- 
sophical Publishing House now for many years. He has been 
carrying on the work against the inevitable difficulties, as 
National Societies, very rightly, more and more publish their own 
magazine in their own tongue. May I whisper that it would 
give me so much pleasure if every Lodge would take one copy 
of The Theosophist and, if possible, of The Adyar Bulletin 
also. Then I should feel that I could speak through The Theo- 
sophtst to the whole world-wide Society which it is my duty 
and joy to serve. 

Mr. J. Srinivasa Reo continues to be in charge of the 
Bhojanashala (The Indian Dining House). Twenty years of 
strenuous work is to his credit and he continues to be a devoted 
servant. {As our readers will see in this number, he has passed 
away to the Ashrama of our Masters by the sudden and swift 
opening, by murder, of the door into the higher worlds. He 
needed no “ preparation for death,” for he was a faithful 
servant of our Masters, and peace is with him. But we miss 
our comrade, as needs must be.] 

Mr. Shah has been in charge of the Dairy, but has now 
handed it over to our largest customer, the Head Master of the 


Guindy School. Recently I have given him charge of the 
la 
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ornamental side of the Headquarter’s garden, and he has made 
our entrance road very beautiful. 

Mr. Jassawala had been in charge of the extensive area 
of the productive side of the gardens as well as of the 
ornamental side. Hereafter he will be able to be more 
at liberty to improve the production of fruit and vegetables, 
which seems to be his special branch of work. 

And there are other workers on whom Headquarters 
depends for its comfort. Mr. Zuurman, most efficient head of 
the Power House, ready to respond at any time, day or night, 
and Superintendent of the Engineering Department, and Messrs. 
C. Ramaiyya, and ©. Subbaramaiyya, and C. Subbarayadu. 

The now very excellent Laundry continues to be super- 
vised by Brother Mudaliyandan Chetty, and his work has been 
successful, guided by his great devotion. 

Miss Whittam is in charge of the general arrangement 
of the Headquarters, and keeps them very trim and neat. 
Miss Parker continues to help Mrs. Rogers and myself in my 
impossibly large correspondence. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa does splendid work in the Indian 
Women’s Movement; she has a groat talent for organisation 
and for inspiring others in her work. When I think of the 
difference in Indian women during the last nearly forty years, 
during which I have worked in India, I marvel at the vast 
reservoir of activity, created by Indian women and their few 

foreign co-workers, for the uplift of their country. India 
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ee What I may call my personal staff is composed of Miss 
Se Willson who is attending to things concerned with my per- 
aie | sonal household, while Mrs. Jinarajadasa is helpful to me in 
Faz how many ways I can't say. 


Mr. Ranganadhum, M.L.C., has brought to us by his resi- 
dence here, a constant touch with the legislative side of Indian 
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politics, and helps very largely in popularising Svadeshi 
articles. 

Dr. G. Shrinivasamurti finds looking after the health of 
every one in the Headquarters, such a pleasant task, that he 
insists that the. pleasure is enough repayment for his ever- 
ready care. 

Mr. Dwarakanath Telang has been lent by me to the T.S. 
in India, but we all regard him as peculiarly our own, and 
belonging to our family, wherever he is. He looked after the 
Management of New India very effectively. I must myself be 
lacking as Editor, since I have been unable to keep up the 
daily, in spite of the first-rate staff which helps me: Mr. B. 
Shiva Rao and Mr. Shri Ram are both very able writers, 
Shiva Rao especially on Labor questions as well as on political, 
and Mr. Shri Ram being a fund of information on a very 
wide variety of subjects and reliable in all. 

Mr, Raje, formerly a leading Accountant in Bombay, has 
now devoted himself to the financial side of New India, and I 
wish I had more money to hand over to his admirable 
accounts. 

And what shall I say of the head of the Vasanta Press 
Mr. Sitarama Shastri, most admirable Printer, and of Mr. S. Raja- 
ram, late Secretary of Kumbhakonam Municipality, and now 
the head of the Theosophical Publishing House? They really 
must keep on living indefinitely, as I should be lost, and the 
work would suffer, without them. My original trio, Rao Sahab 
Soobbiah Chetty, Mr. Stiarama Shastri and Mr. Ranga 
Reddy are my never failing helpers. [Dear old J. Srinivasa 
Rao was snatched suddenly away from: us physically, but he 
cannot leave us.] 

My beloved Brothers, C. W. Leadbeater and C. Jinarajadasa 
are doing splendid service to the Society, one in Australia and 
the other in Central and South America. We, who live among 
Theosophists can scarcely imagine the help and joy given to 
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those in far-off lands, when someone comes among them from 
the countries often visited by writers whose books are widely 
read, and who talks to them face to face. 

And though he is not a resident and not a member of 
the Society, I must gratefully thank Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, K.C.LE, for constant help by wise advice in 
public affairs and steady comradeship in political work. And 
another good comrade is the newly returned fellow-worker, the 
Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Shastri,so balanced and so steady in 
toiling for India’s Freedom. And eloquent Sarojini Naidu, now 
India’s ambassador to the United States, is another true servant 
of India, whom I keep in my heart. But I must stop, for so many 
are kinder to me than I deserve. Never was a woman more 
fortunate in strong and capable workers, I think, than I. And 
some also in England, in other lands also: my very dear 
Brothers, C. W. Leadbeater, George and Rukmini Arundale, 
Graham Pole and his wife and Esther Bright, and 
Countess De La Warr, and Mrs. Sharpe and Lady Emily 
Lutyens, and others whom I cannot mention by name, but 
whom I love and trust. What shall I, what can I, say of 
my close tie with Krishnaji, whom I love and try to serve, 
carrying my thought to the far Himalayan Home, the source 
of what strength I have. 

So now for another seven years of work, I suppose. I 
beg to remark that on October ist, 1929, I shall have 82 years 
of life behind me, and there does not seem to be a statute of 
limitations. I hope some one will tell me when I show signs of 
senility, if I do not notice them myself. ; 

goon 


Meo: 


LET US NOT SETTLE DOWN 
By DOROTHY JINARAJADASA 


N a very still day in mid ocean the sea hes flat and 
shining all round the ship—no movement on its surface 
—with the appearance of having been oiled, calm peace and 
hypnotic rest over the waters which reflect every gorgeous 
color of the clouds above and the lines of the ships sailing 
over it. But beneath, this colored, placid, smooth surface, 
extends down and down the depths of the ocean, full of life 
and death, seething activity, potential power. And only the 
whisper of a breeze is needed to skim over the surface of the 
ocean and all the calm, reflecting placidity is gone and life is 
stirred, movement ripples from horizon to horizon, activity 
and power are manifest above and beneath, 
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This picture to a certain extent represents the Theo- 
sophical Society to-day, and by the Theosophical Society I do 
not mean so much an organisation as the great corporate body 
of individuals that make up the Society. For is it not true 
that of very many of us it may be said that we have been as a 
placid glassy ocean surface, reflecting without knowledge 
what we have been told, getting our thinking done for us, our 
beliefs, our doctrines, our ideas, our expression from above, 
from those, may be, with much more wisdom than ourselves, 
but it is ¢Aezr wisdom not our wisdom, their revelation not 
our revelation, f#ezr statement of an idea, /Aezr seeing of a 
vision, and it is not ours until we ourselves make it so, when 
from our own intuition, our own centre of Truth and Reality 
we can affirm. This I know tobe true. But now over the 
surface of our secure, reflecting soul life is blowing the wind 
from heaven. 

Krishnaji and his teaching have come to the Theosophical 
Society as a breeze, gently at first, then the force, the power 
of his message growing and swelling and rushing over out 
placid surface calm. Our reflected clouds are broken up, our 
dreams disturbed, our ship of security is tossing on the waves. 
The wind has made us wise, blowing over our souls. 

In these days of heart searching, many are seeking for 
Truth and Light and ask: “ What is Theosophy ? What is 
the work of the Theosophical Society?” With spaciousness 
we answer that Theosophy is God’s Wisdom, and the work of 
the Theosophical! Society is to give to the world the knowledge 
of that Wisdom. Theosophists are seekers of the Truth, and 
Theosophy the great universe for the search. The Theo- 
sophical Society is a society for exploration but not for settle- 
ment. Always the quest is our work. When a Theosophist 
finds a new mountain peak, or discovers an electron or a 
parasite on a moss, a new god or a spiritual value, the 
discovery is a gift to the world, to be used or rejected as it is 
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found helpful or otherwise. But the Theosophist and the 
Theosophical Society go on exploring, wondering, seeking, 
knowing that the whole of Truth can never be found, that the 
end of the way is far ahead; but continual search and inquiry 
reveal the ever growing and increasing splendor of the 
conscious knowledge of Life giving joy, hope and peace to 
the seeker. 

When the Theosophicaj Society ceases to carry out its 
dharma of exploration then {to my mind) it fails in carrying 
out the object for which it was started. Colonel Olcott once 
said in speaking of the Theosophical Society : 


Its object is to enquire, not to teach . . . Theology meant 
the revealed knowledge of God and Theosophy the direct knowledge 
of God. The one asked us to believe what someone else had seen 
and nee and the other told us to see and hear what we can for 
ourselves. 


But of late it has happened that when some aspect of 
Truth is unveiled and offered with rejoicing to the world, 
many Theosophists, instead of going on, have settled themselves 
down, built up their huts, their creeds, their dogmas, their 
temples or churches, made their standards of belief the 
criterion in judging belief in others as true or false. They 
have ceased to explore, they have settled. 

And it has happened that the seeker after Truth has come 
to the Theosophical Lodge to find the Wisdom, and it is 
offered to him wrapped up in a creed, free, enlightened and 
refreshed, but nevertheless a creed, surrounded by traditions 
from which with heart searching, and probably pain of mind, 
he has torn himself away. Creeds, churches, temples are 
good and even necessary for the helping of humanity along 
the hard road, even dogmas and traditicns may have a hory 
usefulness for many; but the work of the Theosophical 
Society is not with these things. Its work is to bring 
light to the soul that is casting off the fetters of orthodoxy 
and theology, that is seeking for freedom, a Light that will 
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illumine the long path that leads to Life, not as a little 
torch-light flickering here and there, but as a great beam that 
floods with radiance the vast field for the search. 

Each Theosophical Lodge should be a place where every 
person with a big idea comes, knowing that he will be 
received there with sympathy and understanding, though not 
necessarily with agreement for his ideas. Probably no 
restatement of the objects or principals of the Theosophical 
Society is needed, but only a renewal of the determination of 
every member to really apply to his or her personal life, and 
to carry into the life of the Lodge, the fine statement regard- 
ing what Theosophy is and the Freedom of Thought which 
appears each month in the last part of THE THEOSOPHIST 
magazine. There the purpose of the T.S. is summed up as 
teaching man “to know the Spirit as himself”. And the 
summing up of Krishnaji’s teaching to the world is: 


_Because I am Life, I would urge you to worship that Life, not 
in this form which is Krishnamurti but the Life which dwells in 
each one of you. 

To lead humanity to this glorious realisation is the happy 
privilege of the Theosophical Society; and the members of 
the Society, as once said the Master K.H., are to be: 
“ Warriors of the one divine Verity.” 


* 


OUR chief aim is . . . to teach man virtue for its own 
sake, and to walk in life relying on himself instead of leaning 
on a theological crutch, that for countless ages was the direct 
cause of nearly all human misery. 

THE MASTER K. H. in The Mahatma Letters, p. 53. 
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FIFTY YEARS’ GROWTH OF THE T.S. 
By A. HORNE 


Ve often we can get from a graphic chart more 
information than is conveyed to us by a table of 
figures; a curve helps us visualise a set of facts, and at the i 
same time enables us to analyse our information and draw 

interesting inferences. 

This is exemplified by the accompanying chart, which I 
illustrates the growth of the Theosophical Society between : 
the years 1878 and 1924. Though the Society was officially 
organised in 1875 it apparently took some years before ihe 
number of lodges began to increase. 

In the curve, the number of lodges is plotted from year 
to year, the information being taken from the 1924 General 
Report, as submitted at the 1924 Convention, and representing r 
the total number of lodges in the wortd T.S. 

To those unaccustomed to the reading of graphic charts, 
I might say that a horizontal straight line would indicate that 
the number of lodges has remained stationary throughout the 
years. Similarly, a rising straight line would indicate that 
the number of lodges has risen from year to year in a steady 
incline, the growth being gradual and even, the number of 
new lodges joining the organisation being the same from 
year to year. 

In our chart, however, we find, not a straight line, but a 
convex curve, indicating a sharper rise, a more rapid growth, 
than would be indicated by a straight line. In other words, 
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not only has the T.S. progressed through the years, but it has 
progressed at a continually rising rate. This is interesting, 
and significant. 

Another interesting point disclosed by the curve is that, 
while it ascends smoothly enough for a while, we notice a 
decided break in 1906 when, for two years, instead of increas- 
ing at the same rate as previously, the rate is somewhat 
diminished. Then a sharp rise brings it within a year to the 
same position the curve would have occupied had the break 
in 1906 not occurred at all. This point becomes interesting 
when it is remembered that in 1905 came the secession of the 
American T.S. from the organisation. 
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Another break in the continuity we notice in 1914, at the 
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Er beginning of the great War, when the organisation, though 
= still increasing in the number of lodges all over the world, 
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was not increasing at the same rate as heretofore. In 1918 
i at the close of the war, we find “ business as usual,” with the 
curve rising at even a higher rate than during the pre- 
war period. 
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Just how the increase has been going on is shown in the 
dash-and-dot lines P,—P,—P, and P,, which are really 
“average” lines, showing the average rates of increase for 
the four periods mentioned. 

The first line, representing the period 1878-1906, shows 
an average increase of about 33 lodges per year. During the 
second period, 1906-1914, the increase is more than twice as 
rapid, an average of 75 new Lodges per year being shown as 
having joined the organisation. Actually, the number of new 
Lodges was greater than is here indicated, since many Lodges 
were dissolved during that period. The curve, of course, only 
shows the excess of new Lodges over those dissolved, and not 
the actual number of new Lodges formed. After the war, we 
find the rate of increase averaging 100 Lodges per year, three 
times as great an increase əs was manifested during the 
first period mentioned. 

The significance of these facts is that the T.S. is undoubt- 
edly filling a world need, when, in spite of the evident 
materialism of the age, it can show such a continual increase, 
an increase which, moreover, is continually increasing on 
itself; an increase which is somewhat analogous to compound 
interest, as compared to simple interest. It is a healthy 
curve, and indicative of the increasing service that the T.S. 
is performing. When that curve will have reached a satura- 
tion point, and will begin turning back on itself, becoming 
concave instead of convex, turning down instead of up, it will 
be a sign of the mission of the T.S. beginning to approach its 
close on earth. May that close be long delayed, is the fervent 
hope of the writer. 
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THE PURPOSE OF IT ALL’ 
By Cuas. E. LUNTZ 


I want to preach the gospel of the present in contra- 

distinction to that of the past and of the future. The 
world seems to be divided into two principal classes—the 
forward-looking and the backward-looking—those whose gaze 
is ever fixed on the future yet to be and those who mourn- 
fully live in the past. The former class of course is praise- 
worthy—the latter to be eschewed; but still there seems 
room for—I will not say a third class—but for the forward- 
looking to take time as they progress through life to look 
around as they go and take fullest advantage of the present. 
While looking ahead to the joy that is to be—while retrospect- 
ing over the joy that was—may we not instead of hastily 
pressing forward, linger awhile over the joy that is ? 

If we are of the backward-looking variety and love to 
rhaphsodise over the dear departed days, let us think if ten or 
twenty years ago we really were so thoroughly satisfied with 
life. If we could be transported back to this very moment 
twenty years ago and live through a few of the scenes which 
seem so romantic to us as seen through the glamor of the 
intervening years, we should find nothing extraordinarily 
gladsome about them. We should find ourselves probably in 
a similar state of mind to what we are now—either moaning 
over past glories or looking forward to joys to come—ignoring 
the present then as we ignore it now. 


1 A public lecture given in 1927, at St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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Stop to think. This is the future we looked forward te 
so hopefully twenty years or ten years ago. This is the past 
we shall look back upon so longingly ten or twenty years 
hence. Then why not live it to the full now while we pass 
through it. That is what we must do if we would live our 
life as Nature means us to live it, gaining the full value of each 
experience, whether it seems good or evil, as it comes to us. 

The larger part of the after-death condition—the time 
spent between incarnations—is employed by the ego in 
correlating the causes and effects of the physical life just 
closed. He surveys the various experiences of the personality 
that represented him and takes infinite pains to understand the 
inner reasons for every experience that occurred. And being 
an Ego with sources of knowledge and wisdom open to him far 

beyond the reach of ordinary man on the physical plane, he 
“ gets the straight of it ” too. He sees how wrong done, perhaps 
a thousand years ago or more, is responsible for some apparently 
unmerited suffering which clouded the life recently ended. 
The full benefit of this introspective work he will reap in his 
next physical life when he returns with additional faculty 
generated from the essence of the previous life’s experiences 
which the Ego has absorbed into the warp and woof of his 
being. But why wait until then to learn these lessons? That 
will mean karmic disabilities removed in the next life, but I 
take it that all want them removed in this. If poverty, hard- 
ship, physical weakness, uncongenial conditions are our lot 
because of some Jesson they are expected to teach us, we will 
want to learn the lesson at once and get these obstructions out 
of the way. For we must get it out of our mind that any 
given piece of karma has only one thing to teach. Nature 
does not waste experiences in that way. Nature does not 
waste anything in fact—all her creations serve a variety of 
purposes. A tree, for instance, may bear nutritious fruit 


which in itself justifies the tree’s existence, but it does more 
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than this. Its wood is of value to man; its branches and 
leaves form the abode of birds and insects. Its roots also 
teem with living things. Even its shadow casts a grateful 
shade to protect men and animals from the glare and heat of 
the sun. This versatility of purpose is everywhere in evi- 
dence and it is unlikely that in the realm of circumstance 
which equally is under control of natural law, we shall 
find Nature any less satisfied to get the last ounce of use out 
of the karma she bestows. 

I have tried to arrive at the purpose Nature has in mind 
in her distribution of both good and bad karma. We will first 
take the so-called “evil” karma. What is its full purpose ? 
Punitive, says the old school; corrective, rejoins the new. 
Nature does not punish—she only corrects. May I venture 
the thought that Nature’s purpose is both corrective and 
punitive? While she corrects she punishes and very rightly. 
If A kills B, A should assuredly be corrected—taught that it | 
is wrong to kill. Karma takes care of that by bringing him 
to a violent and painful end either in the same or some subse- 
quent incarnation. A corrective, truly, but surely a punish- 
ment too, and is it right that he should escape without 
punishment? J can think of many very unpleasant experiences 
I have had which I now recognise were correctives of the 
very highest value. They were none the less punishments 
at the time. Should it be otherwise? Even in the lowest 
strata of human society the ability to “stand up and take 
punishment like a man” is the most highly esteemed virtue 
and it is a virtue. It teaches what? Endurance if nothing 
else. We now have a threefold purpose of adverse karma: 

1, Punitive, 
2. Corrective, 
3. Endurance, 

And it serves these purposes from the very beginning of ` 

human history. Even the cave man, the earliest animal-like 
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creature, was reached by karma in so far as these three 

objects were concerned. And everybody is to-day. We 

are punished for our delinquencies—we are corrected by the 

punishment and taught to do better—and we learn, if nothing 

else, at least endurance, though this is far from being the : 
highest of virtues. Still we must learn it, for certain things A 
have to be endured for a while before we can change then by 

effort. Everything can be cured in time but until the curing 

process has taken effect it is highly desirable to learn how 

to endure. 

After man has grown tired of mere passive endurance, 
sometimes miscalled resignation to the Will of God, what 
follows? Effort—and that is the true Will of God. Effort to 
change intolerable conditions—the effort that has wrought 
every great advance in human history. By this | mean 
physical effort combined with prudence, fore-thought and 
exercise of the reasoning faculties. Our psychology has not 
yet put in appearance. The four intents of karma so far 
enumerated—Punitive, Corrective, Stimulator of Endurance, 
and Effort—are the four exoteric purposes, we may call 
them. And it is these four purposes only that karma accom- 
plishes with the vast majority of the human race. 

But we may feel certain that karma has higher objects in 
view in addition to these. How many more purposes should 
we seek for? Nature always seems, in our world at least, to 
work in sevens. I am not trying to drag in an occult number 
just to be mysterious, but observe: There are 7 notes to the 
octave. You cannot conceive of there being any more or any 
less than just 7. So, too, there are 7 colors in the Solar 
Spectrum. There are also 7 days in the week. There are 
other natural events which are based on this septiform system 
and of course in occultism the number 7 is of primary 
importance—7 principles (or bodies} of man, 7 planes, 7 
subdivisions of each plane which in turn are redivided into 
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7. We have plenty of precedent for expecting that Nature 
probably has 7 main purposes to accomplish with each piece 
of karma allotted. I have assumed that and have sought for 
the other three. 

I do not think we need seek far for the fifth. Surely 
this is vision, the importance of which runs like a golden 
thread through all our psychological teaching. It is not 
aroused in the multitude but the man of vision is ever in 
advance of the multitude. And what is vision? It is that 
faculty of the intuition or higher mind which images condi- 
tions as they may be in the far distant future—not the 
conditions of to-morrow or next month or even next year. 
Ordinary foresight based on physical experience may visualise 
these but the vision which sees success when physical eyes 
observe frowning failure on every hand—the vision which 
sees a city where Jooms only the desolate plain—the vision 
which recognises surpassing ability where the superficial 
observe only mediocrity or fanciful theory. 

Adverse karma will develop vision in the more advanced 
of the race—the vision that desperately leaps all barriers of 
common sense and probability, if you like, and shouts ex- 
ultantly ; “It can be. Impossible as it seems this thing can 
be overcome, this condition changed.” It takes vision to see 
like that. But something further must be evoked if what I 
deem to be the sixth object of karma is to be achieved—faith. 
Vision says “ It can be done,” but faith says “1 can and will 
do it.” Few have vision but fewer still have faith. Men 
with vision said “The aeroplane is a possibility,” those 
without said “It cannot be done—there have been many 
failures—better not attempt it.” Orville Wright said, “It 
can be done. I can and will do it.” He did it. He had 
vision but also faith. Aviators with vision admitted the theo- 
retical possibility of a non-stop flight across the Atlantic, Lind- 
bergh with vision plus faith, did it. Faith in ourselves, 
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in our ability to attempt the seemingly impossible and succeed, 
are the higher lessons of karma. Shall we not try to learn 
them ? 

And the 7th object. Surely there can be only one thing 
more that Karma has to teach us and what can it be but under- 
standing—a comprehension of the purpose of it all? When we 
have learned that, together with the other six lessons, we 
must have everything that adverse karma has to teach us. 

And good karma. Well, first I think to test our reactions, 
for surely it is harder to stand up under prosperity which 
tempts us to take things easy, than under adversity which 
goads and lashes us to effort. Second, of course, good karma 
is compensatory, it is in the nature of an earned reward for 
good achieved, Thirdly, I think, to teach man gratitude, a 
hard lesson to learn. Most men take good karma as their just 
due, but cry out to Heaven at the injustice of the evil which 
befalls them. Yet it would be well to remember the words of 
the Master, “ The wise man knows that all good work is done 
by God alone”. Be grateful if good karma comes to you, for 
the God in you has done good work. 

And fourth, I think good karma comes to give us a chance 
for cultural development. For while this can be achieved in 
the face of a struggle for existence, it seldom is. Culture as a 
rule is the product of a leisure made possible by ample means. 
Culture to the fullest extent implies travel, implies a study of 
the best in art and literature, the customs of other nations. 
Nature intends we shall all, in her good time and as we earn 
them, obtain these opportunities necessary to the production of 
the perfect man, and this is one of the big things the good 
karma of prosperity permits. 

For the rest, I think the next two objects of good karma 
are the same as evil karma except to arouse these things for 
the benefit of others instead of for ourselves. That we shall 
devote our means with Vision and Faith to some altruistic 
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project for the help of the Race. And the final object— 
understanding—must surely be the same for all types of 
karma, for understanding is equally necessary with good as 
with so-called evil. 

These verses by M. M. Baker— The Great Law ”—so 
perfectly sum up THE PURPOSE OF IT ALL, that I close with 


them: 


I ask no good where’er I go, 
That I have not by service won; 
Nor ask that any joy shall flow 
Into my life, if I to none 

Have given joy. I cannot draw 
From empty store—it is the law. 


I hold this true, it is my creed 
Within me lies my heaven or hell. 

Tt is but my own thought and deed, 

I build the home where I must dwell ; 
A marble mansion—tent of straw, 
Iam the builder—’tis the law. 


My harvest in the yet to be 

Is that which here and now I sow. 
I am uplifted and made free 

By that of wrong which I outgrow. 
If life-lines I distorted draw, 

I must erase them—'tis the law. 


I weave the garments I must wear, 

If beggar’s rags or robe of king; 

'Tis I the warp and woof prepare, 

"Tis I alone the shuttle fling. 

No one for me can thread withdraw— 
Myself alone—it is the law. 


My Savior is the good I’ve done; 
From this alone my heaven is grown, 
My crown, the love that I have won 
And deep within is God enthroned. 

I to myself shall surely draw 

That which is mine—it is the law. 


None questions but the voice within, 
And mine accuser ig my soul. 

My judge is that stern discipline 
That ever seeks to make me whole. 
I cannot from this court withdraw— 
I must bear witness—'tis the law. 


TWENTY YEARS’ WORK 


(Continued from Vol. L, No. 6, page 583} 


OF her tour in America Mrs. Besant writes : 

July 24th, 1909, dawned grayly—Siarya Deva has not 
smiled much on England this year—many friends gathered at 
Waterloo to bid farewell. At Southampton by Miss Green’s 
good offices, the friendly word of the American Consul, and 
the kindness of the American Line, I found myself transferred 
from my modest stateroom to a large and comfortable one, 
wherein I spent nearly all the time of the crossing. The 
Atlantic was not kind—it rarely is—but the complete rest was 
pleasant after all the crowded work, and I read George Sand 
and found time to furbish up the printer’s copy of the London 
Lectures, thus getting them off my hands. The weather 
remained cold and cheerless until we were within thirty hours 
of New York, and then the sun peeped out. The sunshine 
was brilliant as the Philadeiphta drew slowly alongside the 
dock on July 3lst, and a crowd of friends with kind faces and 
outstretched hands greeted me, to say nothing of four or five 
cameras avid for photographs for the press. Mr. Warrington 
and Mrs. Kochersperger took me to the Park Avenue Hotel, 
which is both charming and quiet, with a central court filled 
with trees and flowers and a gallery running round it, in 
which meals are served. We eat our simple meals of veget- 
ables and fruits in these pleasant surroundings. 

There was the usual gathering of reporters an hour after 
my arrival, and the interviews reported in the Sunday papers 
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were less inaccurate than many I have seen on other visits. 
Knowing that the New York reporter must have something 
out of which to make fun and construct big headlines, and 
wishing to avoid subjecting serious and sacred matters to airy 
ridicule, I meekly offered up a respectable and harmless ghost 
to the wolves of the press. As I hoped, they all fell upon 
him, tossed him about, worried him, jeered at him; and, 
satisfied with this to lighten up their work, they recounted 
more soberly the matters I wished treated with respect. 

On Sunday afternoon we held a Masonic meeting for the 
initiation of two men and a woman, the Deputy of the 
Supreme Council in the United States having fraternally 
granted me the power to act within his jurisdiction. An 
interesting and wholly unexpected item of the ceremony of 
my formal reception as a high Official of the Order was the 
singing of a hymn written by myself in days long gone by. A 
photograph was taken after the closing of the Lodge, to add to 
the lengthening series of pictures gathered from many parts 
of the world as the movement spreads. 

On Sunday evening I had a long and very interesting 
interview with the Rev. Joseph Strong, President of the 
American Institute of Social Service. The object of the 
Institute is to gather information on all economic and social 
questions in all civilised countries, to tabulate it, and to place 
it at the disposal of any who need it, in order that experience 
may be made common property, and mistakes made in one 
land may be avoided in another. The conception is a noble 
one, and it appears to be carried out with much self-sacrifice 
and great ability. Dr. Strong hopes to visit India ere long, 
and desires to help in the prevention of evils which have so 
far accompanied the introduction of the Western industrial 
system wherever it has gone. He wishes to place at the 
disposal of the public the information which would enable 
India to utilise any advantage that modern methods may bring 
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her, and to avoid the mistakes into which Western countris 
have fallen. Dr. Strong thought that our T.S. Order of 
Service and the Order of the Sons and Daughters of India 
might find useful much of the work of the Institute, and 
might be willing to co-operate in its extension to India; also 
they might be able to send him much valuable information. 
His useful work certainly deserves our sympathy and help. 

There was a meeting of all the New York Lodges on 
Monday in the Carnegie Lyceum, and the members mustered 
in force, though many are out of town at this time of the year. 
I spoke to them of the new sub-race and the coming of the Great 
Teacher; and it was good to see the intent interest and to 
feel heurts thrilling in answer to the thoughts expressed. But 
I felt a little sad at the absence of a few faces, faces of those 
who have fallen away from the promise of their earlier years 
in the Society, and who have rejected the great opportunity 
offered in this happy time. 

Walking along Madison Avenue to look at the old home 
of the Section, I thought to myself, “ How fond Judge was 
of New York.” “And am still,” said a quiet voice; and 
there he was, walking beside me, as he and I had so often 
walked in the nineties. He will help much in the work of 
this tour; for he loves the American people, and is ever eager 
to labour for their benefit, A lecture was decided on at the 
last moment for Newark, and we crossed the river. To my 
surprise about 500 people gathered in spite of summer 
weather and the short notice, to listen to a lecture on “ The 
Power of Thought”. On the following day, the New York 
Lodges, greatly daring, had taken the large Masonic Hall for 
a lecture on reincarnation. I had not intended to lecture in 
New York, as August is not a lecturing month. However 
the Hall had been taken, and I could not refuse. A furious 
rainstorm set in, worthy of India, and the streets ran with 


water. But despite August, and the absence of “ everyone,” 
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and the drenching downpour, the Hall was well filled, and 
the wetness did not exert any depressing effect on the interest 
of the audience. It was all eagerness, life, intentness; and I 
felt that the tour had begun under the benediction which has 
been on the work since it started this year in London. 


Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo held Lodge meetings and 
public lectures, At the latter place an untoward incident occurred, 
which Mrs. Besant thus describes: 

The local representatives of the Scottish Rite had let 
their hall for the lecture with a written agreement, and had 
received payment. The day before the advertised meeting, 
they decided to close the hall and gave no notice of their 
intention. The Lodge heard of it late that day, unofficially, 
and were compelled hastily to hire another hall, and on the 
following evening to post members at the doors of the Masonic 
Hall and send the public to the other. Masons are supposed 
to be just and upright; but that is evidently not the rule of 
the Buffalo Scottish Rite members of the fraternity, who 
have dishonored by their breach of faith the knightly degrees 
they nominally work. They cannot even have learned the 
most elementary meaning of the square and compasses, taught 
to the rawest apprentice. Perhaps they resented the coming 
of a woman Mason and wished to show how ill masculine 
Masons can behave. But I was not going to lecture on 
Masonry. May they some day learn what Masonic honour 
means, and not show their fellow townsmen so bad an 
example! However, they did not prevent our having a very 
good meeting, as they did not succeed in keeping their secret 
and in leaving us to find the doors locked when we arrived. 
We ought to have a Co-Masonic Lodge in Buffalo, if only to 
set a better example. 

En route to Buffalo, we had the delight of seeing for a 
few minutes the tumbling glory of Niagara. Hideous buildings 
are rising round the Falls and spoiling nature’s wondrous 
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handiwork ; and for the sake of gaining a source of power one 
of the wonders of the world is being marred. For thousands 
of years it was safe in the care of “ savages’; only “ civilised ” 
man recklessly spoils the beauties nature has taken ages to 
build. We ran through the fertile plains of Canada, after 
crossing the stream from the Falls, only returning to the States 
at Detroit. Quite a crowd of Canadian members met us on 
the Canadian side and crossed with us. The lecture at Detroit 
was given at “ The Church of our Father,” a fine building ; 
the attendance was very large. As J went on the platform 
the whole audience rose, as though we were in India, a sign 
of courtesy very rare in the West. Another half-day’s travel 
carried us from Detroit to Grand Rapids, through the rich 
orchard lands of Michigan. Grand Rapids had one pretty 
peculiarity I had not seen elsewhere: most American towns 
are very brilliantly lighted, and shops and places of public 
entertainment have dazzling signs in electric lamps, as though 
it were a monarch’s birthday; but Grand Rapids had rows of 
lights across its main street, like a festival of lanterns, and the 
effect was very good. 

On August 11th, we reached Chicago, and had the pleasure 
of greeting warmly the worthy General Secretary, Dr. Weller 
Van Hook. We had a very full meeting of members that 
evening, and an E.S. gathering on the morning of the 12th. 
There was the usual rush of reporters, The Tribune, as on my 
last visit, being peculiarly untruthful. Its reporter described 
me as seated at luncheon before a lobster, claws and ali! This 
was Stated as seen through a crack in the door. To describe a 
dish of peas and two baked potatoes in this way seems to argue 
some imagination; but, as a non-corpse eater of twenty years 
standing, I should prefer not being charged with this particular 
vice. The public lecture in Chicago drew a large audience, 
intent from the opening to the closing words. We had to go 
straight from the hall to the railway station, to start for 
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Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior; on we went through 
the night and until noon next day. We are in the lumber 
country, where great logs are rolled down the banks into the 
river and, chained together, closely packed, are drifted by the 
current to the point of shipping. Duluth has a splendid 
natural harbor, and from it is shipped the; ore which 
at Pittsburgh is changed into steel, and to it is shipped the 
coal from Pennsylvania; into it pours the grain from the 
fertile Western States, to be loaded into vessels that carry it to 
a hungry world. From here to Buffalo there is a clear water- 
way through Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, till the passage to 
Lake Ontario is barred by the Falls of Niagara. 

Lecturers have not found warm welcome at Duluth, 
which is more interested in lumber and shipping than in 
philosophy ; nevertheless a body of Theosophists have gathered 
there, and there are two Lodges, one on each side of the 
dividing river which separates Duluth from Superior. 
Mr. Jinarajadasa has been here lately, and attracted audiences 
of 200 people—twice as large as one which gave scant welcome 
to a well-known Arctic explorer, who remarked that he had 
gone nigh to the North Pole, but had found nothing so 
frigid as Duluth. Mr. Jinarajadasa has become very popular 
in the States for his lucid and attractive exposition of Theo- 
sophical ideas, while his gentle courtesy and quiet reserve win 
him admiration and respect. However, Duluth, despite its 
reputation, treated us exceedingly well, the hall seating 500 
was crowded, and the audience was interested and sym- 
pathetic, the very reverse of frigid. Doubtless Mr. Jinara- 
jadasa’s work had prepared the way for me. 

Dr. James, Dean of the College of Education in the 
University of Minnesota, met us at Duluth and shepherded us 
to Minneapolis, where we found a pleasant resting-place in 
the lovely home of Dr. Lee, one of the professors of the 
University. The house ison one of the high banks of the 
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Mississippi which curves round below; and for a moment I 
thought of my beloved Ganga, only the bank opposite was tree-- 
covered, instead of being faced with ghats and crowned with 
temples. Love sometimes sees resemblances which are faint,. 
and it may have been the heart more than the eyes that 
fancied Ganga where Mississippi rolled. We drove to. 
St. Paul’s, the twin-city in the evening, and I lectured on 
“The Power of Thought”. On Sunday some 2,000 gathered. 
to listen to “Brotherhood Applied to Social Conditions”. 
Another good audience to hear of “The Coming Race and the 
Coming Christ”; and then a train journey across 1,128 miles. 
of prairies into the Rocky Mountains to Butte, Montana, the- 
richest hill in the world. 

There is something fascinating to the imagination in the- 
thin line of rails flung across prairies, and the wires that span 
the Rockies and knit together men in distant centres. As the- 
train rushes onwards, it masters distance and unites what 
Nature has disjoined. A cloud-burst had happened and there- 
was a wash-out, and one of the pairs of rails hung disconso-- 
lately downwards, unsupported. We went cautiously by, — 
feeling our way, lest our rails should follow suit; but stalwart 
men were at work, repairing the damage wrought by the- 
rebellious element, with the cool skill of the Americans,. 
handling the puzzles offered by nature with the calm born of 
knowledge and the deftness born of habit. Butte was reached 
some three hours late, and we met with a warm welcome in 
that copper-smelting city. On the next morning to Helena,,. 
the capital of Montana, a city of scattered houses and green 
irees, nestling in a cup in the mountains. The interest shown 
by the audience was a marked feature, here as elsewhere.. 
The minister of the Unitarian Church in which the lecture. 
was given introduced me in friendly fashion. 

Again the train claimed us, and we slept ourselves into- 
Spokane, over 381 miles, through scenery hidden by the veil 
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of darkness. The sun rose on a very beautiful landscape of 
mountain, forest and lake. The Spokane Lodge is a very 
-active one, but works against a hitherto unfriendly press. Let 
us hope it may be made less hostile by the present visit; at 
any rate, I wrote a brief article on Theosophy, iis Meaning and 
Value, for a good weekly journal named Opportunity. There 
was a large evening gathering to which the subject, Reincar- 
nation, was evidently quite a new idea. The listeners became 
interested; and it may be that a few will begin to think and 
study. We left for Seattle, and after twenty-two hours in the 
‘train I had to rush to a hotel, wash, dress, and straight off to 
lecture at 8 p.m. But the journey was a pleasant one, as the 
train ran through fine scenery, crossing the Cascade 
Mountains. It was interesting to see the line of rails 
zigzagging backwards and forwards as we climbed higher and 
higher, and to pass through an area which a great forest-fire 
had swept. Tall and black stretched the trunks, here and 
there high in air, while others lay prone on the earth, where 
Agni, Archangel of Fire, had laid waste the forest; and over 


the blackened waste Mother Nature had followed hard on the | 


heels of the fire, fair flowers had sprung up in her footsteps, 
green grass waved, and young fir-trees were rising; for 
Nature will not long endure aught that is ugly, and kisses into 
‘beauty new life that adorns what her forces destroyed. When 
will man learn from nature that beauty is the divine law of 
manifestation, and that nothing which is not beautiful can 


-or should endure ? 


(To be continued) 


SHELLEY ON THE WILL? 
By JAMES H. Cousins, D.LIT. 


HE poetical expression differs from the philosophical in 
that it is mainly creative; that is, it speaks less with 
regard to logical relationships and historical sequences than 
to relatively self-complete emotional and mental experience 
and conviction. The philosophical mind works over the 


1 A lecture in the Brahmavidya Ashrama, Adyar. 
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materials gathered by history, and rearranges them, sometimes 
to a plan that produces what scholarship regards as a new 
system but which is in fact only a permutation of philosophi- 
cal tradition with an individual extension or modification. 
The poetical imagination does not trouble itself with minor 
responsibilities of history save to the extent that they may 
-serve its creative purpose. From the necessity of its own 
radio-active nature it propels its conviction outwards and 
zpwards through the mental and emotional materials at its 
command, and whirls these materials into a world of its own 
which moves luminously between heaven and earth, its 
elevation and luminosity depending on the quantity of the 
material of the heavens which it absorbs, and its continuity 
-on its proportion of the earthly elements which it carries 
with it. 

With this difference between the poetical and philosophi- 
‘cal methods in mind, it may seem unfruitful to subject the 
works of one of the most poetical of poets to an examination 
for what they may yield to a philosophical study. But, in 
so far as poetry and philosophy are worthy of those titles 
in their highest sense, they are both related to reality, the 
-one rising from and through it into imaginative expression, 
the other approaching it through an increasingly intelligent 
‘understanding. 

There is, it is true, a gulf fixed by ordinary literary 
-criticism- between poetry and philosophy; but the gulf is 
‘closing across, and before long the passage from one to the 
-other will be cleared of the obstructions which the human 
mind has allowed to be put in its path in the form of unques- 
tioned notice-boards. The future elimination from the study 
of philosophy of argumentative details which are diminishing 
in importance as the mind of humanity increases in intuitional 
capacity, and the co-ordination only of valuable individual 
‘contributions, will bring to view the creative element that 
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is present in the philosophical process though not generally 
credited to it. At the same time poetry will rid itself of 
the restriction which has been put on its intelligence through 
over-emphasis on feeling, and will be valued as much for what 
it says as for how it says it. 

In both of these elements of a full expression, the 
esthetical and the cognitive, the poetry of Shelley is 
specially rich, but the first does not here concern us. 
Inteliectually his poetry stands among the highest both in 
the sense of the “fundamental brain-stuff” that spreads like 
invisible but sensible threads through the tegument of the 
best poetry, and in the sense of the explicit exercise of the con- 
templative mind on the problems that challenge it from with- 
out and within. There are passages of Shelley’s poetry so 
full of that intelligent comprehension of reality which we 
call truth, that they are capable of as elaborate commentary, 
in exposition of their significances, as passages in the Vedas 
and Upanishads, But so distinctive at all times, so frequently 
brilliant, is Shelley’s poetical expression, that it has obscured 
the philosophical purport and import of his poetry even to 
some of the finest minds in literary criticism, who, “ blinded 
by excess of light,” have refused to take seriously the record- 
ed facts of Shelley’s intellectual interests and the declarations 
of his wife as to the place these occupied in his creative 
imagination. 

It is not within our present purpose to deal with such 
passages. Our immediate work is to gather from the whole 
body of Shelley’s poetry certain passages which bear on the 
matter of the volitional faculty of humanity. This will not 
only make a valuable contribution to the synthetical study in 
hand, but will also, more impressively than single passages 
on a single theme, demonstrate the constant preoccupa- 
tion of Shelley’s higher mind with the deepest problems of 


human nature. 
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First, then, as to Shelley’s idea of the source of the Will, 
In Prometheus Unbound, Asia, the wife of Prometheus, 
questions Demogorgon, the Spirit of Eternity, as to who made 
“the living world” and “ al that it contains”. The answer 
is: “ God, almighty God.” Here the living world is not the 
general realm of nature, but the special realm of human 
nature, the psychological world in which the drama moves, 
“ All that it contains ” i. set out as “ thought, passion, reason, 
will, imagination.” 

It is not always safe to look for an exact correspondence 
between physical and intellectual form in poetry, though in 
the highest poetry the proportion of agreement is always 
large. But if one broods over the passage referred to; if one 
notes the different orders in which the powers of humanity 
might have been set out without disturbing the metre of the 
lines, showing that Shelley was not forced by technical neces- 
sity into his order, but chose it; if one ponders on his 
differentiation of thought and reason and his interposition of 
passion {strong feeling} between them; one can hardly escape 
the conviction that in “thought, passion, reason, will, imagi- 
nation,” the poet has built up a psychological scheme in 
ascending importance, from the external perceptive process 
which is commonly called thought, to the highest human 
power, the creative imagination, with will as its first step 
towards fulfilment. If this be so {and there is much to justify 
it to the attentive student of Shelley} then he places the wili 
among the highest human faculties, a step only removed from 
its celestial source. 

But this catalogue does not complete the psychological 
equipment of humanity. All the capacities thus enumerated 
are of the positive order. They are truly “ powers,” and they 
are properly conferred on humanity by that aspect of the 
universal being which Shelley calls “almighty God”. It 
would be surprising indeed if the extraordinarily balanced 
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mind of Shelley left them with their purely masculine E 

atmosphere. But he does not. Asia continues her questioning ~ 

of Demogorgon : E 
Who made that sense which, when the winds of spring é 
In rarest visitation, or the voice = 


Of one beloved heard in youth alone, 

Fills the faint eyes with falling tears which dim 

The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers, 

And leaves this peopled earth a solitude i 
When it returns no more ? ke 


Demogorgon replies: “ Merciful God.” Now this is a 
capacity of quite a different kind from those already enumera- 
ted, a sensitive responsiveness of the feminine order to some 
inner relationship with that universal being which equally 
animates nature and humanity. This is Shelley’s expression 
of the whole æsthetical capacity of humanity, the element in 
its equipment which, in the special form of love, is not enly a 
means to the fulfilment of the will in action but is in the end, 
as we shall see later, its best inspirer and guide. It is pro- 
perly conferred on humanity by that aspect of the universal 
being which Shelley calls “ merciful God.” This adjectival 
distinction is not for literary variety. On the other hand, if 
Shelley had desired only emphasis he could have repeated the 
adjective “almighty”. The distinction is an indication of 
Shelley’s alertness to significances and his care in expressing 
them, and we dwell on it here because of its bearing on other 
expressions that point towards our subject. It is not wise, in 
the case of most poets, to strain verbal significances, but in 
the case of Shelley it is wisdom to listen carefully for the 
overtones and undertones of even single words. Another 
point in the passage under consideration, not closely related to 
our special study but bearing on Shelley’s general thought is 
that the call of nature and humanity to the responsive indi- 
vidual is to something beyond both. The spiritual nostalgia 
induced in the individual is a purely subjective state. The 
lowers do not feel the pain nor the earth the loneliness that 
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they invoke, The flowers remain unbewailing; the earth 
remains peopled. We shall return to this matter of the 
neutrality of man’s environment. 

No student of Shelley’s poetry will raise the objection 
that these statements of a dramatic presentation cannot be 
attributed to the dramatist. The whole object of Prometheus 
Unbound is to embody Shelley’s doctrine of the liberation of 
humanity through love. Still, it will add assurance and 
clarity if we quote from Shelley’s prose his explicit statement 
as to the source of the will and the interaction between the 
general and the individual will. 


We live and move and think ; but we are not creators of our 
own origin and ‘existence. We are not the arbiters of every motion 
of our own complicated nature ; we are not the masters of our imagina- 
tions and moods of mental being. There is a Power by which we 
are surrounded, like the atmosphere in which some motionless lyre is 
suspended, which visits with its breath our silent chords at will. 


This Power is God; and those who have seen God have, in the 
period of their purer and more perfect nature, been harmonised by 
their own will to so exquisite a consentaneity of power as to give forth 
divinest melody when the breath of universal being sweeps over 
their frame. 


The essence of these two paragraphs is that humanity 
possesses the machinery of volition, but that this machinery 
is set in motion by the active volition of universal being (God). 
When the human will is thus aroused and set to the work of 
harmonising the individual life with the universal, the 
individual ultimately shares the power of the universal and 
becomes an instrument of the pure expression of the universal 
being. This is, in general terms, a statement of the process 
known in the East as yoga leading to spiritual initiation. 

We have not thus paraphrased this passage from Shelley 
for its improvement! We have done so in order to emphasise 
its special bearing on the question of the source of man’s will. 
This should now be clear. Incidentally the passage is also 
one of anumber from which Shelley’s philosophy of art may 
be deduced; but this belongs to another study. 
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To what has already been shown above as to the place 
that Shelley gives to the will in his category of human 
faculties we may add a passage from Queen Afab setting out 
the characteristics of “a nobler glory” than a life of 
selfishness : 

. a life of resolute good, 
Unalterable will, quenchless desire 
f universal happiness, the heart 
That beats with it in unison, the brain 
Whose ever wakeful wisdom toils to change 
Reason’s rich stores for its eternal weal. 

Here the wili is uppermost in Shelley’s mind; the sense 
of resolute purpose and action given a special direction by 
desire for human good, and working through the feeling-mode 
of consciousness, and through the cognitive mode in which 
Shelley, always alive to vital distinctions, makes the “ ever 
wakeful wisdom” (the intuition that stands behind and uses 
the relatively lower modes of consciousness) operate through 
the materials gathered by the higher mind (reason) and use 
these for the fulfilment of the will to good. 

Thus we gather that the will may be set to work to 
harmonise the individual life with the universal, and also to 
widen this harmonising process by working intelligently for 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Happiness on earth. We 
note, further, Shelley’s distinction between wz// as a power of 
humanity (neutral in itself but capable of being directed to 
ends to which humanity assigns a scale of social and emotional 
values from good to evil), and desire, which remains ineffective 
unless the will is roused to action. In Julian and Maddolo 
Shelley, as Julian, says : 

; It is our will 
Which thus enchains us to permitted ill. 
We might be otherwise ; we might be all 
We dream of, happy, high, majestical. 
Where is the love, beauty and truth we seek, 


But in our minds? And if we were not weak (willed), 
Should we be less in deed than in desire ? 
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Again, in the glorious passage at the end of the fourth scene 
of act three of Prometheus Unbound Shelley visualises man as 


. free from guilt or pain, 
Which were, for his will made or suffered them. 


That is to say, both the conventional and natural results of 
action were either brought into existence, or tolerated where 
they already existed, by the will of man. 

If one read these two passages without reference to others 
in the poetry of Shelly, it would be easy to fall into the error 
of taking them to indicate that Shelley was an out-and-out 
free-willer in the commonly accepted sense of that term, and 
regarded the will asthe supreme factor in human progress. 
It is true that, without the will as an executive power, the 
deepest feeling and highest thinking would, as far as the 
earth-plane of existence is concerned, be ineffective. But 
it is equally true that the will, supposing it to be self- 
operative (which, according to Shelley, it is not), would be 
but a blundering, undirected, futile and ultimately self- 
destructive force, were it not given direction and character by 
thought and feeling. We have already noted that Shelley 
places the will as one among a number of psychological 
endowments of humanity in Prometheus Unbound. Earlier 
in life the same inclusive grasp is seen in a passage in Queen 
Mab, all of which bears on the matter, but only the more 
salient parts of which we shall quote. 

Spirit of Nature! all-sufficing Power, 
Necessity! thou mother of the world! 
Unlike the God of human error, thou 
Requirst no prayers or praises; the caprice 
Of man’s weak will belongs no more to thee 
Than do the changeful passions of his breast 
To thine unvarying harmony: 

all that the wide world contains 
Are but thy passive instruments, and thou 
Regardst them all with an impartial eye, 
Whose joy or pain thy nature cannot feel, 


Because thou hast not human sense, 
Because thou art not human mind. 
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This is one of the passages in Shelley’s early writings that 
earned for him the title of atheist and the rewards attaching 
at the time to the title. Even to-day it is sometimes misread 
as the expression of a pantheistic materialism that restricts 
the universal being to the external aspects of its manifestation 
and at the same time separates it from the human aspect. In 
effect the foregoing lines are but another version of the 
prose-passage already quoted, and they fill out our under- 
standing of Shelley’s idea of the source of the will and its 
place in human equipment. We have already seen that 
Shelley regards the human will as a power that is roused to 
action by the universal being. Here he includes the will as 
one of the “passive instruments” of the Power behind the 
phenomenal world. Its capriciousness cannot deflect the 
universal purpose any more than the changeable desires of 
humanity can disturb the universal harmony. They have 
their place in the universal economy, but nature is impartial 
to them, and cannot in the strictly human sense identify 
herself with the human reactions of joy and pain which are 
experienced through the special faculties of human sensibility 
and intelligence. At the same time we must keep hold of the 
fact that while this metaphysical distinction between the total 
consciousness of the Universal Being and one of its self- 
limited phases is true, it is equally true that the nominally 
separated sense and mind of humanity are, with all the rest 
of the world, the offspring of the “ mother of the world” and 
partake of her character. She is nature, as observers of 
Shelley’s pantheism have pointed out. But she is also the 
“spirit of nature,” and therefore beyond and superior to it. 
She is the world. But she is also its parent; and her nature 
is law, as is also the nature of all details of her being. It is, 
as Shelley declares, the prerogative of humanity, when its 
volitional capacity has been aroused, to set it in line with the 
direction of the universal will. “Our wills are ours,” said 


by 
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f Tennyson, “to make them thine”. A universe of wills as 
ps separative as those we see in daily operation would lead 
humanity nowhere except to destruction. But the: 


Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will, 


ababiabohe A ET TELO AE S 


though it may jar on unregenerate egotism, is the great hope 
and confidence of those who, like Shelley, grasp the truth of 
the unity of life in its origin, its operation and its purpose. 
They see the individual will not be dwarfed or frustrated but 
glorified and fulfilled in allying itself with the universal wili 
in so far as it can intelligently comprehend it. That is why 
to Shelley there is no such thing as a pessimistic fatalism in 
the recognition of a supreme will in the universe. In Zhe 
Boat on the Serchio he says, describing the awakening of 
nature at dawn: 
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E All rose to do the task He set to each, 
Who shapes us to His ends and not our own. 
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And this is his calm declaration of what he regards as a 
law of life. 

We have passed from a consideration of the origin and 
capacities of the will to some reference to its limitations as 
seen by Shelley. As an instrument of the universal being, 
awakened into operation for the fulfilment of the universal 
purpose, it is obviously beyond the range of the term 
free-will as it is generally used. Nevertheless, in the details 
of its operation there are sufficient varieties of material, 
gradations of energy, fluctuations of occasion, assignments of 
moral values, inducements of praise or blame, to give the 
sense of self-volition and its attendant gratification to those to 
whom at a particular stage of individual evolution this is as 
necessary as any other ingredient of the universal måyå. 
Sheiley does not deal with this aspect of the matter. But 
there is a passage in Prometheus Unbound, which bears on it. 
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Picturing the state of things after the release of Prometheus. 
he says: 

None frowned, none trembled, none with eager fear 

Gazed on another’s eye of cold command, 

Until the subject of a tyrant’s will 

Became, worse fate, the abject of his own, 

Which spurred him, like an outspent horse, to death. 
This is his enunciation of the law that, while all must 
work out the universal will, each has a unique way of doing 
it, and this must not be interfered with by another. To do so 
is to reverse the psychological evolution of humanity, to turn 
those who should be masters of the will into being its slaves. 
That way lies individual and social weakness and disinte- 
gration, for the servile seek some compensation for the loss 
of their self-volition in a false wilfulness amongst themselves. 
This is the psychological basis of the principle of “ divide and 
rule” and the blackest sin that can be laid to the charge of 
any form of involuntary “imperialism” since it is the 
deprivation of the inducement and occasion to human beings 
to rise above their separative wills into some approximation 
towards affinity with the universal will to unity. Separation 
means hatred. Unity means love, and it is love that Shelley 
would enthrone as the controlling and directing power that 
will bring the will of humanity into communion with the 
universal will. It is the Earth herself that, in the fourth act 
of “ Prometheus Unbound,” declares that, when Man is free, 

His will {with all mean passions, bad delights, 

And selfish cares, its trembling satellites), 

A spirit ill to guide, but mighty to obey, 

Is as a tempest-winged ship, whose helm 

Love rules, through waves which dare not overwhelm, 

Forcing life’s wildest shores to own its sovereign sway. 
Love allied with will, volition used as the executive of 
compassion, leads to power, and through this power lifts the 
whole being of humanity to such affinity with its divine source 


that the will of Man becomes in effect the will of God and 
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rearranges the externals of life accordingly. This is the essence 
of the passage in Prometheus Unbound beginning: 


Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 
Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all as rivers to the sea. 


That stage attained in the embodied life of humanity, there 
is but one step more to get beyond the restrictions placed 
on the will into the nearest approach to freedom of will that 
Shelley gives expression to, a state of so close affinity between 
the universal being and the individual that between them 
there hangs only the thin veil of 


. chance and death and mutability, 
The clogs of that which else might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended heaven 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 


LOVE’S TESTING 


LOVER’S parting, Lover’s tears, 
Lover’s pain that rends and sears: 
All is mended with the years! 


How then is true testing given ?— 
mo! Only hearts that have been riven; 
Si With all earthly things forgiven ; 

i Purged to Spirit, as with leaven ;— 

D l Here are two may enter Heaven! 


= REGINALD POLE 
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OURSELVES BEYOND “OUR DEAD SELVES ” 
By D. JEFFREY WILLIAMS 


wW have long been familiar with the conception of 
evolution, and with the idea of the gradual unfoldment 
of the powers latent within human as well as all other beings. 
We no longer regard human consciousness as the product of 
physiological and other processes. Consciousness is infinitely 
more than the sum of its functions at any stage in develop- 
ment. Not only do we discard the view that physical and 
brain functions are the fount and origin of consciousness, but 
we also reject the idea that functions of a super-physical 
nature can determine the existence of our essential being. 
We are more than we can express of ourselves through any 
function, any capacity, we possess. Beyond all that we 
express and manifest in any way, on any level of our being, 
we remain, holding within ourselves the unsearchable riches 
and treasures that are as far above our personal selves as the 
star is to its reflection in the poo] of water. 

Our bodies, which are our means of thinking, feeling and 
acting, have no rhyme or reason in themselves. Apart from 
their functions as instruments of the Self within us, they 
would be useless. When the Self has withdrawn its 
interest in and control of these functions in a particular case 
we have the resulting condition of imbecility. Clearly, man 
is more than his raiments of flesh, emotion and mind. From 
these, one after the other, the Spirit seeks to disentangle 
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itself. Imprisoned within the chrysalis of the triple lower 
self, the immortal genius ever waits the hour of release. 

We are so accustomed to the tyranny and bondage of our 
lower nature that we are unconscious of the need for the 
freedom that the higher nature desires. We are frankly 
sceptical of there being any higher nature in us, not to 
mention its desire for freedom. In fact, many of us in the 
world are afraid of freedom where the mind or intellect is 
concerned. We shrink, many of us, from exercising the 
fullest liberty to think for ourselves, and we slightly shudder 
when anyone else dares ily to unknown regions of thought. 
We shrink from feeling honestly and in a really big and noble 
way so often. We shrink from acting on many occasions as 
generous and self-reliant people might be expected to act. 
Every time we ask ourselves what others will think of us if 
we felt or did this or that thing, we are giving hostages to 
our lower self and ignoring our higher self. After all, we are 
not very complimentary to ourselves when we mentally ask 
and consider what others will think of us. We must use 
discretion, of course, but discretion will never be overlooked 
if we decide to feel and do as our higher nature wishes us to 
feel and do. If we really wish for finesse and prudence in 
conduct there cannot be a better guide than our own 
awakened intuition. 

Under the subtle pressure of a point of view, say, of 
being rather generous and well-disposed towards ourselves, 
we can be complacent and satisfied so often where the 
sufferings of others are concerned. We do not wish to 
ignore the sufferings of others, and we certainly do not wish 
to inflict suffering upon others, but such is our concern in 
relation to the real and imaginary duties we owe to ourselves, 
that our duties to others fade out of our picture like 
a dissolving view. A narrow, limited point of view will make 
us blind to a multitude of wrongs and cruelties. While men 
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held the view that women were their inferiors, they could 
tolerate and even commit many wrongs of which they were 
not ashamed. While it is the view of the strong and power- 
ful that the weak and poor and outcaste are merely “ hands” 
to work for their profit, the fact of a common brotherhood 
will not be clearly recognised by them. While animals are 
regarded as means of providing food, service and sport, for 
ourselves, we shal) go on exploiting and hunting animals. As 
long as we can justify war, or think it necessary, from any 
point of view, that particular point of view will always 
compel us to agree to the making of war preparations. Our 
own point of view in religion often tends to make us bigoted 
and exclusive. When we insist on our point of view unduly 
we are not likely to be interested in the truth contained in 
another standpoint. 

Man begins to live truly when he realises that he is more 
than his own personal self, more than all his standards and 
standpoints, more than his own likes and dislikes. Growth, 
from one point of view, is the increased power to step outside 
the ring of our personal views and desires. Growth is seen 
by the power to enlarge our sympathies and understandings, 
to take in other points of view, even if sometimes they are 
utterly opposed to one’s own. It does not follow that we 
should act as if an opposed standpoint were our own—that 
would be pretence; but it should mean that we were really 
big enough to understand and appreciate the place of the 
opposite point of view. Man becomes more than man when 
he finds himself part of a larger life around him, when he 
touches a point of view that includes all points of view. 

It is comparatively easy to form an intellectual conception 
of unity with all other human beings: it is a different matter 
altogether to know this unity as a conscious, burning ex- 
perience. It was Matthew Arnold who said that “only what 
we feel we know” and the evidence of such experience we 
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can never deny. When people fall in love, as we say, the 
experience is enough. Yet the evidence of a spiritual love 
and sympathy is something very different from the ordinary 
personal love that engages one’s feelings for a time and may 
afterwards pass away. A true love of humanity means that 
we have increased our awareness of them in our own hearts, 
that we have awakened in ourselves a response to ail men, 
and have found that in reality humanity exists as a living, 
ever-present companion and is also a permanent guest of our 
heart. As we learn to include the needs of the world as 
among our own needs, feel the sufferings of the world as our 
own sufferings, share with the world our strength because 
useful that it belongs to the world and not to ourselves, the 
consciousness of the universal is being born within us. 

There is such a thing as intellectual insight or intuition. 
This clearness of inner vision enables us to understand a thing 
that is presented to us from without in its deeper and more 
significant aspects. We may thus know a person or thing 
“through and through,” as we say. There is, I think, a still 
knowledge that may be obtained. This deeper knowledge is 
found in the heart and not in the mind. Spiritual knowledge 
is always found in the heart. The way to the heart of 
everything is through one’s own heart. In real truth, there 
is no without to the deep heart within each one of us. The 
mother may not always have the child in her mind, but it is 
never absent from her heart. The mother’s real knowledge 
of her child comes from her heart always; her mind looks on 
from outside and the immediacy and intimacy of under- 
standing is lost very often in mental question and doubt. 
Between the deep heart within us and what we call the world 
outside are no barriers of any kind. 

We are content to live in an apparently separate, outer 
world made by our minds. The little world we can make by 
our mental images we can comfortably fill; but we should 
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feel lost in a wider world outside our mind-made one! Because 
we have so little faith in ourselves as spiritual beings we do 
not consciously declare to ourselves that we are greater 
than the mental pictures we daily make of ourselves. Outside 
our office selves, our domestic and business selves, we are 
“selves” that are tired, vagued and ill-defined! Our efforts at 
imagination where we ourselves are concerned, are limited very 
often to seeing ourselves playing humble, walking-on parts on 
the stage of existence. In point of fact, we spend much time 
in “seeing” ourselves as more or less efficient actors on toy 
stages as compared with the far more important parts we 
might imagine ourselves as taking. Chained to a round of 
duties we certainly may be on most days, but need we use our 
imagination to make us feel slaves to these duties ? 

If we made up our minds to make the use of our imagina- 
tion a conscious and deliberate thing in our spiritual life we 
should soon realise its practical value. Imagination is 
creative; what we consciously imagine we tend to reproduce 
in ourselves. Our striving to reproduce the ideal we have 
seen in moments of clear spiritual vision will be accompanied 
by what the great writer, Henry James, called “a series of 
disgusts”. The more clearly we have seen, the harder we 
have tried to reproduce, our ideal the more dissatisfied we 
shall be perhaps as far as our efforts are concerned. In this 
lies our promise and hope. As long as our vision is an 
unrelenting “tyrant” within us, ever making us feel disgusted 
with ourselves, there is much to be grateful for in a very 
true sense. i 


We have to see ourselves as we wish to be in our 
moments of inspiration, when we have lost all thought of a 
personal and separate self, when we are gloriously one with 
the purpose and music of life. We know in these moments 
that the desires of the lower personal nature must go. We 
know that submission to the higher is a realisation of freedom 
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and joy; but it is supremely difficult to remember this 
experience in our normal moments. Even very great people 
have gone through many trials and sufferings to arrive at a 
complete surrender. We may take an extreme case like that 
of Beethoven and his deafness. Beethoven’s reaction to his 
impending calamity of deafness was one of defiance. Naturally, 
he did not understand and thought his growing deafness would 
mean the inhibition of his creative powers which were the life 
of his life. “ He felt that he must assert his will not to be over- 
come. He would summon up all his strength in order to goon 
living and working in spite of his fate.” He said: “ I will take 
Fate by the throat.” He was defending, as it were, his creative 
power. Submission and surrender were in Beethoven’s experi- 
ence the doorways through which came in the mighty creative 
powers of his genius. We seem to give up a great deal, but 
what we give up at any stage is nothing as compared with 
the joy and power that come to take, and more than take the 
place of that which we have surrendered. 

To-day, a Poet addresses, from within, the heart of the 
ordinary person, and says: 
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, It is very gratifying and very satisfying to call ourselves by 
different names and different types, and to segregate ourselves, and 
to think we are different from the rest of the world. 


But, if you are all these things, have you saved anyone from 
sorrow ? - 


Have you given me happiness- “me” the ordinary person ? 
Have any of you saved me sorrow ? 


Have any of you given me nourishment of heaven when I was 
hungry ? z 


Have any of you felt so deeply that you could throw yoursel 
into the place of the person who is suffering ? 


What have you produced, what have you brought forth ? 
What is your work? 


Why should you be different because you belong to different 
societies, different sects, have different temperaments ? 


In what are you different from myself? 
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Have you, any of you, tasted Eternity ? 


Do you know what Immortality is, what Truth is? By that only 
can you be judged and by nothing else. 


Do not invent phrases: do not cover Truth by things that are 
not real, that have no purpose, no vitality, that do not give 
you strength and ecstasy of purpose. 


I say, if you come to that Kingdom and live and abide there, 
then you will possess the spark of genius, then you wili 
belong to those who are the true builders, who give happiness 
to the world. Then you are giving, you are producing, and 
whatever you do will bear the mark of the creator. 


You must choose. 


What does temperament, what do titles matter, if you have 
entered that Kingdom which is the source of Truth, the 
source of Eternity, where you cease to be as a separate self? 


Why should you hesitate to come and see? I do not ask you to 
follow me; but I ask you to come and look at things that are 
real, that are permanent. ' 


X 


REINCARNATION IN CELTIC TRADITIONS 
COMPILED BY D. JEFFREY WILLIAMS 


_ Itis believed by many that the doctrine of reincarnation was held 
n Western lands by Celtic peoples. It will be of interest 
to give the following extracts and quotations from different authorities 
n support of this contention. References are given in order that the 
student may, if he likes, follow up this line of research. 


N Greek mythology as in Irish, the conception of re-birth 
proves to be a dominant factor of the same religious 
system in which Elysium is likewise an essential feature.’ 
1 The Pool of Wisdom, by J, Krishnamurti. 


+ Alfred Nutt, quoted by Evans Wentz: The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries. 
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Among the Celts prevailed the Pythagorean doctrine that 
the souls of men are immortal, and that after a fixed number 
of years they began a new life by putting on a new body.’ 

In particular they {the Druids) wish to inculcate this idea, 
that souls do not die, but pass from one body to another.’ 

The idea of re-birth which forms part of half a 
dozen existing Irish sagas, was perfectly familiar to the Gael,’ 

In Ireland I found two districts where the re-birth 
doctrine had not been wholly forgotten . . . A highly 
educated Irishman now living in California tells me of his 
own knowledge that there was a popular belief among many 
of the Irish people throughout Ireland that Charles Parnell, 
their great champion in modern times, was the reincarnation 
of one of the old Gaelic heroes. 

Belief in reincarnation was very common among 
old Cornish people.’ 

Every writer {on the Druids} admits that the doctrine of 
Abred, or reincarnation, is one of the chief features 
of Druidism.® 

To-day the old Celtic, and once widespread, doctrine of 
reincarnation is a living faith again with diverse minds 
in Ireland.’ 


RE-BIRTH IN WELSH TRIADS’ 


Three Cycles of Existence there are: The Cycle of 
Infinity (Ceugant}; the Cycle of Felicity (Gwynfyd); and the 
Cycle of Evolution in Matter (Abred}, through which man 
has traversed, arriving at the stage of humanity. 


1 Diodorus {first century, 3.c.} lib, V. cap. 28, &. 

è Julius Caesar: Mrstory of the Gallic Wars. 

* Dr. Douglas Hyde: Literary History of Ireland. 

* Evans Wenzt: The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries. 
* Encyclopedia Cambrensis (WELSH). 

+ W, P. Ryan: The Celt and ihe Cosmos. 

? Taken from Barddas. 
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Animals originated in the lowest point of existence . 
They rise in their various gradations up to man 
Animals approach this stage {of humanity} in proportion as 
they are gentle and harmless in their dispositions . . . It 
is unlawful to kill an animal, as it is unlawful to kill a man, 
save in self-defence. 

Living beings, having been led up through a succession 
of animal existences . . . arrive at the stage of humanity, 
where good (spirit} and evil (matter) are so equally balanced 
that liberty of choice is possible and the will becomes free, 
tendering man accountable for all his actions, he having 
developed the power to ally himself with the higher or 
the lower. 

Three stages of existence of animated beings: That of 
Potentiality in the lower stages through Matter; that of 
Liberty of Choice in the stage of humanity; and that of Love 
in the next stage of Gwynfyd (Cosmic Consciousness). 

Three necessities to which all living beings are subject: 
A beginning in the world of matter (Abred}; evolution through 
reincarnation; and consummation in the cycle of felicity. 
(Compare with the Buddhist saying: “There is not a grain of 
dust that now is but will not one day enter into Nirvana.”) 

Three necessities of reincarnation: To collect the 
properties of all matter; to gather knowledge of all things; 
and to acquire power to overcome evil;’ for without this 
traversing of all states of existence no form of life can 
odtain perfection. 

Three indispensible conditions to fullness of knowledge: 
Evolution through the lower stages of existence ; progression 
in the stage of Felicity; and the memory of all in Eternity. 

Three things essential to reincarnation: Transgression of 
law, for it could not be otherwise; escape through liberation 
from all evil (matter} and adversity; and the increase of 


* {Evil's opposition and resistance offered to spirit by matter.) 
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life and spirituality by a final escape from the bondage of 
matter. 

Three things make re-birth necessary for man: his non- 
endeavor to obtain Knowledge; his non-attachment to Good 
(Spirit); and his clinging to Evil (Matter). 

Three great advantages of the human stage: The balance 
of good {spiritual nature) and evil {material nature}, whence 
comparison; liberty of choice, whence discrimination and 
judgment; and the beginning of power in the use of discri- 
mination and choice. 

True knowledge {says a Druidic fragment) can only be | 
acquired by experience. To obtain all possible knowledge, it; 
is necessary to pass through all possible modes of existence, 
and to experience all that is to be known in each of them. | 
Man in the super-human stage will recover a perfect memory 
of ail that he has known and experienced in every mode of 
being since his coming into existence in the lowest stage of 
the world of matter. ; 

Three restorations of the World of Light: (Gwynfyd): 
Primal genius and character; primal love; and primal 
memory, without which complete felicity is impossible. 

Three characteristics of the World of Light: Love, as far 
| 


as necessity for it exists; harmony which cannot be improved; 
and knowledge, as far as thought and perception can reach. 


x 


GREAT things might be deduced from the fact that men who 
believe in nothing else continue somehow to believe in art, 
and theologians could have a gay time with the idea. 


GRANVILLE HICKS 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
By W. H. JACOBSEN 


wre I asked to name the greatest potent force in the 
Universe, I would instinctively mention the above 
title. Of course, I am aware that I would lay myself open to 
the charge of extravagance, but all the same, I think J should 
have little difficulty in at least making out a pretty good case. 
For when you carefully consider the matter, encouragement 
looms very largely as an instrument of tremendous value. 

Encouragement is one of those things which many people 
could often give, and indeed would often like to give, were 
they not restrained by very false and very silly notions of 
teticence. They dislike making a fuss. They fear tt would 
seem as if they were showing off. Perhaps the chief explana- 
tion is that of sheer indolence. It would mean an exertion, 
which in the ordinary course of events, need not be provoked. 
Or it may be for the want of imagination. This is a very 
common cause. The presence of imagination would picture 
much joy for the recipient of the encouragement, and also a 
quite possible development of the talent encouraged. But no 
imagination means no picture, and no picture means no 
inducement to encourage. 

Encouragement is essentially one of the Graces. It 
belongs to a delicate, tactful order. It can discriminate with 
the very touch of the artist. We all know that encourage- 
ment ceases to be a thing of beauty when the ugly, poisonous 
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slime of flattery is concerned. From all this may the good 
Í Lord deliver us. 
: Asa matter of fact, however, mankind suffers more fromthe 
jack of encouragement than from any ridiculous surfeit. People 
do not encourage because it does not seem worth while. It 
may possibly come as a surprise to the average man in the 
pew, to be told that he can influence the average man in the 
pulpit. But it is true. Preachers appreciate the concentra- 
tion of their hearers. They are quick to see the attention or 
non-attention of their listeners. One pair of eyes fixed on the 
preacher may bring a message of encouragement of no slight 
degree. There is too what we term, atmosphere. This isa 
very significant phrase. It stands for much. It may not be 
capable of a precise definition, but there is no doubt of its 
existence and power. Atmosphere is very closely allied with 
our subject. 
Take the physical aspect. You go into a room where the 
F atmosphere is close and stuffy. What is the effect? This: 
that certain elements conspire to discourage your vitality. 
: Discouragement with a vengeance! Atmosphere is just the 
| product of environment. Environment is not all confined to 
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the material. Itis not necessarily a defined force. A person 
can bring into a room such an environment that will trans» , 
form the whole situation. Dr. Annie Besant says that the 
i passer-by can produce an influence. ; 
Eo | If we turn for a moment to the family life, we shall find 
= l much material for thought. For here it is that conditions and 
circumstances allow of a very free scope. The home should 
be the encouragement focus. It is at home that one can 
afford to be natural; to throw off all masks; to be simple, 
normal, and usual. There is the element of intimacy which 
is at once the opportunity for immense good or harm, | 
Encouragement should be the leading motive, principle of the ` 
true home. 
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We might in this connection use another word: 
confidences. And of course, it follows that if the home is 
the natural abode of an encouragement focus, confidences of a 
particularly sacred character must prevail. There is nothing 
in the wide world so precious and lovely as the complete 
surrender attached to the household of love. Encouragement 
centralises because it can do no other. 

Would it be too great a digression to allude to the 
remarkable success of the boys and girls in many Scotch 
homes? Only recently we read of a shepherd’s home from 
which came no less than five daughters, who had earned an 
M.A. degree. It does not require a great amount of imagina- 
tion to visualise the intense family sympathy and co-hesion in 
this humble Scotch home. 

To encourage others, when possible, is just a simple act 
of natural courtesy. To encourage ourselves is often a far 
more difficult and complex question. We ourselves are apt 
to be very harsh critics of ourselves. Sometimes the 
criticism is of such a nature that actually disregards common 
fairness. Does this appear too harsh? Perhaps I ought to 
explain that the nearer the individual approaches to the vision 
of the ideal so much more is he prone to judge by the 
comparative. Mistakes, if not tragedies, have resulted from 
such a course. 

Before turning to another personal aspect of encourage- 
ment I give a quotation which will need no explaining: 


A shrinking, retiring, near-sighted woman waits and waits 
among the Yorkshire hills saying wistfully to herself: What shall I 
do? It has been a long sore trial to wait and watch as she has done. In 
her lifetime she has known not a few of her own age who have long 
since solved that problem; some are wedded and happy in their 
homes; others have found their true place as teachers, writers or 
artists, and are crowned already with honour. This woman has had 
great sorrows and losses, and her day is wearing on into the afternoon, 
still she has heard no voice bidding her go work in the vineyard, 


A letter written to Wordsworth while she stands in 
the market place waiting for the Master is, in my opinion, 
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the most pathetic cry ever heard in our life-time. She 
writes : 


Sir, I earnestly entreat you to read and judge what I have 
sent you. From the day of my birth to this day I have lived 
in seclusion here among the hilis, where I could neither know 
what I was nor what I could do, I have read for the reason 
I have eaten bread, because it was a real craving of nature, and have 
written on the same principle. But now I have arrived at an age 
when I must do something. The powers I possess must be used toa 
certain end; and as I do not know them myself, I must ask others 
what they are worth; there is no one here to tell me if they are 
worthy; and if they are worthless there is no one to tell me that. | 
beseech you to help me. 


The teller of the above goes on to say: 


What she sends to Wordsworth then is poor; she has written 
many volumes, all poor; has waited in the market place and done no 
work; but at last the Master, walking there, sees her wistful face 
turned towards him, and says: “Go into my vineyard.” Then she 
bends over some small folded sheets of coarse paper until her face 
almost touches them, and in one book she storms the heart of England 
and America, and in the one hour that was left her she 
won her penny. 
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Robert Collyer, the Pastor of Unity Church, Chicago, 
thus set forth the coming of Charlotte Brénte with her 
immortal work, Fane Eyre. 

We alluded to yet another personal aspect of encourage- 
ment. It is the greatest of all. It concerns religion. 
Religion to many people appears to exist to merely discourage 

. Sin. It represents a bundle of questionable negatives, and it 
holds out no beneficient visions of personal contact with God. 
Theosophy claims to be an unfolding of the mysteries of 
creation, and this in a significant way! 

Theosophy bids the soul to recognise the Fatherhood of 
the Almighty Creator of Heaven and Earth. It beckons men 
and women to see and to see more clearly the illumination of 
the Highest. Think of it quietly, and surely it will dawn upon 
the mind that here is the full noon-day of the glorious sunlight 
of ecstatic encouragement. If God be with us, who shall be , 
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against us? Encouragement reaches its nadir when God 
Himselt can be invoked as the Encourager. 

Yet one would hesitate to describe such a situation as one 
entailing no “agony and bioody sweat”. We must needs 
travel upwards towards the summit before the light in all its 
beauty can be made visible. 

But there is one great consolation. Every step in the 
direction of holiness is a preparation for the vision of more 
and yet more celestial delights. Our business is to go forward. 
Encouragement will, must, accompany all faithful souls. 


SPRING RAIN 


THE Springtime’s splashing with great water showers 
While from the Westward ocean sweeps the rain, 
Threshing to earth the sweet bespattered flowers, 
Drenching the roots to richer growth again. 

Gray in the heavens unfurl the cloud-tossed streamers, 
Gray o’er the earth swirls all the storm in might; 

And, safe in soil, the little nursling dreamers 

Quiver to burst their bonds and reach the light. 


Springtime is merry when the winds are blowing ; 
Summer is tranquil when the rains are gone. 

So, in the heart of man, the Spring comes sowing 
Dreams that the hour of Summer broods upon; 
Dreams of great living, dreams of unrest and strife, 
Breaking, like seeds, into their dream of life. 


REGINALD POLE 
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MATERIALISED AKASHIC RECORDS 
By SATURNIAN 


ITHIN the last fifty years, science has made greater 

strides than at any previous epoch within historical 

times, and many thinkers, in putting the question: What 

next? are not a little perturhed at the rapidity with which 

new and startling developments follow one another in the 
phenomenal world. 

If we consider the most recent, vis, what is called, 
Wireless, it is certain that its extension is fraught with 
possibilities undreamt of by the world at large and a little 
reflection will lead one into all manner of strange and some- 
times fascinating bypaths. 

This article, however, is only concerned with the moving 
picture as will be shewn in the cinema theatres in the near 
future for it is ever improving in production and will, ere 
long, take on certain features the advantages of which are 
at least dubious. 

There are two developments which have advanced 
beyond the experimental stage, to wit, natural coloring and 
speech synchronised with the movements depicted on the 
film, labial and otherwise. 

Having seen a film in which a departed acquaintance 
appeared, it was possible to conceive of the reaction that 
would take place if one of more intimate relationships had 
been thrown on the screen; and such conception gave rise 
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to a feeling not easy to define for, what was depicted 
amounted to a materialised akashic record, minus speech and 
natural coloring. 

With these latter additions, the question arises: what 
will be the effect on humanity, that is in the West, at its 
present stage of development? In order to assist such con- 
sideration, I will put a hypothetical case. 

Let us suppose that such a synchronised film had been 
made of an episode or episodes in the life of some one dearly 
loved, such as a wife, husband, child, parent or friend, and 
that sometime, perhaps years, after that loved one had left 
this physical life, the film was produced for the edification 
of one or more of those still in incarnation who had been 
intimately associated with the departed. 

l have tried to imagine what effect such a reminder 
would have on the person or persons concerned for, while 
photographs of people who have left the physical are more 
often than not associated with an idealistic conception and 
therefore elevating in thought and feeling, the materialised 
akashic record is something so different, so true to the 
personal expression that nothing is left to the imagination, 
idealism is ruled out and only the love and affection in 
connection with the personality left. 

The psychological reason might be as follows: 

The photograph is regarded as an inadequate representa- 
tion of a beloved individual and, in gazing on it, one’s 
thoughts are raised to the loved one who once had that 
appearance when using that particular body; but, in the case 
of a moving and speaking picture, one is compelled to think 
strongly and vividly of a personality that has gone for ever 
and the pleasurable association that one had experienced with 
that personality would be forcibly impressed on the conscious- 
ness with the result that feelings of distress, regret, etc., are 
induced in the personality as apart from the individual. 
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It would be an effort to rise above such feelings and 
realise that the loved one is still alive but no longer perceived 
by the physical senses which have only to do with the 
waking consciousness. 

In short, the moving picture weuld harrow and distress 
the feelings, whereas the photograph should elevate and 
ennoble the thoughts. 

The former depicts the vagaries of the personality while 
the latter engenders thoughts of the nobility of the individual. 

I think it will be seen that this is a scientific development 
that has outrun man’s psychic unfoldment, just as his morality 
and ethics have not kept pace with other advances in science 
which have been utilised for the destruction instead of the 
betterment of his fellows. 

The moving and speaking picture would not be distressing 
if human beings had attained that consciousness which opens 
to the understanding after-death conditions, for at the present 
stage of human evolution the sixth and seventh senses are 
stil] latent, being only kinetic in a very few of the race. 

Many scientists admit that the powers over Nature thai 
they expect to achieve before very long are causing them 
considerable apprehension in view of man’s deficiency in 
morality and ethics, for are they not responsible for putting 
dangerous weapons into the hands of children ? 
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NATURAL THEOSOPHY 


REINCARNATION 
By ERNEST Woop 


N the last article of this series } described the course of a 
human life as consisting of two phases—life in the body, 

and life after death. Ail this is really one continuous life. 
When the hands of a clock have passed the number VI they 
begin to go upwards instead of downwards, yet it is all part of 
one continuous movement. It is only from a limited point of 
view, which has no reality for the clock, that we speak of 
upward and downward. So also do we speak of the life before 
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death and the life after death. Life in the body is more 
objective, is used mainly for gathering experience; life after 
death in the mind-planes is more subjective, is used for 
turning it over, thinking about it, understanding it, converting 
it into wisdom. 

The mind of a man at the beginning of the subjective 
period is like a wilderness where thousands of plants are 
growing in a hustling and chaotic manner, with no orderly 
telation to one another. At the end of that period it is likea 
smiling garden, in which there is no competition between one 
plant and another, for the weeds have been thrown away (or 
rather they have been chopped up and dug into the soil} and 
the fair plants have been cultivated to great beauty and in 
harmonious relation to one another. In other words, the 
numerous half-formed feelings and unfinished thoughts are 
developed and sorted unti] the mind has become organic, 
simple, as a motor-car is simple because it contains no 
unrelated or useless or unessential parts. The diversity, the 
variety may be great, but the unity of harmonious relations is 
over all, and therefore there is simplicity. How simple it is 
to Taise an arm, though in that action some hundreds of 
adjustments in the body are involved. At the end of the 
subjective life the mind becomes simple like that. It acts as 
one thing, that is character. 

Character is simple, though it may not be complete, just 
as a motor-car is simple, but is capable of alterations and 
additions. When we act from character we do not act from 
memory. The body has character, because if we would walk 
we need not think of every muscle and tendon that is involved 
in the movement. A man has character when his mind is 
simple and he decides and thinks from a centre that is not 
confused. Suppose you had a motor-car, and every time you 
returned from a journey you disassembled its parts. Every 
time you wanted to use it you would have to reassemble 
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them. That is the state of the average mind. It has many 
paris which have never been assembled. It has to be 
partially assembled every time it is used, and the assembling 
is rarely well done. When it has a problem, it must 
remember what happened yesterday, iast month, and last year 
in similar connections. If it had permanently assembled those 
experiences of yesterday and last month and last year as they 
came along it would not need to rememher them now. It could 
act from its integral character. How much better it would be, 
to take another example, if we could have as magistrates and 
judges men of great wisdom and character, trustworthy and 
trusted, who could give in every decision a new judgment 
according to principles instead of spending much time in the 
consideration and discussion of precedents. 

Character is the working of a mind or consciousness of 
which every part is properly assembled or adjusted to unity, 
whether the number of parts be few or many, whether the 
man has much or little knowledge. The great powers of 
consciousness (knowledge, love and will) are all adjustments 
to unity: knowledge in the world, love in society, and the 
will because it brings new power into the individual and 
the collective life. The great ideals of all men—+truth, 
goodness and beauty—are visions of unity. That is why they 
are guiding stars for us through the fields of chaos. 

The search for truth which is science discloses the unity 
of all the material world, shows that no particle is loose or 
disconnected from the rest, but that there is a mantle of law 
thrown over all things, a mantle of many folds. The principle 
of truth expressed in human character also reveals the power 
of unity as inward law. Only as the mind is true to the man, 
true to the truth he already knows, free from disconnected 
fancies and faithful to co-ordinated knowledge, can it grow in 
mental power. Its sane function is an expression of the unity 
within its walls. 
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Similarly, goodness or good-will creates unity of feeling 
which is the cement of co-operation; and this unity also 
discloses its value in the great power that it gives to human 
life. This ideal expresses itself in love, which is a declaration 
im terms of feeling of the perception of our real unity. 

Beauty also is unity. A succession of notes may make 2 
beautiful melody, but not the same notes sounded at intervals, 
so that they are quite separate from one another. In a picture, 
composition, which is unity, is essential to beauty. And the 
expression of beauty in human life is also composition, har. 
mony, organic perfection, skill. 

All ideals belong to character. Truth and thought go 
together; also goodness and love; also beauty and the will, 
which is the expression of our integrity. 

I have mentioned these ideals at length, because they and 
they alone are the fruit of experience, of an incarnation. 
Thought, love and will are the powers of consciousness, 
Truth, goodness and beauty are universal reality, or life itself. 
Qur sensations of the universal also correspond, and are 
understanding, happiness and freedom. 

The objective period in a human life-cycle is mainly for 
gathering material; the subjective mainly for the building of 
character. This character zs life. You cannot make a list of 
true facts, good deeds and beautiful things, for circumstances 
alter cases, and life is fluid. Not all the precedents in Hals- 
bury’s Laws of England, if made into commandments, could 
tell us what to do and what not to do, but will, love and truth 
can always declare it. Character is living law. 

To understand reincarnation one must know what 
character is, and how it is produced from experience. 

When, at the end of the subjective period, the material 
gathered in a given lifetime (or rather bodytime) has been 
fully woven into character, it is time for the man to return to 
birth in this world, to make new and further experiments, 
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to gather new materials of experience, to exercise and confirm 
his character. It would not be natural for the man to proceed 
onward and upward for ever in some spiritual realm where 
the conditions of restraint, of obstacle, are not provided as 
they are provided in this material world. As has already been 
explained, men need necessity; in conditions of no restraint 
they will not face that part of life which they dislike or of 
which they are even slightly afraid, and also they will not 
know a millionth part of the variety of life. A certain great 
lady used to say: “If I knew the future I could not do my 
work.” Certainly if men could determine the future (if they 
could predetermine the result of every experiment they make) 
there would be an end to education through experience. This 
world is a necessity for men. Looking round, we see that 
it provides for their necessities at every stage of growth. 

Some are but savages, with little mind; surely when 
they have assimilated the lessons of their present experience 
they will come back to earth for the kind of experience which 
we see all round us being gathered by men in a somewhat 
higher state of development. Surely it is here on earth also 
that the mediocre will return when the time comes for them 
to develop further the knowledge, the love, the ckill on which 
they have already moderately embarked. If there were 
spiritual spheres in which exactly the same thing could be 
done as is being done in this material world, this world would 
not be a necessity for any one even for one lifetime. Besides, 
two worlds of experience cannot be different and yet the 
same. Therefore reincarnation on earth is a necessity. 
Therefore also men of spirit, while here, often feel like 
animals in cages; they pace to and fro, looking hungrily 
through the bars into the lands of freedom and understanding 
which they call ideals. They must conquer fire and water, 
earth, wind and sky, by experiment, experience, knowledge, 


love and power, and so win freedom in this great cage. 
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Let me show by a common simile how character works at 
the time of reincarnation. I will take the case of Henry 
Ford; it is especially permissible as he is himself convinced 
of the truth of reincarnation. Long ago, when he was design- 
ing his motor-car, he used to work at it himself in a little shop 
behind his house, and now and then the neighbours would 
see him trying the machine on the road, and they would look 
at one another and tap their foreheads significantly. Consider 
one of his days, and compare it with one incarnation, a day of 
life. In the morning, let us say, he would work on some part 
of the machine; in the afternoon he would try it on the road 
and see what happened (that is to say, he would experiment 
and observe}; in the evening he would sit quietly reflecting upon 
what had happened on the road, until he had considered the 
significance of the afternoon’s experience. Then he would 
come tv a conclusion as to the next day’s work, and he would 
say: “Well then, to-morrow morning I will alter such-and- 
such a point; I will do such-and-such a thing.” So, the next 
morning, he would go to his workshop, not to puzzle over any- 
thing, but definitely to carry out the decision made the previous 
evening. So men come to re-birth with character, with 
purpose, with hunger for certain kinds of experiment and 
experience, and they do not need memory of past lives, which 
would be confusing, troublesome, and would delay the 
present work. 

True knowledge is always power. Knowledge of re- 
incarnation releases men’s faculties for their fullest use. How 
many people envy the abilities of the great, yet do not strive | 
for that which they so much want, because they think te] 
themselves: Alas, life is too short; I could not possibly: 
become a great poet before I die. But he who knows reincat- : 
nation says to the despondent man, that is to the average 
man: Trust life to find a way for its fulfilment. Be 2 
middling poet now, but the best middling poet that you can, or 
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at least make a beginning, and you will! surely in another life 
become the great poet that you want to become. Do not think 
of time nor of death; your present life and power are not 
yours by chance but are the outcome of your past efforts, and 
your future will be the result of the present. Thought of the 
future is only useful if it inspires the present. Know that you 
are master of your destiny, and you can make your future of 
the kind you choose and as great as you choose, 

This knowledge gives full release to our power. Even 
those who do not believe in human immortality must act as 
though they did if they would achieve great things; they must 
not consider that time is a great limitation or dwell upon the 
idea or belief that chance is full of power to stand accidentally 
in the way of achievement. Those who believe in chance 
with respect to human life remind me of some of the Chinese 
who are said to believe that harmful demons are lurking 
everywhere, and so to thwart them or mislead them they build 
queer gables and crooked entrances to their houses and hide 
inside, fearing the chances of open life. Similarly, primitive 
men fear thunder and lightning as the voice and weapon of an 
arbitrary god, a deity of chance moods, of unintelligible designs. 
When Benjamin Franklin sent up his kites to test the 
lightning many protested and said that he should be stopped 
in his blasphemous action, which would anger the god and 
bring his vengeance upon mankind. He who believes in 
teincarnation is he who regards even human immortality 
as a natural thing, subject to no arbitrariness. If we 
believe in reincarnation we fear nothing (except possibly 
our own folly) and all our powers are released for 
work which must surely bring its fruit. This knowledge 
satisfies the hungry will, and what man’s will is not hungry 
in some degree, in what man’s breast does not hope spring 
anew when opportunity is seen? Let us never think of 
teincarnation as a satisfaction of human desire for immortality, 
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but only as knowledge which is power and opportunity. It is 
not for a solace, but to release the will. It is not to ‘‘ provide 
time” but to assure them that nothing will cut them off from 
success until they have achieved. Reincarnation is not a 
necessity. It is a sign of our failure to live a fully human 
life, to employ in the midst of limitation all the organs 
of the soul. 


(The next article of this series will show that karma is not 
punishment or bondage, but a means to freedom.) 


THE GAYATRI 
By ASUTOSH MUKHERJI, B.L, 


EFORE one can fully grasp the significance of this, the 

most holy Mantram of the Hindis, one should have a 

very clear idea of the cosmic system, not only of what 

Western astronomy has so far recognised, but also of what our 

Rshis haye discovered. The Secret Doctrine has shown the 

inter-relations between the globes over which the life-current 
flows during a particular world period. 

Let us leave aside the consideration of the sacred Pranava 
for a moment and try to form an idea of the Vyahritis which 
are nothing but the seven sheaths—the seven cosmic planes, 
viz.: Bhih, Bhuvah, Swah, Mahah, Fanah, Tapah, Satyam— 
the physical, astral, mental, causal, intuitional, spiritual and 
monadic planes of the Cosmos, embracing the whole space 
over which creation extends—the regions of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Rudra—nothing excepted. 

We shall now try to understand the Gayatri proper, the 
Varénya Bhargah of the Savita. The Savita is the One from 
whom is born the whole Cosmos, He in whom the universe 
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lives and moves and has its being. Birth, growth, decay, 
anywhere and everywhere, is the outcome of the same divine 
inpulse which comes from the Savrfa. The supreme source 
of all energies is called the Savita, 

Even the greatest atheistical student of astronomy and 
science cannot but admit that in our solar system the visible 
orb of the Sun is the Giver of Life and the Ruler—the Lord. 
If it ceases to function, the whole system would be lifeless in 
a moment. We are to carry this analogy further up to the 
cosmic Solar System. 

The supreme Lord of the cosmic systems is the Savita- 
Dewata, who is the Supreme Sun. It is He who is the very 
life of created beings from Brahma, the Lord of creation, 
down to the minutest protoplasm. It is He whose energies 
play upon the subtler planes of the subtler bodies of all creations 
and lead them on to evolve until one-ness with the great Lord 
is achieved. It is He who is regulating our energies to 
perfection: Dhiya yo nah prachodayat. 

The Pranava, the sacred syllable, is the holiest symbol 
consisting of four parts: Om—A, U, M, ~ (Nada Bindu). Our 
Sacred books are full of praise of this mantra and many are the 
explanations given of it. This second symbol duly practised, 
helps to raise the budding consciousness of the devotee step by 
step to the grandest conception of the Supreme Source of all 
~—the great Lord and His immanent-transcendental aspects. 
In the Mandukya-Upanishad it is said that Om is the sacred 
syllable which has culminated into the universe, visible and 
invisible, so much so that whatever has come into being in the 
past and whatever exists in the present and will come into 
existence in future are nothing but this Omkar. Then it 
proceeds to explain how and why. 

Only a brief summary is attempted below. 

The Mantram is divided into four parts as already 
indicated and each part is called a /ad—a step: 
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wid ped dita iba ee ta 


ist part: A: It symbolises the visible universe which 
has taken the physical, the material shape—the Viraz rizpa the 
outermost sheath of the Supreme Lord immanent in creation, 

2nd part: U: The universe as it exists in the ideation of 
the Supreme Lord in his mind so to say, immediately before 
assuming the material outward shape. It is the plan of the | 
universe as existing In the conception of the Lord but not yet 
projected into the physical or material plane. 

3rd part: M: The universe as it exists in the causal 

mind of the Lord—the germinal stage before any definite idea 
has been formed. 

4th part: ~ : represented by a crescent with a dot and 
called Vida bindu: That supreme state of the Lord—the trans- 
cendental aspect of Him-—which is not ruffled by any 
disturbance of equilibrium where even the idea of creation 
has not arisen—the homogeneity, in fact LkamPvadwitiyam 
state; the impulse for creation has not yet arisen. There is 
absolute absence of duality there. 

The hints given above will show that it is the Supreme 
Lord who, in his immanent aspect, is the beginning and end of 
all creation and is hence called the Savita. The created 
universe occupies a portion of Himself for it is said that ‘ He 
manifests in a small portion of Himself” and it is this mani- 
fested portion which is divided into seven cosmic planes which 
are occupied by the countless solar systems and form the 
planes of action for the minor solar Lords. When the devotee 
recites the holy Mantram, the Gayatri and the Pranava, with 
due punctuation his subtler bodies vibrate in unison and 
gradually his mental vision opens out and leads his budding 
consciousness from plane to plane to the realisation of the 
Supreme Lord, immanent in His creation and transcending the 
same. The creation is symbolised in the seven syllables—the ' 

Vyahritis—suggesting the seven cosmic planes. The rhythmic . 
metres employed in the recitation attune the devotee to the holy : 
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vibration playing around him in the different planes and through 
him in his different oskas or bodies and help him to realise that 
he is not alone but an indivisible part of the cosmic whole and 
he concludes with Diyo yo nah prachodayat—may He direct 
our intellect--ozx and not mzne—the use of the plural number 
is to be noted in this connection. 

Recourse is had to the several symbols to help the finite 
mind to grasp the infinite during the Sadhana (practice) for 
comprehending the grandest conception of the Lord of the 
Universe in His immanent and transcendental aspects 
simultaneously and the unity of each part with the whole. 

The Sun referred to in the Mantram is not the physical 
orb of the visible sun but the most glorious effulgence ever 
shining within, the minutest sparks froin which go to make 
up the innumerable solar systems; Yasya bhasa Sarvamidum 
ubhati—by whose radiance all else becomes resplendant. 

To summarise, the Mantram may be translated: Let us 
meditate upon the Great Effulgence, who as the Lord of 
Creation, is immanent in the whole creation in the different 
cosmic planes and also transcends beyond the same. May 
He illumine and direct our intellect functioning through the 
different forms and bodies to rise up to the realisation of our 
oneness with Him. 


Hari OM-M-M 
SPIRITUAL matters are so elusive anyway that we must 
always name them in almost mystic symbols. The truth is 
not within the scope of language. i 
BARRETT WENDELL 


THE MASTERS AS JOURNALISTS 
By Mary K. NEFF 


Į" was a most delighttul discovery to me to learn that several 

of the Masters were contributors to the early volumes of 
THE THEOSOPHIST, and I should like to share the delight with 
readers of that journal by placing one of these contributions 
before them. THE THEOSOPHIST of 1882, for instance, 
contains at least three such articles : 

1. “A Mental Puzzle,” signed by “One of the Hindi i 
Founders of the Theosophical Society, Tiruvallam Hills, May ; 
17,” appears in the June number. The Master Jupiter, or 
Rshi Agastya, the Regent of India, lives in the Tiruvallam : 
Hills. That he was a frequent contributor seems to be implied | 
in H. P. B.’s remark to Mr. Sinnett apropos of Dr. Kingsford: ; 


pa 


She can hardly be an infallible Seer, or else Maitland would 
not have attributed to ‘Mme, Blavatsky’ a sentence written by the ! 
Tiruvallum Mahatma in Reply VI of the October (1883) THEOSOPHIST, 
page 3, I have his MSS." 

| 


The Reply referred to is one of a series of seven scholarly 
“Replies to Inquiries” suggested by Esoteric Buddhism, 
dealing with such questions as: Do the Adepts Deny the 
Nebular Theory?, Is the Sun a Cooling Body?, The | 
Historical Difficulty, The Philological and Archeological į 
Difficulties. These Replies can be found in Five Years of 
| 


1 Letters of H. P. Blavatsky to A. P. Sinnett, p. 63. 
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Theosophy, and should really be incorporated in Esoteric 
Buddhism an as Appendix. Reply VII, “ Inscriptions Dis- 
covered by General A. Cunningham,” is signed by T. Subba 
Row; the others are unsigned. 

2. “What is Matter and What is Force?” was written 
ior the September issue by Master K.H.; H.P.B. tells 
Mr. Sinnett that : 


The readers will be stuffed this time and no mistake—with 
occult doctrine. My. Sinnett A. P.’s article, two letters, Mr. Hume 
A. O's Fragments, 11 colums ! ! ! a criticism upon your Review 
by Maitland and Mrs. Kingsford, etc., etc., and finally a criticism upon 
Col. O's lecture, “Is Electricity Force or Matter ?” and an answer 
by Mahatma K. H., who is becoming a true penny-a-liner, a proof- 
reader through astral light, and what not?”? 


This journalist work of the Kashmiri Master explains his 
need of a roll-top desk and the typewriter which his great 
pupil, C. W. Leadbeater, long ago succeeded in placing on it, 
by disintegrating the machine to atoms as it stood on his own 
table, and re-integrating it on the Master’s desk in the 
Himalayas. His work, however, was not always carried on 


in such favorable conditions. He writes to Mr. Sinnett 
in 1882: 


This abundance of MSS. from me of late shows that I have 
found a little leisure; their blotched, patchy and mended appearance 
also shows that my leisure has come by snatches, with constant 
interruptions, and that my writing has been done in odd places, here 
and there, with such materials as I could pick up. 


His literary work almost came to a sudden end about June, 
1882; for in the same letter he tells Mr. Sinnett: 


The Egyptian operations of your blessed countrymen involve 
such local consequences to the body of Occultists still remaining , 
there and to what they are guarding, that two of our adepts are 
already there, having joined some Druze brethren, and three more 
are on their way. I was offered the agreeable privilege of becoming 
2n eye-witness to the human butchery, but—declined with thanks.’ 


1 Leiters of H. P, Blavatsky to A. P. Sinnett, page 8. 
‘The Mokatma Letters, page 116. 
10 
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3. “The Harmonics of Smell” is another contribution 
of the Master K.H. in the August number of the magazine. 
He says in a letter to Mr. Sinnett: 

I have noticed an article on smell by some English Professor, 
which I will cause to be reviewed in THE THEOSOPHIST and saya 
few words." 

It is these “few words” which the reader will find below 
for his perusal and enjoyment. 

But Master Jupiter and Master Koot Hoomi were not the 
only distinguished contributors, in its first years of struggle, 
to the Society’s organ {and therefore Theirs}. The story 
called “ The Ensouled Violin ” in H.P.B.’s collection of Nighi- 
mare Tales appeared first in THE THEOSOPHIST of January, 
1880, signed “By Hilarion Smerdis, F.T.S., Cyprus, October 
1, 1879”. H.P.B. spoke of Master Hilarion or I!larion* as 
the Cyprian Adept; and in one of her Scrapbooks she has 
pasted a cutting, from the Spiritua! Scientist, Boston, 1876, 
of a story published by her under the title; “ An Unsolved 
Mystery,” and has added 2 note in writing: 


** From I * ® * Narrative ”.* 
aa 


+ 
s 


Here follow the “ Few Words” of Master Koot Hoomi on: 
THE HARMONICS OF SMELL 


The old proverb, that: Truth is stronger than fiction, is 


again exemplified. An English scientist, Professor William 


1 The Mahatma Letters, p. 102. 


7 H.P.B. always spells the name “ Illarion ”. She tells of going to Greece to mest 
Master lHarion, after her return from India in 1870; end again of his being in Egypt 
bodily when she was in Cairo from October or November, 1871 to April, 1872. 


® J ** * can be filled in F lla and may be another of his tales. 
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Ramsay, of University College, Bristol, nas just communicated 
to Nature (see Number for June 22}' a theory to account for the 
sense of smell, which is likely to attract much attention. As 
the result of observation and experiment, he propounds the 
idea that smell is due to vibrations similar to, but of a lower 
period than those which give rise to the sense of light and 
heat. The sensation of smell, he explains, is provoked by the 
contact of substances with the terminal organs of the olfactory 
nerves, which are spread as a network over a mucous mem- 
brane lining the upper part of the nasal cavity. The proximate 
cause of smell is the minute hairlets of the nasal membrane 
which connects with the nerves through spindle-shaped cells. 
The sensation is not excited by contact with a liquid or solid, 
but always with a gas. Even in the case of smelling metals, 
such as brass, copper, tin, etc., there is a subtle gas or pungent 
vapour given off by them at ordinary atmospheric tempera- 
tures. The varying intensities of smells depend upon their 
relative molecular weight, the smell growing stronger as the 
gases rise in molecular weight. As to the quality of smell, that 
he thinks may depend upon the harmonics of the vibration. 


Thus, the quality of tone in a violin differs from that of a flute 
by the different harmonics or overtones, peculiar to each instrument. 
Į would ascribe to harmonics the quality of smell possessed by 
different substances . . . Smell, then, may resemble sound in 
having its quality influenced by harmonics. And just as a picolo 
has the same quality as a flute, although some of its harmonics are 
so high as to be beyond the range of the ear, so smells owe their quality 
to harmonics, which, if occurring alone, would be beyond the sense. 


Two sounds, heard simultaneously, he remarks, give a 
discord or a concord, yet the ear may distinguish them 
separately. Two colours, on the other hand, produce a single 
impression on the eye, and it is doubtful whether we can 
analyse them, 


_ But smell resembles sound and not light in this particular, 
For in a mixture of smells, it is possible, by practice, to distinguish 
each ingredient, 
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and—in a laboratory experiment—to match the sensation by a 
mixture of ingredients. Apparently astonished at his own 
audacity, he brings forward “the theory adduced with great 
diffidence”. Poor discoverer, the elephantine foot of the 
Royal Society may crush his toes! He says: 


Ree a HA 
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The problem is to be solved by a careful measurement of the 
*lines’ in the spectrum of heat rays, and the calculation of the 
fundamentals, which this theory supposes to be the cause of smell. 

It may be a comfort to Professor Ramsay to know that he 
is not the first to travel the path he suddenly has found 
winding from his laboratory-door up the hill of fame. Twenty 
or more years ago, a novel, entitled Aa/oolah, was published in 
America by one Dr. Mayo, a well-known writer. It 
pretended, among other things, to describe a strange city, 
situate in the heart of Africa, where, in many respects, the 
people were more civilised and perfected than contemporary 
Europeans. As regards smell, for instance. The Prince of 
that country, for the entertainment of his visitors—the hero 
of the story and his party—seats himself at a large instrument 
like an organ, with tubes, stops, pedals and keys, and plays 
an intricate composition of which the harmonics are in odours, 
instead of in sounds as with a musical instrument. And 
he explains that his people have brought their olfactory sense, 
Ba : by practice, to such an exquisite point of sensitiveness as to 
Ez ; afford them, by combinations and contrasts of smells, as 

high enjoyment as the European derives from a * concourse 
=i] of sweet sounds”. It is but too plain, therefore, that 
: Mr. Mayo had, if not a scientific, yet at least an intuitive 
g- 
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cognition of this vibratory theory of odours, and that his “smel! 

harmonicon” was not so much the baseless image of a 

| romancer’s fancy as the novel-readers took it for when they 

' laughed so heartily at the conceit. The fact is—as has been 

A so often observed—the dream of one generation becomes the 
experience of the next. 
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If our poor voice might without profanation invade so. 
sacred a place as the laboratory of University College, Bristol, 
we would ask Mr. Ramsay to take a glance—just one furtive- 
peep, with closed doors, and when he finds himself alone—at- 
(it requires courage to say the word!} at . . . at 
at Occult Science. (We scarcely dared speak the droadtab 
word, but it is out at last, and the Professor must hear it.) 
He will then find that his vibratory theory is older than even 
Dr. Mayo, since it was known to the Aryans and is included: 
in their philosophy of the harmonics of nature. They taught 
that there is a perfect correspondence, or mutual compensation 
between all the vibrations of Nature, and a most intimate 
relation between the set of vibrations which give us the 
impression of sound, and that other set of vibrations which 
give us the impression of colour. This subject is treated at 
some length in /sis Unvetled. The Oriental adept applies this. 
very knowledge practically when he transforms any disagree- 
able odour into any delicious perfume he may think of. And 
thus modern science, after so long enjoying its jože over the- 
puerile credulity of the Asiatics in believing such fairy stories 
about the powers of their Sadhoos, is now ending by being 
forced to demonstrate the scientific possibility of those powers 
by actual laboratory experimentation. He laughs best who 
laughs Jast—an adage that the graduates of India would do 
well to remember. 
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THE SIGNS OF THE LORD ON THE MOUNTAINS 


Ry ALBA 


am on the summit. The breeze plays gently in the firs. 
The sky is intensely blue. The chain of the Alps in 
front of me is illumined by the sun. Underneath spreads the 
valley with its narrow roads neatly traced ; its small houses 
and little gardens. The tiny river appears like a silver thread, 
And the spire of a small village-church rises to heaven. 
Everything is small in the valley, and so definite and clear... 
Above the valley mountains stand, enveloped in blue mist. 
Their outlines are vague and clouds swim on the rocks. But 
above the clouds shine the peaks radiant with the eterna! 
snows, Peace and power flow from them and teils us of the 
Plan of the King and the law of evolution. The summits stand 
still and immovable, like faithful guardians of the Divine Plan, 
through all ages, for ever. 
a's 
The picture changes at every moment. A pure and 
healing force seems to flow from the summits, and the fog is 
disappearing under the action of the sun. I can see the roads 
which run round the mountain and I see also the narrow 
path, which goes straight up to the top, like an arrow. Asit 
turns round abysses, it becomes more and more narrow and 
Steep. Sometimes it disappears in the clouds, then again it 
reap pears high above the clouds; it leads to the kingdom of 
-eter nal snows, the kingdom of the Spirit Triumphant 
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How pure the air on the mountain-top! How great the 
joy to breath it together with the perfume of the firs and of 
the wild flowers! How sweet the smile of the blue sky! 

A deep stillness surrounds me. Alone the wind rustles 
in the firs and suddenly I hear the cry of a wild bird above 
my head. It is an eagle flying to the summits and affirming 
its liberty. 

ee 

The fiery wheel of evolution sets all in motion. Under- 
neath, in the valley, movement is followed by much noise. 
But on the summits reigns the Peace of the Spirit who has 
conquered himself. He manifests as peace, for the Spirit 
triumphant is one with the will of the King, whose manifesta- 
ton is Peace . . . The storms are stilled, the hurricane: 
has stopped, the elements have bowed before the majestic 
voice of the summits. The fiery signs of the Lord have shone 
in the sky. The Plan of God has been illumined by His love. 
And the tired pilgrim continues his ascent with a new courage, 
coming nearer and nearer to his Goal. The light and the power 
of the summits overshadow him; the sacred silence is broken 
oly by the Voice of God Himself. The Lord sings of the 
Path which leads to the summits and its steps are revealed by 
the Sages and the Saints, wise in their fearlessness, saints in 
their love. 

The Masters of Wisdom and Compassion appear one after 
the other in the world and bring to it liberation. And one 
ater another, the inspired pilgrims make ready for the journey 
and try to reach the Kingdom of Happiness and of Freedom, 
the Kingdom of perfect Service. They live neither in the 
pst, nor in the present nor even in the future, but in the 
eternal. 

In the light of the morning sun the snowy summits 
tadiate Peace, which passes understanding. Solar rays of 

different colors illumine the diamond threads of the Divine 
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Plan. And the summits which reflect its ight, sing with God 
the Celestial Song, for they are His faithful Guardians through 
all ages and for ever. 
Ser 

The setting sun still reddened the horizon and the moun. 
tains seemed aflame. Beneath, the blue shadows crept in 
the valley, but divine fires were lighted on the summits 
The sky seemed burning, and light clouds, which floated in 
the air, were transformed into magic rosy flowers, which 
seemed to fall on the white altar of the summits. 

Was there not a Divine worship performed on the 
mountains ? Were not Radiant Beings, officiating round the 
summit of Mont-Blanc ? Was not the Lord Himself manifest 


ing His Love and His Power through fiery signs in the 
heavens ? 


* 
e 2 
On the mountain-top, in the deep stillness of the summits, 
the voice of the Silence is heard as a sweet melody, anda 
vision of the souls who are seeking God through the ages, 
passes before me in a series of symbolical pictures. 
a 
The rising sun illuminates with its first rays the sleeping 
world. On a hill a little altar is erected, on which lie Vedic 
gifts: sice, honey and flowers. On the carpet of sacred herb 
(Kusha}, a bonfire is prepared and the Hindi priest, wrapped 
in his white garments, blesses the gifts and lights the fire. 
Flames rise in the blue sky and the Brahman chants the 
holy hymn: “O, Agni, gold-winged bird, carry us to heaven 
and help us to be born again in the fire of the sacred flames!” 
Around the altar silent figures are sitting, facing East. 
The Hindis are plunged in meditation. The prayer fills the 


air with deep symphonies, and India salutes God through the 
-consecration of its day. 
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In the burning desert a caravan is slowly advancing. 
Arabs, in their white burnous, are sitting silent on the camels. | 
The camels step heavily on the moving sands. The day is i | 2 
coming to an end and the sun is setting slowly. The first 
shadows appear on the ground while the sun illumines with 
its last burning rays the desert. The caravan has stopped. 
The camels stand still. The Arabs leave their seats and fall 
upon the ground, saying the evening-prayer of the Mussalm4an. 
Great is the silence of the desert. The East is making 
homage to Allah the Almighty, and the prayer is resounding i 
in the evening air as holy music. 
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A small old village-church in far, far Russia. The 
morning mass has gathered the first devotees and the priest 
is officiating with devotion. He is old and his hair ts white. 
The peasants repeat in murmur the prayers. The women on 
their knees tell the Queen of Heaven their troubles, their : 
sorrows, their hopes, while tears are streaming down their i 
faces. A ray of the sun enters the village temple and shines. l 

on the white hair of the priest and on the peasants in prayer. 

The priest chants the great Æktenia and the church is filled 

with a sweet light. “Let us pray the Lord for the peace of 

the world.” Thus the great Xitef’ is praying for the salvation 

of the whole world. 
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On the altar, covered with a golden cloth, candles are 
lighted amidst flowers. Before each candle one of the Holy 
Scriptures of the world lies open and the priest reads one alter 
the other the sacred texts. Representatives of all religions 
are gathered in the little Sifi-temple, inspired by the Divine 
Wisdom, and their prayers unite in one mighty chord of 
fraternal aspiration. Thus the prayer of East and West 
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become one, and the words of the Vedic poet are fulfilled: 
“Many names are given to Brahman; the wise renders 


homage to Him under all these names.” 


s 
a+ 


I have reached the summits. Iam on the mountain-top 
and I pray God in the silence of the mountain. I do not need 
an altar or ashrine. The whole of nature is my temple and 
the summit ts the altar on which I lay my heart. On those 
heights where live only the eagle and the wind, my prayer is 
silent and I am myself the officiating priest. But all roads 
are dear to me, for each conquered step includes all those that 
went before. The unity of life, the unity of all beings is filling 
my heart with a great joy and the prayer of the savage is as 
precious to me as the prayer of the Brahman, the Mussalman, 
the Jew, the Parsi or the Christian, for I am they and they 
are me. All roads to God are blessed, all steps are precious 
victories of the human being. And all the prayers of the past 
and the present make one great chord, in which I hear the 
harmony of the spheres, the Divine Word, and the deepest 
aspiration of the human heart. Om! 


PEACE TO ALL BEINGS! 


PY 
P. 


COMMERCIALISM AND BEAUTY 
By BEATRICE Woop 


HERE still remains a curious impression in foreign minds 
that America is a country primarily materialistic and 
chiefly interested in the making of money. Undoubtedly we 
are prosperous, and much thought is given to the accumula- 
tion of wealth; yet the desire to amass fortunes takes second 
place to the desire to bring idealism into all branches of life as 
well as to our indefatigable search after culture. 

Perhaps no other nation is as preoccupied with education, 
self-improvement, music, architecture, industrial perfection 
and the advancement of intelligent leisure as America. We 
have vast numbers of museums, art galleries, philharmonic 
societies and institutions of technical and artistic learning. 
On every side men are trying to merge the concrete world 
of everyday facts with the greater world of vision and 
imagination. 

Museums are trying to bridge the gap that previously 
existed between art and business. They are giving free 
lectures on design, archeology and art. These are not dry 
and academic but particularly interesting to the everyday 
mind, so that they are of value to the public and a help to the 
schools. These museums encourage children to go along lines 
of research and to discover original material for themselves. 
They prepare broad educational programmes and spend large 
sums of money on travelling exhibits, accompanied by lectures 
and illustrated with slides and films. They publish valuahle 
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and important tracts during the year, spend large sumso 
money on excellent libraries, which are always crowded with 
eager students. All this service is in no way commercialised, 
Museum directors and manufacturers are working together 
: so that there will be a finer appreciation of line and form. 
5 They are co-operating with large corporations in offering 
3 prizes for original work so that native artists and designers 
ż will be encouraged; and they are combining with depart- 
: ment stores in presenting special types of art-industrid 
$ exhibitions. Their efforts have proved a tremendous stimu 
3 lation to American trade. 
2 The best interior decorators are contributing articles to 
z magazines, which are giving more and more space to articles 
i on culture and beauty. Such magazines are read in thousands 
j of homes and thus the standard of living is being lifted. 
i Advertising agencies are sparing no amount of money in the 
F employment of eminent artists, who are inspiring the com- 
3 mercial world and forcing public attention on beautiful forms 
; | The effect of this type of education iseverywhere apparent is 
; E industrial life, 
= 


at : 


Beauty has really penetrated industry and as much 
attention is being paid to it as to efficiency. Factories are 
beautifying their buildings and planning charming gardens, 
and are spending large sums of money in order to make lite 
more comfortable for their employees. Recreation, at last, is' 
recognised as necessary to health, and dancing, outdoor sports 
and pleasant surroundings are considered a protection to the 
worker. Unhappy, unhealthy people do not turn out the best 
of work, so to-day, even happiness is becoming a commercial 
asset. Some factories are actually centers of education, and 
employ experts to study industrial diseases, modern lighting 
and ventilation, and the prevention of accident and fatigue. | 
They maintain free classes and give lectures to educate their 
workers. | 
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The General Electric Company maintains a committee of 
beauty with a representative from each department, and other 
corporations are planning likewise. The Æolian Company 
spends thousands of dollars a year on flowers alone. 

Our universities are welding a bond of idealism in in- 
augurating a new form of activity—the business school. This 
experiment is to give men a deeper knowledge of practical 
life and to connect facts with the soul. The goal for such a 
course is to teach business men to think creatively and to 
step into the ocean of life outside the mere sound of dollars 
and cents. Such an effort is a tremendous step forward in the 
right direction. For, successful Jeaders in modern business 
must have a grasp of many things outside the mere routine 
of commercialism ; they must have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of human nature, psychology, political economy, history 
of government. More and more people are becoming aware 
that vast organisations are not cold machines but channels 
for life to flow through, pulsating with romance and drama. 

America has an admirable desire for self-expression. A 
foreigner once remarked: “ You have no critics any longer, 
you all want to be artists, whether or not you have touched 
life in its fullness or sounded its depths.” 

It is this desire for self-expression which forces the young 
people to pursue study so ardently. There are more univer- 
sity students in the United States than in all other countries 
put together. It is this desire which also forces so many 
young people into the theatres, a phenomenon of this genera- 
tion. Small groups experimenting with new forms are 
springing up everywhere, and courageously breaking down 
the commercialism which previouly existed in the theatre. 
Each small town has its center enthusiastically interested in 
serious study of the drama. Drama teaches us to look at life 
with a finer impersonality, to penetrate the minds of great 
authors, to share the joys and sorrows of others as if they 
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were our own, and thus in the imagination we sense exper: 
ences greater than we might otherwise achieve. This 
develops a sympathy not centered around the self, and a 
deeper understanding of all human problems. Enthusiasm 
of this kind is laying the foundation for real culture. 

One of the splendid hopes of America is our popular 
response to music. The past years have seen enormous 
development in our symphony orchestras. In one year alone 
three hundred and seventy-five millions were spent on music, 
twenty-two millions of that being devoted to the orchestral 
concert alone. Our public schools have thirteen millioa 
students studying music as a school subject. Students receive 
credits for this the same as for mathematics. They have 
their own orchestras, and thus every year many are added 
to those who appreciate the highest froms of musical art. It 
is a fact of significance that few musicians have ever been 

i known to be connected with crime. 

America to-day is cultivating the viewpoint of the artist. 
We are not afraid to battle the torrents of life nor to rust 
headlong into adventure and romance found everywhere in 
the modern world. We want to escape from a too matter-ol- 
fact existence. It is a quality of youth, of vitality, of a new 
country which revolts against staleness, ugliness. By being 
imaginatively alive a new attitude is achieved towards indus 
trial, artistic and scientific problems. 

Beauty has a direct and powerful effect on evolution, and 
cannot lightly be dismissed from daily life. There would be 
less crime if all cities were truly beautiful. It is the 
ugliness of the slums which represses and deadens the moral 
forces of life. Crime is the outcome of ugliness and darkness. 
Criminals rarely come from happy, clean homes. 

Beauty is not an abstract idea but a force. It is a power 


which uplifts and never lowers. It is spirituality made 
visible. 
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In the West of the United States one feels the sense of 
the future, the note that the new race is bringing to the world. 
There one finds little that is dingy and dark in color. One 
breathes and feels light. The effect of this gaity and charm 
in the Californian architecture and streets lined with green 
trees, is most marked. The people move with buoyancy 
and joe de vivre. This sense of inner release results ina 
tolerance to new ideas, a more spontaneous hospitality. 

Few countries offer such fascinating medium for beauty 
as the United States. We are awakening to the possibilities 
of our folk life, are beginning at last to collect songs of the 
sailor, the Indian, the cowboy and the negro. We are 
preserving the best form of our old architecture, and collecting 
our early American furniture, while our modern skyscrapers, 
like torches, point the way to new efforts, freed from the 
outworn forms of conventional standards. 

It is true we have not yet developed many great artists. 
We have few giants in painting, music or literature; but more 
than any other country we are bringing a sense of leisure, of 
beauty to the people. And so, a few years more will find our 
art inspired by the vitality pulsating through the nation. All 
true art springs from the life of the day. America at present 
is awake, and seeking truth and happiness with the courage 
of a people who are interested in problems greater than 
themselves. 


THE biography of famous men and women is often as much 
a work of art as any monument of the painter or sculptor—it 
may produce in us whenever we think of it as strong an 
esthetic emotion and inspire us to as deep a satisfaction of 
truth and beauty. 

JOHN ERSKINE 
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PANDIT CHHEDALAL 


IN MEMORIAM 


ANDIT CHHEDALAL is no more! The words keep rever- 
berating persistently in one’s brain. And yet how 
untrue they are. The flesh-and-blood cage of the soul may be 
dissolved, but the soul of man is immortal and cannot die. 
And if this is true of all ordinary mortals, how much more 
true is it of one who, even when chained to the cage, ever 
looked heavenwards and drew his sustenance from the peace 
and freshness of the spiritual atmosphere. Of Panditji it can 
be truly said that he lived in the world and yet was not of the 
world and was one of those whose feet, although planted upon 
this world of sins, and sorrows, were scarcely smirched by its 
mire. He was a brilliant graduate of the Bareilly College—one 
of the two oldest Colleges in the U.P. or the N.W.P. as the 
province was then called. As a reward for his success in the 
University Examinations he was appointed on the teaching 
staff of his a/ma mater, but soon got fed up with the profession 
of imparting the dry-as-dust instruction which alone could be 
given in Government Institutions. And before he reached 
the full maturity of years he threw up his worldly career in 
order to follow without let or hindrance the beckoning of his 
soul. A veil of mystery enshrouds his life spent immediately 
after his retirement from work. It is certain that he spent 2 
good part of his time in the performance of some of the most 
difficult practices of Mathka-Yoga in which he had attained con- 
siderable proficiency. He regarded it as a useful! preliminary to 
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success in A@7-Yoga, in so far as the control and flexibility of 
the body through which the vital and mental activities have 
to function render the task of mental discipline and concentra- 
tion easier. But he was never under any delusion regarding 
the scope or potency of physical-yoga and recognised clearly 
and constantly its limitations. So that later Hatha-Yoga 
occupied quite a minor and insignificant place in his life, 
which he attuned in an ever-increasing measure to the 
teachings expounded by Shri Krshna in the immortal verses 
of Bhagavad-Gita. 

The triple doctrine of Fana, Bhakti and Karma became 
the guiding star of his life which he tried to the uttermost of 
his powers to spend in the selfless service of humanity—such 
service being illumined by a clear perception of the ultimate 
object of existence and sanctified by making it an offering to 
the Lord. It was in this spirit that he came to Benares to take 
up the duties of the Superintendent of the Boarding House 
attached to the Central Hindi College out of which has grown 
the Benares Hindi University. Those of us who had the 
privilege of being connected with that Institution know what 
an ennobling and uplifting influence he exercised upon the 
youths who came into contact with him. He was a strict 
disciplinarian without ever adopting any of the harsher 
methods which are commonly associated with discipline. 
Gifted with a warm heart and rare sense of humour he was 
worshipped as a saint and loved as a father by the inmates of 
the Boarding House. He was one of the Trustees of the 
Central Hindi) College who were elected for nomination 
as life members to the Court of the Benares Hindi 
University of which body he remained a member till 
the end of his life. Simply, unostentatious, retiring and 
modest, his invaluable service to the great institution 
3 recognised only by his compatriots and is little known 


to the outside world which at the present day is so much 
12 
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influenced by advertisement. He was full of humour buti 
was so refined and exquisite that even his close friend 
sometimes failed to see it, veiled as it was behind the dignity 
of his bearing and the seriousness of his general attitude. Al 
the same this sense of humour was one of the fascinating 
traits of his character. Orthodox in every detail of outer life, 
3 the liberal and broad outlook of his mind did not fail to deted 
the numerous absurdities that had disfigured the modem 
orthodox beliefs and practices, and his orthodox friends often 
failed to see the hiting irony which was concealed in his 
remarks about them. Some idea of his opinions and ideals 
may be gathered from his book Saddarshan ka mela whith 
although written in Urdu in order to reach the masses i 
based principally upon the teachings of Shri Krshna ani 
other Hindt sis, but is not free from the inspiration d 
Mussalman religious culture. He was well versed in English, 
Samskrt, Arabic, Urdu and Hindi and had therefore access 
to the treasures of the literature in all these languages. Bui 
the beliefs which moulded his life and which found expres 
sion in his talks and writings were derived from a source 
higher than that of book-lore. Being in touch with the 
spiritual world, which to him was the only reality, he wasa 
perennial source of inspiration and uplift to those who came 
into contact with him. This source has dried up alas! so far 
as outer communion is concerned; but a soul that wass 
pure, so noble, so untainted with the heresy of self cannot fail 
to influence and help humanity even when it has cast off the 
vesture of flesh. 
Let us pray for the peace of such a soul even if itis 
assured for him in the bosom of the Lord to which he has gone, 


G. N.C 
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EXPERIENCES WITH UNDERGROUND 
INTELLIGENCES 


By H. P. GOERTZEN 


My first experience was in the winter of 1926-27, though I had 
seen brownies above-ground before. I was working in the Black 
Rock mine, Butte, Montana, 2,2C0 feet below the surface, in a zine 
lead, nights at the time. We went to work at 7 p.m. for an 8 hour 
shift, with a half-hour for lunch, 10 to 10-30. We work in twos, a 
miner and a shoveler, and during the lunch hour we talk, smoke, or 
day-dream, after we eat, of course, and that stretches often into an 
hour. My partner, Dzyr Hevilla, was a Serbian; age about 45; and 
he spoke only broken English, which through constant association for 
several months I understood quite well. He lives at 489} E. Park 
Street, is married and has two children. He is very conscientious 
and honest. We had been talking religion and matters of belief, 
and I had learned that he was a Greek Catholic. Among other 
things we had talked about the possibilities of fairies and such. In 
substance he said that there might be such things but that he had 
never seen any, and so was rather in doubt. This particular evening 
I was lying down day-dreaming. I call it this, so as to tell the truth 
and avoid suspicion, and in my day-dreaming I was clearly conscious 
of two brownies, or gnomes, about a foot and a half tall, each one 
holding my hand in a “ring-around-Rosie” way. They were 
radiantly joyful and very active and graceful in their movements. I 
was completely surprised when up jumps my partner, and coming 
towards speaks to me in about the following words: 


__ “Henry! you funny fellow. I see you, I vatch. Ven I vuss 
kid 1 reed in book ‘bout little people, and I believe. Ven I 
vuss bigger, every body say its lie, and I don’t believe. Ven I 
vuss big man, I never see and I don’t believe; I believe only 
stories for kits. By God, this time I believe, I see. I never see 
before like this—I see—-"” He broke off for want of words to express 
himself, fervently grasped my both hands, overcome with a deep 
feeling of good-will. After he had gathered himself together he 
asked, “ How you can do dott?” 


_ About two months later, in the same place nearly, there was a 
big boulder hanging overhead. It weighed at least several tons. We 
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tried to get it down with pinch-bars, for we had to work under it a 
not at all, but were unsuccesful in getting a sufficient purchase from 
where we stood. It hung about six feet above the working floor. It 
was clear zine ore, and measured roughly, 4x 6x 8ft., and was 
nearly egg-shaped. My partner, the same one, was willing to risk 
it and get under the rock to stir it loose, if he could, hoping to get 
away to safety before if could fall. I saw the foolishness of it and 
told him to stand back. About the same time | felt an urge to call 
upon the angel-host for help. The KYRIE flashed through my mind ani 
soon I was conscious of quite a band, though I did not really see anyo 
them, I felt a bluish-white fluid sort of elephant’s trunk proceed from 
about near my heart to part-way around the rock, and an urge ts 
stand as near by as I dared with comparative safety. It felt, as] 
imagined it at the time, like giving birth to a child might feel. After 
several minutes the boulder slowly began to work loose, that is, bits 
of rock began to drop, say for about a minute, then I felt myself 
suddenly pushed back, and the rock fell in one piece. In 5 minutes 
it was all over, but for several days I felt very limp and weak. This 
wore away gradually. 


THE CHINESE GOD OF FIRE 
By H. G. C. HALLOCK 


* HO-ZWEN-BU-SAH,” is the name of the Chinese god-of-fire. He rules 
fire. When he is displeased with people he sets their houses afire. 
Ho-zwen was a Taoist priest; but during a great battle he changed 
himself into a giant with three heads and six arms. He has three 
eyes, one in the middle of his forehead. He has red hair and he isd. 
a fiery disposition. He rides on a fiery horse which snorts flames, 
and fire flashes from his hoofs. In the god’s six hands he carries? 
heaven-wide flashing seal, a wheel of five fiery dragons, a gourd en 
enclosing 10,000 fire crows, and two swords, and a thousand-mile 
smoke screen filled with swords of fire. No wonder he can scatter 
fire everywhere and do untold damage when on a rampage. People 
in whose house he starts a fire are not welcome in other homes lest, 
in so doing, they bring Ho-zwen’s wrath upon themselves also. People 
where a fire starts hurry to the temple and plead with Ho-zwen to 
leave their house at once. When he leaves they thank him fa 
punishing them. Ho-zwen-bu-sah is much feared, also, because of 
the danger to the one in whose house the fire starts. for if it spreads, 
to other houses and he is found, his neighbors throw him into the fire | 
for bringing loss te them. So he runs away and is not seen again or | 
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comes back only after a long time. When the houses are rebuilt the 
old rubbish ts put on his lot ! 


You would be greatly interested to see a Chinese fire and the fire- 
fighters at work. Crowds of firemen come each with a Jong name-ban- 
ner, These banners are left in line against the walls of the narrow 
streets near the fire. One set of men are carriers having carrying poles 
with a bucket on each end of the pole. Ahead of each carrier runs a 
man with a gong beating wildly to make way for the carrier as he 
brings the water from a creek or canal or well near by. He dumps 
the water into the tub of a hand-pump which forces the water up a 
spout on to the fire. This pump working reminds one of an old 
R. R. hand-car. Wealthy men often keep a hand-pump in their own 
home; but lest the fire-god give the pump work to do there is written 
on it, Be-r-beh-young (prepared but may it not be used). A fire in 
Chine is a noisy, exciting and very primative thing in its method of 
extinguishing; but fierce in its burning. 


While the fire is burning sometimes theatricals are held on the 
street. These are to please the god-of-fire and get him to go back 
home. At other times, when people fear troubles are coming, they 
buy a paper image of the fire-god and burn false money, incense, and 
candies before it and then burn the image itself. This is sending him 
ri ty spending money and fragrance to keep him from starting 
other fires. 


I asked the Chinese if the fire-god lit a recent fire on a ship. 
They answered, “If there was a fire on the ship the fire-god must 
have been there at work.” We have towers in Shanghai where men 
watch for fires. When one is discovered the fire-bell is rung. 
When the old Custom House was built a large clock was placed in its 
tower. For some weeks after this clock began to strike the hours 
there were few if wny fires. The Chinese said it was because the 
fire-god thought that every time the clock struck there was a fire 
announced so he could rest without helping. Chinese life and 
atmosphere is full of such superstitions. Chinese are never free from 
them and from the anxiety they bring. 
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RELATIVITY IN ITS WIDER MEANING 


THE above is the subject of a posthumous article, by Lord Haldane, 
in the December 1928, Century Magazine. 


“What,” he asks, “has Einstein taught us? He has taught us 
that space and time are not fixed things which exist apart from the 
mind . . . When you work that out, space and time turn out ic 
be nothing more than relations established between the mind and the 
things that it observes . . . Outside of mind there is nothing, 
and apart from it, nothing has any meaning . . . For centuries, 
people believed the earth went round the sun .. . We now 
know that it was only the relativity of our position that made us fancy 
we were at rest and that the sun had a circular motion round us. 
This conventional view brings about relativity. 


“Now reflect on the truth that applies to a great many other 
things besides the motion of the sun? It applies to our ideas on the 
great subjects of God, freedom and immortality. As regards these, 
we have first to ask ourselves what we mean, and then to see if we 
have not introduced some prejudice of our own, some habitual way 
of thinking, which deflects us from the truth. 


“We require very close reflection to deliver us from the great 
mass of conventionalisms and habitual modes of looking at things 
which obscure our outlook on the great problems of life, such as the - 
notion that mind and matter are two different things which exclude 
each other. They turn out when we inquire into them to be merely 
ie outcome of standpoints which have dominated our way of looking : 
at things.” 


Here Lord Haldane gives some examples of such dominance, 
such as superstitions which dominate both uncivilised and civilised 
man, the latter often unconsciously, according to their levels. 


so 


“There are varying degrees in reality. There are varying levels 
in knowledge. The living organism is at a higher level than the 
machine, and the conscious being is at a higher level than the living 
organism. Experience discloses to us ascents in its meaning, which ` 
bring us up, upto the self that thinks, and then we have a key to the 
varying significance of reality. 


“It is beside the point to say that all this is the outcome of 
evolution in the world before us, for that world is meaningless and , 
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not actual except as object for a mind that comprehendsit . . . It 
is through the conceptions which the mind has brought to bear in 
aa rung the world itself that the latter gets its significance and 
is so real. 


Some of Lord Haldane’s thoughts are very beautiful, such as: 


“Every man has his own poetry, his own forms of beauty, 
his tei kind of religion, which appeal to him individually more than 
toothers. 


“There are levels in experience which belong to reality just as 
much as do the principles of men of science. Every one of us knows 
that there comes a time when we seem to be lifted above ourselves— 
which means above the level of our minds, there is a huger world. 
What was Christ but the personification of the power to rise above 
conventionality ? 


“And so we come with the moralists, with the poets, with the 
artists, with the votaries of the highest among the religious creeds, 
to the idea which began to press itself on us when we started to 
explore experience. The more things are interpreted as spiritual, the 
more they are found to be real.” 


Every student of Relativity should read Lord Haldane’s article. 
He has added to a cold flower of abstract thought, the perfume of 
spitituality, by giving it its wider meaning, 


Coming from the pen of one of whom the London Times in its 
obituary notice, wrote: ‘Lord Haldane possessed one of the most 
powerful, subtle and encyclopedic minds ever devoted to the service 
of his country,” it is bound to have a strong influence upon the 
thought of the day. 


M. V. S. 


IS RELIGION POSSIBLE IN THE FUTURE? 


A German writer, Berthold Molden, has asked himself in his book : 
Js Religion Possible in the Future ?, whether, now that all external 
authority seems to disappear, a standard will remain for human 
action. Chasing after the perpetuum mobile' causes us to miss the 
perpetuum stabile *—and after all, we cannot do without this. 


t Perpetual motion. 
1 Perpetual static. 
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The author thinks it of little importance that small groups of the 
“social and cultural elect” uphold some religious philosophy ; itis 
of great importance though, that the masses—the people--shovld 
regain religion in some way or other. Everyone should co-operate in 
this matter; the church has tried to popularise the truth it had t 
give, but now that its influence and power have come to an end, thos 
who are cultured should take it upon themselves to make the new 
religion widely known. 


By religion Berthold Molden does not mean the tradition 
Christian faith. He thinks that the new religion is something new, 
a conception arising spontaneously among the masses; it cannot be 
considered a continuation of the traditional forms of religions. There 
certainly is still the feeling of dependence on a super-sensuous power, 
but at the same time there is more clarity, more freedom, mort 


commonsense in the expression of one’s relation with the mysterious 
Source of All. 


The writer thinks that the very fact of easier circumstances, d 
disarmament, of birth-control, of liberty to enjoy, may make the soul 
poorer by taking away the opportunity for endurance and a mon 


resistance will be needed having its basis in reverence for a super- 
natural Power. 


There is respect for life, for nature, for labor, for the community, 


for humanity, but this respect must be deepened into reverence for 
the Source of All. 


Laborers and youth have something which the middle-classes 
miss; these are so taken up by their trade and business concerns thet 
they have no leisure for calm and deep reflection. The laborer in bis 
free hours and even during mechanical, monotonous werk can keep 
himself free for idealistic thoughts and feelings. Youth also has its 
inner relaxation, and together with its antithesis, old age, guard the 
treasures of the heart, which would get lost in the wear and tear o 
the trade and business of middle-age. 


Some of the religions like Hinduism, Islam, the Greek Orthodox 
church will remain for a long time to come; it is in Western Europe 
and America that the existing religious beliefs are uttacked with 
success. A new form of religion will have no chance. Humanity, 
conscious of its unity, will get hold of a religious-philosophical 
conviction. This will be a monistic world-conception having its 
source in the conviction that the Logos reflects Himself in the 
individual and wishes to experience in that individual His times of 
rest as well as His ever-advancing, active development. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
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LARGER girls in Japan have apparently come to stay. Their enthusi- | 
astic entry into all forms of sport is changing their physique. They i 
like tennis, basketball, swimming and pole-vaulting. Parties of them 
climb Mount Fuji, and this is regarded as a most remarkable spectacle, i 
Women are busy earning salaries and this was unheard of not so tan 
meny years ago. Some of them even drive taxi-cabs , . . So does 

the world change. 


+ + * * + 
The compassionate heart of the World Mother must surely be 
wrung when She sees the horrors through which myriads of Chinese t 
women have passed, and are passing in giving birth to the “new 
woman ”, 
First they are casting from them some of the horrible fetters | 


and inhibitions which have held them close clamped for many s 
centuries. Bound feet, long hair, slavery, disagreeable husbands— ' 
these are some of the things the women are trying to get rid of. 


Under present-day conditions the pain of bound feet must go; 
bobbed hair, taken as a symbol of the new freedom, had its fanatics 
ad its martyrs at first. Disagreeable husbands are being dis- j 
carded through divorce and despite tyranny and persecution from Í 
the husband's relatives. : 


Child-slaves, girls, have evidently had a pitifully bad time. | 
Beaten, starved, abused—poor children, sold by their relatives for i 
the sake of gold. They have suffered miserably at the hands of 
merciless owners. Their fate, too, is changing. The rights of 
education are opening out before them and perhaps the worst is over, 
though from some who know best an appeal goes out to the women 
d the world to help in freeing them from their still hard lives. 


+ + + * * 
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America’s Negro Race Question occupies the thought of many 
who strive to find some solution of it. Prof. Melville A. Hersrovits’ 
thinks that the American Negro is an amalgam in the ancestry of 
which is blended all the principal human elements—White, Negro, 
and Mongoloid, and out of this is coming a definite physical type 
which may be called the “ American Negro,” it is all and yet none of 
its ancestry. He thinks that the presence of white blood in him does 
not explain the superiority of the Mulatto, and that intelligence tesis : 
13 
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have proved this. The difference is due to the fact that the Mulatts 
is living a white man’s culture which imposes all its standards on 
him. The less negroid-appearing negro, too. has an advantageous 
position in the community for social and historical reasons. 


+ * + * * 


Human teeth are showing changes which strongly indicate evolv 
tionary significance. In the lower molars there is a definite systen 
of grooves and arrangement of cusps. This pattern is undergoing in 
man a gradual and progressive change. The pattern of the cusps and 
furrows is being reduced and is most characteristic of modern white 
races, and is more noticeable in Americans than in ancient or modern 
Europeans. The most primitive stages are found in nations of West 
Africa, and the Mongols show an intermediate form. 


* + * * * 


Comparative studies of the human and the ape brains still go on. 
“The only distinctive feature of the human brain is a quantitative 
one,” says Prof. G. Elliot-Smith. Otherwise, region for region 
wrinkle for wrinkle, the brain of the gorilla corresponds with mans 
Prof. Elliot-Smith seems to think that in mammals the chief distinctio 
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to over lower forms of life is in the cortex of the fore-brain, a special 
= development of a unifying area or organ which he calls a neo-pallium. 
Be It is the special area into which (1) nerves from the sense organs 
E i bring tidings, in which (2) the stimuli are somehow unified and re 
a gistered, and from which (3) commands are sent out to the muscles. 
re 3 It is, in fact, a ‘new unifying organ” and in man this neo-palliun 
oo: area is vastly greater than in any other creature, and on the physic . 
Fa logical side makes man so much more of a personality. 
Tr + + * * + 
E The Gobi Desert is gradually yielding up its secrets to the persistent 
2 ; curiosity of man. About 5,000 miles of Central Asian territory have 
ingi recently been covered by an American expedition, which discovered ' 
Seo 4 the fossilised skull, teeth, and shoulder bones of the most colassil | 
eee d animal that ever existed on the earth. Only part of the head bones of , 
ors the monster weighed 400 or 500 pounds. Remains were also found éf | 
eed ‘ a Chinese culture in Mongolia indicating that this region was more 
STE i densely populated 20,000 years ago than it is to-day. 


+ + + * + 
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An explorer in an old place, called Intihuatana, once an Incan 
astronomical observatory, turning his binoculars upon the surrounding 
country saw on the top of the Mt. Tuainapiccho the walls and: 
platforms of an unknown city. What archeological treasures it 
might hold is not yet known for the city is not easily accessible, 
being surrounded by steep ravines. This observer was exploring 
with others, the old Inca town of Mac-Chupiccho, which "dis | 
appeared” when the Inca Empire was wrecked by the Spaniards, ! 
thus fulfilling an old prophecy of Inca priests that some day 
white-bearded men would come riding four-footed monsters and! 
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would conquer the Sun Empire. Macchupiccho was discovered by 
accident. It is of the Megalithic period and said to be one of the 
most wonderful examples of Inca grandeur in its imposing solitude 
among the high and eternally snowcapped mountains. The explorers 
who discovered it were looking for Choquequirao, attracted there to 
because its name means “golden cradle”. It was thought that the 
Ince ruler, Mango II, when he took refuge from the Spaniards, against 
whom he had rebelled, had hidden there his fabulous wealth. 


+ t + * * 


Dr, Ales Hodlicka said at the recent International Congress of 
Americanists, that there must have been a connection between 
N. America and Siberia at one time, as suggested by odd similarities 
in custom, implements or dress. A Russian professor pointed out 
the likeness between ancient legends of animal worship. Others 
pointed out the close connection between the material] culture of the 
American Eskimos and those of extreme Eastern Asia; also the 
likeness between visored hunting hats bearing brightly painted 
geometrical figures used by the Alentian Island people and the hat 
designs found among Bernig Straight Eskimos. 


+ * + + * 


Mr. Hany B. Collins, ethnologist and archeologist for the Smith- 
sonian Institute, has brought back from the Bernig Sea Islands what 
he believes to be remnants of the Golden Age of the Eskimos. Digging 
into mounds on St. Lawrence Island and Sledge Island he found 
houses 16 ft. below the habitations of this generation, and 6 ft. below 
sealevel, and buried in the silt were bits of carving, bone and ivory, of 
exquisite design, all kinds of domestic utensils and remains of ex- 
tensive villages. Some of the bodies of these ancient people were 
rather well preserved in ice. There is no proof yet as to whether 


they came from the Siberian side or from Alaska. He said: “A 
wash heap is an archeologist’s playground.” 
+ + * + * 


‘Papuan Magic ” has attracted the attention of many anthropolo- 
gists, and in a recent book —Orokaiva Magic, Mr. F. E. Williams 
describes some of the processes as practised and believed in by the 
Orokaivas of the lowlands of North Papua (British New Guinea). He 
sys the “fundamental element in magic consists just in desiring the 
result, but desiring it in the particular way . . . which we call 
wishing or hoping. One might go so far as to say that whoever hopes 
against hope, whoever dreams by day and builds castles in the air, 
has already made magic in his heart. Any emotion or blend of 
emotions may enter into the hope --hunger, anger, lust, revenge, or 
whatever other. When we are indulging a wish or a false hope and are 
enjoying a premature imaginary satisfaction of such emotions, we are 
in spirit guilty of magic ” These people, unlike some others, 
have no set magical formule. . . . r. Williams also discusses 
the recently developed “taro cult”. (The taro is a sort of yam). 
This cult has spread rapidly over a considerable geographical area. 
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It came into existence through an individual who believed himseli 
possessed by the spirits of the taro, from whom he received instruc 
tion in the rites necessary to ensure an ample crop. At first they 
were simple, with feasting and good fellowship, but quickly developed 
into rather elaborate dancing and ceremonial, and it soon hal 
associated with it not only placation of the taro spirits, but placatio 
also of the spirits of ancestors or departed relatives who are believed 
to control the growth of the taro. Thus dosectsarise. Mr. Williams 
points out also that the vigorous growth of such cults is due to the 
suppression of older interests brought about by missionaries and by 
the impact of the “ white civilisation ”. 


+ * * * * 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle thinks many people see fairies who are 
ashamed to say so, because of the incredulity with which they would 
be met. Sir Arthur claims to have had messages from Joseph 
Conrad and from Earl Haig, and expressed his disappointment thai 
the relatives of the latter did not wish apparently to hear the Earls 


messages, as they did not reply when he asked if they would like ty 
hear them. 


+*+ * * * F 


Speaking recently before the Educational Section of the Britis 
Association, Dr. Cyril Norwood, Headmaster of Harrow, urged the 
abolition of examinations for high school girls and boys, except ass 
test for entrance to universities or to professions. He thought that 
a properly inspected school could issue a certificate of satisfactory 
scholarship. The power to make such an award would imply a high 


standard on the part of the school and perhaps a higher level ¢ 
efficiency than now exists. 


Further, he said that education is no longer in the region of the 
“three R's”. It is now in the territory of another trinity—the hand, the 
eye, the voice. It is the business of the primary school to teach the 
child to observe, make him do things and to instruct him in speech 


and song. Then the child will have more capacity for true happiness i 
and true intelligence. 


* + * + F 


Lieut.-Governor Buron Fitts, of California, said not long ago that 
“Crime constitutes the most costly war in which the United States 
was ever engaged. It costs this nation 16 thousand million dollars for 
crime suppression and in loss of property as the result of crime, as 
against a cost of 8 thousand million dollars for the World War”. 
Work, he urged, is the best crime deterrent, and chiefly this crime 
difficulty is a “Kid” problem. He thinks that the Boy Scout ani 


other similar movements are the greatest possible help in overcoming 
the juvenile tendency to crime. 


J. R. 
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The Spiritual Factor in National Life, by C. Jinardjaddsa, M.A. 
(The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Price Re. 1-14.) 


“There are two things in which we heartily believe to-day. 
One is spirituality and the other is nationalism "—says Mr. Jina- 
rijadisa. We have come to these through long experience. And 
further, man dreams of a Golden Age to come, and that dream is born 
af God’s Dream of a Golden Age. He names God as the great experi- 
menter who has a perfect scheme and slowly moulds immaturity, 
and consequent imperfection, towards that perfection. Some of the 
steps that humanity has taken towards that perfection are reviewed. 
In part I] “The Hinda Doctrine of the Atman” Mr. Jinardjaddsa 
says that the reason for India’s persistence when other nations have 
come and gone is because of her ineradicable conviction that the self 
is God. He shows how experience in the necessity for unity in the 
affairs of life is pressing the West to the same conclusion—to the 
mowledge that Unity lies within. In IH “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is Within You ” is disclosed his conviction that experiences, good or 
ill, if nobly borne, lead to divine virtues. Life becomes steadily 
transmuted into the terms of the spirit, which knows that there is 
the inner link with all—the inner kingdom of oneness. In IV “God, 
our Brother Man,” Mr. Jinarajaddsa turns away from the usual 
concept of man as ruled by a God veiled from comprehension by our 
racial, religious and other prejudiees. We are transcending all these 
harriers and gradually coming to the great idea of looking our brother 
of any race, creed or sex in the face and knowing him as revealing 
part of the Divine we seek, no matter what the external mask may be. 


As is usual in his books, Mr. Jinarajadasa leads us to look upon 


a larger vision of life, to see not unrelated parts, but the intimacy 
and oneness of the whole, 
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invisible Helpers, by the Rt. Rev. C. W. Leadbeater. First Indian 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. {The Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras. Price Rs, 2-14 and Rs. 2-4.) 


Few books convey the same sense of reality of the world on the 
“other side of death” as does this one. Bishop Leadbeater gives 
first the rationale of that other life and then narrates a number of 
stories new and old of the work done, in a perfectly natural way, by 
“invisible helpers” for both the living and the dead. Thrilling, 
unvarnished tales are told of rescue from drowning, fire, suicide, 
injury, or starvation, from despair and sorrow. Many of the tales 
circle round the eager personality of a new and equally delightful Cyril. 
Much is also done by these helpers for those passing into the astral 
world, especially through some accident, to understand what has 
happened to them, In the last chaplers is given the method of 
becoming such a helper- and no one on reading the book could fail to 
wish otherwise. Through becoming a helper one is able to acquire 
more readily and quickly yet greater power to assist and serve jr 
every possible way in ameliorating human suffering and trouble. 


This is a book that inspires, delights and captivates the 
imagination of young and old alike. 
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The World-Mother as Symbol and Fact, by the Rt. Rev. C. W. Lead- 
beater. (The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 
Price Re. 1-8.) 


Bishop Leadbeater calls attention to the statements made by 
Dr. Besant with regard to the World-Mother. As there seems to be 
some confusion on the subject he attempts to elucidate it aut of his : 
own knowledge. He says ihat the World-Mother is a mighty Being - 
who is at the head of a great department of the organisation and 
Government of the world,a mighty Angel with a host of subordinate 
angels who carry out her plans. Also, she is the Consoler and 
Comforter of all who are in sorrow or adversity. Her functions bring 
her into contact with all the Rays, for she helps all women alike. 
Ordinarily there are three distinct ideas about the World-Mother : (1! 
The Story of the Mother of the Disciple Jesus; what she was then 
and what she afterwards became; (2) The sea of Virgin Matter, the ` 
Great Deep, the waters of space over the face of which the Spirit of - 
God moved; (3) The feminine Aspect of Deity. In enlarging upon these 
three ideas most of the book is taken up with the first. Bishop Lead- 
beater points out the far-reaching, cosmic nature of the work which 
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the World-Mother performs; and in detail, her anxiety with regard to 
raising the status of Motherhood on this our planet. 


Dealing with the second idea Bishop Leadbeater points out again 
how in many religious and in different ways the World-Mother 
is symbolised as virgin matter, in which form comes to birth ensouled 
by Life. It is pointed out concerning the third that we must realise 
that our highest conception of Deity combines all that is best in both 
sexes. We should always hold the thought of Deity as being 
Father-Mother. 


This is a very useful volume to have, as it clarifies thought and 
keeps perspectives in their right proportion. 


J. R. 


Offering, by C. Jinarajadasa. (The Theosophical Publishing House, 
London. Price, 2s.) 


This is a unique and marvellously clear revelation of the way of 
our unfoldment, the ‘Way of the Cross,’ or ‘ The Path,’ we get a new 
concept of the growth of the Soul, of its ever-becoming. What is the 
ever-present of his own realisation he pictures as a divine, far-off 
event, as the culmination of our evolution still is for our average 
numanity; yet the book is full of hints that it is not only possible 
now, but that even at an early stage of mental evolution, the Ego may 
gmsp the fact that he too is “The Divine Child,” and unite his flame 
with the “ Great Flame”. ‘Thus he agrees with Krishnaji, who wants 
one fo do it immediately. 


The symbol of the flame is beautifully used throughout the book, 
and many a transient step is shown in its full beauty. The goal of 
Lite is the union of the individual Flame with the Great Flame, and 
the joy that it brings. What is the “ Offering” ? Nothing but what- 
ever particle of the Flame one has found in himself. For the real 
attainment there must be no mediator. Yet for those who are static, 
hithless, wilful or otherwise incapacitated, there is, even in this far 
future religion, a helper, the Divine Child in his own personality. 
The last chapter one perforce must take as a vision of some future 
race of our humanity, when intuition, the sixth faculty, is awake. 
But the beauty of the teaching is clothed in beautiful phrases, and 
the book beautiful, simple, in its binding. One puts it with the books 
thet always help. 


A. F. K, 
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Studies in Evolutionary Psychology, by E. W. Preston, M.Sc. and 
C. G. Trew, Ph.D. ; Introduction by J. Emile Marcault, M.A., LLB. 
(The Theosophical Publishing House, London. Price Is. 6d.} 


This clever little book is all too short. The scheme is to show 
that the evolutionary rise of Europe, from the dark Ages up fo the | 
most advanced of the present, has followed a precise method which is 
parallel to the expansion of the human faculties from the lower to the 
higher, or rarer, the true intuition, It takes the status of the early 
Greek and Alexandrine science and literature as a point to start from . 
and shows the subsidence into inaccuracy and false science by the time 
of Plotines and Pappus, A.D. 300. 
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The Teutonic sub-race was then just waking up, and the' 
beginning of the New Cycle is taken at the advance of the Arabs and 
their promoting the higher sciences wherever they went. Previous į 
to this there is practically no literature of science. About the eighth | 
century we find the MSS. Compositiones ad Tingenda, and another in 
the tenth century. The science is alchemy. This period is called the 
“ Activity Period, a.D. 600—1100,” for only the man of action, the 
knight, wasa hero. This is splendidly summed up. | 


Then follows the Emotional Period, the Crusades. H. G. Wells, ; 
referring to the first crusade, 1099, say: “ Here for the first time we 
discover Europe with an idea and a soul.” But it is a great advance 
over the Activity Period, even though science is still seeking ihe 
philosopher’s stone. Church rules over empire, religion worships the 
Virgin, dogma rules over philosophy. 


In 1600 we get the dawn of the Mental Period. A scientific 
revolution comes in and marks the entry of a new faculty of man on 
the European stage. Here we have Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, 
Paracelsus, with Tycho Brahee, Kepler and Galileo in quick succes- 
sion. Each represents a different country, the movement is conti- 
nental. Then we have Bacon, Boyle and Newton, and the founding of ; 
the Royal Society. This marks the coming into play of an entirely | 
new intuition. The fifteenth century had, by the discovery of , 
America, set the whole world looking for fact. That spelled the doom | 
of superstition and dogma. This chapter on the mental intuition is | 
most excellent, but far too short. Natural law began to take hold of 
man’s conscience, and this prepared the way for the nineteenth | 
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century. 


The social sense in man waked up. Evolution was recognised 
as the way of achievement. “ Sociology replaces politics.” “ Duty is 
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seen as a categorical imperative.” Thus the growth of man’s 
consciousness is mapped out to 1900. 


The twentieth century has its own special place in this scheme 
of things. Thus it is pointed out that it is now, in this new century, 
that we have found still another phase of intuition. It is the Cosmic 
Sense. Hts study is the new science and the new science is achieved 
only by the use and further development of the new faculty now 
found. Most unfortunately this chapter is the shortest in the book, 
and another fault is the absence of any bibliography of the subject. 
A list of the important scientists of the day whose writings are along 
this line even in a remote way, would be very valuable. We drop 
the hint to the two who have made this historical sketch so readable. 


A. F. K. 


The New Image, by Claude Bragdon. {Alfred Knopf, New York.) 


Mr. Bragdon has made, with the aid of the spectacles of theo- 
sophy, a number of stimulating essayic surveys of the western world 
of the present day. And the impression arrived at is that the 
revolting youth, the somewhat unfeminine feminine principle, and 
the impersonal] love indulgences of modern life are not so impossible 
after ali—that is, with the assistance of the glasses. 


In his new volume of subtle studies -The New Image, he has 
viewed problems which are both new and old to himself. And at the 
same time has kept his third eye fixed upon the goal of unity. Unity 
with the Self. 


He offers steps of Life-wisdom to freedom-intoxicated social- 
livers as a means of guiding them from their extremes and illusions 
toward that balance which is the outcome of understanding. The 
understanding of the great laws of Being—the result of cultural 
discipline, meditation and intuition. 


“We are bound to this plane,” he explains, ‘ by the senses and 
the mind: but by developing the fourth form of consciousness, the 
intuitions], each may discover his particular ‘ray,’ ascend by it to 
the archetypal world, and attain to that ‘union’ through unity of 
being, which is man’s ultimate evolutionary goal.” (P. 149.) 


Mr. Bragdon had previously explained that one of the present 
essential methods for that attainment is by “Individual, non- 
competitive self-expression, together with group-consciousness and 
co-operation.” (P. 104.) 
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The essays are filled with the most enlightening ideas, the result 


of thinking clearly in the midst of steel-rivited, money-tempoed - 


contagions. Here isa wise book, written with a sympathetic penetra- 
tion into the separative life of to-day. Here are presentations of—and 
satisfying solutions to—those problems which the most of the world 
has not as yet faced but inevitably will have to face to-morrow. 


L. B. C, 


The People of Tibet, by Sir Charles Bell, K.C.LE., C.M.G. (Th 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. Price 21s.) 


Sir Charles Beil spent a number of years in the strange lands of 
Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim as British Political Representative. He 
brought to his task a fine sympathy for these Himalayan, and Trans- 
Himalayan peoples and a power to understand something of their 
lives, aims and outlook. He was for over 20 years in Tibet itself, and 
spoke its language fluently. He offers for consideration a wide and 


careful range of observations and has obviously tried to set them ' 


down as accurately as possible. He says that the inhabitants call 
their country Pō, and that in early Arabian works it was named 
Tobbat, Tabbat, Tibat; he thinks we may have derived the word Tibet 
from two Tibetan words, Té Pé, meaning Upper Tibet. Sir Charles 
describes the different classes of inhabitants and gives a kindly 
appreciative account of their way of living—from the humble herds- 
men and shepherds to the highest and most worshipped and exclusive 
priest-king. He does not lay the stress that others have done, who 
have spent brief periods, often in disguise, in Tibet—on the unpleasant 
side of the habits of the people. He shows them at work and at play, 
their occupations, trades and politics. He has left over most of the 
fascinating religion's side for another volume. Men and women seem 
to share their occupations pretty equally and the women have a large 
share of independence, and he does not appear to give much promi- 
nence to the system of polyandry that has hitherto been, maybe rather 
carelessly, commonly attributed to the people as a whole. Being ofa 
cheerful, laughter loving nature a fair amount of time is given to play. 
Skipping and picnics seem to be the favourite national pastimes. 
Their annual pony-races at Shassa must be highly entertaining. The 
ponies run without riders but are urged by all sorts of means along 
the course of five or six miles in length. 


Other writers on Tibet say that Sir Charles has left there a record 
of kindliness and justice. He went to be a friend, not a critic of this 
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still feudal country, and its customs interested him. He appreciated 
the struggle the people make against their windy, bare and not very 
fertile country, so we havea valuable book giving a sane view of it in- 
stead of the usual rather highly coloured one. We appreciate the way he 
passes it in review before us and leaves us wanting to know more. 


What Every Girl Should Know, by Margaret Sanger. {Rose Witcop, 
85 Shepherd's Bush Rd., London. Price 2s. 6d.) 


This book is dedicated to the “ Working Girls of the World,” and 
isa simple and yet comprehensive survey of the imperative knowledge 
with which a girl should equip herself on the subject of sex and its 
concomitants. s 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mas. E. LOURENS writes from Colombo: 


In regard to the request at the end of the article “ Startling 
Relationships, etc.”, by the Rt. Rev. Irving S. Cooper in the March 
THEOSOPHIST, I would like to refer to an article written by Mr. Aria, 
the late Recording Secretary, in one of the back numbers of THE 
THEOSOPHIST, wherein, from astrological calculations, he maintained 
F i future Pole would be in the region where now the Ural 
Mountains are. 


Tregret not to be able to be more accurate in my indications, but 
it is not possible for me to lay my hands on these back numbers of the 
magazine. 

(We have tried to find the article referred to, but have not yet 
sueceeded.—Eb.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed in 
an early number : 


What Every Giri Should Know, by Margaret Sanger (Butler and 
Tanner Ltd., Frome, England); Annual Report of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 1927 (United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1928) ; Theistic Attitude in Education, by 
G. N. Gokhale, B.Sc., L.C.E., M.T.E. (Ind.} (Tne Educational Publish- 
ing Co., Karachi) ; Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, Vol. II, Second Edition; 
The Saint Durgacharan Nag Second Edition; The Message of Swami 
Vivektnande, by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A., B.L. ; Sri Ramakrishna 
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Paramahamsa, by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A., B.L. (Published by 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras}; The Mystery of Man, by 
S. D. Ramayandas, D.Sc., LL.B. (L. N. Fowler & Co., London); 
Self-Reliance, by Philip Harrison; Reincarnation, by * Papus," 
(Dr. G. Encausse}; The Possibility of Miracles, by Anna Maria Roos; 
The Open Door, by Sulhayhas (Rider & Co., London}; With and 
Without Christ, by Sadhu Sunder Singh (Cassell & Com., Ltd., London); 
Let Understanding Be the Law, by J. Krishnamurti; Life in Freedom, 
by J. Krishnamurti (The Star Publishing Trust, Eerde (Ommen. 
Holland}; The New Krishnaji, by E. A. Wodehouse (Published by 
Order of the Star, Adyar, India}; Purpose, Quartery (C. W. Daniel 
Com., London); The Tibetan Book of the Dead, by W. Y. Evans. 
Wentz; Tibet's Great Yogi Milarepa, by W. Y. Evans-Wentz (Oxford 
University Press, London: Humphrey Milford). 


OuR EXCHANGES 


The Canadian Theosophist {January}, Modern Astrology (February), 
Theosophy in S. Africa (January), Bulletin Theosophique (February), 
The World’s Children (February), The New Era, London (January), 
The Indian Review (February), The Humanist (February), El Lote 
Blanco (November, December}, The New Era India (March), fhe 
Australian Theosophist (January), Light (February), League of Nations, 
News for Overseas (March). 


We have also received with many thanks: 


Prabuddha Bhdrafa (December, January, February, March), 
Theosofisch Maandblad (February), Espero Teozofia (October, Decem- 
ber}, Tri Horisnot (January), The British Buddhist (January), De Ster 
(February), Toronto Theosophical News (January), The Bombay Scout 
Gazette (January), Theosophy in India (January, February), The 
Vaccination Inguirer (February), Revista Teoscfica Cubana (January), 
La Revue Théosophique Le Lotus Bleu (January), Theosophia (February), 
The Young Builder (February), The Bhdrata Dharma (February), The 
New Synagogue (January), Pewarta Theosofie (February), International 
Star Bulletin (February), Vivir (November, December), The Star 
Review (February), Advance Australia (February}, Norsk Teosofish 
Tedsskrift (January), The Vedanta Kesari (March), The American Co- 
Mason (February}, Teosofi (January), The Cherag (February), Cotten 
Manufacturer (January), Telugu Samachar (January, February), The 
Sind Herald (January, March), The Kirjath Sepher (January), Toronto 
Theosophical News (December). 
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H. P. BLAVATSKY 


Books in Commemoration of the great H.P.B 


Rs, 4 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE., 3 Vols, with Index OED, 


{Not sold separately) 
Vol. I: Cosmogenesis, 
Vol, II: Anthropogenesis. 
Vol. IIT: Occult Instructions. 
and Index. 
The Synthesis of Science, Religion and Philosophy. 


The most marvellous book of the age. The Magnum Opus of Theo- 
sophical literature. H.P.B.'s standard work. 


(sis UNVEILED. 2 Vols. with Index 
{Not sold separately} 
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Vol. I: Science. 
Vol. IL: Theology. 

A Master-key to the Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science and 
Theology. 

The first literary production of the author. A stupendous cyclopedia 
of occult lore which cannot be found elsewhere, characterised by 


all the vigour, vitality and charm of Madame Blavatsky. It is 
indispensable to the critical student of her writings. 


THE KEY TO THEOSOPHY, with glossary and index Slt 
A clear exposition in the form of question and answer, of Ethics, Science 
and Philosophy in the light of Theosophy. An excellent book for 


beginners in Theosophy and a complete compendium of the subject. 
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A collection of 80 fugitive essays. 
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“One of the most remarkable books in our Theosophical literature, 


whether we consider its contents, its style, or the manner of its 
production.”"—C, W. LEADBEATER. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


W vory great pleasure I announce that, thanks to Mias 
Xati’s most capable and unremitting work, we shall 
X e % publish in The Theosophist some most interesting 
"bo Hom the Past,” beginning with our June and July 
~e Thase contain two articles—one long article really, 
w tt nto two—written by Judge Khandalvala on the first 
vad oœ H.P.B. and the President-Founder to India. This 

a pee faithful member of the Theosophical Society was 
m a chase who promptly grasped the splendid opportunity 
ihat by the coming to India of the great Messenger of the 
we wage, that noble woman, of whom the world was 
wetb;. Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. Some of her 

x we quoted in these instalments, revealing her utter 
¿ra and her splendid courage--nothing wonderful to 
» vty. knew her, but that which was the root of the 
«wie loyalty of some of us who owed to her the 
‘bal git of the Light of the Wisdom, and the gratitude 


rar never. lessen for being, in our present life, the ` 


' 490 ieg us to the Feet of the Master, our Guru in tke 
ce present, and the future. Unbreakable is the tie 
-ink us to His Feet; deathless the devotion wbich 
aes o Him the life of which He is the Light. 

? 

as 
wed to make a special appeal to all members of the 
vampical Society. For many years we have bad a noble 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


wW very great pleasure I announce that, thanks to Miss 
Neffs most capable and unremitting work, we shall 
be able to publish in The Theosophist some most interesting 
“Echoes from the Past,” beginning with our June and July 
issues. These contain two articles—one long article really, 
but cut into two—written by Judge Khandalvala on the first 
coming of H.P.B. and the President-Founder to India. This 
old and ever-faithful member of the Theosophical Society was 
one of those who promptly grasped the splendid opportunity 
offered by the coming to India of the great Messenger of the 
White Lodge, that noble woman, of whom the world was 
not worthy, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. Some of her 
letters are quoted in these instalments, revealing her utter 
devotion and her splendid courage—nothing wonderful to 
those who knew her, but that which was the root of the 
unshakeable loyalty of some of us who owed to her the 
wonderful gift of the Light of the Wisdom, and the gratitude 
which can never lessen for heing, in our present life, the 
guide who led us to the Feet of the Master, our Guru in the 
past, the present, and the future. Unbreakable is the tie 
which links us to His Feet; deathless the devotion which 
consecrates to Him the life of which He is the Light. 
a's 

I need to make a special appeal to all members of the 

Theosophical Society. For many years we have had a noble 
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and self-sacrificing band of men and women who have 
devoted themselves to the work of the Society in one or other 
of the special activities, which make the belief in Brotherhood 
a fact which dominates and consecrates the life. This band 
has the name of the Brothers of Service. Those who belong 
to it take a bare subsistence wage; if they earn more than 
that wage, they give the balance to the organization. The 
support of these has been borne until lately by “ Lay Brothers,” 
who paid a regular contribution every month towards 
their support. These have gradually lessened in number and 
have largely disappeared. So I have had to add this to my 
various other burdens—there being no one else to take it up— 
and have already paid this year Rs. 3,500; out of the generous 
annual gift of the U.S.A. to the Headquarters, I have allocated 
Rs. 3,000 to the Brothers, but that does not quite meet one 
month out of the twelve. The Goschen Government here 
steals the money sent to me from abroad, which—with the 
sum used to pay students’ fees—never less than between Rs. 300 
and Rs. 400 per month—means nearly Rs. 4,000. The terrible 
poverty of the boys eager for education in India is heart 
breaking, but our foreign Government here has robbed me, to 
my knowledge, of over Rs. 15,000 this year used for educa- 
tional purposes. I have challenged them to prosecute me, il 
they think that it comes from communist sources, but they 
have not the courage to do that, any more than they have any 
evidence of this unfounded suspicion. They prefer to rob the 
poor, through me, to whom the money is sent for them. Lord 
Winterton, to whom last year I gave particulars of some thefts, 
promised to enquire into the evidence. I sent them to him, 
but the thefts goon. If he who helps the poor lendeth to the 
Lord, what happens to those who thus rob the poor? This is 
a peculiarly mean form of robbery, and it is difficult to see 
why the Government should object to communism, when 
they themselves set the example of stealing the money 
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entrusted to their care in the post. When a Government 
sets the example of stealing the money of a citizen, how can 
they expect the people to be honest? This is not a matter 
of politics. It is a matter of common honesty. Unfortu- 
nately the Government here is irresponsible and is above 
the law, 
f se 

Under these circumstances—so disgraceful to England— 
over and above what Dr. Sunderland rightly calls the 
“National crime” of holding ‘‘ India in bondage” and so 
provocative of violence in India, I ask English friends to help 
mein my Indian work. The cry for Independence is naturally 
growing in strength as India is more and more driven to the 
verge of despair, and notes that Ireland gained by violence the 
attention denied to patience. I shall, of course, continue to 
oppose Independence, save in the form of Dominion Status, 
because the preservation of the link between India and 
England is the will of the Hierarchy, the Inner Government 
of the world, and Their will is my law. But it is hard up- 
hill work, with a Government so autocratic as the present. 
When an Indian newspaper circulated in England was urged 
by the Master K. H. on the ground that such a policy was 
desired hy the Master M. no response was made to His request. 
Or Weekly New /ndia has a growing circulation there, but 
why sbould not the circulation be doubled by each subscriber 
obtaining one new subscriber? English people working for 
some English cause show a most commendable energy. Cannot 
sme of that quality be infused into English Theosophists 
working for the great Hierarchy, that is only seeking for 
channels through which It can pour out Its beneficent life and 
power? Alas that now, as of yore, the sorrowful regret is 
uttered: “The harvest truly is ready, but the laborers are 
few.” When before an Indian paper was started and sent to 
England, the Master K. H, remarked that the Master M, 
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wished it to be circulated in England. Now, at the wish of 
Master M.’s Guru, the Regent of India, the historically famous 
Rshi Agastya, a weekly is being issued, under the old tite 
New India, of 32 pages, of which 4 are pictures, at the 
nominal subscription of £1 a year, why do not the Theo 
sophists in England who believe in the Masters and accept 
me as Their Agent in this matter, send it to all public libraries 
in Britain and to all Clubs in London ? It is cheap, well-print- 
ed, with articles by eminent Indians, and with a Diary of the 
Week, that gives a bird’s-eye view of the week’s happenings 
all the world over, in the chief departments of human life. 
I have ordered fifty copies to be sent to me every week 
while I am in England, and I should like to raise the 
circulation by some hundreds a week. Who will help me? 
My new address is 31 Ennismore Gardens, Hyde Park, 
London, S.W. 7. 
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The Annual Conventions of France and Porto Rico send 
affectionate greetings. I return their kindly thought with my 
own. I hope to be in Britain for the English and Scotch 
Conventions. What about Ireland and Wales? I cannot go 
to Hungary, much as I had wished to do so, for I arrive 
in Europe too late. In August, I hope to be at the World Con- 
gress, and I have accepted an invitation from the Deputy of the 
Supreme Council in the U.S. A. to an American Co-Masonic 
Meeting immediately after the Congress in Chicago. It is our 
first World Congress, and is hereafter to be held once in 
seven years. All who can should attend it, so that we may 


have a gathering which shall inspire the T.S. with new 
energy. 


+ 
a x 


This is particularly necessary just now in the States, 
because many of our members show the very common failing 
of throwing themselves so vehemently into any new 
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movement, however closely allied to the T.S., like the Order 
of the Star, that they forget the needs of its parent. Thus I 
lind a really crushing burden thrown upon my heavily 


burdened shoulders, such as is spoken of above. 


* 
es a 


Mr. Pavri is well-known by an ever-increasing circle of 
readers for the interesting and clear way in which he presents 
Theosophical teachings in the form of Questions and Answers. 
A new edition of his First Book of Theosophy, in Questions 
and Answers, has just been issued, and a much larger volume 
(of 488 pages) entitled Theosophy Explained in Questions and 
Answers is published, both by the T.P.H., Adyar, and may be 
ordered through any bookseller. Mr. Pavri has made this 
conversational method of imparting Theosophical knowledge 
peculiarly his own, and I feel that I need only mention his 
books to attract a large circle of readers. 

* 

There is another Indian who is rapidly creating a public 
br himself by his singularly attractive way of describing 
Indian life, especially among the village population. 
Mr. K.S, Venkataramanitellsin Murugan—The Tiller, the story 
fa youth, seeking English education in lieu of the ancient 
custom of his race, and how, disappointed by this experience 
df the world, he makes his home in his village, happy in 
iis pure simple life. Mr. Venkataramani’s books, describing 
the real daily lite of Indians, are perhaps the best answer to 
Miss Mayo’s gropings in abnormal sexuality. 


* 
9 


Dr. Cousins writes: 

lt is very encouraging to those who dream of a beautiful 
ad happy future for humanity, to observe how, one after 
another, great creators of beauty through the arts are coming 
into sympathetic relationship with the spirit of the East in 
their search for new light on the problems of their art and of 
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life in general. The latest is Mr. Leopold Stokowski, the 
conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, whos: 
regarded as one of the two greatest orchestral conductors in‘ 
the world, the other being Toscanini. A few months agoa 
booklet containing a lecture which had been given in the 
Brahmavidya Ashrama at Adyar caught his eye in the hom: 
of another great musician in California. This, added b 
attractions which he had found in scraps of Indian musi, 
drew him (and his wife, an energetic worker in humani 
tarian causes through the League of Nations) to India recently, 
and specially to Adyar. They have now gone to Java, 
and will return via India to Europe and America. Their 
hope is to be able to come back to India and to mak 
good use of the Adyar Library for some months. 
"a 
The following interesting note reaches me from the 


T.S. in Egypt: 


THE HEART OF THE EAST 


‘ JINARAJADASA” 


The success of Mr. Jinarājadāsa’s lectures is a phenomena. 
worth study. In all the years during which we have attended 
similar lectures we never met a man who developed so amply his 
propositions, or who succeeded in attracting so many people intoa: 
theatre, notwithstanding the suffocating heat. 


What first attracts attention is the fact that speaking o 
absolutely disinterested things, from which nobody could derive an 
immediate benefit, the public came every time with more enthusiasm 
and every time in larger crowds. Mr. Jinardiaddsa promises nothing. | 
He does not either promise a Kingdom beyond life like the Kingdon ' 
of Heaven. Because, as he declared it, the Kingdom of Heaven is not | 
outside but in ourselves, in the bottomless depths of our heart. - 
He does not tell us anything new, or anything transcendental in the | 
ultramodern sense. Nothing that he says is in itself transcendental. | 
If there is anything transcendental in him, it is without doubt, his 
own self. He touches however, the most transcendental in us, He 


: 
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is not a philosopher in the literal sense, nor a writer nor a 
poet, He is a sacred preacher, not in the western, but in the 
eastem manner. His value resides in his personality. What he 
says, if anybody else would say it, would entirely lose its meaning. 
Here is a man who thinks with his whole body but also through 
his brain. Each shake of his hand has a magnetic repercussion 
inthe stalls. He exhales from all his pores a secret force that 
subjugates his listeners. He possesses the characteristics of the 
saint and of the apostle. Probably Jesus Christ was thus, and thus 
Moses was, and Buddha or Confucius. Genius always has a great 
fascination. 


Fascination of the good: Mr. Jinarajadasa’s first victory was, 
n doubt, to make himself beard by a numerous and select crowd 
during two consecutive hours, the time which was required by almost 
all his lectures. The man who succeeds in making himself heard, 
even if he does not always convince, succeeds however in engraving 
di his thought into those who listen to him. It was thus that the 
public knew for the first time perhaps in Buenos Ayres the postulates 
of Theosophy. 


itis always a joy to hear of our dear Brother’s work. 
ne 

Our Italian National Society has sustained a great loss in 
the sudden and peaceful passing away of the well-known 
scientist, Professor Penzig, an old and very faithful helper of 
the Theosophical Society. Colonel Oliviero Boggiani writes 
t communicate the news of his departure. Six months ago 
bis daughter, who was his loving and tender helper—for he 
was almost blind—passed away, and he will have been glad 
t follow her, for he had nothing to bind him to this life. 
He has passed into the Light, and to rest awhile near 
the Masters. The Colonel’s own health is very precarious, 
# the members, in their Annual Convention assembled, 
unanimously elected Donna QOaballini as General Secretary. 
They also sent to me “ most faithful greetings,” for which 1 
send grateful thanks. 


* 
* * 


The winter number of The Canadian Theosophical Quar- 
ferly has just appeared, or rather, has just reached me—for 
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Canada is very far off. Mr. William Duckering is the vey 
capable and devoted Secretary of the Federation, which ha 
its centre in Vancouver. Mrs. Heloise Wardall has evidently 
caught the joyous spirit of Krishnaji in touch with Nature 
Writing on “ Art—a Release for Life,” she says: 


Radiant Vitality, Life itself glows out to meet us everywhere- 
trees, beaming or brooding ; flowers, a blaze of color ; waters, now 
restless, now asleep; the very haze of luminous air—all things flash 
to us exultant Life. Indoors, light plays upon the floor and shadows 
creep into the corners. Chairs and tables array themselves, proui 
heritage of the sun and earth. Fire bursts into flame as long pent-w 
forces rush to freedom, and everywhere rhythm, motion, form, colo 
and sound pulse and live, an unceasing stream of Life. 


Little children see this Life. Their eyes have not bee 
dimmed nor their senses lulled by routine. They dance through day 
of rich “ awarenes,” vibrant and alert. 


a 
* è 
I leave Adyar for Bombay to-night {April 17), as the 
Local Congress Committee asks for a lecture on the Nehru | 
Report, and I am always glad to do anything I can to forward: 
that usefu] piece of work. One does not feel very hopeful of , 
any good results, now that H. E. the Viceroy established the ` 
Public “ Safety Bill,” which places good citizens in danger as 
to their liberty and property. Still, nothing can prevent the | 
advent of India’s Liberty, for it has been promised by the 
Real Ruler of the World, and the folk who play their parts 
on the stage of the world are, after all only mechanical 
marionettes, “The Lord sitteth above the water-floods: the 
Lord remaineth a King for ever. The Lord shal! give strength ' 
unto His people, The Lord shall give His people the blessing | 
of Peace.” Peace can only come to us hand-in-hand with | 
Freedom. Until we are free, we can never be sure of our safety 
or our liberty. 


IN THE DAYS OF H.P.B. 
SOME INTERESTING LETTERS FROM T.S. ARCHIVES 
ADYAR, MADRAS, INDIA 


Fanuary 14, 1883 


. DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS, 


We have received with joyful feelings your joint letter of 


` St. Nicholas” eve, enclosing a gift of 12 odd shillings toward 


the promotion of our Cause. We hope you will approve of 
the disposition that will be made of it, viz., the making of it 
the nest-egg of a Fund—for the purchase of a permanent 
Headquarters for the Society. For your gift will be thus 
made the corner-stone of a monument that we hope may 
outlast us all, 

Our Society has now been in existence seven years and 


more, yet has never owned a home of its own. It has been 
2 
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paving rent to landlords, enough to have bought and paid fu 
a permanent abiding-place. We have now taken this property 
at Madras as a purchase; two good Hindi brothers haw; 
advanced the entire cost, and we are just going to invite a | 
few friends who have the money to spare to subscribe thei 
sum of Rs. 20,000 (a little more than $ 8,000} to pay off the. 
debt, make necessary repairs and improvements, etc. We 
shall head it with a subscription of Rs. 500 by ourselves, We 
hope to secure an endowment fund such as other Societies 
have—from the income of which the work can be maintainet, 
without so heavy a drain on our purses. (Since December |,' 
1878, we two have given over Rs. 30,000 towards the expenses : 
of the T.S.). 

So you see our progress is highly satisfactory, and the 
results we looked forward to at the beginning are now show- 
ing themselves in a rapid extension of the Society and accept- 
ance of its ideas. We have stirred the Asiatic mind and 
heart beyond a doubt, and were we two to die to-morrow we 
should be able to do so in the full assurance that we had not 
labored in vain. i 

You ask us to put you in connection with the Brothers, - 
But do you know so little of the laws of their order as not to, 
understand that by this very act of yours—which was entirely , 
unsolicited and a spontaneous proof of your loyalty—you have 
drawn their attention to you already, and that you have | 
established relations with them yourselves? This is the 
exact truth, and be assured that no good wish or act of yours 
towards this Cause—which is ¢hetr Cause—can fail to draw 
you closer and closer to them. 

Dear brothers, it is not within our power to do anything | 
for you more. Occultism is not like Christianity, which holds ` 
out to you the false promise of mediatorial interference and | 
vicarious merit. Every one of us must work his own way up ' 
towards the Brothers. If you want to see them, act so as to | 
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compel them to let you do so. They are equally with all of us 
sudject to the laws of attraction and repulsion; those who 
most deserve their companionship get it. 
Take a half hour each morning upon first rising, and in 
, an undisturbed place free from all noises and bad influence 
concentrate your thoughts upon them and upon your own 
higher selves, and æi that you shall become wise, and illu- 
minated, and powerful. Read the books you see recommended 
it TRE THEOSOPHIST, and keep watch for hints and sugges- 
tions that are thrown out there from time to time. This is 
the way to attain your wishes. 
We jointly salute you and wish you and yours every 
blessing during the coming year and years. 


| 
| 


With sincere fraternal affection, 


H. S. OLCOTT 
H. P. BLAVATSKY 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Adyar, Madras, India 


March 12, 1884 


RESPECTED MADAME, 


The binder brought back the books given him to be 
und, I put them upstairs in the cupboard. I gave him the 
other Russian magazines to be bound. He promised to bring 
them back soon. I attend to the Scrapbook business carefully. 

The dogs upstairs are doing well and they are properly 
ken care of. Your things also are equally taken care of by 
Mons, Coulomb. 
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H. H, the Thakur of Wadhwan with his cousn 
Mr. Hurtisinghjee left Madras for Wadhwan by a special trai 
on the 7th instant. During his short stay, he visited ou 
Headquarters thrice. He is a very amiable gentlema! 
Mr. Hurrisinghjee came to the Headquarters oftener. | 

Messrs. Lane-Fox and Brown and Dr. Hartmann ar 
doing well here. So also Madame Coulomb and Mon 
Coulomb. 

On the evening of the 7th instant, the Executive Count] 
met and Dr. Hartmann was elected President of the “ Boar] 
of Control ”. 

We despatched to Foreign Mail our THEOSOPHIST fa 
March, ’84 on the 27th of February. 

Mr. Subba Rao is visiting our Headquarters very often 
The work of the Theosophical Society and of the Theosophs: 
Office is going on as vigorously as ever. Our brother 
Ramaswamy Fyer has formed two more branches in the, 
Madras District. | 

Mr. Damodar intends going to Ooty by the beginning di 
the next month. I doubt whether Mme. Coulomb intends 
accompanying him. Dr. Hartmann and Mr. Lane-Fox, I hear, 
are intending to go to Ooty with Bro. Damodar. Mr. Lane-For 

wishes to see the Governor and other gentlemen at Ooty to 
infuse a spirit of Theosophy into them. He intends delivering 
two lectures at Madras in Patcheappa’s Hall, one on the 22nd 
and the other on the 29th or so. The subject of the ls 
lecture is “Influence of Theosophy in the West”. The 2nd} 
subject is not yet known. l 

Mr. Brown has been studying hard and brothers Bavajee | 
and Damodar are working hard in the office. 

Mr. Hurrisinghjee put a letter in the Shrine this time 
The envelope remained unopened and the name of the Master 
on the envelope was scored out and Mr. Hurrisinghjee’s name 
was written below. He showed the envelope unopened to the 
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Thakur Sahib. He opened the envelope and there was an 
answer written on a blank page of his own letter. The reply 
was from the Mahatma K. H. 

Two or three days after Judge Sreenivasa Row came in 
the evening and wanted to go to the Shrine. He said he was 
starving from the morning with the intention of coming here 
and worshipping his Father. Damodar took him upstairs and 
opened the Shrine. There was nothing particular. He was 
immediately ordered by his Guru to shut and open. So he 
did and there was a letter for Mr. Sreenivasa Rao with 
instructions. And several others are occurring like these. 
I narrate the occurrence of these phenomena, not because 
they are strange to you, hut simply as they can show to 
people that, even in your absence, are occurring these 
phenomena which are generally attributed to trickery, etc., by 
the vulgar. 

The Chetty brothers send their best respects to you. All 
in their house are doing well. 


Yours most obediently, 
ANANDA’ 


in Colonels pencil below: * Who produced the above? Who 
is the fraud ? ” 


ELBERFELD 


August, 1884, 
DEAR MADAME, 


You requested me to state to you the particular circum- 
stances under which I received the first communication from 
Mahatma K.H. I have much pleasure in doing so. 

On the morning of the first of this month, Colonel Olcott 
and I were travelling by the express-train from here to 
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Dresden. A few days before I had written a letter to th 
Mahatmas which Colonel! Olcott had addressed and enclosed 
to you, which however, as I now hear, never reached you bu 
was taken to the Masters while it was in the hands of the 
post-office officials. At the time mentioned I was not thinking: 
of that letter, but was relating to Colonel Olcott some event’ 
of my life, expressing also the fact that since my sixth o 
seventh year I had never known peace nor joy, and asking 
Colonel Olcott’s opinion on the meaning of some striking! 
hardships I have gone through. 
In this conversation we were interrupted by the railway: 
guard demanding our tickets. When I moved forward ani 
raised myself partly from the seat, in order to hand over the: 
tickets, Colonel Olcott noticed something white lying behini | 
my back, on that side of me which was opposite to the one i 
where he was sitting. When I took up that which hat. 
appeared there, it turned out to be a Tibetan envelope, in; 
which I found a letter from Mahatma K.H. written with blue | 
pencil in his well-known and unmistakable hand-writing. As| 
there were several other persons unacquainted to us in the 
compartment, I suppose the Master chose this place for, 
depositing the letter near me where it was the least likely to 
attract the unwelcome attention and curiosity of outsiders. 
The envelope was plainiy addressed to me, and the 
communication in the letter was a consoling reflection on the 
opinion which | had five or ten minutes ago given on the 
dreary events of my past life. The Mahatma explained that 
such events and the mental misery attached to it were beyond 
the ordinary sum of life, but that hardships of all kinds would 
be the lot of one striving for higher spiritual development. 
He very kindly expressed his opinion that I had already | 
achieved some philanthropic work for the good of the world. 
In this letter were also answered some of the questions 
which I had put in my first-mentioned letter, and an assurance 
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was given me that I was to receive assistance and advice 
when I should be in need of it. 

] dare say, it would be unnecessary for me to ask you to 
inform the Mahatma of the devoted thankfulness which I feel 
towards him for the great kindness shown to me, for the 
Master will know of my sentiments without my forming them 
into more or less inadequate words. 

I am, dear Madame, in due respect, 


Yours faithfully, 
HUBBE-SCHLEIDEN 


THREE TIBETAN PROVERBS! 
A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 
THOSE with a little learning are proud ; 
The truly wise are humble. 
The brooks are noisy, 
But the ocean is quiet. 


Gossip 


Gossip is the scum of water ; 
Action is the drop of gold, 


LEAVE WELL ALONE 


lf your mind is free from care, stand surety for a loan. 
If your body is free from pain, stamp on a dog’s tail! 


1 The People of Tibet, by Sic Charles Bell. 
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EXTRACTS FROM COUNTESS WACHMEISTER’S 
LETTERS 


AS TO 
H.P.B.’s Last Days 


CTOBER 24, 1890. “Several new projects have sprung 
up lately. One is to take the house next door, which 
is to be let. Miss Cooper, Miss Chambers and Mr. Sturdy 
are those most likely to guarantee the rent. The house ha 
a nice garden and conservatory, and as we should have a dor 
of communication open into our house, or rather grounds, it 
would form a larger centre of force and activity at Avenue 
Road. On the first Monday of every month, Mrs. Cooper 
Oakley and I are going to be at home in the evening. H.P.B. 
says that it is absolutely necessary to work in all grades of 
society, and Society people have entirely ignored us since we 
have lived in Avenue Road; so we are going to makea 
supreme effort to attract them to the house. You may fancy 
how serious H. P. B. is when she orders evening dress. 
March 6, 1891. “Things are going pretty well here. 
The Thursday evenings are continued, though H.P.B. is 
seldom present; in fact, we rarely see her now, She shuts 
herself up for days together. She is having a room built out 
into the garden, leading from her own room; and then, ! 
expect, she will shut herself away altogether. As she grows 
weaker, she finds it trying to have so many people buzzing 
around her. 
April 19, 1891. “H.P.B. is certainly growing more and 
more feeble, and she feels that to be able to do any work at 
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all she must be quite alone, so as to enable her to concentrate 

her energies. Her present sitting-room is a passage room to 

the E.S, and she cannot have that quiet and solitude that | 
are necessary; and so the inner room, now being built, will be 

dosed to all outsiders, relations included. Part of the money 

has been given to her, the remainder will be taken from the 
polit from her books. She says that her body is now so ©] 
beken and shattered that it is only by being much alone that : 
she can keep it together; and I expect the day will come ez 
when she will shut herself up altogether, and only occasionally a f 
se those in the house. As it is, we never go near her except 
inthe evening. 

May 25, 1891. “We have indeed had a terrible time, 
ud it seems hardly possible even now to realise that H. P. B. 
i gone, We all felt so sure that she would live to the end of 
the century; so that though all this winter we have seen her 
continually failing and decreasing in strength, we were not 
telly alarmed. H.P.B. did very little work this winter: 
ad as I wrote you before, gradually separated herself from 
w, I believe now that she knew that the end was coming 
son, and did this to accustom us to her absence, and also to 
mach us and see how we should get on alone without her; 
ad now we have to work alone and do the best we can.” 
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DEATH AND REINCARNATION OF H.P.B. 
27, LEINSTER GARDEN, HYDE PARK, W. 


May 13 (1891). 
Dear Mr. CHRISTIE, 

Here is my letter to tell about Mm. B.’s death. It was : 
ite sudden and equally unexpected, by herself as by her Cy 
blowers. She had had influenza, but was out of all danger. T * 
She was sitting, dressed, in her chair, talking as usual to E & 

Me, Wright, tapping her foot on the floor—a trick of hers. l i 
The stopping of that caused Mr. W. to look up, and he saw 
3 
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that her head had fallen on one side and that she was dex: 
without so much as a sigh or a word. Of course the gener. 
verdict is that it was stoppage of the heart. The real facts 
which I think you would like to know but which I must ak, 
you to keep quite to yourself, are these. 

A sudden opportunity arose by reason of an acciden, 
whereby her immediate reincarnation into that body could 
take place. So without a moment’s warning or preparation, 
her Master called her away and planted her true Ego into ii; 
new home. At present, I believe, she has hardly awakened; 
from the unconsciousness caused by the accident to the body,’ 
or at all events, she had not done so when we were told about! 
it; but by degrees and in a short time, she will be fully, 
conscious and alive to her new surroundings, as well as wit, 
the full memory of her last body and life. In the meantime, , 
her astral body and lower principles are still on the astri. 
plane, but so entirely and completely separated from the tne 
Ego that but very little consciousness and almost no intelligente | 
remains. | 

Mr. Sinnett and a great number of Theosophists went t, 
her cremation. Her astral also was there, naturally enough. - 
Mr. Leadbeater saw it, and she frightened one of the horses | 
of a wagonette containing six people to such a degree that they ! 
were all overturned, though happily none were burt. 

Of course, her old body was very nearly worn out, and 
could at best have lasted but a very short time longer; while: 
the body she now occupies is that of a young man, suitable . 
the requirements of her further spiritual progress. 

These are the broad outlines of the cause of her apparently | 
unnecessary and very unexpected death. You will see a 
yourself that they are not such as could or should be spokes | 
to any outside real students . . . | 

Ever sincerely yours, 
PATIENCE SINNET 


Ree 


OTTO PENZIG 
By Wm. H. KIRBY 


o" the 6th March Protessor Otto Penzig passed over. He 
was over 70 years old and was Professor in botany and 
director of the Botanical Gardens in Genoa. He was author 
of many important works and was not only recognised as one 
of the European authorities on Plant Biology—but had a 
world-wide reputation for essays and books and for his 
studies in Java and the East. 

Prussian by birth, he was Italian by residence and 
sccupation ; the Botanical Gardens presented by Mr. Hanbury 
tothe University of Genoa, carried with the gift, the condition 
that Professor Penzig should be the permanent Director and 
Adviser as well as Professor in ordinary to the University 
curticulem. For thirty years his friend I can testify to the 
freatness and simplicity of soul that was his. He was asked 
by me, at a certain crisis of the T.S. in Italy to become Italian 
Secretary. 

Despite his position, official and otherwise, a man of 
infinite modesty and goodness, he stepped at once into the 
beach and by patience, tact and kindness, reorganised our 
llian Branches, strengthened our scattered and perhaps 
antagonistic local tendencies, and created a sound Italian 
Branch of the T.S. 

I recollect that in the times of Colonel Olcott and 
Mrs. Cooper-Oakley; in later times of Mr. C. W. Leadbeater 
ad many visits from our President, Dr. Annie Besant, 
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Professor Penzig in every way fulfilled the charge he had, and 
rendered possible by his goodness and hospitality and strenuous 
devotion to our ideas and ideals, the future development ¢ 
our Branches. 

As a man, he was a saint, a man of infinite patience,a 
man of charity and kindness and tolerance. A man who tok 
men and things as he found them and passed no judgment 
other than those of not condemning but of allowing for time 
and experience to re-establish values. 

To us in the T.S. he was a faithful, loyal, exemplen 
illustration of moral values. In the realm of animals he was 
a great protector of all that should protect our little brothers 
In the realm of Science he was one of the best knows 
European authorities with a vast knowledge of biology ant 
botany. 

Latterly, after the loss of his only unmarried daughier, 
he was alone. Completely blind, unable to fill in the day 
with either study in reading or writing, he depended on the 
kindness of a few friends, while being sadly handicapped in 
his professional duties. Up to within ten minutes of his 
death he kept up, though in great pain, the courage and the 
unspeakably unselfish determination of not making others, 
minor folks, round him, unhappy. 

Peace be to him. A great soul! 
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THE LAW OF LONELINESS 
By MARY GRAY 


OREVER in the heart dwells the spirit of man, alone. 
Separated by what seems a prison wall from its Divine 
Lever, its seeks eternally for the love it has known in its pure 
essence. Neither comrade nor kin can still for long the inner 
ery of grief because of the isolation of the soul. Perhaps to 
the brooding heart, brooding upon the mystery of its own 
being, comes mortal love. Then two souls blend as one and 
vision for a flashing moment the divine bliss they are seeking. 
But soon the hour sounds when once more each sou! must 
journey on alone. The shadows close over the heart it loves; 
the paths diverge and again rises the mournful note, calling in 
vain for perfect understanding. 

So universal is this cry that surely it must exist as a law 
of evolution. It rises from the peopled city as from the 
desert, its plaintive lament uttered alike in the love song of the 
Arab and the chant of the Venetian boatman, a minor chord 
in all expression of human life. Perhaps man, when he 
entered upon his splendid destiny, undertook as part of his 
offering to the Cosmic scheme to achieve divinity unaided and 
alone. Perhaps he sought to develop courage by knowing the 
utmost of despair and isolation before the light of his own 
sirit should shine forth. It is certain that for a time only, 
can any soul evade the law of loneliness. Sooner or later 
comes the darkness again, forcing it back upon itself, closing 
out the light of personal love. 

Let man once realise that until he has achieved divinity 
there is no escape from loneliness, that as he perceives 
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through the course of evolution this loneliness will constantly 
increase in order to draw out his own power, and he will m 
longer cry out against his fate. Let him meet this truth 
unafraid and accept it fully and he becomes master of himself 
and of life. The ability to stand alone is the great test of 
l endurance, or courage, and of love. 
| It is useless to seek to escape loneliness. If man believes 
himself surrounded by love, sympathy and understanding, 
even as he rejoices in his happiness, within his own sou! rises 
the spectre of separation and closes the door which leaves 
him in isolation. Some rift of thought, some divergence of 
idea, breaks the harmony which deceived him into believing 
perfect understanding possible. He finds himself facing once 
more the lonely way, the solitary road. And before the final 
; gate of mortal life has been passed, man must know the 
despair of Golgotha when God Himself seems to fail His Son. 
Then is cleansed away the last taint of mortal impurity. 
When dark hours come, whether they continue for days 
or for months, know them to be the precursor of another step 
forward, of another gift of light. Hold courage in the 
knowledge that light for each step forward can only be 
gained through utter darkness. In this darkness the gentle 
rays within each man’s soul can become visible. Upon the 
weary soul, reaching ever upward and inward, comes the 
Benediction of the Spirit. The Vision shines forth, and 
courage, knowledge and assurance return for the upward way. 
They who have seen the light, bear witness to the dark- 
ness which surrounds each forward step, so that those who 
feel only the darkness may have courage to endure. For only 
through darkness can light come. Yet when the solitary path 
is trod, when man has conquered his fate and achieved his 
destiny, then shall he enter and share the light of perfect 
understanding in the Kingdom of God. 
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THE VOICE OF ETERNITY 


FAR, Far away 

Like an overtone of the sea, 

There calls the voice that I must obey, 
The voice of eternity. 


Nearer it seems to come 

And its notes are both calm and sweet, 
For they call me on to a world I love, 
To a new world at my feet. 


Oh, once I longed for a voice, 

A voice that should shout command 

To break the fetters of earthly life 

And rid me at once of pain and strife, 
Cut loose the painter with swiftest knife 
And sail me to fairer land. 


Oh, once I hated each new-born day 
For I never could play my part, 

Pain and frustration it meant to me, 
A cripple vain seeking agility, 

The sunset a golden mockery, 

That left an ache in my heart. 


Far, Far away 

Like an overtone of the sea, 

There calls a voice that I must obey, 
The voice of eternity. 
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Nearer it seems to come 

And its notes are both calm and sweet, 
For they call me on to a world I love, 
To a new world here at my feet. 


JACK BURTON 


| 
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THE BLADES OF GRASS 


IN Heaven, 

Some little blades of grass 

Stood before God. 

“What did you do?” 

Then all save one of the little blades 

Began eagerly to relate 

The merits of their lives. 
This one stayed a small way behind, | 
Ashamed. 

Presently, God said, | 
“ And what did you do?” 

The little blade answered, “Oh, my Lord, | 
Memory is bitter to me, | 
For, if I did good deeds, | 
I know not of them.” 
Then God, in all his splendor, 
Arose from his throne. 

“Oh, best little blade of grass!” he said. | 


STEPHEN CRANE 


THE MECHANISM OF LIFE 
By ALEXANDER HORNE, B.Sc. i 


i more one examines the philosophy of modern science, 
the more does one become impressed with the realisa- 
üm that science is at last emerging from the darkness of the 
tatenalistic creed. How H. P. B. would have revelled in 
ite frank admissions that scientists are making on all sides! 
How dissatisfied they are with the creed they have been 
tused with; how it fails to satisfy the demands of newer 


discoveries and more accurate knowledge; how they cast 
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about for a philosophy that will bring order and reason intoa 
host of facts whose reality they can no longer deny! And, i 
seeking for such a philosophy, how preciously near they com 
to the spiritual viewpoint that their predecessors of a gener, 
tion or two ago were so bent on combating. To claim fa’ 
Theosophy the credit of having brought about this change in: 
scientific thinking would certainly be rash. Yet it is gratify. 
ing to feel that the protagonists of our movement fought s` 
strenuously for a philosophy that is fast gaining ground amoni 
scientific investigators themselves, and for no other reas! 
than because that philosophy satisfies the demands whit, 
they themselves make, for an intelligible interpretation of the! 
facts which they themselves have brought to light. 

As for the materialistic creed, which was so much the| 
vogue in scientific circles for several generations, it eenen 
if it has finally dug its own grave, with its own tools and with 
its own methods. It seems as if the intellectual world—hie; 
a headstrong child allowed to hurt itself for experience’s sake- 
has been given free play to develop its own resources, certain 
that, when its inquiry will have come to naught in on 
direction, it will profit by the experience and pursue another, 
coming finally to the truth in its own way. And in so fara 
we can judge the history of scientific development, it does 
seem as if there has been a master-hand at work, guiding | 
but not coercing, feeling that at a certain stage truths can 
only be driven into one’s head by letting it knock itself agains | 
a stone wall. : 

This fact is forcibly brought home to one when making , 
inquiry into the present-day status of physiological research. | 
In physiology, perhaps more than in any other branch d; 
science, have investigators suffered from the epidemic o 
materialistic belief. Straining at an understanding of the 
phenomena of life, they have endeavoured to achieve theit 
object by looking at the living organism as a vast and intricate 
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machine, whose vastness they believed they could parcel out 
into so many separate departmental activities, and whose 
intricacy they hoped to reduce to purely mechanical terms. 


. Seeing nothing but physical and chemical forces at work in 


the world outside, they were convinced that nothing but 
physical and chemical forces were at work inside the animal 
frame. Consequently, their search has been for physico- 
chemical explanations of the “mechanism” of various 
physiological processes; with their scalpers and their micros- 
copes they have searched for the “ mechanism ” of life. 

To judge whether or not they have been successful, we 
have but to turn to the statements of a leading physiologist of 
Great Britain, Dr. J. S. Haldane. Every one has heard the name. 

After discussing in his book the problems of cell-growth 
and cell-nutrition, secretion and absorption, respiration, and 
ather metabolic processes, he says : 

The application to physiology of new physical and chemical 
methods and discoveries, and the work of generations of highly-trained 
investigators . have shown with ever-increasing clearness 
that physico-chemical explanations of elementary physiological 
processes are as remote as at any time in the past, and that they 
seem to physiologists of the present time far more remote than they 
appeared at the middle of last century. 

All physiological advance, he shows, is in a direction away 
fom a mechanical determination of the bodily processes. The 
more we study life, the less do we seem able to reduce it to 
he functioning of a collection of mechanisms. 

For one thing, scientists are beginning to realise and 
appreciate more and more how vastly intricate and well- 
coordinated the bodily organism is; how finely attuned the 
various processes are, one with another; how sensitive the 
balance and how responsive the regulation of various inter- 
dependant functions. It is no longer satisfactory to study 
slated activities. All organic activities show evidence of 


'Hechanism, Life, and Personality, hy J. S. Haldane. 
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being bound up in all other organic activities, and in thi 
interdependence a totally new phenomenon of life emerges: 
that of co-ordination. Life, in other words, must be studied 
as a whole, for in piecing it out into so many separate 
activities we drop out and lose from sight an activity that's 
the most unique characteristic of life, yet the least amenable 


to purely mechanical explanations and the most puzzling. lt 
is mainly for this reason that: 


Those engaged in the observation of living organisms can hardly 
escape feeling an instinctive distrust of the mechanistic theory... 
omehow or other, a living organism never seems to be a mechapisn. 


...» The closer the examination, the more confirmed does this 
impression become. 


Let us follow this examination through, in some of il 
details. 

The recovery of functional activity when there is appe 
rently no organic basis for such recovery, is one phenomenon 
among many others, that has been puzzling scientists. A 
nerve path is destroyed, let us say, and the activity tha 
normally depends on this path naturally ceases. Then, with 
out any restoration on the part of the nerve-path itself, its 
activity is after a time found to have been mysteriously recover- 
ed—a miracle! To the scientist, this is bewildering in the 
extreme. No nerve path, and yet a nervous activity is going 
on—in mid-air, so to speak. The law of cause and effect has 
apparently broken down. So it must seem, at least, to those 


who see causes as existing only in the realm of material forces. 
Dr. Haldane points out : 


For this phenomenon, it is difficult to imagine any physic 
chemical explanation. 


Readers will remember that in his From the Unconscious 
to the Consctous the late Dr. Geley uses precisely this 
phenomenon in its psychological aspect to show the occasional 
independence of conscious activity in respect to the brain 
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organism. The cases he cites are worth repeating here. One 
isthe case of a man: 


. who lived a year, nearly without pain, and without any 
nel disturbance, with a brain reduced to a pulp by a huge purulent 
abscess, 


Another, the case of a girl who sustained an injury to 
her skull, which, upon surgical examination, was found to 
have a considerable portion of cerebral substance reduced 
literally to a pulp, The wound was cleansed, drained, and 
closed, and the patient completely recovered, in spite of the 
destruction of the brain-substance. One physician reports 
hat the partial amputation of the brain is entirely feasible, 
the patient seeming not to feel the loss in any way. Another, 
reports a case of decapitation in a young boy: 


He died in full use of his intellectual faculties although the 
encephalic mass was completely detached from the bulb ` 
The patient, shortly before, was known to have been actively thinking. 


Ina somewhat parallel case : 


An autopsy performed revealed a large abscess occupying 
nearly the whole left cerebral hemisphere. In this case also we 
must ask, How did this man manage to think? What organ was used 
fr thought after the destruction of the region which, according to 
physiologists, is the seat of intelligence ? * 


Our answer to this query is of course a simple one, and 
it is practically Dr. Geley’s answer also. If the brain, or a 
pertion of it, is destroyed and the mental processes continue, 
mi if, furthermore, no other physical organ can be imagined 
a serving the mind as a vehicle, then clearly this vehicle 
must he superphysical. 

Another phenomenon of life that disproves the mechanis- 
te theory is that of “learning from experience.” A mechanism 
cannot be imagined as “learning” anything, yet the ability to 
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profit by an experience is characteristic of every living 
organism. 

From a physical, or even a biological, point of view such a fat 
appears a a completely unexpected and unintelligible “ revelation” 

. and if it is inconsistent with the physical-biological inter 
pretations, we can only conclude that they are both of them onl 
provisional and imperfect interpretations. 

This argument can also be applied to the problem o 
stimulus and response, for which problem mechanistic expl 
nations are ordinarily attempted; yet: 


There is in reality no experimental evidence whatsoever that 
the process can be understood as one of physical and chemia 
causation.' 


When we come to the question of heredity, we contac 
a field wherein the failure of the mechanistic, or physico- 
chemical, hypothesis breaks down completely, and Haldane 
shows it up in fine style: 

The germ-plasm was supposed to be nothing more than a collec- 


tion of material of a certain composition, and capable, in a suitable 
environment, of indefinite quantitative increase or growth. 


Thus producing not only millions of complex and deli 
cately-balanced mechanisms which constitute the adult 
organism, but providing for their orderly arrangement into 
tissues and organs, and for their orderly development ina 
certain perfectly specific manner. Haldane shows the irra 
tionality of this view, and concludes: 


There is no need to push the analysis further. The mechanistic 
theory of heredity is not merely unproven: it is impossible. It in. 
volves such absurdities that no intelligent person who has thoroughly 
realised its meaning and implications can continue to hold it.’ 


Attempts have been made by hiologists to solve the pro 
blem of cell-growth and cell-nutrition on a mechanistic basis. 
This problem is really a fundamental one, and were it possible 
to explain this phenomenon alone on this basis, then all life 
would likewise be amenable to such explanation. But all 
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such attempts have failed. The “ mechanism” by which a 
cell feeds itself and grows in size has so far eluded the biolo- 
gists grasp. Not only that, but Haldane actually sees no 
prospect at present of solving this problem from this stand- 
point The same applies to the problem of secretion and 
absorption, and though we know far more to-day concerning 
this problem than we did, say, at the middle of the last century, 
its “mechanism ” is further away than ever. All our accumu- 
lied knowledge, in fact, has been in the direction merely of 
moteand more numerous data. From this data biologists 
have so far failed to abstract an understanding of life. While, 
for instance, investigation has disclosed how many-sided and 
how orderly cell-life is, investigation has so far failed to 
disclose by what mechanism this complex life is ordered and 
maintained. The same remarks apply, again, to the problem 
a respiration and other metabolic processes. These processes, 
we find, are all regulated with the utmost nicety; but by 
what physical or chemical agency this extremely sensitive 
regulation is maintained is still a mystery. 

Muscular activity, and physiological movements generally, 
me would be inclined to think, would be the most amenable 
to mechanistic explanation. Here at least we have something 
that is visibly of the nature of a mechanism. Yet an 
explanation of such activity on the basis of purely physical 
and chemical forces has been found to be as unsatisfactory as 
in any of the cases already mentioned. And with every year 
af physiological advance, moreover, science seems to get 
further and further away from any prospect of such solution. 

No wonder, then, that the mechanistic application to 
biology is discredited. Dr. Haldane says: 

As a physiologist, I can see no use for the hypothesis that life, 
as a whole, is a mechanical process. This theory does not help me in 
my work; and indeed I think it now hinders very seriously the 


progress of physiology. I should as soon go back to the mythology 
it our Saxon forefathers as to the mechanistic physiology . . . No 
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possible meaning can be attached to such an expression as “th 
mechanism of life”. 


AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW 


We must begin to cast about for a philosophy that si 
enable us to understand these phenomena if, as Haldane 
maintains: 


The phenomena of life are of such a nature that no physical o ' 
chemical explanation of them is remotely conceivable. 


To Haldane’s mind, however, no philosophy will ever 
disclose to us the mechanism of hfe, because such a 
mechanism does not exist, and the more scientific research 
advances, the further away does it get from even the 
possibility of the discovery of such a mechanism. Such 
search is hopeless, and doomed to disappointment. Our 
thinking of life in terms of mechanism only befuddles out 
mind and obscures from our view the very nature of life. H 
prevents us from seeing the forest for the trees. A complete 
about-face is necessary; a thorough departure from the 
habitual ways of thinking, if an understanding of life iste 
become ours. To this end, Haldane traces for us the history 
of thought, and shows how the various “categories” o 
thought, as developed by the philosophers, have brought us 
progressively nearer to the core of things. A category, 
philosophically speaking, is a fundamental conception, a 
philosophical “element” so to speak, such as, let us say, the 
category of space, signifying our conception of space as being 
a fundamental idea, to which other ideas can be reduced, for 
simplification, but which cannot itself be reduced to anything 
simpler. But categories are, relatively to each other, higher 
or lower, the higher being more inclusive, and therefore 
nearer to reality. Thus, while the highest conception that 
physiologists have up to now been playing with has been that 
of matter and energy, trying to reduce life itself to this 
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fundamental conception, all their attempts have failed, 
Haldane says, because this attempt is philosophically 
unsound. The mechanism of life has so far eluded 
discovery because life cannot be reduced to the category 
of matter and energy. Life is a category in itself. 
Haldane here makes a philosophical discovery of far-reaching 
significance. The failure of scientists to understand life has 
ken due to their failure-—and often wilful failure—to under- 
stand this fundamental fact that Haldane now brings to our 
notice. But now it stares them in the face, exposed by a 
nasterhand of their own caste, and they cannot escape it. 

Life, in other words, is a fundamental fact in nature, 
ofand by itself. It cannot be reduced to anything simpler. It 
tannot be explained on the basis of anything material. It 
myst be looked at and understood on its own ground. 

The conception of life, moreover, is higher in the scale 
of categories than the conception of matter and energy, as 
Haldane demonstrates; and the idea of life, therefore, is 
nearer to reality than the ideas of matter and energy. If 
that is the case, then, since the lower can be resolved in 


terms of the higher: 

.. . the presupposition of ideal biology is that inorganic [non- 
living, can ultimately be resolved into organic [living! phenomena, and 
that the physical world is thus only the appearance of a deeper reality 


which is as yet hidden from our distant vision, and can only be seen 
dimly with the eye of scientific faith. 


What hope for the future of science, when a scientist can 
write like this! 

The physical conception of the universe must ultimately 
five way to the biological conception; from seeing matter and 


energy everywhere, we must begin to see life everywhere. 
A Blavatskian doctrine, truly! 


.. . We now see physicists and chemists groping after 
biological ideas . . . The extension of biological conceptions to the 
whole of Nature may be much nearer than seemed conceivable even a 
few years ago, 
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The biological concept, it seems, however, is only: 
stepping-stone to something still higher, and nearer to reality. 
Having cast ourselves off from the mooring of purely physied 
concepts, it appears we must carry the process to its logical: 
conclusion. From Matter we have gone to Life. From Lif. 
we must now go to—Spirit. For while we were studying th 
mineral kingdom, the physical concept sufficed; but th 
minute we began to analyse the vegetative kingdom, w 
found a new concept necessary—the biological. Similari; 
when we finally come to the study of man, we find tha 
nothing completely suffices except a totally new concepl| 
again—the psychological. For man is not only Matter; he, 
is not only Life; he is something still higher—Personality. 

A person is no mere physical body among other bodies, no 


mere living organism, but a spiritual being which neither physical ! 
nor biological conceptions are capable of representing. 


And just as the universe as a whole can be resolve 

{it is hoped} to the terms of Life, so can the investigation be 
carried a step further and the universe resolved to the terms 
of Personality. The physica! concept gives us a smal! view; 
the biological opens the gates wider and discloses a fuller,’ 
richer world; only the philosophical view wil] enable ust 
completely understand the universe in all its bearing. | 

Through analysis of what experience involves, we are led up w | 
the conception of the Universe as Personality. In our relations t : 
our fellow-men, fellow-animals, and Nature as a whole, we find that 


this Personality is not that of an individual man, but that all-embrac 
ing Personality which we cal! God.” 


Nature—Life—God; a progressive trinity, the first con- | 
tained in the second, and beth contained in the third, Al 
three-in-one oil that promises to lubricate all scientific and: 
philosophical difficulties. 


! Mechanism, p. 122. 
2 fbid., p. 135. 


KRISHNAMURTI 
By ARTHUR W. OSBORN, M.C. 


M? J. KRISHNAMURTI is said to be the vehicle for a Being 

called the World Teacher, but such claims do not 
interest me. I do, however, believe that his message is most 
important, necessary and salutary. 

The cardinal emphasis of his teaching is: do not rely on 
authority of any kind; liberation is gained from within. 
Hardly a new teaching, truly, but it is an important one for 
our age. Why it is of paramount importance to-day does not 
a first seem obvious. It is supposed that we moderns have 
ileady discarded authorities; that we test all things at the 
bar of our individual judgment—perhaps not as we should do, 
buf, at least, we contend that the prevailing influence of our 
times encourages us to do so. 

I believe this is an entirely false estimate of current 
thought and tendency. 

Krishnamurti says: “Look within”; but in modern 
tvilisation the without dominates, and it dominates in a 
peculiarly insidious way. The economic necessity which 
ampels large numbers of people to live in close physical 
proximity has caused the mass mind to become dominant, there- 
bre mass thinking is encouraged as manifesting the bond of 
mity and good fellowship. People delight in crowds. 
Majority rule has invaded our mental life, and a plethora of 
movements exists whose openly avowed aims are to convert, if 
pssible, the human race to one type of thought. It is exces- 
uvely difficult to-day for the individual to resist the thought- 
messure of the majority, and this difficulty is increased by 
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the command the majority has over press and_publici 
mediums. Never before has the mass mind been so vocal 
The modern passion for organisation is a typical instances 
the need some people feel to fortify their faith by the suppor 
of numbers. The drag towards uniformity is really the natur 
instinct of the herd, which often masquerades under sud 
euphemisms as “sociability,” “good fellowship,” or, even 
“ spirituality ”. But Krishnamurti sets a supreme valuew 
our spiritual independence, for it is by securing freedom fror 
external attractions that we ultimately realise the inexpres: 
ible mystic consciousness of unity. The external cannot hi 
comprehended until we have first found it within ourselves, 
And here we have the crux of the matter; organisation 
mass movements, manifest a spurious unity—spurious becaus. 
it is imposed from without—and this external pressure stifles, 
inner growth. i 

If we would reach the goal we must doubt all teaching; 
turn our backs on every authority; cease to worship per. 
sonalities, so that we may face life with minds swept cles, 
of compromise and uncorrupted by prejudice. We must mi 
longer strive to reconcile new teachings with old—-put “nes 
wine into old bottles”—but must endeavour to enlighten ou 
understanding with the intuition, and so achieve self-know, 
ledge, freedom from harassing personal desire, and ment 
turmoil due to clinging to the unassimilated teachings dl 
respected personalities. 

Krishnamurti, so far as I can grasp, is saying nothin 
new, but he is throwing the whole weight of his influence i 
a certain direction, and that direction is away from all cer: 
monies and authorities. He says: “Put aside all the 
paraphernalia of beliefs, religions and ceremonies, and you 
will find the truth.” 

This is a hard saying for many, because we have forme, 
strong mental habits of obedience to authority in some fom 
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or another. Consequently there are those who would even 
make an authority of Krishnamurti. To such people he 
expresses himself almost fiercely : 


I wish you would not say, Krishnamurti says . . Be 
cause you want to accept, you create authority, and that is the root of 
poison. . . you desire to seek comfort in obedience. 


To those who ask: “ Are you the Christ come back ?” 
he says: 


Friend, who do you think I am? If I say, I am the Christ, you 
will create another authority. IfI say I am not, you will also create 
ciara i Do you think truth has anything to do with what 
you think I am ? 


Yet in one sense Krishnamurti is an authority, for he 
definitely says that he has experienced, and is experiencing, a 
profounder and wider state of consciousness than that of the 
normal state. He speaks therefore with the authority of one 
who has personally explored and conquered psychological 
realms; an enterprise which requires the greatest fortitude, 
rigid self-discipline, scrupulous introspection, and an intense 
yearning for the naked light of truth. Every step must be 
taken without a moment’s hesitancy to estimate the cost in 
self-sacrifice, 

Has Krishnamurti succeeded? I do not know. But he 
says he has, and I believe he is honest. If he has contacted 
wider states of consciousness, he becomes one more witness 
among the now growing number of those who have also 
experienced such states. Personally, I am quite convinced 
that such wider and deeper strata of consciousness can be 
experienced. Krishnamurti makes no claims for himself, 
except that he has attained a state of consciousness which he 
calls Liberation. He refuses to announce himself under a 
specific label, but he does urge with all the earnestness at his 
command, that others should strive to achieve the same 
consciousness of happiness and freedom that he has gained. 
And the path to this freedom is in the repudiation of all 
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second-hand knowledge ; the discarding of crutches; and fear 
less trust in oneself, 

How is this message being received ? I have just returned. 
from Europe, and I gather that many are more concerned 
with futile questions as to the exact spiritual status o 
Krishnamurti than with his message. Others are confused ' 
as to the significance of his message in relation to various 
organisations which they have almost considered sacro-sanei, 
Krishnamurti sets little value on organisations in comparison 
with the search for truth. “No organisation,” he says, 
“ however seasoned in tradition, however well established, 
contains the Truth.” 

There were others I met who seemed to get the inward 
ness of his message, and their lives have been profoundly 
affected. 

The only people who seemed concerned, one way o 
another, about Krishnamurti, were members of the Theo 
sophical Society and kindred movements. His influence out 
side these movements seemed nil. His is a paradoxical position, 
for, although he dislikes organisations and authorities, yet if it 
had not been for the prophetic announcements of Dr. Annie 
Besant and Bishop Leadbeater—both accepted as authorities by 
many—it is almost certain that thousands who are to-day 
accepting Krishnamurti would not have done so. 

It must be admitted that in Krishnamurti’s teaching, ne 
forma! solutions of problems are offered. We are urged not to 
rely on authorities, and this might be interpreted as rejecting 
the authority of accredited scientific research, or perhaps even 
of all human testimony regarding facts beyond our present 
comprehension. It is obvious that authority has a rightful 
place, and what that place is, Krishnamurti, so far as I am | 
aware, does not say. 

Some feel that it is not enough just to be urged to look 
within, and to discard authorities. The people must have 
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. their path indicated to them in clearer and more precise terms. 
' Again and again Krishnamurti says: “ I have attained happi- 


ness and liberation,” but to the masses this means nothing. 
“Tell us,” they cry, “how to attain! What shall we do to 
attain peace ?” But Krishnamurti teaches no definite method ; 
no psychological discipline is urged such as, for instance, the 
Hinds Yoga. The masses are losing their faith in conven- 
tonal religion; they are striving to understand the mystery 
of their existence. Krishnamurti does not comfort them by 
giving temporary aids; he says, make life itself the goal; 
open yourself to all experiences; stand alone, without any 
foreign support. 

Many will feel grateful that we are not being confronted 
with one more cut-and-dried solution of the problem of the 
universe. Other “solutions” which have been propounded 
in the form of religious dogmas, philosophic systems, and so 
m, now seem trivial, and obviously based on localised needs 
and limited conceptions. Any specific statement of the nature 
d reality is foredoomed to be inadequate. Plato believed that 
philosophy could not be written, but he held the strong convic- 
ton that the philosopher could inspire others toe grasp for 
themselves the Truth. 

This seems to be Krishnamurti’s method. He would 
inspire in men a fierce passion for truth, and so divest author- 
ty in any form of sacredness. Even the facts of science are not 
fo be accepted passively ; we must not sleep alongside them. 
They are the raw material out of which we may construct 
our own mental synthesis. 

Others have sounded the same note—Emerson, for 
instance, in the exquisite language of his essays. It is a vital 
and imperatively necessary teaching, and I believe is of special 
sgnilicance in the light of modern tendencies. 

Why should we concern ourselves with trivial side issues 
#{towho Krishnamurti is ? 
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TEACH BY LIVING—THE NEW GOSPEL 
By M. W. B. 


HE following was the reply given by Krishnaji to: 
question asked at the winterschool at Benares in 
December, 1928, as to what should be taught to the simpk 
peasant. The notes are unrevised but were taken practicalk 
verbatim. They are just an instance of the universalityd 
that Truth which is all Life of which He is reminding us, ani 
which calls to the deepest and finest and highest chord in ou 
being. 

“Do not give my message. Give only what you your 
self have perceived, nothing else. Not my message, your ows. 
If you give your message, then you give mine and the world’s 
Love is not yours; thought is not yours, but belongs to the 
world, the beggar as well as the king. 

“ My Message is a newspaper invention. If you are wis 
you will awaken your heart to find out the true message d 
life. You cannot say that the labourer has no thought of the 
goal. He is not burdened as you, he may not be learned, but 
he wants to be just as happy and free as you. 

“Tt is sincerity that matters; sincerity in mind ani 
heart and out of these come actions. You cannot convince 
another if you are not sincere, Without sincerity you wil 
have lip service only. The peasant judges by your actions. 

“It is not a question of attitude of mind—that is another 
way of deceiving yourself. If you have the attitude of mind, 
you must act. In action itself lies the goal. It dwells in the 
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heart like the scent of the flower in the heart of the flower. 
The Goal is nothing if you do not live. Living is the Goal. 


You put the Goal away on the snow-clad mountains; you 


make it remote because it is strong, urgent, demanding. 

“Truth is everywhere because it is Life. 

“The labourer will know by your face, thought and your 
manner of walking. We have had enough of preachers and 
words, beliefs, systems of philosophies. The world wants 


_ men who are thoughtful, sincere and who live so. 


“The peasant would understand that as well as any one. 
ls the peasant an animal so far away from you that he would 
nt understand ? If you have the strength to draw water from 
the fountain of Life you cannot help giving, but with holes in 


- your vessels you cannot give for you have nothing to give. 


dip die 


“Besides the man on the other side must be anxious to 
receive, anxious to discover. ‘To the wise only is given to 
uncover the hidden things of life.’ ” 


THE WAYFARER 


THE wayfarer, 

Perceiving the pathway fo truth, 
Was struck with astonishment. 

It was thickly grown with weeds. 
* Ha,” he said, 

“Į see that no one has passed here 
In a long time.” 

Later he saw that each weed 

Was a singular knife. 

“Well,” he mumbled at last, 

“ Doubtless there are other roads.” 


STEPHEN CRANE 
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YOUTH THE ROSE 


By KESTER BARUCH 
66 kas must always be polite, Youth, you offend me ven 

much when you speak to me like that. Conside 
how rude you were recently to me. I have not forgotie 
it yet!” 

“ Rude recently to you! When? Where?” 

Age shook her head. “ Ah, you forget. You were having 
a conversation with Middle-age. You were discussing som 
thing in a loud voice—some philosophical subject I thinkt 
was—and I, who had a little matter to ask Middle-age about, 
interrupted you both. You turned to me and said that yo 
were talking to Middle-age, and that the matter was oned 
importance. How rude that was! All the other Between-age 
were listening, and I felt insulted and humiliated.” 

Youth looked surprised and also grieved. After 4 
moment’s reflection, he replied. 

“Firstly,” he said, “I was not aware that J was rude, 
and, secondly, if I were rude, I consider that you were nd 
only the cause of it, but also were much ruder than E. Whyj 
should you interrupt the conversation between Middle-age and 
myself? You saw that the subject was one of importance ' 
When you did finally have your say, it was only to tell Middle , 
age that you were weary. I was not rude at all, I was| 
within my rights. It was you who were rude.” 

“Youth, you are very much mistaken,” Age replied, with , 
a smile that mingled hurt pride with contempt. “ You forget 
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thet Iam older than you, and that I am therefore entitled to 
respect. I do not demand respect; but I command respect on 
account of my superior knowledge.” 

“You mean that you do demand respect,” Youth replied 


i holy, “You think that because you are older, you are 


superior ; but I cannot agree with you. I am no respecter of 
years. I respect ability. What little experience I have had 
has taught me that even the youngest of us is often more 
karned than those who have reached your years. He who 


` can teach me something, I respect, and do not consider it my 


sugteme right to insult him because he still words his 
wisdom in baby-language. It is the thought that matters. In 
the same way, it is the person who matters, and not his years. 
Because your own youth has gone, you seek to domineer 
youth. Ah, why should you ?” . 

Youth’s eyes were sad, and there was a sheen of tears 
in them, 

“Yes; why should 1?” Age replied bitterly, * For the 
simple reason that you need to be guided. You have not the 
expenence——ah, that’s the word that enables vou to be 
balanced. You do nothing but talk of Ivory Towers, and of 
lands, rich with the jade and opals of nature’s flowers. At 
least, you speak of them that way. Ivory Towers and jade 
and opals! | remember when I, too, used to dream of those 
things; but passing years have taught me what nonsense 
ilall is.” 

“When you speak like that,” Youth replied compas- 
sionately, “ you reflect the pessimism which is the result of 
your own defeat.” 

“What defeat ?” 

“Why, you admit that you have been defeated in 
endeavouring to gain those very things of which I to-day am 


_ dreaming. You have failed to realise your Ivory Tower, and, 


because you have failed and have ceased to strive for it, you 
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seek to prevent me—Youth—from striving for it. Are yur! 
frightened that I may achieve what you have failed to do?” | 

“Frightened that you may achieve! Ah, stupid Youth} 
you will not obtain it! What do you do? You do nothin 
but dream!” 

“There is something I do which you cannot do. See,” rl 
continued, pointing to a bush of roses near by, “ How foolishi; 
would be for that large wilting rose to ask the crimsoning but! 
what itis doing! Why, it is growing! Yet, you ask mea 
equally foolish question. I am growing—growing! I seek ih 
soit breezes of understanding, the permeating arora of rose 
which have opened more than I, and the sunshine of sympathy. 
With these, I could grow into a rose more beautiful than ha 
ever before bloomed. . . .” 

Age shook her head and walked away with a paine 
expression on her face. She did not understand! 


. » « You can all be made to doubt by another, douti 
the very knowledge, the very understanding that you ma 
have. gathered out of your suffering. But doubt which is notd 
your own does not purify; it only strengthens your narrow 
beliefs, it only gives permanence to your narrow form o 
worship of personalities, of clinging to something which is for 
the moment a comfort and hence a betrayal of the Truth. 
But if you have invited doubt in the fullness of your heart to 
test that understanding of the Truth of which you have 
caught a glimpse, then doubt that very doubt, what remains 
will be pure, absolute and final. 


J. KRISHNAMURTI 
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NATURAL THEOSOPHY 


THE REAL MEANING OF KARMA 
By ERNEST Woop 


wy the objects presented to a man in his world of experi- 
iå ence are his own work or karma. The literal translation 
tthe word karma is “ work ” rather than “action ”; it does 
wi imply mere action, for which there are other words in 
ommon use in Samskrt, but action with some purpose, that 
i to say work. Each man paints a picture, which is 
bis expression or work. Afterwards, looking at it he is 
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dissatisfied, he sees his own inadequacy; that is the utilit 
of karma. 

Every man’s condition in life is the picture he he 
painted, and it represents himself as he was in character or in 
development of the powers of consciousness at the time of its 
painting—so much cruelty or affection, folly or thoughtfulness, 
clarity or confusion, skill or clumsiness; every stroke, every 
piece of skiil and every absence of skill is in the picture. Thi 
fact has been represented rather crudely by the statemen 
that a man causes what happens to himself, but the facts 
that his work is his world, his environment is the expression 
of his character. 

Though all work is individual it is not all done separately, 
There is much in which men act together or in the same way, 
so that as there is similar and common action there is also 
common and similar world. As much as our bodies are alike 
our minds are alike and our worlds are alike. We are 
in a world which is common to all of us, and we share 
tbe same sky, the same ocean and sometimes the same 
omnibus, When, for example, we acquiesce in bad laws a 
customs there is our stroke on the canvas along with 
many others. 

All these pictures, and the great picture of which eack 
is a part (though the great picture is chaotic to the extent to 
which the separate painters are acting without consideration 
for one another, without unity of life) represents our past. 
They are our past thoughts, or “lapsed intelligence”. A 
motor-car of last year’s model may stil! be an efficient vehicle. 
We may ride in it for pleasure or for other business, but asa 
vehicle it represents our lapsed intelligence, and sooner or 
later we shall revolt against this old car and declare its 
inadequacy, like a painter who looks at his picture of yesterday 


and says: “This is not good enough for me; I ought to be 
able to do better than that.” 
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Individual and social life and thought are full of last 
years models—instruments, books, clothing, houses, customs, 
manners, emotions and even ideas—and the only thing that 
can convert them into new models is life itself. Thought, 
love, will—these enlarge and renew the world of our personal 
experience and power because they are life. And because 
life is never lacking, because man is never entirely sleeping 
ot dead we all have at least some discontent with the things 
of our world as they are. At last nothing but completeness, 
the fullness of life will satisfy. We are the most awake, most 
lving when we recognise our environment as consisting not 
of mere things but the expression of our own past, that is to 
sy of our own incompleteness. When we realise them to be 
the exterioration of our own inadequacy the wheels of life— 
a thought, love and will—begin to turn. This is creative life. 
itis also character. 

Studying the course of an incarnation we have seen that 
tis for experience. “The world exists for the education of 
each man.” We must not be misled by the word experience, 
% as to imagine that it is giving us something from the out- 
sde. Al through the ages men have worked at the building 
a palaces and temples; nature has kindly reduced these to 
dust, but there remains permanently in the men the develop- 
aent of character or life resulting from their effort to express 
themselves. As The Bhagavad-Gita says, all works result in 
wisdom. It is always the life that is the positive principle so 
experience results in the awakening of parts or degrees of our 
lfe which were dormant before, and that is character or what 
makes a mark upon circumstances. A man who wills, or 
loves, or thinks, does not take his colour from his circum- 
stances, like a block of glass, which looks green or blue orsred 
when it is placed on sheets of paper of those colours. He is 
positive, is alive, has character. So by the end of a human 
itecycle the character resulting from the work has been 
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formed and the man is ready to face his old picture to whith 
he has grown superior while making it and to use his new 
powers for altering it or painting it anew. The importan 
point to grasp, on account of its bearing on the practical policy 
of our lives is that throughout all the changes in the coursed 
the cycle the life is the positive thing and it grows only hy 
unfoldment from within. 

This positive use of circumstances was put in anothe 
way by Emerson when he gave his interpretation of th 
Béotian Sphinx, as follows: 


Near and proper to us is that old fable of the Sphinx, who wa 
said to sit in the road-side and put riddles to every passer-by. If tk 
man could not answer, she swallowed him alive. What is our life but 
an endless flight of winged facts or events? In splendid variety thes 
changes come, all putting questions to the human spirit. Those mes 
who cannot answer by superior wisdom these facts or questionsd 
time, serve them. Facts encumber them, tyrannize over them, an 
make the men of routine, the men of sense, in whom a literal obediene 
to facts has extinguished every spark of that light by which man is 
truly man. But if the man is true to his better instincts or senti 
ments, and refuses the domination of facts, as one that comes ofa 
higher race remains fast oy the soul and sees the principle, then the 
facts fall aptly and supple into their places; they know their master, 
and the meanest of them glorifies him. 


The need for karma or circumstances as a means to the 
attainment of any particular evolution of consciousness 
becomes less as a man evolves. The more evolved life can 
find great significance in things which seem to the less evoiv- 
ed small and insignificant. One needs a range of mighty 
mountains or the vast ocean to inspire him with visions of 
great beauty and power, where another can obtain the same 
from a tiny flower or a grain of sand. Many a time when 
there has been a house on fire some man who never before 
showed any signs of courage has rushed into danger to savea 
child or even the family cat, and people have then said that 
“he rose to the occasion”. Good, but he who rises to the 
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occasion without the occasion, if I may so put it, rises above 
circumstances. Then he really lives with purpose, as a 
positive character. 

Strictly, circumstances are necessary because we have 
failed to will, to love or to think. A new incarnation with 
the karma which it contains represents the extent of our 
ialure in the last incarnation and thus expresses to us the 
inadequacy of our past willing, thinking and loving. In this 
way the whole world is in league with our secret souls, 
tp) help them to their flowering and completion. For 
every “mistake” leads to experience which awakens some 
pt of our nature and so removes the possibility of that 
mistake for the future. The world punishes idleness, 
selfishness and thoughtlessness with pain, which should be 
t us the realisation of our own inadequacy. In this 
incarnation | meet the mistakes of the last, and if through 
experience I rise superior to those mistakes I shall not need 
the same lesson again. 

lf we understand karma in this way we can no longer 
egard itas a punishment or a hindrance. We shall not wait 
for the clouds to roll by, as though karma was something 
puely external to ourselves, but we shall face every bit of it 
with character and with rejoicing, delighting in altering the 
paure of the past. Such a joyous spirit removes the 
drudgery from work, fills our efforts with delight and makes 
them true play. I heard yesterday of a good example of this, 
simple enough. An artist had gone with a friend to a certain 
glace in the country. The friend asked: “What are you 
fing to paint to-day?” The artist replied: “That tree over 
there.” “Why,” exclaimed the friend, “you have painted 
iat twenty times already. Are you not tired of it?” “No,” 
wid the painter, “I have not got it quite right yet.” There 
must have been great happiness in every little bit of effort 


that made it more nearly perfect. Karma properly understood 
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in terms of life, that is, really theosophically understot 
should be a source of perennial joy. 

I must perhaps give some common instance of the wa 
in which character is built from karma. Suppose | waylai 
a man, knocked him down and robbed him. That pieced 
work would represent my deficiency of character along th 
line of sympathy and love; my violence would be th 
expression of my crudeness, my insensitiveness. Ths 
violence would appear in the circumstances of my future hile 
In my own experience I should be brought face to face wit, 
my misdeed. The violence to which I would then k 
subjected would tend to awaken in me or rather to cause m 
to awaken in myself the sensitiveness in which I had bea’ 
deficient before, so that on the next occasion on which I wa! 
about to knock a man down I should pause and say to myself: 
“Tt is not a very pleasant thing for the poor fellow.” Karm 
would continue its operation on those lines until that actin 
became impossible for me because I should have evolve! 
sympathy or love, which is the consciousness of the other 
man’s life. 

At the end of a given incarnation, then, a man has done; 
two things: he has responded with certain feelings and ides. 
to the circumstances presented to him in that incarnation, 
and he has expressed himself or worked according to his 
present character. Hf he has acted without thought ad 
love; if he has loved without thought and action; if he ba 
thought without love and action ; or if he has acted and tbough. 
without love, or loved and thought without action, or acted, 
and loved without thought, he will have produced paintd! 
conditions. They will be due to the inadequacy of hs. 
character. These mistakes will await him as his karm;! 
they will exactly suit his character or deficiencies, am; 


will be the means to his filling up the gaps in bi 
character, 
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Life is like a game to be won. You may go on trying 
again and again, playing one game after another, each from the 
beginning, Some day you will win a game of life (that is, 
you will make no failures in will, love or thought} and then a 
m further incarnation will be necessary, because you will now . 
have those faculties at your full command, you are no longer j 
larning to develop them.? You are free from the bondage i! 
af circumstances or the necessity of going to school. It is not 
expected that a man shall be ideally perfect to attain this 
freedom, just as it is not expected that the body will develop 
innumerable arms, legs and other organs. But it is expected 
that he shall have his spiritual or life powers about him 
aways, just as a serviceable body would have its regulation 
number of fingers, teeth and other parts, functioning in 
food order. | . 

Therefore karma is a liberator, insomuch as it forcibly : | 
ot emphatically places before each man the picture with ae ee ae os 
which he is dissatisfied. It helps him to define his goal, or . 4 
b come nearer in each incarnation to a conception of full and : i 
equate life. It is not easy for most people to think with ioi l 
great clearness. They give birth vaguely to a small thought, a x 
ad then see it clearly by acting it out on the stage of experi- E 
ence, But later, when they have grown stronger in thought : 
they will be able to make much of even a slight experience; se y i 
the mental life will become clear and full. There will be 
wderstanding of life. But through all the process it is the . 
ife itself that expands and grows; no addition can be made 
tit from the outside; karma at every point only provides 
the tuition which intuition or the power of the man’s own 
drect thought fails to give. 


(Number 5 of this series will deal with “ The Ego ”.) 


"See my arlicde in THe THEOSOPHIST (1912 or 1913) entitled * Is Reincarnation 
tne?” and explaining Madame Blavatsky’s theory of reincarnation as expounded in 
lis Uneeiled, where she speaks of the race to be won by each individual. Her 
mw of reincarnation was perfecily clear. 
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THE UNDINES AT DAYBREAK 


THE mystic rose, the golden rose, 
Has turned to gems the drifting spray 
And all the East a ruby glows 

To hail the dawning of the day. 


The white foam on the yellow sand 
The white gull in the sun-bright sky 
Are gilt with sunbeams, and the strand 
Stretches a golden phantasy. 


And over all there hangs a haze 

Shot through, and woven by the light, 
On the green banks the larks give praise. 
Sea is a turquoise shining bright. 


Look well, look closely, you may view 
Small beings darting here and there 
They dance above the waters blue 
Like dragon flies they haunt the air. 


The sea elves are most fair to see 
Flowerlike their faces, and their song 
Has all the ocean’s mystery 

To wave and sunlight they belong. 


Their kiss gives health, their touch brings peace, 
Come with a mind that’s free from guile 

And they will set your heart at ease 

And teach the tired lips to smile. 


F. H. ALDHOUS 
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AN INTRO AND RETROSPECTIVE DREAM’ 


A TALE OF THE XXIV CENTURY 
{Manuscript in H. P. Bès handwriting) 
PROLOGUE 


N truthful story opens in the good days of old, just five 
:enturies ago—in fact in 1879. It was a century the 
sexy of which, as well as that of its successors, Jown to 
+. ewe time, is foo well preserved to us in its minutest 
-N of names and events in chronological order that we 
xz ever fear to commit any such blunders as those which 
gaz; as often blush for the comparative ignorance of that age 
-fa as was the nineteenth century. Thanks to the in- 
wuinctable records of the daily Press, the time for mere 
‘“gstens and guesswork has vanished for ever. For as the 
cane? readers will all remember, it was toward the latter 
az # ihat century that, after a few foolish attempts to print 
åy papers on pieces of cloth which, subsequently 
wf were transformed into and used as pocket handker- 
aeis bp the economical bourgeoiste—as if ancient Manchester 
- an there to supply these mean shopkeepers !—that the 
-very was made. Immortalising the genius who found 
'- process out, it was added to the long list of many others. 
wes-—Says one of our permanent records quoting such a 
1 which escaped destructive washing—found out by a 
ther in love with his sermons and who was almost 
Probably the beginning of a story by H.P.B, : 
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AN INTRO AND RETROSPECTIVE DREAM’? 


A TALE OF THE XXIV CENTURY 
(Manuscript in H. P. Bs handwriting) 
PROLOGUE 


ep truthful story opens in the good days of old, just five 
centuries ago—in fact in 1879. It was a century the 
history of which, as well as that of its successors, down to 
our own time, is too weil preserved to us in its minutest 
details of names and events in chronological order that we 
should ever fear to commit any such blunders as those which 
make us often blush for the comparative ignorance of that age 
~great as was the nineteenth century. Thanks to the in- 
destructible records of the daily Press, the time for mere 
hypothesis and guesswork has vanished for ever. For as the 
educated readers will all remember, it was toward the latter 
part of that century that, after a few foolish attempts to print 
the daily papers on pieces of cloth which, subsequently 
washed, were transformed into and used as pocket handker- 
chiefs by the economical bourgeoisie—as if ancient Manchester 
was not there to supply these mean shopkeepers !—that the 
discovery was made. Immortalising the genius who found 
the process out, it was added to the long list of many others. 
It was—says one of our permanent records quoting such a 
paper which escaped destructive washing—found out by a 
preacher in love with his sermons and who was almost 
1 Probably the beginning of a story by H.P.B, 
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driven to despair at the thought that while his audience went 


to sleep over them, the rats might destroy it in their tum 
a century or so .. .? 
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(Page 1 of the MS. ts missing.) 


. . . recorded, each one on a separate foil of th 
phonograph and Antitypion, they are now so perfected asto 
enable you, from the comfortable depth of your own armchair 
and seated at the apparatus table, at your summer residence 
at Sothis Town, to choose your individual and then give th 
signal through your private telephone. Of course, your 
Excellency will have to specify beforehand the precise spt 
of the space around you where you desire the long bygone 
scenes in the life of the chosen individual or individuals b 
be enacted. As you are but slightly acquainted yet with the 
improved conditions required for the perfect reproduction o 
the deceased personages reflected by means of the Antitypion, ` 
the faithful retransmission of their voices and speeches 
through the phonographic foil, and their acts, deeds and even | 
most intimate thoughts by the newly constructed necroideo- , 
graph, you must permit me to suggest that the most 
propitious spot would be in as distant a neighborhood of your 
private biosideograph, as your own personal ideas might ! 
easily get mixed up with those of the deceased actors, or vice | 
versa, and thus produce a confusion, strictly to be avoided i 
in this age of universal restitution and ! 


(Part of MS. missing.) 


and is returned tọ me again. You will then 
immediately begin to receive the full stream of the pictures 


‘This extraordinary discavery due to a young British astrologer, born in the noisy 
days of the conflict between matter and spirit, has ever remained the wonder of the 
grateful ages. (This nole is on the back of the sheet which ends abruptly with “ so} 
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and sounds collected by me from the depths of space. It will 
be necessary that a member of the Committee should take 
bis place at each registering table, so as to receive and fix 
upon the sensitized reflectors the pictures and sounds pertain- 
ing to individual histories, as they separate themselves from 


, the common stream in passing through the ethmoid dia- 


phragm. As each individual history is closed with the 
xene of death, and such glimpses of posthumous fame 
a it may be desired to take in, the observer should 
detach the record from the repeating cylinder and lay it away 
with care, properly mounted and labelled, until wanted for 
erhibition to the General Council upon the stage of the 
Pontopticon for their final action. 

The Australian or South Polar apparatus differs but 
slightly from the Borealian or North Pole which you have. 
Bnefly, it may thus be described. Upon a table of polished 
wecrystal and supported upon columns of migme’ stand a 
large etheric reflector, an echograph or pantophonograph, and 
a ideograph—of which the first reproduces for us the 
pictures of the past, the second its sounds, and the third the 
unspoken ideas, whether of living or dead personages. The 
whole forms, as you know, the apparatus to which our 
Himalayan colleague has given the name of antitypion. 
Connected with the reflector is a revolving zographistic 
tylinder, upon whose prepared surface the inflowing pictures, 


. s caught in their slow cyclic descent from the rays of star- 
~ fight, become indelibly impressed in their natural colours, and 
_ apon being passed in front of a pencil of “ focalised ākāsa ” or 


airal light, can be thrown forward into any part of the room, 
% as to appear to the spectator as a scene from real life 
tanspiring before his view. The echograph, with like 


. elficacy, will reproduce the voices of the personages who are 


“A cew or rather rediscovered metal, mentioned by Proclus and other archaic 
piilosophers, and possessing very striking occult properties, among them that of 
cavsing between the earlh and any given ster a powerful sympathetic current. 
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marshalled before us in our retrospective panorama; care oak: 
being taken that the foci of light and sound shall k: 
convergent. Though the flight of sound through space is les 
rapid than that of light, and gradually becoming feebler’s| 
arrested and fixed at no great distance from the earth, yets 
they travel in the same path, it is, as you are aware,i 
scientific fact that when we recall pictures from the ether 
the returning current meeting the outgoing wave of crystd- 
lised sound takes it up by magnetic attraction, and returns$, 
us simultaneously the images of the past and the vibrationsd! 
its sounds. The office of two of the three instruments abor, 
referred to is, to separate the one from the other. A delicat 
sense of touch and acute hearing are required in the observa 
for the proper adjustment of the pantophonograph. [nou 
case until a number of preliminary tests had been made, the, 
phonetic detonator gave back only a confused murmur d: 
sound, instead of the desired clear articulation of speech. 
Members of the Committee, who may have given litte. 
attention to astrognosical science, may properly be informe ; 
that, unless it is accurately known under what constellation | 
the subject of an enquiry was born, so that it, or at least the j 
stars that lay in its cyclic path and were thus brought into the ' 
influence of his current, may be caught in the focus of the 
etheric reflector, much time must be spent in searching for 
him in that quarter of the heavens where the general reflec 
tions of his epoch are travelling. While this principle of | 
catoptrics was, of course, always known to occultists, physical - 
science was ignorant of it until the comparative late epoch o , 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. At that time 2 | 
conception of the truth appears to have dawned upon the minds , 
of several observers almost simultaneously. For example,2 i 
professor of geognosy—termed geology, doubtless because they 
discoursed more about the earth than knew anything about it 
—a certain Hitchock, ventured an opinion that possibly the 


| 
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xenes transpiring upon the earth may be imprinted “ upon 
the world round us,’ and added that it was not impossible i l : 
“that there are tests by which nature can bring out and fix “aa ; 
these portraits as on a great canvas spread over the material | ! 
universe, Perhaps, too, they may never fade from that can- | t 
vas, but become specimens in the great gallery of eternity ”. 

This feeble, tentative prognosis should not cause a smile, for 

when we consider the darkness of psychological perceptions | | 

in that period, this must be regarded as almost an instance of | 

psychic prevision. Again, among the phantasmic images 

floating into the penumbral circle within which the zograph 

projects its pictorial records, appeared that of a little pot- 

bellied sage with short legs, a chub-faced head, and wearing 

hair only upon its rosy cheeks. Sliding with pensive 

countenance into a huge armchair before his desk, he wrote 


he following words: “No . . . no . . . a shadow never — į | 
ls upon a wall without leaving thereupon a permanent pi | Pe 3 
tace, a trace which might be made visible by resorting to a: = 
proper processes . . . A Spectre is concealed on a silver i l org 


or glassy surface until, by our necromancy, we make it come ; i E- 
frih into the visible world . . . Yes . . . there : 
exist everywhere the vestiges of all our acts, silhouettes of 
whatever we have done! ” 

This was a paragraph from a work entitled, The Conflict 
belween Religion and Science. Curious to know how far these 
prophetic glimpses were shared by the contemporaries of the 
writing figure, I drew into the vortex enough of the emana- e y : 
ons of the period to furnish a general view. I was fortunate PS ae. 
enough to catch the image of a work entitled Principles of 
Saence by one Jevons, who quoting approvingly the opinions 
of another sage, named Babbage, says: “ Each particle of the 
existing matter must be a register of all that has happened”; 
a both seemed, even in those ancient days of materialism, to 


previsionally apprehend that even unspoken thought once 
8 
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conceived, displacing the particles of the brain and settiy 
them in motion, scatters its ideas throughout the univers, 
impress them indelibly upon the eternal and boundless ea 
panse of ether. That such views, though unpopular amoy 
men of nascent science, were the reverse among a ver 
powerful, numerous and growing sect calling themselr 
“ Spiritualists,’ I infer from the reflection of a praise-wort 
treatise entitled, The Unseen Universe, which the authors- 
two British sages—felt compelled in their modesty to publi: 
anonymously, doubtless to protect themselves from the ove: 
whelming admiration and caresses of an enthusiastic erowid} 
* medias”. (This latter term must not be taken to signiij 
either mediocre persons nor any intervening substance, buth} 
indicate a certain class of individuals—mostly professional 
that century who kindly took upon themselves the troubles] 
furnishing their organisms for the indiscriminate use of tha’ 
who had none; to wit, the larvae, those undomiciled etber 
loungers who infest the electro-magnetic currents neat 
to the earth’s surface, and whom we use as infer 
messengers.) 

These above-named sages, after having first constructed 
hypothetical “bridge” upon strictly architectural principk 
between the seen and the unseen universes, immediatet! 
demolished it as their intuition unfolded, by confessing thi' 
“when energy is carried from matter into ether, it is cartié 
from the visible into the invisible universe, and vice vers’ 
in short, admitting that which is now practically taught ly 
our demonstrators of psycho-astrognosy to the young childra 
in the lowest classes of:our elementary schools. We notice 
further that The Unseen: Universe of the two British phie 
sophers was immediately followed by another work, Tk 
Unseen World, written by aysage of the Western Hemisphere. 
the Atlantean Continent (ancient America}. He being a 
enthusiastic Evolutionist and feeling impelled to prove toa 
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ignorant and unappreciative public the axiomatic anthropologi- 
cal truth that man evoluted from the race of the Aryan 
Hanuman, made haste to practically demonstrate at least his 
own descent by aping the then popular title, and making it 
acover under which to give circulation to his own views. 


(Here ends the manuscript.) 


. . « It was a beautifully worded and to me, most 
important letter, inasmuch as it pointed out the fact that the 
surest way to seek the Masters was through the channel of 
faithful work in the Theosophical Society. That way I have 
persistently travelled, and even though the letter had been a 
false one, it has proved a blessing and a perpetual comfort in 
times of trouble. 

, . . Meanwhile my duty is to go on as I have 
throughout so many years, keeping many secrets about 
persons and things locked up in my breast, and suffering 
myself and others to be maligned and misunderstood for the 
sake of the cause to which we have devoted “our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor ”. 

COLONEL OLCOTT 
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A STUDY IN OCCULT HISTORY 


By G. E. SUTCLIFFE 


66 7E have to create a miracle of order in this century d 


chaos and superstition.” * 

Those of us who for a period of years have been expectin 
the early coming of the World Teacher, have been often 
warned to be prepared for surprises as to the teaching He 
would give out to the world, and to the line of action He 
would choose to take when He came amongst us. In viewd 
actual events, few will be prepared to say that these warnings 

TE were not highly necessary, for if one might venture a 
= opinion, the best informed amongst us appear to have beens 
2 startlingly surprised as the rank and file. Owing to advanced 
training our leaders have been able to fail readily into ling, 
but amongst the ranks in some quarters there appears tol 
something approaching consternation. Perhaps a short study 
of occult history will enable some of us to view matters ina 
more correct perspective, for it would appear that muchd 
the present bewilderment arises from inability to realise the 
supreme greatness of the times in which we are living. 

In THE THEOSOPHIST of 1916, July-September, a series 
of articles appeared by the writer entitled “The Day d 
Judgment and the Coming Race” in which there was an 
attempt to indicate that the times in which we are living 
implied much more than the coming of the World Teacher. 


t Life in Freedom, J. Krishnamurti, page 53. 
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In order to make this point clear, it will be of advantage to- 
establish a scale of importance on which to estimate occult 
happenings. 

A World Teacher is said to come amongst us to establish 
a sub-race, hence His appearance may be said to be of the 
sub-race order, 

After 600 years there will be the beginnings of a new 
Root Race, and this event may be said to be of the Root Race: 
oder, and since there are seven sub-races in a Root Race, if 
the importance to be attached to the coming of a World& 
Teacher be taken as unity, a Root Race event such as the- 
dove will be of the order seven. Again, since there are- 
sven Root Races in a globe, a globe event will have the order 
49, a Round event the order 7 x 49=343, a Chain event the- 
oder 2,401, and a Scheme of Chains event the order 16,807. 

Let us now consider the interaction of two events of 
different orders which coincide in time. It is clear that in. 
this case the larger event will give the dominant character- 
itic, and the smaller event will be subordinated to the larger, 
that some of the features that would appear if the smaller 
event had occurred alone, will be transcended or obscured.. 
For instance, six out of the seven manifestations of the World 
Teacher in a Root Race may be of the ordinary kind, but one 
t the seven sub-races will be chosen tor the cradle of the: 
text Root Race, as in the present instance, and when this 
weuts we may expect effects of a higher order than in the 
tase of the other six manifestations. Thus we have a sub-. 
ree event working in combination with a Root Race event,. 
which of itself raises it to a higher order of importance, 

By an application of the occult rule, “as above so below,” 
it was shown in the above articles in THE THEOSOPHIST of 
Joly, 1916 (p. 410), that we are also confronted with an event 
æa still higher order, or a globe event, the importance of 
which may be represented by the number 49. This was. 
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given the name of a third order Day of Judgment. The fir 
order Day of Judgment as we are aware, is in the fifth Rowi 
This is the Day of Judgment for the Chain. But we showa 
reason to suppose that there is also a second order Dayd 
Judgment for the Round, and a third Day of Judgment ta! 
the globe. These different orders were thus defined, (ib): 
“A first order Day of Judgment defers the unfit for a Chain. 
a second order Day of Judgment defers the unfit for a Rouri | 
a third order Day of Judgment defers the unfit for a Globe. 

The arguments in favour of the view that we ared 
present confronted with a third order Day of Judgment ar 
given in the articles, to which the reader may be referred. 
The periods when these Days of Judgment occur, may k 
tabulated as follows: a first order Day of Judgment ocen | 
in the fifth Round, a second order, in the fifth Glote, 
(Mercury), a third order in the fifth Root Race, whilst: 
fourth order occurs in the fifth sub-race. 

It is shown, (74.), that a fourth order Day of Judgment 
-did actually take place in the fifth sub-race of the four 
Root Race, which led to the destruction of Atlantis. 

At the present time we have a combination of a thii 
and fourth order Day of Judgment, and it may be noted here, 
that in the late war the present civilisation, which is th 
fifth sub-race of the fifth Root Race, only barely escaped 
destruction. We have passed the test, but apparently only just j 
passed it. We have now, therefore, to establish order, | 
from the statement by the World Teacher, quoted at the head | 


phabbbatsubirritclt art 


of this article, this work lies in the immediate present. “We 
have to create a miracle of order in this century of chaos 
and superstition.” 

The coming of the World Teacher, which is normally: 
sub-race event is thus raised to a much higher order, ant 
conclusions based on previous occurrences may be misleading 
-u njess these major influences are taken into account. 
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A further consideration of occult history would indicate: 
that the present period is one of even greater significance 
thao implied above, for there are reasons to conclude that we 
ate contemporary with events that occur only once in 2 
gries of Chains, 

As is well known, the complete evolution from the 
elementary kingdoms to the human, is in a series of seven 
Chains. According to Zhe Secret Doctrine the period 
aceupied by a Chain is a “ Day of Brahma,” or 4,320,000,000 
years, between each of which there is a Pralaya of equal 
length, so that from the beginning to the end of a Scheme of 
Chains such as has evolved the present humanity, there 
eapses the enormous period of 7x 8,640,000,000 equal 
60,480,000,000 years. 

Put into words this means that about sixty thousand 
milion years ago, the sixty thousand million Monads that con- 
sitte the present human evolution left the Father Flame for 
their long pilgrimage through the darkness of matter, which 
ihey were commissioned to conquer and reduce to order on 
kehalt of the Father Flame, from whence they emanated. 

Up to three thousand years ago, not one of these sixty 
thousand million Monads had succeeded in accomplishing this 
gigantic task and returning triumphant to the bosom of the 
Father Flame. The first achievement was that of the Lord 
Buddha within the last 3,000 years. 

Now, three thousand years in a period of sixty thousand 
million years is a mere moment, so that the present time is 
contemporaneous with one of the most important events in 
a series of seven Chains, or, measured numerically, as 
explained above, if we take the importance of the coming 
tt a World Teacher as unity, this event has an impor- 
tance of 16,807, 

The significance of the above aspect of the present time 
can best be realised by means of analogy. A farmer sows a 
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large crop of corn and tends it during the winter and th 
months of spring, with the utmost care. When this i 
accomplished, what should we take to be the period d 
greatest interest and solicitude for the farmer? Not th 
gathering in of the last sheaf of corn, for then coms 
the time of repose, and the sense of satisfaction for a wot 
well done. The period of greatest interest, and greatest pre 
paration for unusual activity will be the appearance of tk 
first ripe ear of corn. So in the same sense the great achieve 
ment of the Lord Buddha less than three thousand years ag, 
would be the event of greatest interest to the Father Flam. 
from Whom the sixty thousand million Monads emanated 
‘that has occurred for sixty thousand million years. Ou 
Father Flame, whose very nature is Love, has watched wit 
parental care the gradual emergence of His Own character 
‘tics in His progeny for this enormous period, and at lasts 
able to welcome Home, His first-born Son. The parabled 
the Prodigal Son can only dimly represent the outrush ¢ 
Divine Love which such an event would naturally manifest 
The returning Son walks to meet the Father, but the Fathe 
runs to meet the Son. 

From the point of view of a garden, the achievement ú 
the Lord Buddha may be looked upon as the first rosed 
summer. But the first rose of summer is much more thant 
rose. It is possible to produce a rose by a hot-house process 
when it is merely a rose, but the first rose of summer implies 
that there is no longer any need for hot-houses. All thatis 
required is the free exposure to sun and rain in the oper 
garden. The hot-house process may be likened to the 
machinery of the Occult Hierarchy to help on evolution on . 
behalf of a few advanced souls, but when the first rose ad 
summer has emerged, this complicated process is no longer ` 
necessary, for the appearance of a single rose on one day, ı 
‘will be naturally followed by a group of roses the next day, | 
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until the whole garden becomes a bower of roses. The Sun 
of Summer rises in increasing strength, and the Father Flame 
tuns to hasten the home-coming. He does not require inter- 
mediaries, as supplementary aids, His welcome becomes direct. 
The note of the present day as set forth by the World a 
Teacher is the religion of Happiness, the Joy of the Home- 
coming, by means of direct contact with the Father Flame, ae 
and a study of occult history lends support to this. 
The failure which led to the fall of Atlantis caused some 
delay in this consummation, and the intervening period has 
teen utilised to pay off rapidly, karmic debts, which process 
was completed, or nearly so, by the Great War. This appears 
t have made possible a great step forward, and the rapid 
tiening of human souls. The terrible pain and suffering of 
the last ten thousand years must have set free an enormous 
aplifting power, and its chastening influence is obvious to ail 
who search for it. 
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(To be continued) 


WHAT sensible person has ever suggested that a truth should 
| k rejected merely because it was a tradition ? 
ANON 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY’ 


which appeared in THE THEOSOPHIST, March 1929, page 
590, regarding The Golden Book of the Theosophical Society. 

Of the original edition of 2,000 copies about half is still 
unsold, yet it should have been possible to exhaust the firs 
edition within a few months of its publication, if each of our 
1,600 Lodges had made it a point to procure a copy for its 
Library. Will you be good enough to reprint the above 
mentioned notice in your Sectional Magazine and impress on 
your Lodges the desirability of adding this valuable publication 
to their Libraries, thereby giving members all over the world 
an opportunity of gaining reliable information on the history 
and growth of the Theosophical Society and of our Adyar 
Headquarters. The price of the book is Rs. 12-8-0, When 
fixing this price we underestimated the cost of production and 
tbis publication really leaves us a loss. We are anxious net 
to add to it loss in interest on the money invested and wish 


to release the capital sum locked up since 1925. Will you 
please help us in this matter? 


I take this opportunity to draw your attention to the = 


ANNIE BESANT, P.TS. 


1 A letter addressed te the General Secretaries of the National Societies, 
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TRIADS OF WISDOM? 


| are three Gorsedd cries: the cry of questing; the 
ery of claim; and the cry of efficiency. 

There are three authoritative cries: the cry of country and 
nation to begin ; the cry relative to a pledge, in right of claim; 
ad the cry for a recurrency, in virtue of obligation. 

There are three unities: one God, that is, the one primary 
clement, from Whom proceeds every living and existing 
thing; one truth, from which proceeds every knowledge and 
mental intelligence; and one point of liberty, from which 
proceed every strength and operation. 

Three things incapable of change: the laws of nature; 
the quality of truth; and the laws of Bardism; for whatever 
is found to be beautiful, good and just, belongs to each one of 
those things, 

According to the three principal dispositions of man will 
w his migration in Abred: from slothfulness and mental 
blisdness he will fall to Annwn; from his dissolute wanton- 
ness he will traverse the circle of Abred, according to the 
necessity laid upon him; and from his love of goodness he 
wil ascend to the Circle of Gwynvyd. According as one or 
her of the three principal dispositions prevails, will be the 
sate of man; hence his three states, Annwn, Abred and 
Gwynvyd. 

The three states of living beings: Annwn, where there 
is beginning; Abred, where knowledge is accumulated, and 
tence goodness; and Gwynvyd, where is the fulness of every 
Holness, of knowledge, truth, love and endless life. 


‘Prom The Book of Barddas selected by D. J, W. 
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The three necessities of man in Abred: natural goodness, 
and hence intelligence, reason, and science; vigour, and hence 
love, hatred, fear, hope, awen, sorrow, and joy—from the. 
union of vigour and goodness proceed mercy, generosity, love . 
and courage; inherent blindness, and hence ail hatred, ignor i 
ance, anger, pride and covetousness; and where the two first ' 
do not predominate over the third, man will fall in Abret | 
when he dies and parts with life in this world. 

The three necessities of man in Gwynvyd: godliness, 
love, and light, and from the three proceed all power, all 
knowledge, and all everlasting joy, and hence all goodness 
without cessation, without end. 


D. J. W, 


a 


It is not the will, as a rule, that is wanting to 
follow and obey the Divine Law, it is the lack of understand- 
ing of its Greatness, of its Heights and its Depths, of its 
wonderful profundity, of its equally wonderful clarity. And 
it is as we begin just to glimpse a little of that Greatness, 
which we are striving to approach, that most of all there 
surges up in our heart and mind that longing for understand- 
ing, to be able really to understand, so to understand the past 
that we can guide ourselves in the present; so to understand 
the present that we may build the future well.’ 


1 Dr. Besent speaking at Ommen in 1926. 


PARSIFAL 


A DRAMA OF THE NARROW WAY OR THE WAY OF INITIATION 
By RICHARD WAGNER 
An Interpretation by F.T.S. 


T are many roads along which mankind travels but 
' à they all lead to God, or Good, which is the Spiritual 
, Principle at the heart of the Universe, and the Grail Quest 
ma leads us there by the finding, the following, and becoming 
_ 2 Divinised Man or Master, and Wagner reveals this road t 
` wthrough the medium of the stage. Such uses of the theatre 
t the only legitimate one, for is not the object of all evolution 
w kad the children of the Supreme to their consummation, 
bat goal that is the Archetype of their being ? 
One must at the outset suggest that this Grail story be 
-qusidered as not peculiarly Christian in essence or essentials. 
Wagner himself desires this attitude, for he writes: 


Not one of the most affecting, not one of the most distinctive 
ayhs belongs by right of generation to the Christian spirit . . 
it bis inherited them from the purely human intuitions of earlier 
ines, and merely moulded them to fit its own peculiar tenets. 


(ne might suggest that these myths were inherited from 
te purely super-human intuitions however. lf we do 
wt adopt this viewpoint we will but make a kind of 
bedged-in prison house for truth. The great creeds, myths, 
wligions and philosophies of the world exist to lead men to the 
ttoreless world of Immortal Life and they should not become 
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limiting spiritual compartments that shut us in a kind 
religious circle, The great Founders of the faiths and phil 
sophies have Themselves always broken these walls, the 
walls that the followers of the Teachers have so otter 
built up. 

It is interesting to find that Wagner commenced the so 
of this drama to portray the struggles of the Indian Prine 
Siddartha, the Buddha-to-be, in his search for enlightenment, 
and it was only owing to the pressure of his patrons ad 
friends that he decided to alter it to the more likely tok 
accepted story of Parsifal or The Quest of the Holy Gral, 
What wonderful drama we might have had if he had adhere 
to his own original idea we must leave to the imagination i 
conjure up, though it is perhaps problematical whether Westen | 
music could give us a true musical “ body ” for the expressio . 
of the life of the noble Indian Prince. 

It is hinted by some students of Theosophy that He 
who is known asthe Master K.H., gave some assistance to 
Wagner whilst he was composing Parsifal, and Dr. Annie 
Besant, speaking upon the legend of Parsifal, after having 


heard the drama performed at Wagner’s own theatre a 
Bayreuth, says: 


Truly some of his phrases und cadences belong to the Den 


kingdom rather than to earth. They are echoes of the music of the 
Passion Devas. 


The composer himself writes thus after the first perfor 
mance at Bayreuth, in 1882: 


The influence of our surrounding optic and acoustic atmosphere 
bore our souls away from the wonted world; and the consciousness of 
this was evident in our dread at the thought of going back into that 
world. Yes, Parsifal itself has owed its origin and evolution to escape 
therefrom! Who can look, his lifetime long with open eyes and 
unpent heart, upon this world of robbery and murder organised and 
legalised by lying, deceit, and hypocrisy, without being forced to flee 
from it at times in shuddering disgust? Whither turns his gaze? 
Too often to the pit of death, But him whose calling and his fate 
have fenced from that, to him the truest likeness of the world itself 
may well appear the herald of redemption sent us by its inmost soul. | 
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itwill seem to him the guerdon of the sorrowful sincerity with which 
le recognised the wretchedness of the actual world of fraud, to be 
ale to forget it in this true dream image. 

Through the whole opera the nature of the thought going 
min the minds of the actors is portrayed in the music by a 
getial short form of expression called a Motif, but it is, in the 
wiers estimation, much wiser to follow Wagner’s own 
ance and not trouble at all about these erudite matters, but 
tt let the music affect us subconsciously as it were, and to 
fve all the attention to the story that is being unrolled —all 
tke is meant but to assist us to this comprehension. 

As the adventures of Parsifal and the other knights of the 
sry centre round the quest of the Grail, we will go direct to 
ite meaning of the Grail, and not spend time upon the 
symbols of it that are found in almost all the mystic literature 
nd ceremonials of the world. 

According to Theosophy, the Grail symbolises that inner 
gittual body of man that is with him through all his 
tperiences and lives as a human soul. Isabel Cooper-Oakley 
calls it: 

. that “Light Vesture” which is the garment veiling 


te divine mysterious Spirit . . . the first container of the Holy 
life of the Logos. 


Sometimes it is called the Divine Egg owing to its shape, 
te, In the case of advanced souls it is said to be an exceed- 
ugly heautiful object to look upon, ovoid in shape and 
‘ruscating with beautiful colours brought about with every 
| change in the consciousness of its owner. In more scientific 
i anguage it is called the causal body, as within it are stored 
. te results of the soul’s past experiences, which act as causes 

keiding the nature of its future lives. To see this body 
Tires the power to use inner sight, commonly called 
; thirvoyance and the end of the quest for the Grail results in 
| tan discovering and being conscious of that vaster world 
: Within himself, in which this Grail body lives and moves and 
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has its being, and this results in a true Sublimation of th 
Consciousness. 

As to the characters of the drama they should, I thint 
be considered as phases of but one soul and not as separa 
entities; this view I believe to be essential if we aret 
get the true and full value of the story, for within eat 
human soul all experiences exist either in latency orm 
potency. 

Further, although human forms and hurnan charactes 
form the personnel of the drama, we must at the outset realis 
that the experiences they undergo relate almost entirely i 
worlds above this physical one—hence we find that the Gri 
Castle is placed on a high mount and difficult of access, truy 
symbolical of inner-world heights and experiences. 

Parsifal {translated the word means: simple fool} r 
presents the Love or Christ Principle in man and in ik 
Cosmos, and this Divine Principle is not at all peculiari 
Christian. This Christ Principle, or as I prefer to calli 
Love Principle, exists in all forms of self-conscious Ite 
and in all ages and in all worlds. Our drama is therefor 
a story of the Christing or Perfecting of man—the gestation, 
birthing and flowering of the love nature in man. Le 
us not make the mistake of regarding our story as justa 
fantasy, a poetic idea and so on. This story of the Grails 
but the particular garment in which the true life of the souls 
presented to us. 

Keeping the universal aspect of the story ever clearly in 
mind, we will proceed to consider the particular presentatios 
Wagner offers us in this, his last music-drama. 

Writing of the Grail knights he says: 


The meaning of the King of this company of Knights we sought 
in the true sense of the word “ King,” as the head of the race, end 
chosen as such to be the defender of the Grail; no distinction from the 
rest of the Knights must he bear, save that of the mystic significance 
of the high function which was reserved for him alone, and of the 
weight of suffering which none but himself could gauge. 
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The Grail Brotherhood was an actual association of men 
ad women organised for the purpose of serving humanity as 
sual knights. More or less withdrawn from the ordinary 
wter activities of the world, they were the custodians of and 
the disseminators of spiritual knowledge in an age of spiritual 
dkness and ignorance. Teaching mankind that there are 
worlds beyond this physical one and that a knowledge of these 
welgs was possible and certain for such as would undergo 
ike necessary discipline and training, they kept open the 
nhod of treading that ancient narrow way that leads more 
quickly to a conscious experience of our immortality. Ever 
hve there been these private schools where training was 
wailable for the neophyte who wished to serve his fellows in 
adeeper and more lasting way than the more general presenta- 
ion of spiritual matters makes available, leading in the end 
shas been indicated, to Initiation into the first hand know- 
lige of God and His ways with men. 

Our drama is the story of the struggles and progress of 
wh a pupil, and we must endeavour to raise our consciousness 
ic levels somewhat above conventional religious life if we are 
wunderstand and respond to the life within the precincts of 
te Grail Castle. It is in these precincts that the opening act 
dthe drama is set. To be in these regions at all means that 
ie consciousness has awakened to higher levels of soul 
aperience than is at present normal in humanity. 


Act I 


Act ] reveals to us the first stage of this super-human 
smerience. It is here that Parsifal has awakened to sym- 
why for fellow suffering. Let us bear in mind that Parsifal 
Sadeeper strata of the life of Amfortis, the Grail King. He 
k the Christ-child coming to birth, after many pangs and 


druggies in the life and heart of the King. True in its 
10 
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symbology, it is day-dawn on the slopes of the Mount cak! 
Montsalvat {Mount of Salvation}. We see Gurnemanz rousy 
the sleeping esquires to hear what they can of the celesti 
music emanating from the Castle heights and bids them offe] 
their hearts’ gratitude that they can hear some of it. Gumi 
manz, who musically plays a very large part in th 
drama represents the intellect, though intellect devoted bj 
the service of the Grail. He is not the type of server tha| 
urges us to fiery deeds but rather is he that ordered type w| 
classify as those who live the daily round. It is within te 
body of the King, Amfortis, that most of the battle of the sel 
is waged at this stage of the drama. Amfortis is like tej 
natural man of St. Paul’s philosophy, and is the son of Titus| 
the Founder of this Order of Knights and the builder of tt] 
Grail Castle. Titurel is certainly a mysterious character) 
kind of hovering cherub, he is never seen at any time duny 
the progress of the story but is only heard, instructing, urging; 


inspiring, like some Past Master behind the scenes of moril 
undertakings. 


Amfortis is a very great soul, being the King ot thy 
Brotherhood and the Keeper of the Castle, which Castes 
also the symbol of the body of man. He is suffering from: 
wound that all medicines have failed to heal, for it sa 
nature beyond the reach of mortal science or art. This is th 
great wound of humanity, for Amfortis symbolises every mas, 
and the wound is kept open by desires of all kinds, leaving! 
the souls of men restless, unsatisfied, full of yearnings for thsi 
and that and what not. Hence we find that all the gret! 
spiritual Leaders of mankind have ever taught Their pupi; 
to give up their desires for things that pass away, to kill ot 
attachment to temporary things, however beautiful, assuring: 
us that until we do this we can find no permanent restini 
place for our storm tossed hearts. They tell us, hor 
ever, that when we do leave these desires, that we wil 
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discover a garden of happiness within ourselves that will not 
fade away, and that we may rest in this garden after our 
wanderings into the world of passing things and thereby 
become continually re-created. 

The tragedy of Amfortis is that he has allowed one of 
the hallows, the sacred Lance, (emblem of the spiritual will) 
t be wrested from him. The Powers that test or examine 
man on his path to perfection are, in this story, centred in the 
Wack magician Klingsor. This character calls for quite 
gecial consideration, He personifies Anti-Christ or Mephis- 
toheles, and is a most powerful character, and the opposing 
dement in the lives of the Knights. In the early stages of the 
sory he seeks to become a member of the Brotherhood, but 
Titurel, reading his heart, refuses him admission. This so 
enrages him, that he turns in the opposite direction and 
comes a mighty power to tempt the Knights from their 
gered tasks. By the great power of his awakened will in the 
world of the emotions and the mind (the glamorous, illusive 
world of appearances} he makes the desert to blossom as a 
far garden, peopling it with women of rarest loveliness and 
flowers of marvellous beauty, and many of the neophytes 
sueumb to his enchantments. But who is Anti-Christ, and 
what is his mission in a beneficent Cosmos ? In the truest and 
kepest sense we might regard him as the Cosmic Tester or 
fuaminer, the personification and embodiment of matter and 
irm—that feminine or matter aspect of the Cosmos with all 
is allurements for the senses. This office should be one 
wielded by the high Gods alone, and when ordinary man 
comes ranged on this side, he sometimes, and at first almost 
unconscious to himself, becomes a Black Magician. 

Klingsor, using the female character, Kundry, as his 
bait, tests Amfortis and he succumbs to her blandishments. 
We now hear wild music in the orchestra announcing the 
apreach of Kundry, who has ridden from Arabia on a 
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magical horse with balsam for the King’s wound. Sure} 
this magical horse is a symbol of the astral body d 
man that can travel hither and thither over the ear 
with the speed of lightning, like Puck in Shakespeare: 
Midsummer Night's Dream. In Kundry we find one d 
the most fascinating studies in this drama. She is; 
blend of many material forces. Neither moral or immoral it 
herself but unmora}, she is a tool for any will stronger tha 
her own and can become a snare to any not strong enough t 
resist her. In her normal state she is a humble servantin 
the Grail Castle precincts, but when under the hypnotic spt 
of Klingsor, she can be a vital power in the service of evil, 
Exhausted, she falls to the ground as Amfortis is brougk 
in on a litter. She offers the balsam she has brought ani 
Amfortis thanks her and passes on. Some of the esquits 
suspect her of some evil intent, but Gurnemanz relates hox 
she has always served them, travelling on her airy steed and 
keeping in touch with the Order laboring in other lands, ant 
never asking reward or thanks. Gurnemanz has not the 
intuition to see the dangerous aspect of Kundry that the 
esquires sense. When they suggest to him that she is: 
sorceress and a heathen, he remarks that she is but expiating 
the sins of a former life by good works that assist the 
Brotherhood. This is a very interesting remark showings 
that Wagner believed in the doctrine of re-incarnation. We 
know by his letters that he found much solace in this doctrine 
It was when Amfortis went forth to fight Klingsor, the 
Order’s enemy, that he fell to the wiles of Kundry. Hypnotis 
ed and transfigured by the magician into a woman of appalling 
beauty, Amfortis becomes entranced by her charm and whils 
in this state the lance, symbol of the spiritual will, fell from 
his hands, Klingsor secured it and straightway inflicted the 
terrible unhealing wound. The same shaft that was Amfortis 
protector, became, in the hands of Klingsor, the cause of all 
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his woe, revealing the fact that power can be used for good or 

, Ù though in itself it may be neither. 
i Though for the time Amfortis has lost the sacred spear, 
the Chalice or Grail still remains to him, but it is more as a 
mssive cup into which the Divine Life flows. He cannot 
ww in his own person actively control and have dominion 
wer the forces he has to use. The desire nature has blos- 
wmed into an open wound and each time he draws down the 
Divine Power in fulfilling his sacred office as King, the wound 
beaks out and bleeds afresh, causing an intense agony from 
which there seems no respite at all. He begs and prays 
br relief and is often sorely tempted to abandon his duties 
dlogether, so great are his sufferings. It is only the 
Swndless Voice of his inmost Self, that resistless power that 
vill brook no final rest until its redemptive work is completed, 
tht prevents him abandoning his work. This voice is that 
"testless tyrant ™ that Mr. Krishnamurti speaks of, that will 
took no final failure or defeat. Ft is the God within man, 
wer prodding the weary toiler on to the terrorless heights of 
bis own divinity. Most fortunately no woe, no agony of man 
sin vain, however often it may appear to be so to our limited 
wnses and knowledge. Every woe, every cry of the outer 
man on the Path is a growing pain preceding the mystic 
dih of the Christ Child within the Temple of the body. 
All the garments of the soul must be purified and made 
mong ere the unspeakable mystery of the Resurrected 
Consciousness may be fully unveiled within us. ‘ Ye must be 
born again,” the Christ said. Gurnemanz relates how Amfortis 
payed for some token of redemption how the Grail glowed 
with Divine splendour, how a vision was seen of One, saying: 

Through pity knowing, the stainless Fool, 
Wait for him, my chosen one. 

We then see a wounded swan struggling and a youth 
with bow and arrows dragged on to the scene by some of the 
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esquires—it is Parsifal. He is severely reprimanded fy 
wounding the swan, but seems unconscious of the cruelty a 
his act until Gurnemanz points to the broken wing, the 
blood-stained plumage, the closing eyes. This awakens sub 
pity within him that he straightway breaks the bow ani 
flings the arrows away, which incident reminds us ofa 
similar one described by Sir Edwin Arnold in The Light of 
Asia, where the cousin of Prince Siddartha has wounded: 
flying swan which falls into the garden at their feet: 


Then our Lord laid the swan’s neck beside his om 
smooth cheek 

And gravely spake . . . “the bird is mine, 

By right of mercy and love’s lordliness. 

For now I know by what within me stirs, 

That I shall teach compassion unto men 

And be a speechless world’s interpreter, 

Abating the accursed flood of woe, 


Not man’s alone” . . . So our Lord Buddh 
Began his works of mercy. 


This love or pity in Parsifal is akin to the requirement fo 
the first Initiation. 

Gurnemanz at first thinks this youth a great simpleton 
for he knows neither his name, his father, nor whence he 
came, but remarks: “I had many names but remember none 
of them.” He remembers his mother Herzeleide, and that 
they lived in the forest. Kundry, who has been attentively 
watching and listening, tells them that his father Gamuret was 
killed in battle and that his mother brought him up ignorant 
of arms for fear she would lose him also. He learned to make 
bows and arrows for himself however, and lured by the sight 
of “glittering men on beautiful animals” followed them, 
fighting all in his path. Kundry now informs him that his 
mother is dead, and this awakens such grief and fury in 
his breast that he swoons away. This grief for his mother 
is important, as it is another seed that is to grow into a 
saving virtue within him, being akin to his pity for the 
slain swan. 
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Gurnemanz now has a faint idea that this simple boy 
might be the promised Deliverer, and he decides to see if the 
Grail will permit him to witness a ceremony. Parsifal asks 
what to Gurnemanz is a simple, artless question. “ Who is 
the Grail?” Parsifal enquires and Gurnemanz replies: 


That may not be told, but if you are chosen to serve it, this 
nowledge will not be concealed to you. And see! I think I have 
reognised you aright! 


They are moving towards the Temple, drawn by the 
Grail no doubt. Continuing, Gurnemanz says: 


The pathway to the Grail leads not through the land, nor could 
anyone find it save he whom the Grail directs. 


These remarks indicate that they are not speaking of 
earthly things and that it is the higher Self, not the mortal 
elt, that chooses the Soul’s eventual destiny. 

There is an interesting innovation by Wagner at this 
pint. By a stage device the scenery moves and we see as a 
moving picture, the trackless ways to the ethereal world of 
the Grail. There is further evidence of Wagner’s intention 
that we consider the incidents here as occurring in some 
super-physical state of consciousness, for Parsifal remarks: 

i hardly step, and yet I seem already far. 

Gumemanz replies: 

My son, here time and space are one. 

Wagner says of this moving scene: 


The unrolling of the moving scene, however artistically carried 
at, was emphatically not intended for decorative effect alone, but, 
uder the influence of the accompanying music, we were, as ina 
vate of dreamy rapture, to be led imperceptibly along the trackless 
ways to the Castle of the Grail; by which means at the same time, 
is traditional inaccessibility to those who are not called, was drawn 
inte the domain of dramatic performance. 


This being “called” does not mean that any are shut out, 
tut rather that any who have reached a certain stage of 
evolution automatically become conscious of the world of the 
Grail, and that none do until this stage zs reached. 
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Again and again does Amfortis almost despair of bein, 
able to fulfil his office, surrounded though he be by his 
Knights, those servers who are really but personified parts 
his own nature—the powers he has acquired by his pay 
efforts. During the wonderfully staged scene called: Th 
Grail Scene, Gurnemanz leads Parsifal in to the Temple 
saying to him: 


Now pay attention; and if you are simple and pure, let m 
see what knowledge and wisdom may be given to you. 


We see Parsifal, a stranger in the temple, standing by 
the door, silently watching the proceedings prior to th 
celebration of the Eucharist. I think we might reasonably 
understand that with Wagner the value of the celebration ú 
the Eucharist on the stage lies in its symbology and te 
sacredness and vital power of his music, which should als 
be regarded as an integral part of the ceremony, and not jus 
an accompanying texture of beautiful sound. Further, on 
must also presume that he has not left instructions that the 
parts of Amfortis and Parsifal must be performed by ordained 
clergy only. In the case of Amfortis especially, this would 
make an almost insuperable barrier owing to the difficulty 4 
always securing a priest with sufficient musical ability to 
take the part. 

Amfortis in agony prays, that he may die and his father 
fulfil the office, when his “covering cherub,” his highest 
Self, gives the urge, and from behind the scenes we hear the 
voice of the aged Titurel singing: 

My son, Amfortis, wilt thou fulfil thine office ? 

Followed by: 


Entombed live I by the Saviour's grace, 
Too feeble am I now to serve Him, 
Thou, serving could’st atone thy fault, 
Reveal the Grail ! 


The last words: “reveal the Grail” seem like a command - 
from God and are akin to Christ’s appeal or command 6 - 
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bis disciples: “Feed my lambs.” By a supreme effort 
Amfortis raises the Chalice and the Divine Life flows down 
amidst blinding light and the Chalice glows with a crimson 
radiance. He blesses the elements and all the Knights partake, 
and from an invisible choir we hear the theme of the Love- 
feast sung. This scene becomes full of interest when we 
consider that Parsifal is the new birth that has been germi- 
ming in the person of Amfortis “ growing up as a tender 
jlnt”—a visible revelation of the saying: we are sown in 
weakness. At the moment of the great agony of Amfortis 
we see Parsifal clasp his own heart, as if stricken numb and 
dumb and soon after this an interesting corroboration of the 
limiting power of the lower or ordinary mind is shown to us, 
fot Gurnemanz returns and asks Parsifal if he understands 
what Ke has seen. He shakes his head but places his hands 
tp his heart, whereupon Gurnemanz angrily remarks: 

You are after all then nothing but a fool . . . get out 
here, go your own way. 

And unceremoniously he drives him out of the Temple. It 
s not the lower mind that recognises the Divine within man. 

This incident brings the first act to its close. 


(To be concluded) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL DELINEATION 
OF THE 
INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL CHARACTER 
OF 
MADAME H, P. BLAVATSKY 


Mrs. WESTON of Brooklyn, N.Y., on March 18th, 1878, holdingin 
her left hand a letter of Mad. Blavatsky to Dr. Bloede, of Brooklyn, 
being, of course, perfectly ignorant of the person by whose writin 


she was going to be impressed, after holding the letter for a while, 
addressed the following remarks: 


Her first impression was that of “a strong, fiery magnetism‘ 
which caused a thrill through her whole system. The first strog 
influence was noticed in the frontal region, particularly in the middie 
line, through which it “ran down like lightning,” showing an equi 
intense activity of the intellectual faculties. The moral faculties, 
though well developed, were found in quiet almost out of proportion. 
The particular remarks of the Psychometrist were: 


Intellectual faculties all alive. Temperament very fine ani 
balanced by intellect. 

Intuition, comparison, eventuality and language extremely active 
Excellent talker and writer. Wonderful memory. 


Excitability very great, high nervous temperament. Critical 
linguist. 


Ideality large. Refinement. Love of the beautiful in nature 
and art, 


Sublimity large. Takes lofty, broad views of things. Ver 
aspiring. Generalising and particularising alike. Analysis strong. 


Benevolence gives a peculiar impression. One time she may do 
wonderful things, at another be very severe. Benevolence not 
general; no general lover of mankind, but apt to adore some folks, 
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Conscientiousness large. Perfectly just. Rates justice higher 
than generosity. Is very critical, suspicious in many cases. Has not 
the common “ charity ". 


Hope strikes as very singular. Looking out for the unexpected. 
Attempts reaching after the boundless. Her heroes are gods. 


Self-esteem sufficiently good. Criticises herself. Inclined to 
isten to marked favorites; to others she would say, “ What is the 
we of asking you ?” 


As restless as a tossed sea, but keeps a calm and braced 
exterior, 


Firmness large. Very independent, too much so to give general 
alistaction. Does not want to attract all, but likes to attract single 
mes. She lacks common female attraction, only for a few select ones. 


A queer moral head. A certain amount of spirituality, then 
yeriectiy sceptical again. Cannot rely on herself; sometimes would 
tn all overboard. Idealises, spiritualises, poetises everything. 


Reverence large. Sees God in everything; through Nature and 
Ken too. Here a divided action again, but guided by real respect. 


Abbrobativeness large, Cut by censure, but not afraid of it, 
probation of those she loves most gratifying to her, but it must 
ome from a high position. 


Is fond of the richest garb; taste for grand and peculiar styles. 
but if she cannot have it, she does not care for it at all. 


Is exceedingly patriotic, but rather for principles than country. 
Rica] io the top in regard to general government. Is, however, 
with all her democracy a born aristocrat. 


dn the awor part of the head, there is a general fulness, but in 
wivity the anterior part is much predominant, 


love. Has no general love for children, but would love her own; 
fr the faculty is not wanting. 


_ Friendship, more ideal than real. Has a high standard of 
iendship. Admits but afew. Is not a promiscuous friend. 


Susceptible of strong connubial love. Tenacity in it. Apt to 
Waliss. No excitement of this power extant. 


Reustance, combativeness, sharp and quick. Destructiveness too 
tarp for comfort. Not revengeful, but very indignant. 


Secretiveness large. Likes to keep to herself. 


Caution. No luve of cunning, but extremely guarded. Anxious 
x fo be betrayed. 
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AN EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL ASIA 


A VERY interesting account appears in recent issues of The Saturdaj 
Evening Post (U.S.A.) of the expedition in 1928 of the Amena: 
Museum of Natural History. The efforts of the Expedition to gj 
away from China to the Gobi Desert reads like a Gilbert and Sullive| 
opera! It was held up for about two years owing to the contusy’ 
wars in China and deserting generals, one of whom with unlimite 
men and modern artillery besieged a tiny walled city for 89 days wih 
out reducing it! Brigands, soldiers really, found they were destroyig 
the goose that laid the golden egg by too freely robbing everyone,a 
they had “ liaison bandits ” who made contracts with the travellers 
pass through their areas. Eventually the Expedition got awy 
without being charged too heavily, seeing they had rifles andi 
machine gun. There were 17 men altogether, including servants, a 
for the six months they were to be away they carried packed on ther 
125 camels and in a fleet of cars, 4,000 gallons of gasoline, 100 gallus 
of oil, 2 tons of flour, 1 ton of sugar, thousands of pounds of rice at 
other food. Nothing could be obtained in Mongolia except some gam: 
and an occasional sheep. The boxes were used on the return joura: 
for carrying fossils and as the camel conveniently sheds its winte 
wool, that was gradually pulled off and used for packing ! 


On a previous visit the expedition explored the Central ant 
z Western Gobi Desert, north of the Altai Mts., and found it a desolste 
i enough waste, but underneath a veritable treasure house packed with 
a unknown riches which “ revealed a new volume in the history of tt 
earth.” They found Central Asia the oldest continuously dry landi 
the world, having remained so since the middle of the Age of Reptile. 
Also that this plateau was the mother of the continental life of Europ 
and America—a sort of paleontological incubator where great group 
of reptiles and mammals started and spread to other parts of te 
world. Mongolia had been inhabited by primitive humans who my 
have given rise to the Stone Age culture. 


The skeletons of the dinosaurs and their eggs which were discover 
ed had lived 10 or 15 million years ago. The party found, too, the only 
skulls in the world of the oldest true placental mammals. They wer 
tiny creatures about the size of a rat and were Nature’s first attempt to 
produce higher types than the cold-blooded dinosaurs. There came 
to light as well the skull and legs of the Baluchitherium, the larges 
mammal—a nightmare beast 24ft. long, 13ft. high at the shoulders and 
able to reach branches 22ft. above the ground. Even in those fy ` 
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days there had been mosquitoes, with suckers! Another even larger 
skeleton of a beast was found for which there is no name at present. 


“Nature has put a very definite check upon size,” writes the 
Expedition’s leader, Mr. R. C. Andrews. “If an animal grows too 
large it cannot move about readily enough to obtain sufficient food. 
Neither can it adapt itself to any radical change of conditions, such as 
timate, which affects food supply. The inevitable result is the 
atinction of the species. Baluch browsed on leaves from the upper 
breaches of the trees, like a giraffe. When conditions changed and 
the forests began to disappear he and all his large relatives died 
kouse they could not get enough to eat. He never got to America, 
for he was much too big. Neither did he reach Europe. Central 
Asia and Northern India appear to have been his playgrounds.” 


Another extraordinary creature was the titanotherium, resembling 
a rhinoceros but not directly related. They became extinct many 
millions of years ago and have no modern representative. “Its skull 
is concave and shaped like a Western stock saddle, the occipital ridge 
corresponding to the cantle and the nasal bones to the pommel. The 
fused nasals project straight up at right angles to the skull and swell 
into eu bulbous ends. He carried his nose in the air if ever an 
animal did, 


Other discoveries were the jaw and teeth of a giant pig called 
entelodon which had tried to imitate a flesh-eating animal, several 
remarkable types of rhinoceros, one quite new to science with a. 
skull like an enormous weasel. The Expedition was surprised not 
to find any samples or remains of the five-toed horse, but the great 
jaws of a species of mastodon gave them quite a thrill. 


By the lime their exploration was finished they had 90 cases of 
fossils, 10,000 archaeological specimens, the geologist had discovered 
half-a-dozen new formations, and the topographer had mapped 3,000 
wiles of blank space on Mongolia’s map, A risky and adventurous 
drive back and they were once more in Peking, well content with the 
results of their work. 

J. R. 


THE ADELAIDE STAR CAMP 


BRIDGEWATER—the first Australian Camp. We were glad to be 
there, glad that life's winding ways had made it possible to be there. 
Gd to think that in common with the palms of Adyar, the oaks of 
Opi, and the pines of Ommen, our beautiful white gums are also to 
dare in the glory of the Lord, becoming revealed in our own home land. 
By and by, at Life's eventide, we shall associate in sacredness the 
re and Christ, the banyan and Buddha, the white gums and 
naji. 


# + + + + 
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Although an infant compared to the big camps at Ommen and Oii 
our gathering was important as being the first of its kind to be hei: 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Through it we have learned much the: 
will make next year’s camp a much greater success and worthyd 
Krishnaji’s presence among us, for which we confidently hope. fh 
attendance was about 65 at the beginning, but this steadily increase 
and reached its maximum at the evening campfire, which was lighe 
by Prof. Wood to the tune of Samskrt verses, which he afterwards 
explained were not prayers to a deity, but were descriptions of a te 
yogi or man who has attained union, whose family consists ofa 
people, whose bed is the earth, whose clothing is space, and whos 
food is the divine wisdom. Afterwards Krishnaji’s latest tals 
from Adyar were read and were followed by some minute 
of intense silence ere members rose to carry away these things a 
ponder them in their hearts. At the conclusion Prof. Wood said 
would not close the camp because though camps might be opened thy 
should never be closed, lest we should fail to carry away wilhs 

-the understanding of life which we gained there. 
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FORMULA FOR AN EVER-BURNING LAMP!!! 


EEES PIE oT ETE SETET ALES EEE 


RiFlour of Sulphur, Calcined Alum 


Mix both well together in a baked clay [pof}, Put a similar pi, 
mouth down on top fof] the first pot, and lute them well tog ether 
with} clay and cowdung. Set the pot in wihich isj the mixture upa 
:a strong glowing [fire| of charcoal. The result is the sublim‘ ation}d 
the sulphur; it will rise in vapor i'n the] upper pot and condense inte 
a s'olid} mass. When the lower pot has b‘ecome} glowing hot about 
an hour and q{uarter} all is sublimed, remove the pot fro‘ m the) fire 
-and let it grow cold. Then brfeak the] upper pot, remove the 
sublimed [{mass,] triturate it to a fine powder in a s{mai!i mortar. To 
this powder add ; as mf{uch| by weight of clear [anhydrous] 

{and! triturate the whole to a fine powder. Then put the whole int 
a flat glass or [ jer and cover it with highly rectified [spirits] d 
wine or alcohol. Set the dish in [a wermejd bath over a coal fir 
„and slowly evap" orate{ the spirits. When the mass runs pasty [kke] 
thick lead, take a little for a test and put fit} upon a piece of glowing 
hot copper sheet. [If] this proof runs like wax and does not f smoke! 
then it is done, but if it smokes then |again} put in the spirit and 
evaporate as [before] and repeat this so often until no [smojke arises 
from the test. Now this product [is realdy. Now make a wick, thick 


3 À paper found amongst H. P. B's MSS. Bianks and brackets indicate unreadable 
portions, badly torn. Words in Italics have been filled in by transcriber. 
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sal lill of French chalk, better of asbestos, [wind] it ali about 
vith silk thread. {Tajke the prepared mass and put it into a [ 
sg glass vessel and put in the [ | and let the glass vessel 
dd 24f jin a hot sand bath. Now take out the [ J, put it 
into a suitable strong glass [disjh so that it rises a little above the 
w [ ] pour the incombustible sulphur mass {into the} lamp, put 
1 he amp in hot sand fand j keep it there until the sulphur mass meets 
i wd envelopes the wick. Light this prepared lamp and put it ina. 
quet place, and it will burn ever, ever, ever. 


JOHAN TRITHEIM, 
| Prince Abbott of Spanheim, Germany.. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


lt ig difficult to appreciate the immensities of space, but a smal! book 
umed Eos by Sir J. H. Jeans, does convey something of it. One. 
des not realise, as he points out, that our sun is one of a family 
umring thousands of millions. Then there is the tremendous 
masses of star-material known as “spiral nebule,” one of which 
mtans enough material to make one thousand million suns. And 
atleast about two million spiral nebule can be seen with the aid of the 
WW inch telescope at Mount Wilson—and it can penetrate only a little 
my into space. It is thought that what is thus seen is about a 
thousand millionth part of the whole! 


£ * * * # 


Some of the largest telescopes in the Southern Hemisphere are 
wy erected in South Africa in order to study “ “double stars”. A 
yung American Astronomer writing in The Outspan describes what 
ese actually are. The study of them started as far back as 1779, 
dough they had been noted 200 years earlier. It takes time and 
atiexce to decide whether double stars are true binaries—i.e., 
me revolving about the other. Then their orbit has to be deter- 
ana, requiring involved mathematics to settle what it is. Know- 
‘eye of these binary stars “contributes to the efforts of astronomers 
bind distances, mass, age, temperatures, etc., of stars, and in this 
wy adds to our total conception of the universe which completely 
umounds our own little solar system, although at great distances. 
Te mathematical theories and applications developed to solve the 
moblems of double stars and of similar movements have proved of 
mstimable use to the physical scientist in modern research into the 
temel structure of atoms. The electrons and nuclei within the 
doms obey precisely the same laws and formule as those obeyed by 
Ùir gigantic brothers of the celestial universe.” 


+ + + * * 
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Professor Sir Edgeworth David has been in Australia to study fy. 
sils contained in the rocks near Adelaide, S. A. and approximately abort 
600,000,000 years old. It was an “older assemhlage of normal lif 
than any age which had hitherto been discovered in any part of th 
fossils, Sir Edgeworth said, were very much disturbed and 
crushed through extensive movements of the earth’s crust, and it was 
hoped better specimens would be found in the less disturbed Flinders 
Range area. in the Beaumont quarries at Teatree - Gully the mc 
contained a great abundance of the remains of lobster-like animak 
which grew to about a foot in length. They were closely allied to the 
modern King crah. Several of the limbs, head, shield, and tracesd 
the eyes of these remarkable Crustacea had been found, almost enoud 
to recast the essential portions of these extinct creatures, which iw 
their time appear to have dominated the earth. Zoologists wer 
thrilled to find that creatures so high in the scale of animal life were 
in existence at the extremely remote period of time when the lime 


stones and quartzites of Mount Lofty and Flinders Ranges were bein 
deposited. 


Pee eee es 


2 * + * + 


Once more is occultism justified. Prof. Rinne of the Leipsy 
University has declared that stones live. Taking crystals as a 
example, he showed that numerous processes which we know exist 
only in living substances can be observed in an analogous manner is 
inarganic matter . . . Modern science has found a way to uncove 
this secret by using Röntgen rays. Crystals show a number ģ 
symptoms which closely resemble what is called nutrition, breathing 
age and death in human beings. They eject and absorb steam an 
carbonic acid. Not only crystals, but hard rocks like granite, afters 
time, show signs of age. They finally break up and dissolve int 
sand, which means that they have actually died. 
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* * + * * 


In The Atlantic Monthly recently there was an extraordinary tale 
of a man who from his boyhood was interested in insects, ani 
especially in bees . . . He studied not only their habits but their 
psychology. He concluded that on their job as producers k honey 
they were far from being as efficient as they might 
He thought they devoted far too much time and strength and honey 
to making wax, that their habit of swarming was very disturbing to 
industry and that they raised far too many drones. He set about 
curing these defects and, most extraordinary to tell, he did it. As 
the result of his studies he made boxes from which the honey could be 
removed without disturbing the bees and without destroying the 
combs, and which were contrived with such knowledge and precision 
that they actually regulated the habits of the bees, diminished and 
controlied the number of drones, and made it possible to avoid the 
age-long practice of swarming. This remarkable man, Lorenz 
Lorraine Langstroth, discovered that bees would accept suggestions if 
properly conveyed to them, By his hives, which are now used by 
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we-keepers all over the world, the production of honey per bee has 
ben greatly increased X 


Evidently duration of habit is nothing when the clock strikes to 
denge it and a mind comes along that can show how. 


+ + + * * 


The broad-minded Editor of The Outlook comments on Harvey 
(Higgins article on THE NEW MORALITY in the No. of January 
1, 1929, and says: “ Mr. O'Higgins is trying earnestly and sincerely 
io interpret life as he sees it, and is attempting to bridge the 
tevitable gap between generations. 


The article deals with the “new freedom of sex morality among 
he younger generation,” so alarming to the older generation. But 
iere is no cause for alarm, unless: 


“You are like Bryan and believe that man is an imperfect creation 
sto is only sustained in virtue by the hand of his Creator, a kind of 
gineless marionette kept erect by the mystic wires that support him 
tom above . . . The hand that supports him may be withdrawn. 
.. . In his sinful desire to move independently . . . he may 
kek his connection with heaven and suffer another awful Fall. 


“But, if you see him with the eyes of reason, as an imperfect 
teature who has been some millions of years perfecting himself, what 
itere to worry about? . . . He has made his present morality 
himself and he will continue to alter and refine it. The power that 
nied him is inside him. If he should fall, he would pick himself up 
wit. The impulses that have brought him out of caves and savagery 
sill operate irresistibly within him, and he cannot turn against them 
ay more than the earth can refuse to revolve. 


“This revolt, which he sees chiefly as a feminine revolt, which has 
tmprarily disrupted the home, he attributes to the automobile; but 
te mdio is the instrument which is re-establishing the home, with 
ite aid of television, now in its infancy. In addition to this, there 


s man's urge for a home, and his need for love and shelter in 
bis shelter.” 


M. V. S. 
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REVIEWS 


Theosophy and the Fourth Dimension, by Alexander Horne, B.&. 
(The Theosophical Publishing House, London. Price 4s. 2d.) 


Mr. Horne is to be congratulated on giving us one of the most 
notable books of the year. The Preface outlines the scope as well as 
the importance of the study from the practical point of view, no 
matter what your calling may be, for it isa definite step in the 
expansion of consciousness. Then the various steps in the drill ot 
the lower mind is taken up, The four chapters are: Metaphysics; 
Occultism ; The Astral Plane; Mathematics, and the order as well as 
the handling of the substance of the chapters shows the wise teacher. 
The whole subject is presented thus in its most acceptable form. 


The metaphysics of the Planes of Nature, as touching only at on 
non-dimensional point, and that the atom on the apex of a cone, orat 
the angle of a cube, is most cleverly worked out and one can almatt 
watch his power to grasp mentally, grow upward. A part of this 
chapter is given to time as a fourth dimension, and here too we geta 
lucid and easily followed exposition. What we know of the “ passage 
of Time” thus becomes a gateway to Kala, Time as Duration, beyond 
sequence. Then one becomes the integration of all his past selves as 
H.P.B. pictures it,! and quoted by the author. It is this easy stert 
with a most formidable undertaking that makes the whole book the 
success that it is. 


Occultism, the second chapter, makes clear the use of the planes 
in consciousness. It explains the many forms of clairvoyance, and 
the new aspects of matter that it opens up. Mr. Horne certainly 
makes it all very believable, up to Akashic Records and prophecy. 


The third chapter, on the Astral Plane, correlates the accounts al 
seers like Bishop Leadbeater, with the Fourth Dimension ; also the 
researches of Occult Chemistry, which book he quotes on the magnify- 
ing power of astral vision. This section rationalises the most difficuli 
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prt of clairvoyance to the intellectuals. It is here too that “ the 
Mystery” of the Kingdom of Heaven heing within you, is made 
enderstandable, and we hope, acceptable, to the mind. 


Part Tof the chapter on Mathematics deals with visualising the 
Fourth Dimension. In part IJ it is shown that so far we have merely 
sen the boundaries of the tesseract. Now we are trained to fill in 
the space and see that a cube is but the three dimensional one of the 
stole tesseract. “We see that the base cube is but one end of the 
wseract, very much like the end-point ofa stick.” Then: “ But 
ampered to the more complete reality of the four-dimensional body 
reere picturing, the lesser reality of the cube vanishes into nothing- 
wss—a nothingness of three dimensions.” ‘The summation is nicely 
ubvleted on page 91; 


“a section through a line is a point, 
a section through a square is a line, 
a section through a cube is a plane, 
a section through a tesseract is a solid,” 


This will show the reader what a clear exposition the book gives 
da phase of the study. 


Lights and Shadows; Tales of Karma and Reincarnation. By 
Aimee Blech. Authorised Translation by Fred Rothwell. (The 
Thosophical Publishing House, London. Price 4s. 6d.} 


Tales from the French, smoothly translated and easy reading, 
these nineteen short stories illustrate the above laws of the higher 
lf very nicely. As ghost stories some would pass well; as a bit 
natural justice, forinstance, “The Punishment” is but too true. 
The tales are all taken from life, there is nothing concocted to make 
abit, that is why they are so readable. One is entertained and 
uimed at the same time. There is probably a large field of such 
ments to be harvested by various writers who know how to 
tale tale. 


life in Freedom, by J. Krishnamurti. (Special Indian Edition.) 
Me Star Publishing Trust, Eerde, Holland. Price Re. 1-2.) 


Those of us who cannot listen and think, are often quite able to 
vad end think, it is a matter of habit. So after a lecture by 
Í Krishnamurti, you see many quite confused, having not yet digest- 
the far-reaching effect of his statements. After a book like this, 
there one may {and does) stop and digest each statement, there is 
such clarity where before there was confusion. Krishnaji talks of 
lifton a transcendental plane, the intellect applies it to daily routine ; 
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he talks of a realm where grammar, nor speech, nor ritual nor cere 
mony is essential, and at once one is asked to be un-ceremonious, dis 
ordered, and out-of-tune. All he has ever said is come over tothe 
Realm {or Plane) where ceremonial is not, but only that what is. Bu 
still there is the ? till the printer may have no more in his font. 


Read Krishnamurti, read him till you know him. Read him til 
you are intimate with him and begin to call him Krishnaji. Then 
read him tiil you are at home with him; it is a most wonderful home; 
it is a most wonderful! realm; take him in to every part of your life, 
Then it becomes possible to realise that there is a big world thath 
is talking about that you have never yet visited. Go there if yo 
can. As no big baggage is taken by aeroplane, so in this flight lear 
all encumbrances. Even if they be called ceremonials, leave then 
behind, even passports are “unnecessary baggage”. “Give unit 


Caesar the things that are Caesar's.” So give to the “ Realm of Èr 
ternals ” aj] externals, 


In this book, as in all his books, Krishnaji makes clear tht 
simple other world of reality that he would fain have us wish to visit 
There are nine short essays in the book, each on a vital topic. Ik 
stresses LIFE. The purpose of life, be in love with life, are his title 
He lives strenuously: his topics are, happiness and desire, under 


standing, the search, stand in your own strength, the hidden well. He 
lives in duration; his topic is time. 


We wonder: why are we, where are we, what are we, whene 
and whither are we headed? Read Krishnaji. Re-read Krishnaji. 


Let Understanding be the Law, by J. Krishnamurti. (The Ster 
Publishing Trust, Eerde, Ommen, Holland. Price As. 3.) 


This booklet of 30 pp. is a selection of questions and Krishnaiis 
answers at the Star Camp, Ommen, in August 1928. The title gives 
the key to the idea round which the questions, or rather the answers, 
gathered. While the questions are very divergent, and often imperti 
nent, yet the answers all are a plea for understanding, for letting 
alone what one does not understand, for “ carrying on ” as far as one 
does understand so as to get an understanding as one proceeds. A 
careful analysis of the questions shows a strange stodginess in the 
minds of the questioners. What does it matter to anyone bit 
Krishnaji why he did or did not choose more than seven “ Disciples”. 
These are still round him, actively doing his bidding, and (or) waiting 
for orders. Is the questioner doing J. K’s. bidding? Not visibly. In 
view of Krishnamurti’s stirring appeals for freedom and originality, 
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thse who think themselves nearest him are in a great hurry to brand 
gmeone as heretic. The gist of this short collection of answers 
sems to be: Do your own thinking! Make your own judgments! 
Awaken your own understanding! In other words Krishnaji seems 
endeavour to awaken faculty, but not inculcate doctrine. 


The New Krishnaji, by E. A. Wodehouse. {Order of the 
Sar, Adyar.} 


In this little pamphlet of 15 pages we get a personal opinion from 
wt old friend and deep admirer of Krishnaji, on a matter that the 
athor himself admits on the first page is unessential. It is the 
miter of the inner relation of the Ego of J. Krishnamurti with the 
Krishnaji of the marvellously illuminating teachings and poetry. To 
Krishnaji himself it is not important, and not a matter of controversy, 
lut of course there are always some who can only see the form, and 
ley clamor for the “authority ” supporting the assertion, as they call 
i, Few see the indubitable truth in a statement, anyhow all truth 
auses a wrench, 


In this pamphlet Mr. Wodehouse bears witness to the changes he 
simself has observed in our great teacher, and as such it is sure to be 
it value to those whose doubts come uninvited. Some know an oak- 
tree before it bears a blossom, others have to wait till they have seen 
the gcorn on the tree, others have to wait till it has borne acorns 
mmy seasons, the doubter waits to see if it will bear acorns all its 
if. Then the doubter dies before the tree does, and he goes to his 
fave unconvinced, 


The Smithsonian Institution: Annual Report, 1927. Washington. 


This Institution is the largest private endowed foundation in the 
world, and is unique, inasmuch as it administers most of the scientific 
mearch of the United States Government. It is not supported by the 
walihy as it should, and is working up to the limit of its resources. 
The work of the Smithsonian remains however the last word in 
scientific discovery; and in this Report we have the usual resume of 
witk in a thousand fields, and only covering 145 pages. 


In the General Appendix, we get the meat of the year’s labor, for 
it lhe rest of the 580 pages we have a summing up of the world’s best 
work in all science. Most noteworthy are ‘‘ Accomplishments of 
Yodern Astronomy,” by C. G. Abbot, with 11 plates, answering the 
idlowing most interesting questions: How many stars are there and 
bw are they are ranged? How far away are the stars and how 
lage? What is the constitution, age, source of energy, temperature 
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etc, of a star?—Whither and how fast are they moving? Whe 


a man calmly says “300 million degrees of heat,” he cannot blames 
theosophist for also guessing. 


The “ Recent Developments of Cosmical Physics,” by J. H. Jeans 
and * The Evolution of Twentieth Century Physics,” by R. A. Millie, 
are the most interesting to the theosophist, for they show how closes 
the progressive thinkers in the field of science are approaching tk 
view-point of the Ancient Wisdom. In connection with this m 
should also mention the splendid article by J. F, Pompeckj, of Berlit 
University, on the question, “Is the Earth Growing Old?” Iti 
answered in the negative, with remarkable proofs and arguments, 


There is also Bird-lore; Gliding; Archwology; etc., for thos 
with other tastes. 


Notes on the Buffalo-Head Dance of the Thunder Gens of the fu 


Indians Bulletin 87. (Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithscnia 
Institution, Washington, 1928.) 


A small book of 94 pp. but interesting to those who see th 
immense value of these collections of fast disappearing rituals atc 
traditions and myths of a great continent and its original people. 


A, F. Knupss 


Water Treatments, Plain and Medicated, by Eric F. W. Powell. 
{The C. W. Daniel Company, London. Price 3s. 6d.)} 


Healers and those who are willing to try simple remedies im 
their ailments should find useful hints in this small book. Th 
author says that the keynote of his treatise is: Cleanliness-—" pur 


body, governed by a pure mind, is a wonderful combination; it isa 
expression of godliness in the flesh.” 


In the chapter on Water Treatment for the eyes we read: “itis 
claimed that constant lying has an effect on the muscles of the eye 
which interferes with the lens and causes astigmatism. I am no 
saying that every case of astigmatism is caused through telling 
untruths but this serves to show . . . that the mind 
plays a far more important part in our ailments than we imagine” 
A useful index to suggestions for treatment concludes the book, 
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Roope-Lekha (which may perhaps be roughly translated as “ Form 
ad Line”) is a new “Quarterly Journal of Indian Arts and Crafts,” 
There is a representative Editorial Board to control all matters 
rgerding publication. The magazine is beautifully gotten up and 
pitted at Delhi under the supervision of the famous Unkil brothers. 
The ideal of the venture seems to be to study all schools of art 
impartially and sympathetically and to “ facilitate the interchange 
nd elucidation of ideas and ideals which alone can guarantee a steady 
wdlution of Indian Art.” This first number augurs well for the value 
ai significance of the Quarterly. It has some fine articles from 
vél-known pens, and ten excellent reproductions of ancient and 
miem work, Everyone caring about and following the revival of 
it in India will do well to equip themselves with this fine work, 


ad apply for copies to the Board’s Office, Esplanade Road, 287, 
Delhi, India. 


R. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed in 
gearly number : 


The Four Great Initiations, by Ellen Conroy, M.A. (Rider & Co., 
inim); Indian Music and Its Instruments, by Ethel Rosenthal, 
RCM. (William Ruves, London); Voyage and Other Poems, by 
iror Hall (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England}; Spring Flowers, by 
fan Prasad Shastri (Printed by The Oriental Press, Shanghai, China) ; 
Yeo Measures in Astrology, by W. Frankland (L. N. Fowler & Co., 
lmdoa); The Path of Purity (Part II), by Pe Maung Tin, M.A. (The 
hird University Press, London); Water Treatment, by Eric F. W. 
Powell, Phys. B. (C. W. Daniel Com., London) ; Kamma, by Bhikkhu 
Sara (The British Maha Bodhi Society, London); Light and Colour 
nihe Medical World, by Dr. H. L. Sharma, M.D.H. (Sudarsham 
Pintig Works, Khuria); Light and Colour in Treating Consumption, 
lk. H. L. Sharma (The Pharmacy of Fine Forces, Khuria, U.P.) ; 
Cow in Constipation, by Dr. H. L. Sharma (M. Har Parshad Press, 
Ylindshahr); The American Dramatic Year Book, 1928-29. Edited by 
GW. Bishop (A. & E. Black, Ltd., London). 
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OuR EXCHANGES 


We acknowledge with many thanks the following: 


The Australian Theosophist (February), The Messenger (lie 
February), Theosophy tn S. Africa (February), News and Notes {tin 
The World’s Children (March). Teosofia (February}, The Caw 
Theosophist (February}, Light (March), La Revue Théosophique lela 
Bleu {February}, Theosophy in New Zealand (January, Febru), 
Indian Review (March), Modern Astrology (March}, The Hems 
(March), Ei Loto Blanco (February, March). 


We have also received with many thanks: 


The Meher Message (February, March}, The Beacon {Febra 
Theosofisch Maandblad (March), Pewarta Theosofie (March) i 
Horisont (February), Stri Dharma (March), Gnosi (January, Febran 
Theosophy in India (March), The Sind Herald (March}, The Blasay 
Press Bulletin (March), De Ster (March), Revista Teosofica (i 
(February), Theesophia (March), De Theosofische Beweging (Ms 
Prohibition (April), Bharata Dharma {March), The Cherag (i 
Telugu Samdchdr (March), Prohibition (April), The Vaccination Inu 
(March), Peace (April), The Bombay Scout (March), The Kop 
{April), Prabuddha Bharata {April}, The New Era (April). 
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NOTICE 


THEOSOPHICAL bookconcerns as well as individual subscribers 
kindly reminded, when sending lists of renewal of subscriptios 
the Manager at Adyar, to add the number and renewal notice of 
subscriber as this greatly facilitates the work and ensures correcta 

* * * * x 


Some misspellings in the April THEOSOPHIST which were 
looked : 


p. 11. hory for hoary. 

p. 12. principals for principles. 
p. 97. Hersrovits for Herkovits. 
p. 106. Shassa for Lhassa. 
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H. P. BLAVATSKY 


Books in Commemoration of the great H.P.B. 


Ra 
THE SECRET DOCTRINE. 3 Vols. with Index wl 
(Not sold separately) 


ON aA 


f 
| Vol. I: Cosmogenesis. 
; è Vol. II: Anthropogenesis. 
: 8 Vol. IIJ: Occult Instructions. 
; 4 and Index. 
i The Synthesis of Science, Religion and Philosophy. | 
i The most marvellous book of the age. The Magnum Opus of Theo- | 
; sophical literature. H.P.B.'s standard work. l 
i Isis UNVEILED. 2 Vols. with Index -Dl 
; (Not sold separately) 
l Vol. I: Science. 
i Vol. II: Theology. 
| A Master-key to the Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science and i 
Theology. 
The first literary production of the author. A stupendous cy clopædia | 
| of occult lore which cannot be found elsewhere, characterised by i 
all the vigour, vitality and charm of Madame Blavatsky. [Itis 
indispensahle to the critical student of her writiugs. 
THE KEY TO THEOSOPHY, with glossary and index „50l 
A clear exposition in the form of question and answer, of Ethics, Science | 
and Philosophy in the light of Theosophy. An excellent book for 
beginners in Theosophy and a complete compendium of the subject 
. THE THEOSOPHICAL GLOSSARY wae EA 
j A MODERN PANARION m bi 
A collection of 80 delightful, informative essays, 
i THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE, Paper ... Of 
: Cloth .. 14 
g Leather ... 31 
. Fragments chosen from the book of the Golden Precepts. 
t “One of the most remarkahle books in our Theosophical literature, 
k whether we consider its contents, its etyle, or the manner of its 
7 production.” —C. W. LEADBEATER. 
3 “A Mystic Pearl without Price.” l 
` ; PRACTICAL OCCULTISM AND OCCULTISM VERSUS THE OCCULT ARTS... EH 
R í Also contains Practical Suggestions for Daily Life. : 
4 NIGHTMARE TALES aw 24 
: A BLAVATSKY QUOTATION BOOK: Being an extract for each day of the 
x i ; year, compiled by Winifred A. Parley. Paper ... 1? 
4 $ j Cloth .. 18, 
= | 
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X THE WATCH-TOWER 


= Lotus Day, May 8th, was celebrated tere at 
z4yar at 8 a.m., as that is a cooler hour :han noon, 
:+ æ this time of the year. The excellent pictures of 
Miuvatsky and Col. Olcott which were rerently 
> nom France were placed on the das in the 
<an Hall, and round them were simple and pictures- 
~--vhons, mostly of multicolored and fragrant flowers, 
iam many pink and white Ietuses. After the 
-« an Indian song the Treasurer, Mr. Schwarz, 
; +e meeting and read the “ Executive Notice issued 
Meott on 17th April, 1892,” which runs as follows: 


WHITE LOTUS DAY 


At noon, on the 8th May, 1892, and on the same day in 
vietding year, there will be held a commemoration meeting 
- Yesdquarters, at which extracts from the Bhagavad-Gita and 

~; will be read and brief addresses made by the Chairman 

, °2and others who may volunteer. 


s dole of food will be given in her name to the poor 
an: -A Adyar and their families. 


` Tæ flag will be half-masted from sunrise until sunset, 
: avertion Hall decorated with’ White Lotus flowers. 


“ombers living outside Madras can arrange for their food 
-4 tothe Recording Secretary at least one week in advance. 


ihe undersigned recommends to all Sections and Branches 
“t the world to meet annually on the Anniversary Day, and, 
* ample, unsectarian, yet dignified way, avoiding all slavish 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


HITE Lotus Day, May 8th, was celebrated here at 
Adyar at 8 a.m., as that is a cooler hour than noon, 
especially at this time of the year. The excellent pictures of 
Madame Blavatsky and Col. Olcott which were recently 
received from France were placed on the dais in the 
Headquarters Hall, and round them were simple and pictures- 
que decorations, mostly of multicolored and fragrant flowers, 
among them many pink and white lotuses. After the 
singing of an Indian song the Treasurer, Mr. Schwarz, 
opened the meeting and read the “ Executive Notice issued 
by Col, Olcott on 17th April, 1892,” which runs as follows: 


WHITE LOTUS DAY 


l. At noon, on the 8th May, 1892, and on the same day in 
each succeeding year, there will be held a commemoration meeting 
at the Headquarters, at which extracts from the Bhagavad-Gitd and 
light of Asia will be read and brief addresses made by the Chairman 
of the meeting and others who may volunteer. 


2. A dole of food will be given in her name to the poor 
fishermen of Adyar and their families. 


3. The flag will be half-masted from sunrise until sunset, 
and the Convention Hall decorated with White Lotus flowers. 


4. Members living outside Madras can arrange for their food 
by applying to the Recording Secretary at least one week in advance. 


5. The undersigned recommends to all Sections and Branches 
throughout the world to meet annually on the Anniversary Day, and, 
in some simple, unsectarian, yet dignified way, avoiding all slavish 
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adulation and empty compliments, express the general feeling y 


loving regard for her who brought us the chart of the climtiy; 
Path which leads to the summits of Knowledge. 


(Src.}) H. S. Oxcort, 
President, TS. 
m 
Mr. C. Ramaiya then chanted in Samskrt from ie 
Bhagavad-Gita, and Miss H. Veale read from The Lights 
Asia. There are still two people at Adyar who kre 
H. P.B., Rao Sahab Soobbiah Chetty and Mr. Ranga Redi 
Mr. Schwarz called upon the former to tell us something 
his recollections of the great co-founder of the T.S. kk 
related two little unpublished incidents, both of which shows 
how keen she was to draw people into some knowledge of th 
Masters she served so devotedly. Mrs. Ransom then pai 
tribute to the memory of H.P.B. pointing out how she hg 
sung the true song of the T.S., and the great theme she # 
would last for all time throughout the existence of the Society 
Mr. G. R. Venkataram spoke on behalf of the young The 
sophists and said that for the younger generations the presen - 
President had been the great exponent of Theosophy, w 
what struck them most about H. P. B. was her courage to face 
alone the obloquy of the world. Mr. Schwarz called to miti | 
ether splendid members of the T.S. who had passed awa į 
since last May—among whom were Bro. J. R. Aria, stil’ 
greatly missed; Bro. Jaganathan, a devoted server; Bn. 
Srinivasa Rao, the ever kindly; Pro. Penzig, Italy, s 
man of high character and a peace-maker; Bishop Beckwith, . 
Chicago, U.S.A., a man of exceptional worth and devotion: 
He asked us also to remember kindly those who had droppa ' 
out after years of good work, and urged that we all carry o- 
the T. S. in the whole-hearted and devoted spirit of H. P.B, l 
One of our newest residents, Mr. R. D. Wagn, playel | 
beautifully, on the violin, Gounod’s Ave Maria; we then tile | 


i 
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past the dais, taking in our hands some of the lovely flowers 
piled on the table to one side, and with a gesture of reverence 
laid them at the feet of the Founders. 

os 

The President, with Mrs. Jinarajadasa as her travelling 
companion to England, left for Bombay on the evening of 
Apri] 17th, looking very well despite the strenuous day she 
had spent clearing up all arrears of work. Mr. D. K. Telang, 
General Secretary for India, and Miss A. J. Willson accom- 
pnied her as far as Bombay. A letter from Mrs. Jinarajadasa 
gested at Aden tells us that the President was eating, sleep- 
mg and looking well and was energetic. A cable from 
London shows that the travellers had arrived safely at their 
destination. 

The titles of the President’s Queen’s Hall Lectures are as 
follows: General title--7he Life After Death. June Sth: 
“Not All of Me shall Die ”—How we can know. June 16th: 
“The Facts of the Intermediate World ”—The Fruits of the 
Pest, June 23rd: “The Facts of the Heavenly World ”— 
The Building of the Future. June 30th: “The Return to 
the School of Life *—The Infinite Splendour that lies in Front. 

+ 


+ * 
Mr. J. L. Davidge writes from Sydney : 

After fifteen years’ residence in Australia Bishop Lead- 
eter has transferred his temporary abode from The Manor 
u Adyar. But far from deserting the Centre which he has 
wilt up with relentless care in Sydney he will still energize 
it from the inner planes, and he expects to visit Sydney 
physically for the Convention at Easter 1930, hoping then, as 
he has told us, to accompany Krishnaji on his first visit as 
World-Teacher to Australia. On April 20th Bishop Lead- 
heater, having handed over the charge of the Occult Centre 
in the Southern Hemisphere to Bishop Arundale, left Sydney 
by the steamer Nieuw Zeeland for Java where he will found 
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another Centre. Most of the twenty-five fellow passenger 
in his party were Dutch people whom he had trained at Ty 
Manor, some of them born in the shadow of Borobudura 
powerful magnetic place, and all returning for work ic 
various fields in Java and Holland. Java is a splendid nu 
sery for Theosophists, leading members of the Society beig] 
highly placed civil servants, so that Theosophy in Jm 
commands more than ordinary respect. With the depart 
of half The Manor household the community loses much oft 
international character, and the new regime will be mr 
typically Australian as Bishop Arundale assembles his worker 
for building Australia to his spiritual design. He has alreat 
set his machinery in motion, in the Theosophical Society, r 
the Church and in Masonry, and is planning to influence tk 
political life of the country through political groups in tk 
Lodges working in co-operation with a central group at Tk 
Manor, where a common attitude for al! Theosophists towar 
Australia’s problems will be formulated. The morning aft: 
Bishop Leadbeater had departed Bishop Arundale paid hin 
splendid homage in a sermon at St. Alban’s, describing hin 
as a man of genius, a man of extraordinary understanding, 
simplicity and truthfulness, whom future generations in tk 
perspective of time would recognize as the greatest mu 
of this age. 
ann 

We have received an interesting poster issued by the 
Publicity Director for the Theosophical World Congres 
which is to be held in Chicago, August 20-29. Photos adom 
the poster—of the President, Mr. Jinarajaddsa, Dr. Arundel, 
Mrs. Rukmini Arundale, Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Miss Clara Codd, 
Miss C. W. Dykgraaf, Mr. A. P. Warrington, Mr. Geoffrey 
Hodson and Mr. L. W. Rogers, the General Secretary. This 
is the first time, the poster announces, that such a gathering 
has been held in the Western Hemisphere, and everyoneis 
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urged to be present, and assured that such a significant event 
“will be looked back upon in the future as one of the out- 
sanding historical episodes of modern Theosophy”. “ Every 
member is invited,” says another heading. It is promised 
thet in the Sessions for members only there will be: “ Inti- 
mate talks on world-wide Theosophical topics. Questions 
soswered. International plans for peace, and practical 
World Brotherhood of Humanity. Booths for the nations 
ad all Theosophical activities. Opportunities to know the 
world and your brother man.” 

The Congress is to be held in the Mammoth Hotel 
Stevens, facing the great Lake Michigan. This vast Hotel, 
g which a picture is given in the poster, is described as 
having: “An immense auditorium; beautiful banquet halls, 
Libraries, ete.” And last, but not least, “ wonderful public 
ketures” are held out as additional aliurements to members 
tobe present on this important occasion. 

es 

To say that Mr. C. Jinarajaddsa’s lecture tour in South 
America is One continuous success, would hardly do justice to 
wr Latin American brothers. Here are some extracts 
anslated for us by A. G. Feliz) from Latin-American 
Theosophical and Star magazines, which give us some 
ika of the real impression Mr. Jinarajadasa made on his 
audiences. 

“' . . We could not get over our surprise at seeing 
the enormous interest the lectures of Mr. Jinarajadasa have 
awakened in everybody among men of science, of arts, and 
dove all among the masses in general. It happened that 
wple of my everyday acquaintance, to whom I have never 
aid a word because I considered that to speak to them would 
be as to speak to the wall, came and spoke to me, as if I were 
he poor creature who did not know anything about these 
things, 
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. . . I am not going to tell you about the enormas 
success of the lectures, about the spiritual state of the whi 
city. Neither need I tell you that he did not worry in th 
least about his success as a lecturer or as a speaker. He did 
not speak to our sentiments, but to our comprehension. An 
what a victory ! 

The Message of Krishnamurti, the fout 
lecture, the most beautiful, with the greatest audience, hr 
produced among the public a commotion which we shall! neve 
forget . . . For a long time after the lecture 
the vestibule of the Cervantes Theatre and the street wer 
packed with the people who were waiting there to = 
Mr. Jinarajadasa, to shout their happiness, to thank him, W 
throw him kisses . . . I have seen our brothers embrx 
ing each other in their new, limitless happiness, and or 
sisters crying for joy . . .” 

ae 

Professor Wood, our Recording Secretary writes: 

We are to sail from here on June 20th, arrive in Jan 
July 3rd, spend one month touring and lecturing there, 
proceed to Sumatra on August 3rd for further work, and 
from there go to Penang, where we wil! get the British Indu 
steamer direct to Madras, arriving at Adyar August 31st. 

We are having a very busy time. I find that I am booked 
to speak no less than 13 times a week right up to the timed 
our departure from here in June. I have completed one 
series in the Adyar Hall, and am now running another, 
entitled “The New Theosophy”. While I am giving thes 
at Adyar Hall, Bishop Arundale is giving a series in the 
church, and we have so arranged the times that both can be 
broadcasted. Next month I shall take up the series in the 
church and he wil! come to the hall, and the following month 
we will reverse the process again. When I am lecturing in 
the hall on Sunday nights I give the Sunday morning sermons 
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inthe church, and when he lectures in the hall he will give 
lhe sermons in the church. I have also the Blavatsky Lodge 
u my hands, for they made me President during my absence 
dAdyar . . . We have started a weekly lunch club at 
mich we have a twenty minutes’ talk by a distinguished 
saker and one of ourselves alternately; so far we have had 
a average attendance of fifty for this, but we expect more. I 
amalso giving Krishnaji’s Adyar Camp talks in the Lodge on 
Hondays and Fridays 
as 

We regret to hear that M. Charles Blech, General 
Secretary for France, has undergone a very severe operation, 
ito that Mlle. Blech, who has endured much suffering long 
ad patiently, is now bed-ridden. M. Blech and his sisters, 
Mme. and Mlle. Blech, have for very many years been the 
wpport and stay of the Theosophical movement in France. 
Thy have given unwavering and unwearying love and 
votion to the Society. In their pain and suffering we send 
hem our best wishes and thoughts of help and strength. 

* 


* & 

In the Watch-Tower for February, p. 458, the name of 
he author of the book entitled Adyar, einer Stätte Geisterger 
Nihenluft, was given as Herr Johann Luise Guttmann, but 
t should have been given as Fraulein Johanna Luise 
fultmann. We tender our apologies to the Fraulein. 


J. R. 


THE OPENING OF PERTH LODGE'S NEW BUILDING 


(See Frontispiece) 


Qk February 5, 1929, the Perth Lodge (Australian Section) moved 
tto its new quarters, which have been specially built to its own 
in on the corner of James and Museum Streets, Perth. The 
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new building, consisting of a large lecture hall, which can be ley 
the public for various functions, Lodge Room, E.S. Room, Libr, 
office, kitchenette, and two stories containing six fine residents 
flats, is situated in one of the more progressive parts of Perth a 
fine large block of land, all of which has not been used for the pres 
building, Indeed, if in the future our present lecture-hall does 
prove large enough—and we sincerely hope it may not—there is ree 
for considerable extension. The whole of the building has be 
carried out in a simple yet effective style of architecture. The mi 
hall is so simple that it almost gives the effect of austerity, but oi 
beautiful austerity, which, as one of visitors put it, so well typile: 


beaten-glass windows with their touch of blue. A large beaten-gls 
window, with the seal of the Society done in coloured glass, occupe 
the place of honour behind the platform. The blue and brown toni 
are again reflected in the upholstery of the chairs, etc., and the wh: 
creates a very dignified and pleasing effect. The remainder ofte 
rooms are in harmony with the main hall, and the library wil 
its built-in book-cases and cosy blue-and-gold moquette suite (e g 
of Miss Kelsall, one of our devoted members} adds an air of grat 
and refinement to the whole building. The upstairs flats, whit 
are let to approved tenants and from which we hope mainly to denx 
our wherewithal, are replete with the most modern conveniences. 


At the actual Opening Ceremony on February 5 we were me. 
fortunate to have three distinguished visitors, in the persons ¢ 
Prof. and Mrs. Wood and the Rev. Harold Morton, our well-low 
General Secretary, who came all the thousands of miles from Sydos 
for the event. The Hall, which is named Arundale Hall in honowd 
Bishop Arundale, our one-time General Secretary who did so mut 
to inspire us during his stay in Australia, was declared open hk 
Mr. Morton. Professor and Mrs. Ernest Wood and the Presidenta 
Perth Lodge, Mr. Bow, also spoke. A musical programme and suppt 
concluded a very happy evening. The hall was crowded, over for 
hundred people being present. Before the actual public ceremony, 
private dedication ceremony was given by the Co-Masoniec Order, is 
which Theosophical Members were invited. This very auspicitu 
opening was followed by a programme of lectures, given by Profess 
and Mrs, Ernest Wood to large audiences. A couple of weeks late 
we had to welcome Mr. Burt of Sydney in Perth, He gave a lectur 
on “Psychism” to a crowded hall, and it was very well received. 
Altogether we feel happy about our new lease of life, and although œ 
do not expect that it will be “Roses all the way,” as there is mud 
hard and difficult work to do yet, yet we feel sure that the Master’ 
work in this centre will go forward in the new Headquarters, 


{From a Correspondent’s letter) 


MADAME H. P. BLAVATSKY AS I KNEW HER 


By N. D. KHANDALVALA 


Tis the Sublime of Man, 
Our noontide majesty, to know ourselves 
Part and proportion of one wondrous whole. 


COLERIDGE 

I was in May, 1880, that I first saw Madame Blavatsky 

and Col, Olcott at their residence at 108, Girgaum Back 
Yad, Bombay. There were several Parsis and Hindis 
went, and friendly conversation took place on different 
ubjects. | asked Madame about the Theosophical Society, 
adshe laughingly said: ‘It is his ’—pointing to Col. Olcott; 
“| have nothing to do with it.” “ But,” I said: “ You are 
ùe Corresponding Secretary of the Society,” when she 
answered: “Will you care to read the correspondence that I 
anyon?” I replied: “Why not?” “ Because you may 
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perhaps find my views too broad and strange,” she said. “| 
wish to be acquainted with all sorts of dogmas, views aj 
expositions of religious and philosophical subjects,” | 
answered. 

From day to day I went to the Headquarters for thre 
weeks, and we had discussions on interesting subjects relatiy 
to morality and religion, Madame courteously answering or 
questions, which showed how wide her knowledge was. | 
joined the Society and left for Poona, but afterwards I tat 
every opportunity to visit the two Founders. 

In 1882 [ asked them to come to Poona to my pla, 
where | also invited a number of friends to whom I introdw. 
ed them, Col. Olcott gave two public lectures at the Cis 
Town-Hall, and these were much appreciated. Afterwards: 
Branch Theosophical Society was established in Poona witt 
20 members. This Society still exists and is doing usd 
work. Thereafter Madame Blavatsky and Col. Olcott cam 
to Poona on four different occasions, putting up twice atay 
place and twice at the house of the late Mr. A. Ð. Ezekiel. 

That a Russian lady of noble birth, who had lett be 
eountry at an early age and wandered about in unknom 
places for years, should ultimately go to the States, there fom 
the acquaintance of an American lawyer, who had serva 
with bravery in the Civil War, afterwards sat as Speci 
Commissioner to purge the financial department of the Wz 
of the frauds practised thereon and refused to receive: 
pension for his gratuitous services—should have thought o, 
and been able to found, a Society whose name reminds onei 
the Neo-Platonists, was a matter that puzzled many, and mat 
others uncharitably say that there was some plot unde 
neath the name of an association for reviving archait 
philosophy. 

At that time Russophobia was at its height, and the 
Government of Bombay set its Secret Police to watch the 
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movements and correspondence of the two strangers. It was 
wt til both of them went to Simla, at the invitation of 
Yr, Sinnett, that the latter, with the assistance of Mr. A. O. 
Hume, convinced the Government of India that they were no 
yes; and Madame Blavatsky was eventually asked by the 
Political Department at Simla to translate for it important 
| Russian documents and letters. 
i How Madame Blavatsky was called to Simla, how 
i Wr. Sinnett, the editor of The Pioneer, a stiff Anglo-Indian 
paper, underwent a complete mental change which made him 
stite favourably for the Indians and Indian learning, are very 
emarkable facts. Mr. Sinnett seemed at once to grasp the 
maning and importance of Theosophical thought and 
i hings, and, sacrificing his highly paid post as editor, he 
; eeoted himself to the writing of the books and papers which 
‘gray helped to popularise Theosophical knowledge in 
England. 
Before they came to India the Founders had formed an 
; Jance with Swami Dayanand Saraswati and his Arya Samaj, 
| 2 efrm-Hindù movement for reviving Vaidic thought. The 
Simi did not know English, and when H.P.B. and Col. 
i Okt came to Bombay they understood that the views of the 
wini would not accord with the objects they had come to 
| India to accomplish. A separation soon took place, and much 
' SHterness was Shown by some of the SaméAjists. . 
At that time the Prarthanasamaj movement, for the 

tiorm of Hindùism on rationalistic lines, had been established 
n Bombay, and the members thereof very much resented the 
‘dorts of the Founders to make the Hindùs and other 
ligionists look carefully into their orthodox beliefs, rites and 
wstoms before rejecting them. The aims of the Theosophical 
‘ Sciety were misunderstood and misjudged by them, and it 
was believed that the T.S. had come to accentuate blind 
orthodoxy. 
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The Christian missionaries also took offence at the view 
that H.P.B. had expressed in her first work, /sis Unwila. 
and also in some of her articles, criticizing Chrisiz 
teachings. 

Before they left New. York, H.P.B. had many sha 
controversies with the Spiritualists, whose ideas as to the caus 
of the phenomena—particularly spirit identity—and tk 
accuracy of whose spiritualistic reports she used strongly toal 
into question. The Spiritualists therefore were opposed’ 
the Theosophical movement. When the Founders came 
India they talked about their divergence from Spiritualisn;: 
but very few in India knew anything about Spiritualism ax; 
cared less, The educated classes in India, imbued with th: 
teachings of modern science, wanted exact evidence. 4, 
proclamation of the glories of ancient India sounded hollowy’ 
their ears. ' 

When they read of the phenomena published i: 
Mr. Sinnett in Tke Pioneer, and in his first book, The Ocad: 
World, of letters phenomenally received and of sages advancei 
in spiritual science, who lived in far-off mountains and wodi 
never show themselves, their opposition was shown in vanos 
ways, as they looked upon the exhibition of alleged unusul 
phenomena as clever tricks, and unbecoming as to the partic: 
pation of the holy Masters of spiritual science. It wou 
have been far hetter if no phenomena had been talked of « 
shown. Several learned and influential members who were 
at first enthusiastic for the Society resigned when they saw 
that the search after true spiritual knowledge was hein 
mixed up with what they considered to be hypnotic 
practices. : 

The Founders did not know either Samskrt or anyd: 
the vernacular languages of India. They were not acquaint ` 
ed with the manners and customs and bent of religion 
thought of the Hindås. The few persons who came to them in 
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the beginning to assist them were men of little consequence, 
not capable of giving sound and practical advice to the 
strangers. Damodar was merely a boy, weak in body and 
unconsciously making mistakes. The late Mr. Tookaram 
Tatya was, however, a very sensible friend. 

It was fortunate that Col. Olcott freely and openly 
declared in his lectures, and also in THE THEOSOPHIST and in 
pivate conversations, that the Theosophical Society had 
mthing to do with politics, and would not concern itself 
ditectly or indirectly with it, in any way; otherwise the 
Society would have come to grief. 

The visit of the Founders to Ceylon to revive Buddhism 
in that island, to found schools for the Sinhalese children 
ad awaken in them a spirit of self-improvement, was a 
dificult but a very noble effort, and the seed sown at that 
time has grown into a vigorous tree. 

Even the work of the Founders was misunderstood in 
India, and it was thought that the chief aim of the Society 
was to re-introduce Buddhism into this country. I wrote a 
kag article in THE THEOSOPHIST to remove the misconcep- 
ion on the subject. The title given by Mr. Sinnett to his second 
wok-Esotertc © Buddhism—helped to mislead superficial 
enquirers and to strengthen the suspicion that Buddhism was 
ting put forward in another guise. 

Bombay, with its highly mixed population and numerous 
mercantile activities, was not found a congenial place for 
lating the Headquarters. Men like the late Mr. Subba Rao, 
Diwan Babadur Shrinivas Rao, Diwān Bahadur Raghunath 
Rao and several other sympathisers urged the Founders to 
come and settle at Adyar, where there was a commodious pro- 
pity for sale, which was purchased for nine thousand rupees. 
The Poona Branch T.S. contributed Rs. 1,050 for the purpose. 

l saw H.P.B. at Bombay just as she was about to start 
hr Adyar. She was in high spirits and said she would have 
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more quiet, and a friendly atmosphere to work in. The 
were residing at the time at Crow’s Nest, Tardeo, Bombay, 
where they had more acquaintances and visitors than # 
Girgaum. Mirza Murad Ali Beg, the son of an Engish 
clergyman who had become a convert to Muhammadanism,: 
very clever young man, used often to come to the Crows 
Nest, being very much attracted by the teachings of H.P.B 
He confessed to her all his failings. She advised him to giw 
up his sensual and other wrong habits and become meek an 
obedient. She made him sit and write an article for Tm 
i THEOSOPHIST, and he wrote: “The War in Heaven,” a veq 
suggestive essay. Later he wrote “The Elixir of Life’ 
“Bent Elohim” and other articles. On his return to Bhar 
nagar, where he was in the service of the Raja, he wasit 
clined to go back to his old ways, and there seems to hav 
been a great struggle in his mind. H.P. B. visited Bhavnaga 
soon afterwards; when, seeing her, he lost his head ani 
vowed he would kill her. The Maharaja however mt 
guards to watch him and placed him at a distance. He 
died insane. 

This one instance illustrates how several others who 
mended their immoral ways under the instruction of H. P.B, 
got overpowered after a time by their unholy practices, lapsed 
into undesirable ways and falsely accused H.P.B. for her 
supposed errors. 

It was once said of her by an American that H. P. B. had 
a contempt for humanity. She certainly had a contempt for 
weak-minded, superstitious, self-deceiving persons, as well as 
for dogmatists and religious fanatics; but for those strong 
minded people who possessed the moral courage to look round 
and search for truth in all theories, doctrines and teachings 
she had genuine respect. 

Myself and others were always on the alert to catch even 
the smallest bit of new teaching that fell from her lips or 
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appeared in her articles; and we tried to coax her to explain 
b us something more relating to the same. I used to read 
Tie THEOSOPHIST carefully and often put to her questions. 
She would say: “Why do you understand so much?” The 
aplanation given in that learned article of hers—* The 
Transmigration of the Life Atoms ”—was written by her on a 
qestion put by me. There are several other expositions of 
hers in answer to my questions. 

When Mr. Sinnett commenced writing the “ Fragments 
i Occult Truths,” I wrote to H. P. B. and asked her to explain 
the evolution of man in its several stages. She replied that 
the Master K.H. had made a remark on my letter, saying that 
He had already given the explanation of the question to Mr. 
Sonett, In the next “ Fragment ” Mr. Sinnett propounded the 
tue doctrine of Reincarnation. Those priceless “ Fragments 
d Occult Truth” were scarcely read, or understood when 
tad, by many educated Indians who fritiered away 
teir time in baseless speculations about the truths of 
ligion, 

R. P. B., after being engaged for more than twelve hours 
pr day in writing, would come out in the evening and have 
me pleasant chats; but there were often some uncharitable 
tales brought to her and she would then become excited. Very 
few outsiders could understand what Theosophy was, and 
br what the T.S. was established. A Branch Theosophical 
Swiety was established in Bombay, before the Founders left 
br Madras. 

When H.P.B. and Col. Olcott left for England in the 
beginning of 1884, they left the late Dr. F. Hartmann 
in charge of the Headquarters and THE THEOSOPHIST. 
Dr. Hartmann wanted to pry into everything and was inclined 
be mischievous. He ill-treated the French couple, the 
Coulombs, and practically drove them away from Adyar. This 
mde the woman take her revenge upon poor H. P.B. who, 
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she wrongly thought, had induced Hartmann to send he 
away. The woman induced the missionaries to attack H.P.B. 
and her phenomena, and a great uproar was created, which 
however, finally ended in baseless vituperations. 

In the Christmas of 1884 the Psychic Research Society 
deliberately sent their agent, in the person of Mr. K. Hodgson, 
to investigate phenomena and the Society. While the TS. 
Convention was going on and members from all parts of Inda 
had assembled, Hodgson took up his residence at Adyar, whet 
Col. Olcott and H. P. B. treated him as a guest and allowed hin 
every liberty. He was so plausible in his talk and looked» 
innocent that H. P. B. was deceived and praised him. |, 
however, at once blamed Col. Olcott for allowing him b 
rush in where the members were deliberating, and told the 
Colonel that I entirely distrusted him. He was not: 
fair enquirer nor had he any knowledge of what psychi 
powers and phenomena meant, and how they were to te 
enquired into. 

I was present at Adyar at the time Mr. Leadbeater had 
come from England and was very quietly pursuing his studies. 
He recommended to me Light on the Path, which he liked 
immensely. Dr. Hartmann thought very little of him, but the 
Doctor hardly knew or dreamed that a great disciple ant 
future occultist had arrived at Adyar. 

When H. P. B. in India spoke of her teachers as Mahit- 
mas or Masters, who lived far, far away and were inaccessible, 
a great deal of doubt was shown and felt regarding this state 
ment of hers. Even yet doubt is freely indulged in on this 
point. Very few, however, have noticed the independent 
testimony that is to be found in a little book published in 
England in 1884. 

An obelisk from Egypt called “ Cleopatra’s Needle ” was 
brought to England and put up on the bank of the Thames, 
opposite which there lived a lady in a little house. Looking 
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wt of her window every day at the obelisk, she used now 
and then to see strange-looking men coming out of the monu- 
ment, as it were, dressed in a peculiar garb. She used to 
make her living by writing small novels. One day, while she 
was at work at her writing table, she saw a row of priests 
dressed in white passing by her side and she went into a sort 
d trance, but her hand went on working and sheet after sheet 
ws written in a different hand. This went on for several 
days, and half of the book named The Idyll of the White 
lous was written, and then the writing stopped. A Jewish 
lative of hers used to watch her while this curious pheno- 
menon was taking place. She knew nothing of the Theo- 
wohical Society. A friend of hers introduced her to Col. 
Qleott, to whom she told how The Idyll af the White Lotus 
was written but left unfinished. Col. Olcott recommended 
a, if she had ever thought of making money by 
publishing the Idyll, she should give up such a thought 
aè try again. She did so and the writing of the Idyli 
wes completed in the same manner, by automatic 
writing. 

The lady was psychic, and she said that she used to be 
ken day after day for several days in her astral body to a 
fall, on the walls of which she used to see and read some 
ines written in golden letters, which she remembered and, 
then she woke up, put down on paper. These lines, 
when all put together, formed the remarkable little book 
tilled Light on the Path written down by M.C. The book 
was published in the beginning of 1884, when H.P.B. and 
(ol. Olcott were in England. When H. P, B. saw the book 
the told the writer, Mabel Collins, that she thought the lines 
nee dictated by a Western “ Master” whom she named. 
Mabel Collins resented this opinion of H.P.B. She was 
nedumistic and had been working as a medium in some 


Sintualistic séances. She had no idea of occultism or 
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disciples of the Masters, and yet she never thought seriously 
of what the first few lines of her book said: 


These rules are written for all disciples. Attend ya 
to them. 


Before the eyes can see they must be incapable of tears. 

Before the ear can hear, it must have lost its sensitivenes 

Before the voice can speak in the presence of the Master, 
it must have lost the power to wound. 


Before the soul can stand in the presence of the Masters 
its feet must be washed in the blood of the heart. 

Mable Collins subsequently joined the T.S, but she never 
entered into the true spirit of Theosophy or the aims of the 
T.S. Madame Blavatsky, when she first read Ligh? on ik 
Path, knew at once that a Western Master who was known 
to her must have dictated the book. Her own subsequent 
book, Zhe Voice of the Silence, contains the same teaching but 
in a different and more expanded form. 

The Masters mentioned in Light on the Path are m 
others than Those about whom H.P.B. was speaking in 
India, quite oblivious of the fact that one of them wa 
independently dictating to an English lady-medium a small 
but masterly book, giving the first principles of occult study 
in a suitable form for the West. 

When I saw Madame Blavatsky for the first time those 
peering large eyes made me ask myselfi—* Who is she, and 
what will she be able to accomplish?” She was voluble, 
impetuous, asking her hearers what they knew about their 
own religion, what were their customs and rites, and whether 
they understood the full import of their ancient writings. 
She wished to wake them up from their easy-going attitude 


and indifference, so as properly to understand their respons- 
bility towards their own and other communities. 


(To be concluded) 


WHAT IS THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY ? 
By THE RT. REV. C. W. LEADBEATER 


{From The Australian Theosophist, “lifted ” by me on the general 
mund that what is my Brother's is mine.—A.B.] 


Twould appear that some of its members have not yet quite l 
comprehended the position of this Theosophical Society H 

w which they belong. Jt is not a Society which is formed l 

uerely for the promotion of learning in some special branch, ; 

ite the Royal Asiatic or Royal Geographical Societies ; still | 

lssis it a Church, which exists only to spread some particular 

wm of doctrine. It has a place in modern life which is all 

is own, for its origin is unlike that of any other body at l 

peent existing. To understand this origin we must glance i 

ira moment at the hidden side of the history of the world. | 
All students of occultism are aware that the evolution 

dthe world is not being left to run its course haphazard, 

int that its direction and administration are in the hands of a 

get Hierarchy of Adepts, sometimes called the White 

Sotherhood. To that Brotherhood belong Those whom we 

ume the Masters, because They are willing under certain 

onditions to accept as pupils those who prove themselves 

wolhy of the honour. But not all Adepts are Masters; not 

d will take such pupils; many of Them, though equal in 

«ult rank, have the whole of Their time occupied in quite 

nier ways, though always for the helping of evolution. 
For the better surveillance and management of the field 

i xtion, They have mapped out the world into districts, 
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much as the Church divides its territory into parishes {though 
these are parishes of continental size}, and an Adept presids 
over each of these districts just as a Priest does over hs 
parish. But sometimes the Church makes a special effort, m 
connected specially with any of its parishes, but intended fu 
the good of all; it sends forth what is called a “ home mission, 
with the object of stirring up faith and arousing enthuse 
all over the country, the benefits obtained being in no waye 
matter of personal gain for the missioners, but going b 
increase the efficiency of the ordinary parishes. 

In a certain way the Theosophical Society corresponds 
such a mission, the ordinary religious divisions of the wort 
being the parishes ; for this Society comes forth among thea 
all, not seeking to take away irom any one of those religion 
the people who are following it, but striving to make them 
understand it and live it hetter than they ever did before, ani 
in many cases giving back to them on a higher and moe 
intelligent level the faith in it which they had previously all bu 
lost. Yes, and other men, too, who had nominally no religion 
—who, though at heart of the religious type, have yet ben 
unable to accept the crudities of orthodox teaching—hav 
found in Theosophy a presentation of the truth to whic 
because of its inherent reasonableness and wide tolerance 
they are able heartily to subscribe. We have among or 
members Hindis, Buddhists, Jains, Parsis, Jews, Muham 
tmadans and Christians, and not one of them all hears a 
reads from any of the officials of our Society a word agains 
the religion to which he belongs; indeed, in many cases tht 
work of the Society has produced a distinct revival of religiou 
interest in places where it has been established. 

Why this should be so is readily comprehensible when 
we remember that it is from this same great Brotherhoo 
that all the religions of the world have their origin. In this 
true though hidden government of the world there js 
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Department of Religious Instruction, and the head of that 
department has founded all the different religions, either 
yrsonally or through some pupil, suiting the teaching given. 
meach case to the people for whom it was destined, and to. 
ihe period in the world’s history which had then been reached. 

They are simply different presentations of the same 
aching, as may at once be seen by comparing them, The 
eternal forms vary considerably, but the broad essentials are 
aways the same. By all the same virtues are commended, 
by all the same vices are condemned ; so that the daily life of 
a good Buddhist or a good Hindi is practically identical with 
bat of a good Christian or a good Muhammadan. They do 
the same things, but they call them by different names; one 
gends much time in prayer, and the other in meditation, but 
mally thcir exercises are the same, and they all agree that 
the good man must be just, kindly, generous and true. 


It is said that some hundreds of years ago the leading. 


oficials of the Brotherhood decided that once in every hundred 
years, in what to us is the last quarter of each century, a. 
scia] effort should be made to help the world in some way. 


Some of these attempts can be readily discerned—such, for 


sample, as the work of Roger Bacon and the restoration of 
mental culture in the thirteenth century; the spread of that 
culture and the movement initiated by Christian Rosenkreutz 
in the fourteenth century, simultaneously with great reforms 
w Northern Buddhism introduced by Tsong-kha-pa; the 
remarkable renaissance of classical learning and the introduc- 

ion of printing into Europe in the fifteenth; the work of 
| Akbar in India in the sixteenth, at the same time with the 
publication of many works in England and elsewhere by Lord 


Bacon, and the splendid development of the Elizabethan age ;. 


ihe founding of the Royal Society and the scientific work of 
Robert Boyle and others after the Restoration in the se ven- 
tenth; the activities in the eighteenth (the secret history of 
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which on higher planes is known to but few} which escapi 
from control and degenerated into the French Revolution: 
and in the nineteenth the foundation of the Society fx 
Psychical Research and the Theosophical Society, with Cs 
Masonry and the Liberal Catholic Church as (in their presen 
form} to a large extent offshoots of the latter. 

This Theosophical Society is ome of the great worlt. 
movements, destined to produce effects far greater than ay 
that we have yet seen. The history of its work so far is ba 
a prologue to that which is to come, and its importance is oa 
of all proportion to what it has hitherto appeared to be, I 
has this difference from all movements that have preceded, 
that it is the first definite step towards the founding d 
a new root-race. Many of our students are aware that ik 
Master Morya, the great Adept to whom both of our founder 
owe special allegiance, has been selected to be the Manud 
that race, and that his inseparable friend Master Kuthumits 
to be in charge of its religious teaching. 

It is evident that, in the work which these two Grea 
Ones will have to do, They will need an army of devoted 
subordinates, who must above all things be loyal, obed 
ent and painstaking. They may possess other qualities 
There will be scop 
for the keenest intelligence, the greatest ingenuity and abilily 
in every direction; but all these will be useless without the 


«capacity of instant obedience and utter trust in the Master. 


Self-conceit is an absolute bar to progress in this direction. 
The man who can never obey an order because he always 
thinks he knows better than the authorities, the man 
who cannot sink his personality entirely in the work 
which is given him to do, and co-operate harmoniously with 
his fellow-workers—-such a man has no place in the army d 
the Manu. Those who join it will have to incarnate over and 
over again in rapid succession in the new race, trying each 
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ime to bring their various bodies nearer and nearer to the 
model set before them by the Manu—a very laborious and 
tying piece of work, but one that is absolutely necessary for 
the establishment of the new type of humanity which is. 
required for the race, The opportunity of volunteering for 
his work is now open to us, 

Besides its primary object of spreading occult truth 
‘roughout the world, the Theosophical Society has also 
bis secondary object—that it may act as a kind of net to draw 
gether out of all the world the people who are sufficiently 
aterested in occultism to be willing to work for it. Out of that 
umber a certain proportion will be found who desire to press 
m further, to learn all that the Society has to teach, and to make 
ral progress. Some will succeed, as some have done in the 
pt, and from those who thus obtain a footing, the Adepts 
Themselves may select those whom They consider worthy of 
the great privilege of working under Them in the future. 
Such selection cannot, of course, be guaranteed to any one 
who passes even into the innermost groups of the Society, 
ie the choice is absolutely in the hands of the Masters ; we 
tn say only that such selections have been made in the past, 
ad we know that more volunteers are required. 

Many have joined the Society without knowing anything 
d the inner opportunities which it offers, or the close relation 
vith the great Masters of Wisdom into which it may bring its. 
nubers. Many have come into it almost carelessly, with 
kt little thought or comprehension of the importance of the 
sep which they have taken; and there have been those who 
bve left it equally carelessly, just because they have not 
tly understood. 

Even those have gained something, though far less than 
iy might have gained if they had had greater intelligence. 
The Countess Wachtmeister tells how once, when some casual 
vsitors called to see Madame Blavatsky and offered to join. 
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the Society, she immediately sent for the necessary forms ai 
admitted them. After they had gone the Countess said hat 
remonstratingly that not much could be expected from then 
for even she could see that they were joining only fro 
motives of curiosity. 

“ That is true,” said Madame Blavatsky, “ but even ths 
formal act has given them a small karmic link with tk 
Society, and even that will mean something for them x 
the future. ” 

Some have committed the incredible folly of leavių 
it because they disapproved of the policy of its Prev 
dent, not reflecting, first of all, that that policy is th 
President’s business and not theirs; secondly, that as tk 
President knows enormously more in every directie 
than they do, there is probably for that policy som 
exceedingly good reason of which they are entirely w 
aware; and thirdly, that Presidents and policies are alte 
all temporary, and do not in any way affect th 
great fundamental fact that the Society belongs to th 
Masters and represents Them, and that to abandon itish 
desert Their standard. Since They stand behind it, am 
intend to use it as an instrument, we may be sure that The 
will permit no serious error. It is surely not the part of 
good soldier to desert from the ranks because he disapprove 
of the plans of the General, and to go off and fight single 
handed. Nor is such fighting likely to be specially efficient 
or useful to the cause which he professes to champion, 

Some have deserted simply from a fear that if they 
remained in the Society they might be identified with som 
idea of which they disapprove. This is not only selfishness 
but self-conceit; what does it matter what is thought or sail 
of any of us, so long as the Master’s work is done and the 
Master’s plans carried out ? We must learn to forget ourselves 
and think only of that work. It is true that that work will œ 
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de in any case, and that the place of those who refuse to do 
t will quickly be supplied. So it may be asked, what do 
delections matter? They do xot matter to the work, but they 
miter very much to the deserter, who has thrown away an 
portunity which may not recur for many incarnations. 
Such action shows a lack of all sense of proportion, an utter 
ignorance of what the Society really is and of the inner side 
dis work, 

This work which our Masters are doing, this work of the 
ewlution of humanity, is the most fascinating thing in the 
whole world. Sometimes it has happened to those of us who 
lave been able to develop the faculties of the higher planes to 
allowed a glimpse of that mighty scheme—to witness the 
iling of a tiny corner of the veil. I know of nothing more 
tiring, more absolutely interesting. The splendour, the 
twlossal magnitude of the plans take away one’s breath, yet 
even more impressive is the calm dignity, the utter certainty 
it all. Not individuals only, but nations are the pieces in 
his game, but neither nation nor individual is compelled to 
gay any given part. 

The opportunity to play that part is given to it or him; if 
he or it will not take it, there is invariably an understudy 
ready to step in and fill the gap. At this present time a 
magnificent opportunity is being offered to the great Anglo- 
Saxon race—to the whole of our sub-race, if it will only sink 
its petty rivalries and jealousies and take it. I hope with all 
my heart that it will do so; I believe that it will; but this I 
know, that if unfortunately it should fail, some other nation 
will be chosen to assume the sceptre which in that case 
would fall from its hands. Such failure would cause a slight 
delay, but at the end of a few centuries exactly the same 
result would have been achieved. That is the one thing that 
is utterly certain—that the intended end will be achieved; 


through whose agency this will be done matters very much 
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SUM, 


to the agent, but nothing at all to the total progress g 
the world. 

Let us throw ourselves into that work, not out of it, tryių 
ever to do more and more of it, and to do it better and betta. 
For if we do well now in comparatively small matters w 
shali presently he entrusted with greater responsibilities 
connexion with that new root-race, and of us will be tm 
what was said of old: “ Well done, good and faithful servat, 
thou hast been faithful over a few things; I will make the 
ruler over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lod’ 


ON LAC LEMAN 


BEAUTY from sapphire lake and heaven calls, 
And calls from emerald hill and silver stream, 
But calls in vain to eyes that are agleam 
With eager search for sight of Chillon’s walls. 
Unto a Word of Power lo! these are thralls. 
Imagination takes the seat supreme. 

The consecration of a poet’s dream 

Across the heart in dim enchantment falls. 

O Beauty, beckoning from floor to dome! 
Pardon these eyes if, flouting thee, they sin. 
The human spirit’s instinct seeks as home 
Places made holy by its singing kin, 

There tastes what powers within its being sit, 
And through the finite feels its infinite. 


JAMES H. Cousins 
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TWENTY YEARS’ WORK 
(Continued from p. 30) 


Mrs. Besant continues describing her American tour in the 
summer and autumn of 1909; 
SEATTLE gave us a large audience, keenly interested in 
Theosophy, on the Sunday evening of our arrival, an arrival 
brightened by the presence of Mr. Jinarajadasa, who is doing 
such admirable work in the lecture field. He was to deliver a 
course of Jectures after my departure. The work finished we 
betook ourselves to a steamer instead of a train, in order to 
wind our way past islands and forests to Vancouver, British 
Columbia. At 8 a.m. August 24th, we landed within the 
huge circle of Britain’s Empire. God save the King! 
Vancouver had only one day, but it made the best of it. 
Vancouver has not had much chance so far of Theosophical 
teaching, except during a visit of Mr. Leadbeater; and so 
lige an audience was rather a surprise. We spent the 
night again on the boat, reaching Seattle at 7 a.m. next day, 
and going straight from the steamer to the railway station to 
take train to Tacoma. For the first time since New York 
we were rained upon, and Tacoma was somewhat shrouded 
by mist. The audience was gathered in a pretty hall 
holding about 500 people; and the listeners were eager and 
illowed each stage of the lecture with unwavering interest. 

The night found us in the train once more, running south 
for Portland, Oregon. Portland Lodge had been inactive for 
some time, but some of those who were its best members are 
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prepared to step forward for its rebuilding, and Mr. Prim 
who joined our little party at Seattle, has agreed to stay her 
for a short time, to help in the reorganisation. With all th 
flood of new life in the Society, it would be sad to have ay 
old Branch left stranded on the banks. We had a pleasar 
afternoon gathering of old members and sympathisers; ani 
at night came a meeting in the Masonic Hall for a lecture w 
“ Reincarnation”. It was crowded with a splendid audiere 
of thoughtful people who caught every point and enjoyed tk 
presentment of the great truth. Then came the train and th 
continued journey southward. 

We awoke to find ourselves running through the beautifd 
ravines of southern Oregon. Through the day we journeye 
onwards through ever-changing but ever-beautiful scenery, 
and evening found us in the lovely Siskiyou Gorge, an 
presently Mount Shasta glimmered white with everlasting 
snow beneath the glooming sky. Another night through 
northern California, and as noon approached, we reached For 
Costa, whither some of the San Francisco friends had come t 
give us welcome. At Oakland we betook ourselves to the 
ferry boat to cross the bay to San Francisco, the queenly city 
that, three years ago, was rent by earthquake and blasted by 
fire, and where dynamite was used to save, making a barrier 
of ruins across the awful torrent of flame which threatened to 
devour the whole. Marvellous have been the cheerful courage 
and strength of heart which have rebuilt the city ; and though 
as yet she is not so fair as of yore, and many ruins still bear 
witness to the terrible days of 1906, San Francisco has arisen, 
calm and strong, prosperous once more and facing the future 
with front unbowed. Very interesting it was to hear from 
some of our members details of the great catastrophe, and of 
their experiences within it. One of our Lodges lost everything, 
including its fine library; but it is flourishing even more than 
before. The activity and brightness of the members was good 
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iy see in all three Lodges in the city. We had a joint meet- 
ing on the 28th, and many came in from the surrounding 
towns and swelled the happy gathering. 

On the following morning the oldest San Francisco 
Lodge, the Golden Gate, welcomed our party. In the evening 
a the large Garrick’s Theatre an immense and sympathetic 
adience had gathered. Mr. Russell, our host, had provided 
us with an automobile during our stay ; and the way in which 
that car tore up hills that one would have thought inaccess- 
ile was 2 thing to remember. On one of our journeys, 
when we were a little late, it whirled down these declivities 
in the most astonishing way, like the swoop of a bird; and 
San Francisco will ever stand in my mind as a city in which 
automobiling has been carried to a point where difficulties 
have ceased to exist. In one thing San Francisco was 
disappointing : it was bitterly cold, with a piercing wind and 
a intervals chilling fogs. A thick winter dress barely 
sufficed to keep one warm. 

At Sacramento we have no Lodge, but Dr. Plumb of San 
Francisco arranged a lecture, and hopes to nurse the young 
Theosophical plant into strength. We had a meeting in the 
aternoon for a few already interested, and a class for study 
will be formed. The lecture on “‘ Theosophy, Its Meaning 
and Value” was delivered in the Congregational Church to 
the smallest and most wooden audience that I have addressed 
since | became a member of the T.S.! One marvels more and 
more at the American Press. One meets the reporters with 
courtesy and treats them as gentlemen and gentlewomen, and 
they go away and twist and distort everything that has been 
sid, and often invent. As an instance, pressed for my view 
af woman suffrage, I said that I was not taking part in 
wlitics, but thought that sex should not enter into the 
question; that the uneducated should have votes for local 
affairs only, and those of both sexes who were highly 
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educated in economics and history should vote in national 
affairs. This was given as: that women should vote locally 
and men nationally! Mrs. Tingley having taken the absurd 
title of “‘ The Purple Mother,” I am baptised willy nilly “The 
White Mother,” and telegraphed about to England under thet 
ludicrous appellation. And so on and so on, in a streamd 

repellent vulgarity. And one cannot escape from it. 
; Considering Mrs. Tingley’s tireless malignity against the 
T.S., her endeavours to prevent Col. Olcott and Mr. Leai 
beater from lecturing in San Diego and her ceaseless vitupers 
tion of myself through her lieutenant, I speculate sometimes 
on her use in the movement. Such abnormal hatred so long 
continued implies considerable force of character, and force d 
character is always interesting. She is a fine woman d 
business, with a remarkable capacity for gaining and holding 
money—a quality rare in Theosophical ranks—and that seems 
to be the quality for which she is being used. She owns 
a splendid property at Point Loma, has broken into pieces the 
great organisation which Mr. Judge built up by years 
patient toil, and has driven away the strong band which 
supported him, so there is nothing to succeed her. I will 
venture a prophecy : she is being used to make a centre which 
| will pass into the hands of the Society she hates, and will form 
an important South Californian focus for its world work. The 
Rome which slew Christians became a centre of Christian 
power a few centuries later. It is indeed a far cry from 
Imperial Rome to Point Loma, but the world issues are greater; 
for the one had to do with a sub-race and the other has to do 

with a root-race. 

To return to the tour. We left Sacramento on the morn 
ing of August 3lst, and reached Oakland soon after 11 am. 
A crowded gathering assembled at the Congregational Church 
to hear the lecture on “ Reincarnation,” and, as elsewhere, the 
interest roused in the subject was intense. America seems 
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tine for this teaching, and it is above all others the one that 
evolutionises man’s attitude toward life. Of course there are 
interviewers and reporters everywhere, but these may be taken 
lor granted. On September 2nd we left for Los Angeles, from 
whence we went by trolley to Pasadena, about twelve 
nies off. Here I gave a lecture in the Shakespeare Club, 
ad answered questions; and then took a short motor drive 
hough this prettiest of towns, One very pleasant thing was 
the reverence shown for living things. No birds may be 
kiled in the town, and our little winged brothers are fearless 
ad tame, As we drove, we passed in the middle of the road 
a wide-spreading ancient tree; so unusual a sight drew a 
qestion, and the answer was that the authorities would not 
at down an old tree. I noticed other trees similarly in 
mession of the middle of the road. Kindness to living 
matures is taught in the Pasadena school, as well as practised 
ly elders, and the town is a centre of good influence. After 
tte drive we returned to Los Angeles for a public lecture, 
ad on the following morning put ourselves on the train for 
ho Diego. The visit to our southernmost point was brief but 
peasant. The lecture was in the afternoon and was given to 
a large audience, the most friendly and enthusiastic I have 
nt with during the present tour. In the evening there was 
: pleasant gathering of the Lodge, and then into the train 
me more for Salt Lake City, Utah. 

It was a long run of 900 miles, first through Southern 
(aifornia, then across a corner of Nevada into Utah, and 
wards to the great city planned and shaped by the genius of 
digham Young. Here we again greeted Mr. Jinarajadasa, 
zho had arranged to give four lectures after mine. The 
audience was not a very large one, but as usual showed keen 
iterest; and the five consecutive lectures should sow some 
sed for the future. Next morning, September 8th, we again 
‘tered the train for another long run—741 miles to Denver 
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the capital of beautiful Colorado. It was an interesting 
journey, but across many hastily repaired wash-outs which 
delayed us. Up to Leadville, more than 10,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, we climbed, For some distance ow 
train of twelve coaches had three engines pulling in front 
and one pushing behind, for we rose 1,500 feet in si 
miles, a grade of exceeding steepness. In the early mornin 
of the 9th we saw the gleam of snow on the mountain 
tops and thick frost on the grass, and then ran easily 
downwards. But we were more than four hours late in 
arriving, so saw little of our Denver friends and their beaut 
ful city, and the warmth of the greeting intensified our regrd 
at the brief stay. A lecture toa moderate but friendly aut: 
ence was given, and the same night we again had to tle 
train to travel another 572 miles to Omaha, where there ws 
a gathering of members and a public lecture. The night wa 
spent in bed for a wonder, with no wheels running under 
neath; and the following day came the comparatively shot 
journey to Kansas City. As usual a posse of reporters, and m 
the evening a large members’ meeting. Kansas City seems 
to be short of halls, and the Lodge had to take a huge pixe 
seating 15,000 people. Two public lectures were arranged fo 
Sunday and one for Monday, with about 1,500 people at each. 
The strain of speaking in so large a hall twice in one day wa 
more than should be put on any lecturer. The papers treated 
us well, being less sensational than they usually are. 

We arrived at St. Louis on the 14th. As St. Louis ha 
no Lodge, we had a very quiet day, only broken by newspape 
reporters. The hall for the lecture was a pleasant one, 
belonging to the local Y.M.C.A, and many of the young men 
were among the audience, listening earnestly to the description 
of the after-death life. At 10 p.m. we were in the train once 
more, en route for Louisville. The general atmosphere a 
Louisville was an immense improvement on that of St. Louis 
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ad Kansas City; the latter are poisoned by having become 
huge centres of slaughter, and pay the penalty of their ghastly 
ude. The following morning, September 16th, we were in the 
tain for Chicago, It was sorrow to learn that Dr. Van Hook 
tad been suddenly taken ill and had to submit to an operation, 
ad would thus be debarred from attending the Convention. 
The business meeting of the Convention began on Sunday 
orning. Dr. Van Hook was elected General Secretary. 
The American membership has now reached 2,816, the 
highest point ever touched. 

The Convention was beautifully harmonious, not a 
bash word being said by anyone, and the spirit of those 
present was evidently that of peace and goodwill. A wave 
d strong affection surged over the whole meeting on the 
proclamation of the election of the General Secretary, and 
it was evident that he had found his way to the hearts of the 
members. Happy indeed is the American Section in having 
sured the services of one so strong and capable, whose one 
tought is the service of the Masters. The audience on the 
aening of the 19th September was much larger than on the 
litt, and it had again grown larger on the 20th; but still the 
Chicago lectures cannot be called a success. The work con- 
tded on the 2lst with a Masonic meeting in the evening ; 
and we drew out of the city at 10.30, for Cleveland, Ohio. 

There was an E.S, meeting in the afternoon, and in the 
evening I lectured at a pleasant “ summer theatre ” packed to 
the doors with an audience of 1,200 persons. Cleveland is a 
petty town with splendid parks, through which a friend 
undly took us in his automobile. America is waking up to 
ihe demands of beauty, and on-all sides one sees evidences 
that beauty is being recognised as necessary daily bread rather 
thao a luxury than can be dispensed with. With such im- 
mense natural resources in this direction, with plenty of room 


ad a scattered population, the great Republic of the West 
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should be able in a few centuries to overtop on the ascending 
spiral of evolution the beauty which Greece gave to the eldr 
world. On the afternoon of the 23rd we had a pleasant 
meeting of the Cleveland Lodges in the pretty rooms of the 
larger one. The rooms are simply and effectively coloured, 
and were tastefully decorated with flowers. Six o’clock found 
us at the station, bound for Washington; and we slept our 
way to the capital city. 

Washington has built for itself a splendid new station, 
worthy of the chief city of the Republic, the finest station» 
the way of architecture that I remember having seen, though 
not the largest. Washington Lodges are active, and have 
prepared admirable courses of lectures for the autumn and 
winter. The press is not unfriendly, and is more sober and 
dignified than that of New York and Chicago, so that a 
effective propaganda might be made through it, appealing 
to the thoughtful and the cultured. The second lecture 
was given on Sunday to a much larger audience, and then we 
started for Boston, hallowed by memories of Emerson and his 
friends—“ the Hub,” short for “hub of the universe,” as its 
lovers call it. Boston had prepared a very heavy programme 
of work. We arrived on September 27th before 8 am. 
and reporters soon appeared on the scene; at 10 bega 
a two hours’ meeting of the E.S.; 3 p.m. found us in the 
rooms of the Metaphysical Club, packed to suffocation for 
a lecture on “ The Use of the Imagination ”. The second day 
repeated the first, the T.S. Lodges taking the place of the 
E.S. in the morning, and the afternoon being occupied bya 
very pleasant invitation meeting in the house of Mrs. Kehen, 
where I expounded Theosophy to a very cultured audience. 
The house was interesting as having been built by Edwin 
Booth, and the spacious salon I spoke in seemed to have been 
planned for such use. The ideas presented were very warmly 
welcomed, and Theosophy has evidently a future in the more 
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aclusive circles of “The Hub”. A public lecture closed the 
work in the evening, and we spent the night in travelling to 
New York, 

New York was in the midst of a tumultuous celebration, 
ie Hudson-Fulton festival; and the papers were crammed 
with accounts of pageants, aeroplane flights, marches, naval 
displays. It naturally played havoc with the lectures, and the 
aiences were small—a new experience in New York. On i 
Qctcber Ist there was a reception in the afternoon, at which a 
lithday gift was made to me by the New York Lodges, a gift 
which I have placed tothe credit of the Blavatsky Gardens’ 
puchase fund. A member returning from Chili brought me 
avery prettily drawn address of greeting signed by members 
it Valparaiso, and a handsome silver triangle bearing the seal 
die T.S. It will go into the memento case at Headquarters, 
tt hear silent witness to the love which pours thither from all 
prts of the world. 

October 2nd saw a group of loving and faithful members 
fdhered round their President on the deck of the Cedric, 
which was to bear her back to the Old World. Two of them, 
W. Warrington and Mrs. Kochersperger, had travelled with 
meali the time over the 10,629 miles which measured the trip 
since ] landed in New York on July 31st. My grateful thanks 
pi hoth for the unvarying and unwearied kindness which 
garded me throughout the journey, shielding me from all 
discomfort and doing all that could be done to lighten the ` 
heavy work, We visited 33 towns, two of them twice; I gave 
i lectures to the public, and held 54 other meetings, at all but 
bw of which lectures were also given. The work was 
adous but very pleasant, save for the ceaseless malignity of 
Point Loma which followed me everywhere, but failed to 
iure seriously, despite the expenditure of time and money 
which might have been put to so much nobler uses. I rejoice 
b have been allowed to bear so much mud-throwing intended 
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to injure the T.S.; for there is no privilege greater than tok 
allowed to shield a great cause with one’s own body. The pere 
cutors used to torture and murder, now they vilify and slander 
the spirit is the same and the end is the same, defeat for then 
and triumph for the cause they assail. Well said Bruno: “h 
know how to die in one century is to live for all centuriesk 
come.” The messengers of the White Lodge are ever besp 
tered and assailed; it is the sign of their apostleship. Lit 
need they reck of the storm whose feet are on the Rockd 
Ages, but alas for the craft that dash themselves to pieces m 
that rock. 

The White Star Line may well be proud of the extra: 
dinary steadiness of their ships, if they are all like the Cedri 
I have never been in a vessel so steady and so quiet. Tk 
throb of the engines is scarcely perceptible ; and it is difficult 
know that we are moving, unless one looks over the sideaol 
sees the water rapidly slipping past. The first two days wer 
smooth; then on Tuesday we had a fog, and the unmusid 
voice of the ship blared out minute by minute, to warn th 
fishing-craft of the monster steaming through their track; alter 
fog followed wind and heavy seas, until the steamer lay di 
Queenstown and tumbled some of us off into the tender, which 
puffed away with us to the Emerald Isle. There Mrs. Sharp 
met me, and the morning saw us in the train, a leisurely 
concern which lounged through the 177 miles which le 
between the port and the capital. 


(To be continued) 
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J this the first time that these accused at the bar are put 
up for trial, or have they been arraigned before ffor a 
similar offence? I raise this question because there is now a 
tendency to view things as though the present controversy 
concerning scriptures and ceremonials is a unique incident 
consequent on Krishnaji’s teachings, and as though denuncia- 
tons-and even violent denunciations—of Scriptures and 
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Cererzepiais had not been made betore by other Teachers, u 
by the present World-Teacher Himself in His other incam 
tions, and the people to whom the teaching was then giver 
hag not reacted to it in a manner similar to what is bein 
mantested among us at the present day. I propose to tale: 
gliz.pse into wha: transpired when he took birth here a 
Shri Krshga and gave the world the teachings contained i 
the Gta. The first striking feature which such a glimp 
into the past reveals to us ot the present day is that, then als 
as now, the Teacher made a decidedly deprecatory pronounce 
ment on the value of scriptures and ceremonies prevaleni 4 
the time of that advent. Their exponeats and followers wer 
spoken of as “those foolish people who indulge in flowey 
speeches, rejoicing in scriptural wranglings ”* and “ prescribing 
many and varied ceremonies ”.* The very Vedas, held in th 
highest veneration as the great source of all Sanijam 
Dharma, were belitiled as being merely “a concern of th 
three gunas,”* which we were exhorted to transcend ; ther 
use to the enlightened Brahmana was as little as that of “a 
smail pond in a region brimming full with water everywhere” 
The Veda or the Shruti is referred to as being worse than 
| vaiueless—positively a snare and delusion “ causing bewilder- 

ment of the Buddhi”.’ As if this denunciation of the venerat 
i ed Vedas and vedic ceremonies was not sufficient to shake 
and shock the people of the day, the Teacher goes further in 
the same field, and exhorts them, in what is spoken of as the 
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geatest message (the Mahavakya) of the Gita, to give up 
Dharmas altogether—not merely this or that special creed, 
philosophy, rite or ceremony, but the whole lot of them all, 
without apparently any exception whatsoever, the actual 
words used being “ Sarva Dharman Parityajya (having 
tendoned aff Dharmas)” >} If, in this connection, it is re- 
membered that to the Hindis (the followers of the Sanatana 
Dharma) the expression “Dharma” does not mean merely 
ite adoption of certain religious beliefs and ceremonies, but 
ao the practice of what the westerners speak of as “the 
wiel and moral virtues,” family and civic duties, duties 
wards superiors, inferiors and equals, and many other 
things included in the Aryan Code of Honour or righteous 
whaviour, then compared with the all-comprehensive “ anti- 
ceremonial” exhortation of Shri Kyshna of the Gita asking 
wt give up ALL Dharmas, Kyshna of the Ananda 
apears to be a pronounced “ pro-ceremonialist,” for what 
wseman that has watched Krishnaji engaged in the ceremony 
dpouring out his life to his congregation gathered at his Star- 
amps or around the Agni Bhagavan of his Camp-fires could 
peak of the great high-priest of these grand and royal cere- 
ponies as an “ Anti-ceremonialist” ? And how reminiscent, 
w, are his modern Star-camps of those ancient institutions 
which are still surviving in our periodical ‘‘ Mehlas,” Fairs and 
Festivals, where of old vast congregations received immense 
tdp and uplifting, but from which alas the life that once 
lowed so abundantly seems to have now largely ebbed! It 
Wil thus be seen that Shri Krshna’s teaching about ceremonies 
was not less iconoclastic—if anything it was more so—than 
what Krishnaji has so far spoken. That teaching has been 
with us for hundreds of years as also the ceremonies which 
tat teaching denounced. In our own time, many of us have 
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gone on reading and preaching that teaching, as also professix' 
and practicing the ceremonies condemned by that teaching 
without apparently seeing any inconsistency in such a procedun, 
Now that teaching has not gone; it remains. What is news| 
that the Teacher is born anew among us and has begut’ 
speak with the power and the authority of the Avatar; at 
what is the result ? Trouble in our minds, doubts in our heat; 
and controversies over inconsistencies which we did not see tl' 
: now. One may well have hoped that with the advent of tk 
| Lord of Compassion things would all be made easy and smo 
for us, with our doubts all resolved and our troubles all ende. 
| But how different is the reality ? Why should this be so? 
In answering questions such as the above, it mayk 
‘useful to remind ourselves of the warning which our gre 
President has been continuously sounding ever since st 
first announced the near coming of the World Teacher. Sk 
has told us, again and again, that great preparations of tle 
heart and the mind were necessary if we were to be ablett 
re-act satisfactorily to the mighty act of the Avataric presence 
that would soon dwell amongst us. To the power and th 
authority of the Avatar we were bound to re-act in our owt 
way and according to the nature and extent of our own prepar+ 
tion. If our hearts and minds were not sufficiently pure au 
purged of prejudices of every kind, we could not help re-acting 
with doubts, difficulties and controversies. If, however, ot 
hearts and minds were sufficiently pure and clean, we could 
not help re-acting with understanding, love and happiness. 
Apart from this vital consideration, there is also the 
difficulty consequent on the fact that while the language d 
such scriptures as the Gita is wonderfully simple, yet the 
meanings conveyed by the same words to different minds ani 
hearts may and do vary widely, so that to the making o 
new commentaries on this scripture there seems to be no 
end—at least in our age. The utterances of Krishnaji are the 
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sriptures of the new age ; their language is wonderfully simple 
and direct; but, as in the case of the Gita, the same words 
may and do mean different things to different minds and 
hearts. To Shri Shatkara, the Gita meant Adwaita Vedanta; 
b Shri Ramanuja, it meant Vishishtadwaita Vedanta; to 
Sirti Madhwa, it meant Dwaita Vedanta. It is quite natural 
and almost inevitable that similar controversies should arise 
in regard to the utterances of Krishnaji. 

There is also another question which is causing us some 
difficulty, and that is in connection with the alleged contra- 
diction between Krishnaji’s teaching and the President’s 
practice. Here also it is well to remind ourselves that the ex- 
tence of such “ contradictions ” is not a new feature, peculiar 
nour age. In fact, the problem at the time of Shri Krshna was, 
inone sense, even more difficult: for, then, the alleged contrar 
diction was not between the statements of two different 
gersons—Krishnaji and the President—as it is at present, but 
tetween the statements of one and the same person, vis., Shri 
Ksbna; the very same Lord who denounced the Shastras 
and the ceremonies in the second chapter taught also thus in 
a later chapter: 

He who, having cast aside the ordinances of the scriptures, 


followeth the promptings of desire, attaineth not to perfection nor 
heppiness nor the highest good. ' 


Therefore let scriptures be thy authority in determining what 
aught to be done or what ought not to be done. Knowing what heth 
en declared by the ordinances of the scriptures thou oughtest to 
work in the world.’ 


Faced with such a contradiction, Arjuna naturally 
appealed to Kyshna for an explanation, which was given to 
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him through many hints, some of which would be found quit 
apposite and helpful to our present discussion. 
Take for instance the last clause of the following verse: 


He that performeth such action as is duty, independently of tk 
fruit of action, he is an Ascetic (Sanny4si) ; he is a Yogi; not he tha 
is without fire and without rites.’ 


The reference here is to the fact that according to Hinti 
Shastras and tradition, he that has attained the stage of a 
ascetic or Sannyāsī discards the symbols distinctive of th 
stage of a Grhastha or House-holder—such, for instance, a 
the two noted above, vis., the sacrificial fire and the ceremonies 
both of which the Sannydsi gives up. But the significant 
warning is given that, merely by giving up ceremonies am 
the sacrificial tire, one does not become a SannyAst ; and even 
more significant is the teaching in the opening clause; the 
Sanny4si is doubtless a man “ without action ” ; but whatis 
the distinctive mark of the man “ without action”? It is nt 
that he has given up ceremonies or the sacrificial fire, butit 
is that he performeth such action as is duty independently of 
the fruit of action. The classical example of such 4 
Sannyasi was King Janaka, who was called the “ Royd 
Ascetic” because, though an ascetic, he did not give up his 
kingly duties and the stately sacrifices and ceremonies 
associated with royalty. Our great President is a living 
example of such a “Royal Ascetic”. There is just s 
much need to-day as in the time of Shri Krshna t 
sound a note of warning against the fallacy of thinking 
that merely by giving up ceremonies one can reach 
attainment, or the direct path of which Krishnaji speak. 
Mere laziness cannot be a passport for happiness. Krishngji 
asks us to live nobly—and not to live lazily. These two are 
things poles apart. 
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Krishnaji has certainly asked us to give up ceremonies. 
The way that some of us have begun to live that teaching is 
asiillows, We found we were performing certain ceremonies, 
mt perhaps because they were real to us but because of the 
fer of losing spiritual wealth if we did not perform them, 
Ktishnaji exploded that fear; and so we took the easy course 
d giving up certain practices which among other things were 
isigned to discipline our physical, emotional and mental bodies, 
that they might hecome cultured and behave rightly under all 
wnditions until, by constant practice, right behaviour became 
quite automatic. To our undisciplined bodies the practice 
was naturally an irksome process, and we were happy to give 
that up in the name of Krishnaji; but he also asked us to give 
w cruelty and unbrotherliness of every kind. Do we take 
hm seriously in this part of his teaching also and give up 
welding the cruel tongue that gossips and the sharp pen that 
butts, as readily as we gave up certain irksome practices and 
wremonies that were perhaps never real to us? 

Moreover, to say that ceremonies are unnecessary for the 
danment of liberation or happiness is not to say that they 
my not be necessary or useful for other purposes. It is 
piectly true that the study of the sciences, the arts or 
te professions is quite unnecessary for the attainment of 
lleration or moksha; but does that mean that the study of 
Physics, Biology, Medicine, Engineering and Economics, etc., 
we al] of no use and have to be given up? Why should we 
wt adopt towards ceremonies the same sensible attitude 
which we do towards literature, sciences, professions and 
ie like? Perhaps we should be told that Krishnaji has 
wid that ceremonies are crutches and they should therefore 
e thrown away. Certainly so; a wise physician knows that 
miches must be thrown away at certain stages; but he also 
hows it would be foolish to throw them away at certain 
wher stages. 
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The Lord also warns us against the uselessness ai 
danger of Mitthyachéra—the performance of ceremonies in; 
hypocritical frame of mind, as for instance by pretending 
practise the control of mind while, in reality, the mind is wii 
ali the time. The Mitthyachari is described thus: 

He who sitteth controlling the organs of action but dwellinga 


his mind on the objects of the senses, that bewildered man is calle 
a hypocrite.’ 


Having stated that all ceremonies of the nature ¢ 
| Mitthyachara should be given up, the Lord then proceedst 
lay down what ceremonies should not be given up. 

“ Action should be relinquished as an evil,” declare som 
thoughtful men: “ Acts of sacrifice, gift and austerity shoul 
not be relinquished,” say others. ‘‘ Hear my conclusions ash 
that relinquishment. Acts of sacrifice, gift and austerity 
should not be relinquished but should be performed ; sacrifice, 
gift and austerity serve to purify the intelligent one 
among us.” 

Such are the hints that are given to us to solve for ourselves 
the “contradiction” between ihe emphatic exhortation to 
give up all dharmas, shastras and ceremonies and the equally 
emphatic exhortation to follow one’s own dharma, the 
authoritative shastras and the prescribed ceremonies. It is wel 
for us if we can understand; it is also well for us if we 
cannot, provided we recognise that certain things which w 
do not understand when still young will become easy to under: 
stand as we grow in Wisdom. Contradictions are perhaps 
inevitable when Great Teachers have to speak to us of grea 
truths through such words and symbols as we can grasp; we 
may not understand them now; but presently we shall, 
oniy we keep our hearts pure and clean, and our mints 
open and purged of all prejudices. 
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So much for points of controversy and contradiction ; 
but, when we come to the vastly more important question of 
the purpose and the ideals which we all wish to achieve, we 
ge nd longer in the region of controversies and contradictions. 
There is, or can be, no controversy about the supreme need 
ad value of practising and promoting kindliness, brother- 
ises, harmlessness, affection, love and the like. To the 
erent that any religion, faith or ceremony makes for the 
petice and promotion of such ideals, to that extent only can 
t be considered alive; to the extent it has failed to serve in 
this manner, to that extent it should be considered dead, no 
miter how long the cremation or funeral is deferred. The 
apeme importance attached by Krishnaji to this aspect of 
he question is strikingly seen in some of the answers given 
ty him to questioners who would urge on him the need for 
ie ministry of religion. ‘These hundreds of years,” he 
wuld say, “you have had your religion with you; but, has 
ta made you behave more nicely to your wife or more 
tindly to your children?” Or he would exclaim, “ Which is 
ure important—to preach your systems of Philosophy or to 
t kindly and affectionate?” There is, of course, no earthly 
rason why we should not be both religious and kindly—both 
philosophical and affectionate; but the point he desires to 
make is perfectly clear; the all-important test by which to 
ydge the value of our religions and rites, creeds and cere- 
monies, professions and practices, is whether or not they lead 
u to live nobly and promote kindliness, harmlessness, 
totherhood, Jove and the like. If they do not lead to such 
results, then they are merely acts of Mitthyachara—hypocriti- 
cal pretences—and the sooner the hypocrisy is ended, the better. 
If on the other hand they do lead to the results intended, 
why should we lead a crusade against them? The fact 
that we are living in truly wonderful times is no reason 
fr giving up ceremonies which make for the promotion 
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of brotherhood, holiness and “ Sarvabhūțahițam ”—the go 
of all created beings; on the contrary, it is quite conceivable 
that where the ceremonies are performed with know. 
ledge and faith (Shraddha), the results may actually b 
far greater now than at other times because of the presence 
of the Lord among us; these are the times when, as some ai 
the Hindi books put it, a little effort leads to great results 
The period of an Avataric manifestation is wonderfully 
fruitful. According to Hindi traditions, the purpose of a 
| Avatar is much more than the establishment of a Dharm 
that shall endure for ages; that, of course, will be done; bu 
it is also the period when the Avatar makes His great descent 

to assist in the ascent of those souls who have fitted them: 

selves to take such an ascent, and who for that reason are 

all made to come into birth just about this chosen time. Oni 

this view, it is easy to understand the statement that the 
period of Buddha’s descent into this world was also the 
period of ascent of thousands of initiates into Arhatship. 
Our Puranas also tell us that, with a view to assist in the 
high purposes of the avataric manifestation, the world-mother 
(Jagadamba or Shri Lakshmi, the daughter of the Sea, as the 
Vishnu Purana has it) will often come into birth along with 
the World-Teacher (Jagadguru Krshna or Vishnu). Ther 
human relationships have been different in different incar 
nations. When the Jagadguru was born as Shri Kesha, 
the Jagadamba is stated to have been born as Rukmini 
It is a striking fact (the theory of accidental coincidences 
notwithstanding) that, in their present incarnations, they 
should once again bear the hallowed names of Krshna and 
Rukmini though, on this occasion, there is no family relation- 
ship at all as at other times. With the World-Teacher 
pouring out His life abundantly and the World-mother 
raining down the milk of Her compassion and Her 
strength, the children of the Earth born in this age 
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mst indeed be counted as specially blessed. Every endea- 
wr designed for the helping of humanity—which is the 
gme thing as helping ourselves, since we can really help 
qiselves only by helping others—may now be calculated to 
poduce results far greater in proportion to the effort than at 
dber times; every movement for good has now an easy 
dance to become better and best. Our endeavours to free 
arselves from the snare of Mitthyachara—hypocritical per- 
imances and life-less or out-worn ceremonies—have now g 
gaier chance of success than ever before. It may well be 
that what Krishnaji calls “the direct path,” which may be 
alremely difficult to tread at other times, is easier trodden 
ww because of his presence amongst us. It may also be that 
tose to whom ceremonials—whether of Temple, Church, 
Mosque, Masonry or the like—are things of beauty, holiness 
ad high purpose will achieve all the better the results 
hey wish to achieve because of the presence of the Lord 
among us. 

Lastly, a word in regard to the question of personal 
iyslty and disloyalty which has been recently raised. To 
those who, like the Hindiis, are familiar with the idea of 
“bta devata,” the question need not present any difficulty. 
li we believe in evolution and that it does not stop short 
mih humanity, then the existence of the Jivanmuktas (those 
fowers of human evolution who are spoken of as Masters 
ot “just men made perfect”) should be a perfectly logical 
moposition even though we may not be able to testify to the 
ixi from our own personal experience. Now, in the course 
if their evolution to their present exalted levels, these 
perfected ones have not evolved in isolation, but in association 
with various people at various levels, with the result that 
personal relationships of the past may have now ripened into 
special ties. Thus it may happen that, though the Masters 
ae naturally tender, loving and merciful to all, yet they may 
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have special ties with some who, in their turn, may find tha 
their hearts are specially attracted to one of them, though 
intellectually they feel that reverence and devotion is du 
to all. Even Shri Krshna could not help having a specid 
tie with Arjuna, although the first place among His devotes 
was always given to Bhishma, “the prince of devotees”. 
That Arjuna was specially attracted to Krshna to whom he 
was naturally most loyal and devoted did not mean, in th 
very least, any kind of disloyalty to any others among th 
great ones. On the contrary, Hindi tradition takes th 
view that such special attractions may be quite natural and 
proper even to the highest among us, as may be gathered 
by the references given below. 

There are certain Hindis who feel specially attracted 
to that manifestation of the deity known as Mahéshwara« 
Shiva, while others feel specially drawn to the manifestation 
of Vishnu or Kyshna (specially Bala Krshna or the Chil 
Krshna). The Royal sage Bhartrhari was in the first 
group while Bilwamangala, the great devotee of Southem 
India, found himself in the second, though by birth he 
belonged to the first. Each of them gave expression to the 
special attraction felt by them to their Ishta Deva, Bhartrhan 
saying: 


Intellectually, I see no difference between Mahéshwara the 
Lord of the worlds and Janardana immanent in His universe; 


nevertheless J must own that my Bhakti (special devotion) goes 
to Mahêsh wara. 


AEA a] anmaid | 
JARA a] THaeqaenfa | 
a agaaa À | 
anh uneca It 


Bilwamangala, on the other hand, sang thus: 


Undoubtedly, I am a born Saiva (follower of Siva); let 
be no doubt about that nor about my due alae 
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“fivelettered” meditation sacred to Shiva; nevertheless my mind 
osstantly revels in recalling the picture of the ravishingly-beautiful 
iœ of the Child-Krshna beloved of the Gopi maidens. 


irat RT ee ere 


far ag a gg aa faarcofia | aa 
qaatagge aad aaf | | ; 
Fal ada agga | ` 
Auai em iaag RTTA 1I 


Let not the existence of partialities and special attractions 
construed to mean disloyalty or lack of reverence to all 
those to whom reverence and devotion are due. 

The following story of the great devotee Vațupūrna may 
pove even more instructive. When the Master Jesus took | 
tith in South India as Shri Ramanujacharya, He surrounded 
himself with a number of devoted disciples of whom Vatu- 
ping was one. On one occasion, Vatupirna was busy 
tiling milk for Ramanuja in his Ashrama at Shrirahgam 4 
when the magnificent procession of Lord Ratganatha, the = 
tity worshipped at the temple where Ram4nuja officiated as : 
chief priest was announced; Ramé&nuja rose to go and pay 
homage to the Lord asking Pirna, as he went, to come and | i 
d likewise. But Pūrna excused himself, saying “ Holy Sire, i 
i come out to see Thy God, the milk that is on the fire for 
Hy God (Ramanuja) will boil over.” 

Let none dare suggest that Vatuptirna’s devoted love 
ad loyalty to the God he saw meant lack of loyalty or love 
t His God’s God, whom he saw not but was perfectly willing 
fo believe that his God saw. 

May the love and the devotion of Vatupirna the milk- 
biler be with us always! 
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A FEW ASPECTS OF RATIONALISM IN ISLAM 


By S. M. RAHMAN, M.L.C. 


TUDENTS of Isl4mic history are familiar with a strang 
phenomenon—periods of rationalistic activity, followed 
by intellectual inertia, mental lethargy and lassitude of the 
mind. This again, after an interval of a couple of centuries, 
is succeeded by intense intellectual activity. This cycle has 
been going on, since the very inception of Islam. It is 
necessary to take stock of this fact at this period in Islam's 
history, when the Islamic world is again throbbing and 
pulsating with thought, as evidenced in the rationalistie 
tendencies in religion, in Turkey of Mustafa Kemal, Afghanistan 
of Amanullah, Persia of Raza Shah and Egypt of the late Saad 
Zaghlul. That nothing new is happening, no violent departure 
is taking place, will be apparent to all those who have studied 
the history of Islamic civilisation. What took place in the 
Abbaside Baghdad, Ommeyyade Cordova and Fatimide Egypt | 
is taking place to-day, history repeating itself, with the | 
exactitude, precision and regularity of an immutable law of 
nature. How far this law holds good in other religions must 
be the most enthralling and edifying aspect of the study of 
comparative religions, especially when we know that the 
intellectual agencies, as Buckle calls them, are acting and , 
reacting in every sphere of a nation’s cultural evolution. 1 
The Rationalistic School of Islam, using Rationalism in the 
broader sense of the term, and not in the narrower sense in 
which it was used by Comte in the nineteenth century or by 
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Frederick Harrison in our own time, first came into existence 
inthe reign of the Ommeyyads of Damascus. This revolution 
ganst the conservatism of unreason was led by Maabad-al- 
Jini, Allama Yunus and Gilan Dimishki. It sprang up 
mainly owing to the uncompromising fatalism of “ Jabarias,” 
ust as the present revolt against the Mulia-made dogma has 
yen precipitated by the fanatical conventionalism of the 
pesent-day Ullamas and their pathetic insistence on form, 
ther than on the innate spirit of Islam. Its birth heralded 
te dawn of enlightenment, the epoch of true Islamic 
Renaissance. This period in Islamic history manifested signs 
d almost feverish intellectual activity, marking a distinct era 
n the history of civilization. Like the Periclean Age of 
(reece and Augustan Age of Rome, it was the Golden Age 
of Islam. 

Baghdad, which was once the summer capital of Kesra 
Anvshirvan, the famous king of Persia, was made the metro- 
polis of the Abbaside Empire by Mansura, in 145 Hegira. By 
Mansura’s command philosophical and scientific works in 
ineign languages were translated into Arabic—works of 
Aristotle, of Ptolemy, of Euclid, and Samskrt books like 
Hitpedesha and Siddhanta. Numerous lecture-rooms and 
colleges filled the city. The University of Nizamieh, establish- 

‘ ad by Naizam’ul-Mulk, the famous Grand Vizier of Malik 
Shah, the Seljuki king, was every year producing scores of 
| gholars. The Caliph’s agents were ransacking every corner 
i d the known globe for treasures of knowledge. Galen, 
; Themisttus, Aristotle and Plato were studied with almost 
wligious reverence, side by side with the Holy Quran. This 
intellectual movement, as we find from Kremer, was not 
limited to Baghdad. It crossed the Tigris, and reached the 
banks of the Nile and the Guadalquivir. The entire Islamic 
world was in the grip of progress. Cairo and Cordova had 
come such famous seats of learning that scholars from 
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Christian Europe used to flock to them. Cordova was th 
alma mater of Pope Sylvester II. The first six Abbaside 
Caliphs, from Mansur to Mutazid-billah, vied with each 
other in extending patronage to learning, and Almuiz, th 
Abdullah, Almamun or Augustus of Moslem Africa, strove lo 
outshine his royal brothers of Baghdad. A host of scientiss 
and philosophers too many to enumerate, like Musa-ibn-Shakir, 
evolved from the crude notions of the ancients a systematisa 
science of Astronomy; Abdul Rahmn Sufi-ibn-Rushed, the 
famous Averroes of European scholars, whose discoveries in 
the realm of physical science still evoke admiration from the 
foremost researchers of Europe, and Alberuni, the authord 
that monument of learning and research Canon Masudicus, 
or Qanoon-i-masudi, these Universities had sent forth in th 
world as torch-bearers of knowledge. The mind wasa 
lovely as the body, says a European historian of Cordova 
Her professors had made Cordova the centre of civilization in 
Europe, says another chronicler of Saracenic Spain. Under 
Hakam-al-Mustansir-billah Moorish Spain had become the 
cradle of culture, in which modern civilization itself was 
nursed. The views of this school, which were the direc 
outcome of the wave of intellectualism pervading the entire 
Islámic world at the time, were much influenced by the 
impact on Islam of the Greek philosophy, in the same way as 
the modernist tendencies in the Islamic world of to-day are 
mainly the result of the present scientific age. The 
rationalists preached free thought and free will, employing 
methods of elucidation which are familiar to the students of 
John Stuart Mill and Bergson. They accepted the authority 
of the Quran, and produced Qurdnic sanctions for their 
rationalistic doctrines, like the great philosophers of ancient 
India, such as Vy4sa, Patafijali or even Kapila, the father of 
Indian philosophy, who got sanctions for what they wrote and 
preached from the Upanishads. Iman Gazzali, the later 
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gonsot of this school, imparted a new arrestive force to the 
nationalistic doctrines of free-thought and free will, and rallied 
dl the scholars of the Islamic world round his standard. The 
ddy of Greek philosophy and logic by Arabic savants like 
Akiu) Hazail Hamdan, Ibrahim-ibn-Saiyar, Fazalate Hadasi 
ad Abu Ali Mohammad, helped them to assimilate many 
kas borrowed from Greek sources. Though these Rational- 
iss divided themselves into several schools with minor 
tiferences, appeal to reason was the bed-rock of their faith. 
They maintained that Reason, Knowledge and Understanding 
were the basic principles of Islam, and that dogma and 
iwal were the mere accessories of the Islamic faith. Man 
isarational animal, and reason is the differentium distinguish- 
ing man from beast; therefore they argued that everything 
wraning to man must be hased on reason. No religious 
tet which is against reason must be followed, as God’s 
spreme reason can never order a man to perpetrate an act 
d unreason, They referred to the undiluted precepts of the 
Qurin, and not to the opinions of the commentators and their 
duputations. 

That they were right in their supreme appeal to reason 
interpreting religion is amply borne out by the Holy Quran 
ili. As Sir William Muir admits, the Holy Propbet 
dways appealed to the phenomena of nature as signs of the 
divine presence. His first appeal was to man’s reason and 
his last appeal was to his understanding : 


Iam only a preacher of God’s words, the bringer of God's 
wage to mankind, and not a miracle-worker, 


In the name of God the Merciful the Compassionate. It is He, 
who out of the midst of illiterate Arabs has raised an apostle to show 
his signs, and to teach the scriptures and the wisdom to them who 
ied before been in great darkness, 


In the creation of heaven and earth, and the alternation of 
tight and day; in the rain water, which God sendeth, quickening 


win the dead earth, and in the change of winds and the clouds, 
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balanced between heaven and earth, are signs for the people ¢ 
understanding. 


God has given man the Scriptures and the wisdom, 


These are a few of the messages of the Holy Quràn to mankind 
Think, ponder, understand is the clarion call of the Islini 
Scriptures. “The ink of the scholar is more holy tha 
the blood of the martyr,” is a famous saying of the Propha 
“Seek knowledge unto China,” is another well-know: 
precept. ‘He who leaves his home for knowledge walks in th 
path of God” is another Isl4mic injunction. “I am the cityd 
knowledge and Ali is the gate,” once said the Holy Prophet 
addressing his companions. It is worthy of note that this 
was preached at a time when the whole world was steepedin 
ignorance. Babylon, which had been the centre of Asiat 
civilization for centuries, had become the hot-bed of supers 
tion, and had succeeded in imparting an irrational characte 
to Judaism. The Assyrian Empire had fallen to piee 
“engrafting the superstition of celestial co-ordination m 
Zoroastrianism”, Christianity had assumed forms which ha 
nothing to do with the teachings of Jesus Christ. Reass 
had been banished and ostracised from Christendom. Tie 
second council of Ephesus was primarily convened to sup 
press free-thought. In the streets of Alexandria a woma 
whose home was the rendezvous of the learned was slaughter 
ed in cold blood, by a Christian “Saint”. “A simpe 
speedy death,” says Gibbon, “was the mercy whid 
rationalists could rarely obtain,” in Christian Europe. Unda 
such circumstances, and in such environments of the “ Dark 
Age,” the philosophers of Islâm preached and practised: 
tationalism, which raised the Islamic faith to that high 
pedestal of intellect from which will 
true glory. 
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THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE 
By P. J. FOSTER 


ate who know me as “ A Theosophist ” sometimes ask . $ 
me “What about this Mr. Krishnamurti”? One lady : 

died “I wish he would cure my deafness.” Others have 

changed the course of thoir lives through contact with his 

teachings, only to come up against things with a crash. 

(thers are bothered, feeling that he rings so true, and seeing ; 
wh beauty in his writings that they ought to believe in him. | 
home of course see how he is constantly putting other people 
right, while they themselves are on the right track and feel i 
ad know with him perfectly!! So far the World is rather | 
indifferent, and some are no longer interested since the news- | 
pper stunts of 1926. Those who are in closest association 
wth him are watching and listening and hoping to understand 

bin, and get from him the indication of Truth forthem. This | 
ditude seems to me the only reasonable and useful one; to 

listen to his song rather than to his words. Intellectually and 
bgically every page of his writings contains contradictions. | 
The best of us will get the wrong lead from any isolated 

paragraph, World problems and individual problems are l 
there for us to get strong grappling with them, and he has no 
intention to save us the trouble. Everybody sooner or later t 
wants something which nothing can satisfy. Doubt, even 

despair comes. There are always lots of people in varying 
sages of this kind. For some satisfaction comes this way and 

for others that, but always the emptiness returns. The only 
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thing that will fully satisfy is Truth—Rightness. It does m 
matter how different the Truth and Rightness seems iy 
different people. What is True and Right for the individu 
is all that matters. I find Life in Freedom the most ushi 
book yet by Mr. Krishnamurti. Better ones will come! 
think when he is not writing to Theosophists and Stz 


Members. 
Bars of music echo in your mind days after you hæ 
i listened to an orchestra. So I find certain phrases pleas 


or interesting me days after I have read a book. Some of the 
sayings in Life in Freedom often repeat themselves ing; 
mind. “I do not want to be your Leader, I would be yeu 
companion with the freshness of the breeze”; “The goald 
Life is happiness; serious joyousness.” ‘‘ Only when yu 
Ds have established the goal can you be happy.” This sounds 

like Thomas Carlyle but brighter. You may establish th 
| | goal and that gives you certainty (faith), and this always works 
: | because it gives a positive frame of mind. IE this “faith” 


es s mr m aaea e 


becomes shaken, what matter? Then the goal must & 
re-established. So we go on until we are finally free fs 
Mr. Krishnamurti says he is), till we have got absolute Truth 


{if there is such a thing—perhaps the absolute Truth Is thd 
3 there is no absolute Truth}, Mr. Krishnamurti does mw 
5 claim to be the only Teacher in the world, but he does seen 


to have a message for the World. Many people will gë 

their inspiration through great Artists, some through grea 

Scientists. Wherever it seems to come from (it really 

comes from within) the message is as old as the hills. “The 
P ‘TRUTH shall make you free.” Not comfortable, but, free. 
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NATURAL THEOSOPHY 
THE EGO 
By ERNEST Woop 
Vv 


HERE js great danger of misunderstanding in the expres- 

sion “the ego,” which I have used as the title of this 

ticle, While there is a use in technical terms there is 

also a danger. A familiar example of this is the word 

“heredity ”, In answer to the question why children resemble 
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their parents, people often say: “ Because of heredity, d 
course!” And then, when asked what heredity is, they reply: 
“The fact that children resemble their parents.” Thus. 
word passes for knowledge, and the questioning mind is 
silenced. What do words matter, when we want to find wi 
how children come to resemble their parents, to make; 
science of heredity ? Thus terminology degenerates into jargon, 

The danger in the expression “the ego” ltes in the 
effect of the little word že. Ego has the force of “I am.” 
which is a subjective statement, but as soon as we use the 
; expression “the ego,” we have given it an objective flavor 
: and have materialised what is in itself life. In nine case 
out of ten the enquirer who is told about the ego is thereby 
debarred from a knowledge of the Hfe which he is. The 
unfortunate person begins to think of a kind of balloon or 
higher planes which is somehow attached to him. If he calls 
it an aura, he thinks that aura has a skin, like a bladder of lard. 
But the ego is to be known only by the experience “I am”. 
It is the positive life that we are, at any time, on any plane. 

Everyone knows Descartes’ famous saying: “I think, 
therefore I am.” We might equally say, “I love or I will 
therefore I am.” But it would be still more in consonance 
with our conscious experience to say: “I am, therefore I 
think, I love, I will.” Thinking, loving and willing are the 
activities of the life that we are, and these express themselves 
in our work of all kinds in daily life. It is dangerous even te 
say: “I am the life.” It is safer to say “I live”. 

This living of ours is fundamental, and produces all the 
forms and experiences round us. Thinking, loving and 
willing are powers; they are positive. Those powers flicker 
like candle flames in a draught while they are in course of 
evolution and not yet fully strong. Then we have present 
thinking obscured by past ideas (which should have become 
inadequate), present loving stifled by past attachments, and 
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present willing destroyed by the worship of external things. 
When men worship or fear external things their own will is 
gne, and they forget that all things without exception are 
for our use~the material things for our thinking and under- 
sanding, the living beings for our loving and understanding. 
To wish that something might be different is to abrogate our 
wil, which should be employed always with those things 
which are in our power. To wish is ignorance and it results 
n waiting, To willis knowledge of the life that we are. To 
want is vision of the fuller life. 

The powers of life are all-unifying. Great thought is 
understanding ; it stands under and holds, as it were, many 
icts at once, and sees their relationships or sees them as one 
whole. Every idea is single, though it may be as big as the 
world and contain everything in the world, and it corresponds 
ba single fact, though there may be great diversity within 
the unity of that fact. At bottom the whole universe express- 
s one single idea. Great love also is understanding, but it 
š the understanding of life instead of material things, so that 
hve is but the manifestation of the perception of the unity of 
dl lives. And willing also is unifying, for it co-ordinates all 
the expressions of our individual life. 

The ego is the one idea for the body. It has made fingers 
ad toes and ali other organs in course of time, and these are 
wmified under one dominion. I have expressed the matter 
tally. I should say, not that the ego is the one idea and that 
the ego has done this, but that I am the willer, the lover and 
the thinker, and my unity must appear in this which is my 
work, When I have mastered my environment it wil! be as 
stganic as my body. 

Personality is my expression at any given time, not only 
in the body and its habitual ideas and habitual feelings, but in 


dress, manners, residence and its furnishings, business, etc. 


Personality is expression. If a man digs in the garden with 
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a spade, there is personality. If he writes in his library wit 
a fountain pen, there is personality. But if the man’s lifeis 
so clotted with ignorance that he cannot put down the spate 
and take up the pen, or put down the pen and take up the 
spade, you have what has been called “ self-personality” 
which is only in degree removed from the condition of the 
insane, who think themselves to be tea-pots, north-poles and 
Queen Elizabeths. Fear and pride produce self-personality. 
A man must have a pose, a manner, a calling, a name, a title, 
in order to be comfortable in society, to have a place, an 
identity, a self in the social order, and to this he clings at all 
times in public pose and even in private thought, becaus 
there is little thought, love and will in him, and this absurd 
fear and pride, or timidity and conceit, will not let them grow, 

Seated in such self-made prisons, men nevertheless œ 
sometimes have a gleam of real life, and then they say: “The 
ego has come down.” One friend used to amuse me occasion 
ally, though quite unintentionally, when, in the course o 
conversation, he would say, putting his finger to his head: 
“Wait a moment, while I consult my higher self.” There 
was of course something in it; he was obtaining a slight ray 
of light, but it is better to stand in the sunshine. Whenever 
I think or love or will, I am; that is the ego. Whenever we 
rise superior to circumstances, using them, this is the case. 
This does not refer only to great occasions; any thought, any 
love, any willing ts egoic. 

The ego is commonly considered to have a great quantity 
of stored magnificence, accumulated through many lives. Un- 
questionably, at any given time, I am greater than my ex 
pression. If I am a carpenter I can turn over in my mind in 
the morning all the possible things that I may make. I can 
think of chairs, tables, bookcases, wardrobes, etc. I may 
decide to engage myself in the making of a stool. I shall then 
be occupied with that, and I hope I shall be trying to make 
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ny stool better than any stool I have made before, In my 
wory and in my subconscious mind are all the ideas of 
dher things that I may have made or may think of making.. 
bit fundamentally my desire is to learn, which is to expand my: 
prers, and therefore I shall engage myself with the stool. 

We come into incarnation (as the dangerous expression 

is {or life cannot be held in a form like water in a cup; rather 
te lorm is held by the life like a spade in a gardener’s hand} 
i order to learn, and this is something like the process. 
trough which a child goes at school. At nine o'clock in the 
maing he may be in the history class, at ten o'clock in the 
msc room, at eleven o'clock he may be doing arithmetic.. 
lt would be a sad thing that he should be so engrossed 
a mathematics that he cannot put it aside in his thought and 
fre full attention to his history and music when these are 
wspectively due. It is not the business of my life to entertain 
melf by repeating perpetually the things which I have 
dready learnt to do. We are not here to express ourselves 
it that sense. We are at school, and therefore life is a thing 
d phases for us. The picture which we have painted in the 
pst is spread out like one of those old fashioned panoramic 
news of pre-cinematographic days in which the picture gradual- 
ly rolled off one roller on to another. Thus we have phases 
wh as childhood, youth, maturity, etc., each having its own 
dents or virtues, and its own obscurations or weaknesses. 

The giving of attention to one thing at a time is concen- 
tation, an expression of will, which in its perfection would 
ie the attention of the whole given to a part of itself. It is 
the will that divides the mind into the conscious and 
sbonscious, and constantly in a different place. 

It cannot be said that the ego resides on a particular 
mterial plane. At all times he is doing the same thing on 
dl planes, but when the higher planes, as they are called, are 
iovested in imagination with the characteristics of the 
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physical plane, an artificial and unnatural quality is at one 
given tothem, The physical plane has great clarity, solidi; 
because it is the expression in work or karma of our greats 
concentration, When we have so perfected the power of 
thought and love that we do not need this narrowness « 
concentration to give that clearness or substantiality, then th 
planes of the ego, as they are called, will have this characte 
of reality. To put it in another way, the carpenter willl 
able to make ač his chairs, tables, etc., at once. Such a 
attainment will mean that the process of schooling has com 
to an end because the powers of the ego have reached the 
full strength. The ego will then be free, without th 
necessity for the concentration process which we call th 
physical plane, fancying that it is something in itself, instet 
of a mere expression of life. 

The “I am” of which I have been writing, whichs 
three-in-one in its expression, has long been indicated by th 
use of the three words a/ma, buddhi and manas, often traw 
lated as the spiritual will, intuitional love and active 
intelligence. Each of these powers is again dual ; for exampk, 
perception and observation are the more receptive aspects ù 
thought while judgment and planning are the more positive, 
and similarly sympathy and goodwill are the receptive am 
active forms of love. Each of the three is a form of cognition; 
by manas we get to know things, by buddhi we get to know 
lives, by 2/ma (a confusion of terms—strictly a/ameéara, “| 
making”) we get to know the one life. Then our expressions 


along these lines are respectively thinking, loving and willing. 


Atma, buddhi and manas are not objects sitting on high planes, 
like the deities in a corner of an Egyptian papyrus. 
The process of incarnation as the action of the eg 


‘somewhat resembles the beating of a heart. There is an 


alternate expansion and contraction, or meditation and 


-concentration. Normally, when we meditate we firt 


| 
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mcentrate, that is to say we give our attention to some 
miticular thing or idea; then, within the limits of the sphere 
sked out by that concentration, we meditate, that is to say, 
we observe and think as fully as we can, so as to know the 
dect as perfectly as possible. One incarnation is like one 
siting in meditation of this kind, though of course it has re- 
frence to love and will as well as thought. This fact throws. 
ight on the term dhyanz, which occurs so often in The 
Smet Doctrine to describe those who have finished their 
man career. Dhyana is meditation, and a dhyanz is one 
sbo has meditated. There is no such thing as material life, 
gin the final attainment nothing is lost. 

Even in a particular incarnation nothing essential is lost, 
Jere is what has been called “ conditional immortality”. In 
alter to Mr. Sinnett one of the Masters said “‘ The person- 
ily hardly survives.” But what does survive is immorial, 
wase itisego. Only in so far as personality expresses life 
wa personality survive. Really there is no survival about 
te matter; it is life, which never dies, which cannot die. 
We may put it that, at the end of an incarnation when 
aperience becomes character, the additional character is the 
iloldment of the ego as the result of that incarnation, and so 
me personality is the new part of the ego that is being 
sked, To put it crudely and dangerously, the pure part of 
ù personality has become one with the ego, has obtained 
mortality, and therefore the condition of the personality’s 
‘mortality is its purity from the egoic point of view. That 
ims not then in particular reincarnate. Therefore those who 
4 not believe in reincarnation have some truth on their 
ide o in their argument, as well as those who do. The ego 
me more starts on a new concentration, which makes an 
ately new personality. So the ego reincarnates, but the 
vsonality does not. 

Mhenext article of this series will deal with Progress and initiation.} 
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A STUDY IN OCCULT HISTORY 
By G. E. SUTCLIFFE 
(Concluded from p. 173) 


HERE is a great pwan of coming victory resountiy 
throughout Nature to those who have ears to he. 
Many of us appear not to be aware as yet that the pres 
Coming of the World Teacher coincides in time with ape 
found revolution in scientific thought. In his latest wol 
The Nature of the Physical World (p. 350), Prof. Eddings 
states that it was in 1927 that it first became possible for: 
reasonable scientific man to accept religion. For it wasn 
this year that Heisenberg, Bohr, Born and others demonstratë 
that there was a vacant place in natural physical processes m 
‘which the Divine Immanence could operate. 

We have referred above to the sixty thousand millie 
Monads of which our evolution is composed. It has recenti 
been found that the mass of our sidereal system is equal? 
sixty thousand million suns of the same mass as our own Su’ 
The coincidence of these two numbers appears to har 
significance in connection with the development of o 
+ individual uniqueness” on which the World Teacher iays 
such stress. It will be seen that each of our sixty thousand 
Monads may be the representative in our Solar System of ont 
of the stars in our sidereal universe. The doctrine that ead 

* Nature, Val. 126, October 1st, 1827, page 491. 
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of us has his Father-Star, which is often referred to in The 
Savei Doctrine, is quite in accordance with this view. These 
Father-Stars may be looked upon therefore as our cosmic 
Monads, and the Monads of our evolution as ambassadors of 
those cosmic Monads, situated within our Solar System. Now 
the function of an ambassador is to take his instructions and 
iyconform to the policy of the nation which he represents. If 
instead of doing this he should take his instructions from 
the court to which he has been sent, he would be betraying 
his trust. 

This appears to be the rationale of the World Teacher's 
instructions, that we must each develop our “ individual uni- 
qeness,” for this “ individual uniqueness” is the expression 
d the policy of our own Father-Star, and to do otherwise 
would be a betrayal of trust. 

The Father-Star ts therefore the God within us, and 
there is no other God for us, except the perfect expression of 
this inner Divinity. 

It may be objected that, since we are only in the fourth 
Round, and the evolution will not be finished until the seventh 
Round, it is too soon to expect the possibility of the emer- 
fence of many Monads to the stage which the Lord Buddha 
arived at 2500 years ago. In considering this point, we 
should bear in mind that we are dealing, not with seven 
Rounds, but with forty-nine Rounds, or seven Chains, so that, 
out of the forty-nine Rounds, forty-six and a half are com- 
dleted, which is a very large percentage of the whole. More- 
over, the seventh Round of this Chain is the period when the 
lest developed of those who will succeed are expected to 
have evolved to the Buddha stage, and that a considerable 
notion of the Monads are well in advance of the average. 
The average will probably finish their evolution in the fifth 
ad sixth Rounds, leaving those behind the average for the 
seventh Round. Hence, the Monads evolved above the 
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average may be expected to complete their cycle in the 
present or fourth Round, 

We are here brought to the consideration of the 
particularly advanced group of Monads which was referred 
to in the article entitled “The Day of Judgment”. if 
the reader refers to Man: Whence How and Whither, pp. 56-38, 
he will find a reference to two groups of Servers, which ate 
classified as Group 1 and Group 2. 

Group l is the group of Servers we are familiar with, 
and which are mostly ourselves, being specially linked with 
the Manu and Bodhisattva of the sixth Root Race, the Masters 
M. and K.H. These came in during the latter part of the 
fourth Root Race, and will reach their culmination in the 
sixth Root Race. But of the coming in of Group 2 thereis, 
as yet, no record. The characteristic of this second Grow 
should be carefully noted, for we are told on page 58 that they 
were too far ahead of the Servers of Group 1, that is of the 
followers of Masters M. and K.H., to be classed with them, 
but yet not near enough to the Path to reach it within the 
life of the Moon Chain. 

Now it appears to be a rule that the more developed are 
the egos, the later are they transhipped from the Moon Chain 
to the Earth Chain, hence they are due to reach the Earth 
Chain at a later period than the “‘ boat-load ” of Group 1, which 
joined the fourth Root Race, and formed the beginning of the 
fifth Root Race. As above pointed out, there is no record o 
this highly evolved group of Servers having yet arrived 
amongst us. 

Now, it is reasonable to assume that, as the Servers a 
Group 1 were specially attached to the Manu and Bodhisattva 
of the coming Root Race, the more advanced Servers of Group 
2 would be specially attached to the Manu and Bodhisattva of 
the fifth Root Race, and reserved by them for the special 
culmination of this Root Race, which appears to be due 
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dut the present period. There is some considerable 
oystery attached to what really happened during the Christ 
sanifestation of the World Teacher of 2,000 years ago, and we 
inderstand our investigators have felt a delicacy in examining 
his period. Hence there may be many important matters 
nconnexion with that manifestation to be yet disclosed to 
x One thing we know that at least is very remarkable; 
me of the Servers of Group 1 appear to have taken 
mt in it, Was this because it had been reserved for 
te Servers of Group 2 to make the first definite link 
wh our Earth Chain, and with the Manu and Bodhi- 
gha to which they were specially attached ? If this be the 
we, the advice so much stressed by the World Teacher that 
r must learn to find the God within ourselves, and not 
though gurus, may be one of the means to link up with 
Rs own special group of Servers, who may not have 
weied training through the Inner Heads of the Theosophical 
Swiety, 

Apart from this fact, the policy of the World Teacher in 
w being exclusively associated with any organisation or 
whol of thought receives great illumination in the light of 
Mory. A particular religion, which has usually been the 
itage of His coming amongst us, begins at first with the 
atership of egos which are very much above the average. 
iit after a time this class of highly evolved souls becomes 
shausted, and the new spiritual truths they have established 
we to be administered by egos of the average type, and at 
de present stage of evolution the average type of ego is both 
tor-sighted and selfish. There grows up therefore a 
mesthood of average moral development, who administer the 
girtual truths in the interest of their own class. In this 
tapect the priests are neither better nor worse than any 
iher class; they simply operate in the normal average way. 
Bi the administration of spiritual truths is the most powerfui 
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function that could be devised, and the temptation to use ith 
personal advantage is much too great to be resisted by average 
human nature. When a man is dying and has no further u 
for his wordly goods, the assurance that his happiness in th 
next world may be secured by giving liberally to Brahmans 
or to the Church acts as a powerful inducement, and ke 
readily transfers a portion of his goods to the priesthod. 
Hence the dominant virtue of religions as they shw} 
degenerate is the making of gifts to the priesthood, and th 
other virtues originally characteristic of it take on a subordinate 
position. The spiritual freedom which the World Teache 
had established at His previous Coming becomes transforme 
into spiritual slavery. 

This lesson from history is alone sufficient to enable u 
to understand the importance of the present teaching tha 
each of us must be his own priest, that no outside authority 
can help, but that we must find the God within ourselves. If 
is a safeguard against the future degeneration of spiritud 
enlightenment which He has come to establish. But apat 
from this, there are indications that the times are ripe for the 
achievement of many of the egos at present in incarnation; 
the new race is rapidly manifesting its existence; remarkabk 
children are becoming abundantly evident, and there is even 
appearance that the harvest is great, though the laboures 
may be few. This was said at the previous manifestation 
2,000 years ago, and if true then it must be more truea 
the present day, when so much world karma has bea 
exhausted, In His latest book the World Teacher appeals for 
labourers, and the vineyard in which we are to labu 
is within ourselves; we have to find the God within ou 
own heart. 

A study of the previous lives of J: Krishnamurti does no 
indicate that he achieved initiation previous to this life, hence 
his attainment to Liberation in that respect has been the 
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work of the present life, and what he has done, we are 
assured others can do. We find difficulty in accepting this 
satement literally, and it is probably this inner doubt that is 
the real hindrance to our progress. An illustration in other 
ilds of effort will perhaps help us. When once a pioneer 
bas blazed a track through an unknown country, it becomes 
ratively easy for others to follow. The followers of 
livingstone and Stanley in the exploration of Africa had very 
litle difficulty in opening out the unknown continent. 
Smilerly, ninety-nine per cent of the difficulties of establish- 
ing the steam engine as a practical success fell upon Bolton 
ad Watt; all the rest has been relatively child’s play. 
The same applies to the work of a Newton, a Faraday 
ad a Maxwell. The achievement of a pioneer gives a 
mw power to the whole race; then why should not 
te achievement of a J. Krishnamurti? Why are we 
y unwilling to believe his postive assurance on this 
atte? May it not be that the difficulty does not lie in the 
pwer to achieve, but in the power to believe in the Divinity 
wilhin ourselves ? 

In conclusion, we may again lay stress on the influx of 
ww cosmic forces that accelerate the ripening of souls during 
prods chosen by the World-Teachers to come amongst us. 
ltissaid that at the time of Zoroaster a new fire-element was 
aded to those already operating in nature. At a time of 
uvest all Nature co-operates in the ripening, and we have 
irquently been informed that this time is such that in one 
mernation there can be accomplished the work of several. 
Ak those who are seriously working with the spirit of the 
mesent times, and are in any way awake to its influences, 
mst feel the tremendous urge that is now at the back of 
wman evolution. This is as evident in moral and social 
thenomena as it is in scientific achievement. In the scientific 
toup to which the writer belongs, evidences of these new 
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JUR 
cosmic forces have been collected and recorded, and we by 
to publish an account of these in a later article. 

In the meantime, it appears to be eminently desintk 
that the whole of our attention should now be concentraied 
the great events that are taking place before our eyes, al 
that none of this attention should at present be diverted) 


btyped beatae caren cesses 


Č disciplines whicb may be quite suitable for more normal time 

3 > 

a 

$ FAIRYDOM 

z WHEREVER Beauty gives her dower, 
: SS | To glen and lake, to tree and flower, 
È z; : Look, love and wonder, for you stand 
i E Within the realm of Fairyland. 

5 The setting sun behind the hill, 

= The hush ere dawn, when all is still, 
RE The lark that sings, the evening star, 
me These set the magic gates ajar. 

p 


And in the sweltering city street 

Where naught is fair and nothing sweet, 
If love, if children there abide, 

The Fairies neath its dulness hide. 


F. H. ALDHOUSE 
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PARSIFAL 


| ADRAMA OF THE NARROW WAY OR THE WAY OF INITIATION 
By RICHARD WAGNER 
| An Interpretation by F.T.S. 


(Concluded from p. 189) 


An lI presents to us in dramatic form what the mystics 
th have in various ways been telling us from time im- 
memorial. It is the great testing or temptation that must 
wne to all who wish to tread the Narrow Way, that is, to 
hose who wish to reach their goal earlier than by the broader 
ad easier road of the masses of humanity. What seems to 
tappen is that the atmosphere, or magnetic field, that man has 
geated about himself by his thoughts, desires, and acts through 
il his past lives, is vitalised. These thoughts and desires 
ske shape before him as mental pictures and subtle urges 
lat ere going to sorely try his powers of endurance. He 
mst face them and transmute them, or perhaps better still 
tan his attention from them, and thus at least give them no 
inher vitality. If he does not do this, he will be sowing for 
mre trouble. These images are the “ dwellers on the thresh- 
W” that sometimes make his advance so difficult. They 
ae like debts he has made to the Law of Justice. 

The Act opens, showing us Klingsor in his Castle, with 
the appliances that symbolise his powers in the worlds of mind 
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and desire—the mental and emotional worlds. By i 


developed arts, he calls up by evocation the inner astral fom 
of Kundry, using the names she has borne in past live: 
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Nameless one, eternal she-devil, Rose of Hell, Herodias wer 
thou, and what else ? Gundryggia there, Kundry here! 


As in a violet mist her subtle form appears, fairs 
a houri, she gives vent to a fearful cry of terror al 
pain, and longs and prays for unconsciousness or ded 
rather than to have to undertake the devilish tasks impos 
upon her, as she is always sorry for the weakness of the 
who succumb to her wiles. Klingsor however tells her, “Tk 
most dangerous one must be confronted to-day,” and sx 
is forced to obey the stronger will imposed upon her. Se 
however retorts, “Ha! hat Art thou chaste?” and thi 
causes a spasm of terror in Klingsor, who in anger exclaims: 


Terrible extremity! Can the torment of irrepressible longing 
the fiendish impulse of terrific desire, which I forced to death 


silence within me, loudly laugh and mock me through thee, the 
devil’s bride ? 


By his arts Klingsor knows most of the plans of th 
Grail Brotherhood, and up to a certain level what is going w 
in the mind and feelings of all those in the service of th 
Temple. He knows that Parsifal is at the very walls of the 
Castle, he having thus far successfully overcome the may 
barriers that barred his way. 

The scene now changes to that wonderful inner wotlt 
creation of the tempter, the magical flower-garden. Wagner 
wishes us to regard this as of a “floral majesty unknown t 
physical experience,” and the flower maidens as “ flower 
beings who fade and pass away”. Although this gardeni 
beyond the world of the physical senses, it is none the les 
objective, for the Soul lives on other planes of being than the 
physical one, and these experiences may be undergone, as they 
are in the case we are considering, quite independently of the 
physical consciousness. 


z 
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In the worlds of mind and feeling, commonly called the 
mental and astral planes, thoughts and desires take form, and 
sometimes they are forms of electric vitality (as we realise in 
some of our true dream experiences}, which may become most 
plent factors for good or ill in our lives. Unless the intuition 
ad the will are brought into play, to deal rightly with these 
ilusive phantoms, they become like sirens or demons, leading 
the benighted Soul into many blind alleys and thorny by- 
ways. It is in this phantasmal world that Parsifal now finds 
himself, and it is here that Kundry appears, clothed in the 
ductive guise with which Klingsor has endowed her; a 
very personification of the glamorous aspect desire. Young 
fils are moving about in this garden, sorrowing because of 
the wounding of their lovers, for Parsifal has been fighting 
the forms that have been barring his way; but when the 
maidens find that he does not wish to harm them, they 
keorate themselves as flowers and endeavour to win his 
hvor and caresses. “If you do not love and caress us, we 
shall wither and die,” they tell him, which of course is just 
what happens to the lower desires if not fed by our attentions. 
These maidens personify the cloying delights of the senses. 
This flower-garden scene reminds one of the great temptation 
it Prince Siddartha described in The Light of Asia: 


And round him came into that lovely place 

Bands of bright shapes with heavenly eyes and lips. 
Never so matchless grace delighted eye, 

As, troop by troop, these midnight dancers swept 
Nearer the Tree, each daintier than the last 

Alas, when nothing moved our Master's mind, 

Lo! Kama waves his magic bow, and lo! 

The band of dancers opened, and a shape 

Fairest and stateliest of the throng came forth. 


Wagner probably had this scene in mind when arranging his 
own, for as Parsifal is about to depart, the attentions of the 
flower maidens failing to stay him, Kundry appears and calls 
him by his name, saying : 


Parsifal! stay ! 
10 
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This immediately arrests his attention, for in amaze be 
exclaims: 


Parsifal? so once in a dream my mother called me. All ths 
then have I dreamed? Me, the nameless one, dost thou call? 


Reclining on her couch of flowers in all her houri-like 
beauty she says: 
"Twas thee I called, foolish, pure one, Falparsi, thou pure 


foolish one, Parsifal. So called to thee thy father Gamuret, dying io 
Arabia, to the son as yet unborn. 


This experience causes a strange uneasiness in Parsifd, 
and Kundry, in order to detain him, straightway turns his 
thoughts to his mother and her love for him. She recalls 
seeing him a babe in his mother’s arms: 


I saw the child upon its mother’s breast, its first lisps laug 

still in my ear; how the heart-broken Herzeleide laughed too, when 
the delight of her eyes shouted in response to her sorrow! 
This awakens remorse and sorrow in Parsifal’s heart, for 
he remembers how forgetful he has been of his mother, am 
in bitterness he severely condemns himself. Whilst in this 
state of heaviness, Kundry presents to him all her blandish- 
ments, and imprints a kiss upon his lips, offering herself with 
her joy and beauty as a consolation to his desolate heart. & 
far from falling beneath her witchery, as Amfortis did, he 
clutches his heart, exclaiming : 

Amfortis! the wound! the wound! it burns in my heart. 


At this moment he senses and understands the full mear 
ing of the agony of Amfortis and the lament of the soul for its 
polluted temple or body. This state of Parsifal alarms Kundry, 
and she renews her blandishments, but, remembenng 
Amfortis, Parsifal spurns her in horror, whereupon she 
endeavours to win him through pity, making this remark- 
able speech : 


Dost feel in thy heart only others’ sorrow, so feel now als 
mine! . . . Through endless ages thee I awaited, the Saviour— 
Ah! so late '—Whom once I dared to mock. Oh, didst thou but know 
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le curse, which through sleep and waking, through death and life, 
min and laughter, tortures me, ever steeled to fresh suffering, un- 
adingly throughout my existence ! i 

Parsifal replies : 


For evermore thou wouldst be damned with me, were I to 
hrget my mission for one hour in the embrace of thy arms! For thy 
salvation alone am I sent, if thou dost refrain from desire. The 
wasolation which shall end thy suffering is not drawn from the 
fmofain whence that suffering flows; salvation shall never come to 
bee until that fountain is dried up within thee. 


Though faith is strong in Parsifal, he is nevertheless storm- 
vsed in this garden of desire, and he cries: 

But who knows clearly and surely the true fount of salvation ? 
,.. Onight of the world’s delusion; in fierce quest of highest 
alvation to long for the fount of damnation ! 

Kundry makes a last appeal to his pity, but Parsifal 
rejects her temptings. Furious at this, Kundry flings curse 
iter curse upon him, and calls for the magician to wound him 
with the spear, whereupon Klingsor, appearing on his castle 
wall, casts it at Parsifal; the spear will not strike him but 
temains poised over his head. He grasps it and makes with 
tthe mystic sign of the cross, at the same time saying: 

With this sign I exorcise thy magic: as I trust that this shall 


dose the wound which thou hast inflicted with it, so may it overthrow 
thy illusory splendour in sorrow und ruin ! 


With this Klingsor’s castle tumbles to earth, his beautiful 
ilusive garden is seen as a death-like waste of faded things, 
andthe defeated Kundry falls with a cry. Parsifal calls to her: 


Thou knowest where thou canst find me again, 


ad hastes away from the desolate scene, which is also 
the scene of his triumph, his re-capture of the spear, the lost 
gititual will, All this turmoil and discord and strife is but 
the trial and labor of the soul in cleansing the inside of its 
own chalice. , 

In Act IIl we see hints of the end of the soul’s long human 
journey, the glorious and unspeakable state of Masterhood. 
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We must realise at the outset that the whole of thes 
experiences are outside the range of consciousness of all bu 
those who are themselves at super-human levels. However, 
hy a clear intellectual understanding, we may make way for 
a true placing of these experiences in the soul’s life, butto 
understand and know to some small extent we must endeavour 
to aspire to a state of consciousness beyond the levels the mind 
will reach. By using the faculty of the imagination, by the 
re-collection of our moments of greatest inspiration and by the 
assistance of Wagner’s incomparable music, we may, ifwe 
are very alert, catch some zephyr-like breeze from these 
worlds of God’s victorious Sons and the true Islands o 
the Blessed. 

As to the music of this last act, one feels that to sa 
much about it is bordering upon sacrilege—such muse 
savours of “the cup of mingled agony and bliss ” that is to be 
completely drained by the soul only at this, the final, stage of 
its long ascent. The eye might well be veiled and the 
restless mind made to cease its thinking whilst listening to it 
so that the soul alone may contemplate the mystery, for, as 
L. Adams Beck says in The Splendour of Asia: 


When enlightenment is attained, all bars of time and space 
fall, and man is no longer blinded by his eyes and deafened by 


his ears. 

At the close of Act II we left Parsifal conqueror of the 
desire-nature and, as a result, in possession of the sacred 
lance, the all-potent spiritual will. The opening of this, the 
third and final act, finds us at the significant Good-Friday 
Morning Festival Season, the greatest symbolic time for each 
child of man, for it betokens the final crucifixion of the old 
Adam and the growth into maturity of the Christ-child, the 
second Adam. 

In the Northern hemisphere winter dies and the new life 
springs forward to full energy at Easter, for in that hemisphere 
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i is springtime. The curtain rises upon a daybreak 

gene in the Grail Castle’s domains, and we see Gurnemanz 

searing for the duties of the Festival. He awakens Kundry, 
zho has now become a regular servant of the Brotherhood. 

Se wakes with a cry and wearily sets about her humble 
ites. Parsifal, travel-worn, is seen approaching through 
afowery meadow carrying the recovered lance. Kundry 
int sees this stranger in black armour, and she and 
fomemanz, both aged and much changed, go to meet him. 
Gwnemanz requests him to remove his armour in honor of 
te all-hallowed Good Friday, and Parsifal thrusts his spear 
we the earth, and, placing his helmet and other warrior 
autrements beside it, kneels in silent prayer before them. 
Bth recognise him, Gurnemanz is overcome with emotion, 
adhe and Kundry hasten to remove his black habiliments, to 
ind him clothed in the seamless white robe of the Man of 
‘rows, He hears from Gurnemanz, his erstwhile despiser, 
dthesad and fallen condition of the brotherhood. Titurel 
iss died; Amfortis is praying and hoping for death, and the 
wights are wandering without a leader—details. which 
waken grief within Parsifal’s breast. 

After Kundry has washed his feet, Parsifal requests to 
kled to Amfortis, but first Kundry anoints them with oil. 
asifal then takes her phial and requests Gurnemanz to 
mont his head, that Amfortis may "this very day greet 
w as King”. Parsifal unobserved has taken water in 
is hand from the spring, and sprinkled Kundry’s head 
sying; 

My first duty I fulfil thus; be baptised, and believe in 
lle Redeemer ! 


Kundry bows to the earth and for the first time weeps. 
Se, who had tempted and then in fury cursed him, is the 
ist he receives into the Order now to be under his charge, 
ht we remember that in the deeper sense Kundry is part of 
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his own nature, transmuted to such a degree that it can now 
be used in the Grails service. In an even deeper sense w 
may say that what we do to another we do to ourselves, sing 
all are one in that deepest essence that lies at the head 
each of us, and our effects upon others in all phases anim 
all planes of life must some day be called up for futur 
adjustment and balancing. 

The temple bells are now heard, and also the strains¢ 
an impressive Dead March. Parsifal rising grasps the lance 
is invested with his knights mantle, and all three approwh 
and enter the Temple. Two trains of knights appear, o 
bearing the bier upon which lies the form of Titurel; th 
other knights are carrying Amfortis. Preceding this gro 
are those bearing the shrine of the Grail. The bier of Tite 
is laid before the altar, and Amfortis is reminded of his lst 
offices. Addressing the form of his father, he prays that te 
peace of death may be his portion also; the music her 
is said to be unearthly in its effect and power. As th 
knights, on behalf of the deceased Titurel, command Amforts 
to unveil the Grail, he rushes down amongst them 
in an agony baring his bleeding wound, and begs of themb 
“kill the tortured sinner.” 

To Parsifal there yet remains the completion of tk 
transmutation of his inner nature, and the vestures of “ flesh” 
the soul wears on ail the planes of its being, so that it may 
said that “the glory of the Lord shall be revealed ” in them, 
and that all his “flesh” shall see it. ; 

The final festival of the soul is being celebrated this 
Good Friday morning. For Parsifal, it symbolises his last 
symbol only, for he must now celebrate in actuality in the 
life. Then for him the soul will have fulfilled the purpos 
for which it was first brought into being. 

Around him are his now-nearly-exhausted lower elements 
—the repentant Kundry, Amfortis, the old and now humbk | 
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Gumemanz, and the other elements—-all there for the last 
fle of the soul’s year. Marching with dignity towards the 
dar, Parsifal approaches Amfortis, and with the point of the 
mæ touches his open wound, when the face of Amfortis 
ights up with intense rapture as he falls back fainting 
ilo the arms of Gurnemanz—fainting but healed at last. 
Sys Parsifal : 

Be whole, purified and redeemed, for I now perform thine 
ite, Blessed be thy suffering, which gave the highest power of 
wfering, which gave the highest power of pity, and the strength of 
nest nowledge te the timid Fool. 

The spear, which in the hand of selfishness and hate 
muds so sorely, in the hand of love heals and becomes the 
Reemer. Amidst intensely vitalising and wondrous music 

_farsilal raises aloft the lance, and concentrating upon it calls 
-œn the Brotherhood to witness its restoration to the sanct- 
‘wy. Mounting the altar steps he removes the Grail from 
ishine, and reverently kneels before it. Slowly it begins 
jt glow with soft light and the temple seems to darken, but 
‘te light in the dome grows as we hear the celestial choirs, 
ad the knights join in the sacred Love-Feast song, symbol 
dthe music that, we read, is heard at every true Initiation: 
Highest Holy Marvel! 

Salvation to the Saviour! 
A ray of Divine Light descends upon the Grail, and it 
' was with unearthly and intense brilliance, while as Parsifal 
ules it, the Divine Spirit, symbolised in the descending 
e, floats down from the dome and hovers above its 
‘thrious messenger’s head. Kundry, with fixed gaze upon 
kr deliverer, falls lifeless at his feet—desire completely dead 
dkst, The natural man having died its mystical death, 
veything related to it is raised up and glorified by the 
ansion of the inner consciousness—the Christ-child con- 
susness grown into the consciousness of a victorious Son of 
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God. Parsifal’s vestures and consciousness are now “tk 
mystical city at unity with itself”. 

In the joys, struggles and sorrows of the differs 
characters of this music-drama, we have the story of all te 
great Initiations of the soul, called in Christianity the Bitt 
the Baptism, the Transfiguration, the Crucifixion and Rew 
rection and the Ascension. In other faiths these stages 
the unfolding consciousness have other names, but they m 
all mentioned, and investigators and students of these maties 
seem to agree that the interval between the first and lw 
Initiations usually requires a period of several lives. Parsild 
we know, had journeyed far and suffered many woes erek 
attained to this final lordship of himself, his ascension b 
Masterhood or Spiritual Kingship. The joys, efforts, and wos 
passed through between the first and last Initiations mx 
vary with the initiate, though all find the path a steep or 
for the bodies, while an increasing joy to the soul. Certamk 
the initiate would be strengthening any weakness in bs 
character, and growing in knowledge and spirituality duny 
this period, 

It may be contended by some, in regard to this interprete 
tion of Parsifal, that Wagner did not intend us to regard hs 
opera quite in this light, but careful students of his priva 
letters discover that he means and hints at much more that 
meets the casual perception. Furthermore, a writer o 
composer often senses and points to things of which he him 
self may not be fully conscious, and we know that th 
disseminators of the Grail legend were fully aware of th 
Occult Initiations and of the sacred nature of the knowledg 
committed to their care. 

It should also be pointed out that this quick or Narrow 
Way, the Way of Initiation, is not confined to such outstanding 
Teachers as the Christ, the Buddha, Zoroaster and others like 
Them, but that it is open to any child of man who desires to climb 
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the mount of consciousness by a more rapid and a steeper 
| path than that chosen by the mass of humanity. Of all who 
pss through these experiences it is written : 


Behold the mellow light that floods the eastern sky, In signs | | 
od praise both heaven and earth unite. And from the fourfold f Á 
mmfested powers a chant of love ariseth, both from the flaming fire : 
md flowing water, and from the sweet-smelling earth and rushing ; 
sod Hark! . . . from the deep unfathomable vortex of that | i 
iden light in which the Victor bathes, ail nature's wordless voice j 
m lhousand tones ariseth to proclaim : 


Joy unto you, O men of Myalba.! : | 

A Pilgrim hath returned back from the other shore. | 

Anew Arhan is born. 
t 
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PEACE TO ALL BEINGS 


A LETTER PRIMARILY CIRCULATED TO THE i 
MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL j : a Ẹ E 
Dear FELLOW THEOSOPHIST, oe 


iy 


In view of the great gathering of Theosophists, of all kinds and a oe 
agrees of opinion, that will assemble at Chicago for the World- . 
(mgress next August, I think that then a fine opportunity is afforded 
discussion of the future of the Theosophical Society and its varied 
aes of activity. 
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Ihave several times talked with our President along the lines 
lowed in this letter and, though she does not agree with all I say, 
he recognises the unity in diversity and the usefulness of friendly 
turteous exchange of ideas. 
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Ido not write this with any desire to oppose any point of view i 3A 
lifermg from my own, or to press my own opinions, but as an . ; 3 
tempt to clear the air, and to suggest using an opportunity to a 
wlve some of the problems that are exercising the minds of very io: a 
tany members. ; 7 E 


So I send you this letter with suggestions for discussion at the : i 
World-Congress, hoping that, where so many noted Theosophists are 
tthered together, there peace, wisdom and balance may emerge. 
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Many of us feel that something definite has now to be duh 
make clear the position and ideals of the Theosophical Society. Te 
present situation in the Society has reached a point where sm 
change is necessary, not so much as regards the definition of og 
objects and ideals, but as to making our aims, objects and ideas» 
the T.S. real and actual. 


The statement that is printed each month at the end of Te 
THEOSOPHIST makes quite clear the absolute freedom of thought, bel 
and action of every member, and also indicates the direction da 
study and trend of thought. But to a certain extent in the Sociey 
that freedom does not really exist, and in the eyes of the public wte 
are not members, the T.S. is largely labelled with beliefs, crek 
and dogmatism, and not without reason. And when a seeker aie 
Truth, who has probably with pain and struggle left his orthods. 
and who is trying to find the Ancient Wisdom, comes to a Lodged 
the Theosophical Society to find that teaching, Theosophy is handedb 
him wrapped up in a creed, he is told that Mass, Freemasonn. 
ceremonies of various kinds, are the methods now wanted by th 
Great White Lodge for the helping of the world, all kinds of beliti 
and authorities are put before him for his acceptance; he is told ofa 
World Religion, a World University, a World-Mother,—not as futur 
dreams, but here and now. 


Please understand that I have absolutely nothing against the 
Liberal Catholic Church or Freemasonry, etc. I think both theses 
excellent organisations (I myself belong actively to the Co-Masmi 
Order), and they have a useful work to do in the world. Whil 
want to emphasize is that any organisation with a creed, form, dogm 
should noć be an integral part of any T.S. Lodge. Theoretically at 
on paper the T.S. is free, actually and in many Lodges {not all}, itis 
not. There are Lodges where, if a member is not in real sympally 
with the L.C.C. for instance, he is rather outside the pale, Lojg: 
where the seeker for freedom from Theology and forms most certainly 
would not come, and would not find his freedom if he did! 


I personally feel that in the T.S. the chief Officials, such as te 
President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Treasurer w 
Secretaries of Sections, etc., should not be officially associated witb 
any sects, denominations. creeds, dogmatic cults, as leaders theret 
It would hardly be possible to lay this principle down as a dictuna 
to formulate a Resolution on those lines, it even may well be said 
that if members want a Catholic Church, or a Bishop or anything elx 
in their Lodges why should they not have it? True. But { cant 
help feeling that the atmosphere of a theological Church smothers th 
clear Light of Theosophy. And though the Church may be splentid 
in its own place, that place is not the Theosophical Lodge. 


The chief work of a Lodge is to carry out the Objects of th 
Theosophical Society whatever they are or may be, and to be an open 
friendly place where any seeking soul can come for help in his 
spiritual quest, to give and receive ideas, companionship and meni! 
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tiulus. Every kind of ideas, every new line of thought, should be 
discussed in a Lodge, but never must the T.S. or its Lodges or 
menbers be attached or anchored to any one idea or line of thought ; 

exploration and search for truth, not settlement in a groove is our aim. 


] suggest this freedom from all limitation for officials of 
fe T.S, because, while realising the fact that every T.S. 
member is and must be free to do, think and act exactly as he 
ashe wishes, for a prominent official of the T.S. to be at the same 
time officially and publicly bound to a particular and limited line 
a thought or expression,—however much we may assert that it 
dold not be so, that people are foolish if they misunderstand our 
titude,—the fact remains, that if a General Secretary is a Catholic 
Prest (L.C.C. or otherwise) or an ordained Baptist Minister, ora 
Buddhist Monk, etc., the work in that country is definitely labelled 
ty the persuasion of the General Secretary, and while the T.S. there 
my attract to it men and women whose temperament is on a similar 
Ine, it does not attract those souls who are seeking for some solution 
d the problems of life that they cannot find in the various folds 
orthodoxy. 


I myself think that Krishnaji’s message of liberation, freedom, of 
(rnsparent truth, affirming the need to cast off all paraphernalia and 
ifisd Truth, our own Truth, has come just when the T.S. needs such 
asharp clarion call. He has given courage to those who have long 
pondered these things, and brought awakening to many who were 
dramily drifting. He once said: “ When you are able to become a flame 
drevelt, the means to reach the kingdom of Happiness will be found.” 


Of course the T.S. cannot have imposed upon it belief in Krishnaji 
aa Teacher, or in his teachings. But many of the T.S. members do 
believe in him as a Teacher, and as a member of the Lodge of Masters 
who have guided the Theosophical Society in the past. And these 
think that little difference exists between his teachings and what are 
the true ideals and aims of the T.S. 


| am writing to you so freely because we all have a great love for 
te T.S. and a great love and veneration for the President; but as 
many of us travel and meet Theosophists and Star members from all 
ner the world, and hear what they say, we feel that the position is 
oming more and more difficult, and that it is time to stop talking 
ad do something to solve problems confronting us. 


Therefore I think that some statement of policy might be put 
dfore the World Congress to be held in August in Chicago, so that 
ise who attend it may come prepared for real discussion and 
dision. not merely talk. This World Congress is pregnant with 
wentiality for the future of the Theosophical Society, if only those 
who come to it will come with the idea of frank expression of opinion 
adconstructive ideas for the future work of the Society. 


Yours fraternally, 
DOROTHY JINARAJADASA 


ad Oe ED te w, 


THE CREEK INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA 


blat tiei chai adetews = + => 


The Forty-second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ameria 
ae Ethnology, for 1924-25, issued 1928, is very comprehensive. Its 
: large pages deal entirely and exhaustively with the indigenous Cret 
Indians of N. America. The aboriginal culture of the Indians “is 

rapidly disappearing and being replaced by the white man's civilis. 

i tion. Certain tribes have already lost almost all their native customs 

and others will follow rapidly until little of scientific value remix 
fae The younger generation of Indians . . . are almost entirels 
ignorant of the significance of the rituals or ceremonials”. Tk 
Bureau intends to record the Indian culture before its extinction. lt 


makes, therefore, extensive explorations and excavations, and i 
; £ preserving archeological remains. 


The first Paper of the Report deals with the “ Social Organistin 
and Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy”. Ther 
story starts in legends the real meaning of which would requir 
careful occult investigation to determine. Most of the accounts seers 
to agree that the earliest Indians came out of the earth, and œ 
account says that their first father escaped from a universal deluge. 
When the * whites” first came there were very general prophecies 
among the Indians that they would be dispossessed by these new. 
comers created “out of the foam of the sea”; also that the Indian 
would disappear back into the earth whence they came, and their 
land too would disappear, “presumably under the waters of th 
ocean.” The final end of the world is to be by fire. 


ai i s ; 
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The Social Organisation of the people is examined in detail. 
Many interesting little stories are given as to how the clans came by 
their picturesque names, e.g., Panther, Bear, Wind, Beaver, Eagle, 
etc., and much care is taken to trace the exact meaning and used 
the various elements in their “ town planning” and the arrangements 
of the ceremonial grounds. Within these grounds all the Councils ot 
the tribe were conducted and all laws made and judgments passed. 


The General Customs of the Creek Indians are next investigated, 
They fall, for classification, into cycles: “the cycle of human lite 
itself, including the important events incident to existence, suchas 
birth, puberty, marriage, and death. There were certain othen 
determined by the annual cycle of the seasons, and still others by the 
shorter cycle of day and night. Beyond these were still other customs 
independent of changes in life or nature.” 


ee ee 
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The next Section deals with the “ Religious Beliefs and Medical 
Practices of the Creek Indians”. “ They conceived of the earth asa 
fat plane overarched by a solid vault,” though some thought the earth 
quare. They seem to have believed in good and bad spirits. In their 
cose contact with nature, everything seemed to them very much alive 
ad having a special purpose. Of course many superstitions clung 
dsely about their lives and religious performances. They were 
wvinced of the existence of good and bad spirits and of the power of 
these on the “other side,” or ghosts, to take part in the affairs of the 
ling. Dreams and visions influenced them considerably. Taboos 
ae numerous, for they were of the opinion that if one ate a thing one- 
lame imbued with its properties, real or supposed. Probably 
aprience had taught them quite a lot. There were all sorts of dances 
sich apparently arose largely derived from their observation of 
uture and the natural movements of creatures, assisted in the 
rodering by their own imagination. 


As regards medicine the Indians thought that “ just as among the 
kings and objects of nature there were certain ones which possessed 
acquired exceptional super-natural powers, so there were certain 
w who were possessed of such power or were mediums for its. 
uprssion. They were also versed in the powers possessed by other 
aated things, and hence were parily prophets or soothsayers and 
marily doctors, while some of them occupied official or semi-official 
jaitions, and became priests”. It is evident that much of their 
matment of diseases, etc., depended on their clairvoyance. The 
mining of young medicine-men obviously induced this power. 
Witchcraft was practised but opinion was much against it, and 
witehes and wizards were severely punished when evidence seemed 
trong enough against them. Herbs were of course extensively used. 


“Aboriginal Culture of the Southeast ” and “Indian Traik of the 
Sutheast’” are the last two Sections of the Report. It is impossible 
tgo into them here. They are most valuable and interesting. Many 
ilustrations add to the value of the whole record—a veritable monu- 
ment of patient research. iR 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A British Museum expedition spent all last year in British 
Honduras, exploring a site near the Guatemalan border. The remains 
othe building they found were proved to belong to an early period 
ifthe ancient Mayan empire. At Santa Rita was found pottery in 
treat variety, which displayed remarkable perfection of technique. 
Most of the vases were ornamented in vivid colours. ‚There is a 
lief that the Mayans and their culture were equal to the Egyptians. 
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and Assyrians. Some think that Central America was the Atlantis 
of Pilato, others that it provided the Egyptian civilisation. Te 
explorers found no trace of any metal—stone was the sped 
medium and the Mayans did wonders with it. A limestone mast 
is considered one of the most valuable of the finds. It gives a vivid 
idea of the ancient Mayan type. 


+ + * + * 


Herculaneum is being further uncovered by the Italian Govern- 
ment archzologists. Mosaics, beautiful wall frescoes, statues, baths 
are all coming to light, also the stage where Plautus and Terene 
delighted the cultured audiences of their day. Among the statues ar 
a fine bronze head of Bacchus (bearded) and one of the beautiful aad 
much admired Egyptian, Berenice. 


+ + * + * 


As H. P. B. prophesied, chemistry is certainly making remar. 
able advances and will be the most potent factor in the changes 
ahead, “A chemical civilisation,” as some are calling it, has already 
had its foundations laid. The advances toward understanding of the 
composition and behaviour of the different elements are expected to 
exert tremendous and unpredictable effects upon the lives of human 
beings. The increasing knowledge of the mature of the different 
elements is enabling physicists and chemists and engineers to bring 
them within the range of usefulness in a multitude of new ways. 


* * * + * 


A Rosary made out of stones a million years old has been 
presented to the Pope. The stones are called Staurolites. They 
are mined in Patrick County, Virginia, and are always in the form œ 
crosses. They are more popularly known as “ fairy-stones”. The 
legend is that when the fairies heard that Christ had been crucified 
they wept bitter tears, which fell to the earth in the form of crosses 
and were solidified by time and nature. Dr. Francis Nicholas Dean 
of the Maryland Academy, who collected the stones, examined some 
22,000 so as to have them all perfectly matched. ‘They are dark brown 
in colour and only require cleaning and polishing. 


+ * * x * 


The American Ceramic Society was to hold a display of its wares 


in February last. It is claimed that the lost secrets of ancient Egypt, 


Assyria, Rome and China have at last been duplicated in modern 
jaboratories. The marvellous blue and opaque cornelian glass of 
Egypt has been vainly sought for 2,000 years. These wares possessed 
everlasting colours which have defied the ravages of heat and cold, 
drought and rain through many centuries. The Society says: "We 
are confident we have the secret at last. We have achieved acid- 
proof enamels and glazes, equal to any made by the ancients . . . 
The ancient artists . . . wove a cloud of mystery about their 
work. They desired their kings and queens to believe they laboured 
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a prinership with the gods. They worked their fires in isolated 
pees, only on the darkest moonless nights. They dramatised their 
ririties with weird rites, uncanny dances and incantations.” 


They silently sought the materials they needed. They allowed 
m spies. If one of them ventured away he was followed and ordered 
tek, If he refused, a dagger in his heart silenced him. These 
mists formed special and powerful clans . . . Their modern 
dnerican “reincarnations” are just as exclusive, and guard their 
exis just as closely as did the ancients . . . They were, at the 
ape Exhibition, to display enamels, glass, terracotta, pottery 

ck. 


+ * * * + 


A recent writer on the Russian Theatre describes it as a 
“nopagandist theatre,” one that has performed a superb function as 
le first step towards the true people’s theatre, which will some day 
tie its place. The “unindividual” is the special note of it all. 
The “star” performer is instructed that he is but “an instrument for 
mil manifestoes . . . He must excel at grotesques, caricature, 
bese-play, violent stirring movement, and as a member of the 
mses, devote himself to serving them . . . They were asked to 
wget everything in the drama practised in their own or other 
Iitetetures, because they had to aim at an untried and different 
dominator of the intellect and emotion ”, 


The themes of the plays are usually attacks on the Czarist past 
of Russia and the villainies of the capitalists of the world, whom 
iy are taught to hate as the common enemy. “It was inevitable,” 
sys the writer, “that a Government, which is in advance of every 
dher Government in its scientific mastery of the art of propaganda, 
duld sooner or later realise the importance of motion-pictures and 
sages ag instruments of propaganda, for winning the public, unifying 
ug controlling it, and keeping it stirred to a constant pitch of dedica- 
lim and excitement.” 


* * 4 * * 


M. Emile Sevin, the French mathematician, has put forward the 
pothesis that ether and matter do not interpenetrate but are 
simply in juxtaposition, the first being for the second a support 
ud not a content. So the physical universe resembles in four- 
dimensional space a soap-bubble: the ether, covered with tiny 
wheres, electrons, placed at a distance from each other, according to 
ixir radius, and applied to the inner side of the bubble by the forces 
directed towards the exterior and issuing from one central point only: 
tese forces constitute gravity; the vibrations set up in the film of 
te bubble are the light waves . . . M. Sevin has confirmed 
il possibilities, all equations, etc., by a rigorous mathematical 
ualysis . . . In establishing the co-ordination between gravita- 
iœ and light, that between gravitation and electro-magnetism has 
ao been established. The question is asked: What is this central 
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Force which animates worlds and atoms, which regulates univew 
attraction, and which creates both light and life? It is all-power’ 
and all-harmonious; it peoples the abyss, and is beyond the compr- 


hension of our poor brains . . . Is it then this Force then 
cali God ? 
+ + * 4 * 


Myrmecophilous Insects! Sounds imposing, but it simply me 

the insects which are guests of ants, or “ant guests.” Sometimes lk 

f ants seek out these guests, sometimes the guests seek out ik 
3 ants. The Guests of British Ants: their Habits and Lite Stong, 
j by H. St. J. K. Donnisthorpe, describes these relationships. Som 


f guests are tended, fed and licked by their hosts. Some are bares 
f tolerated; others are hostile beetles which often devour their hess 


and their offspring. There seem to be many ant parasites. Som 
moths live in the nests as scavengers. Ants like to imbibe te 
glandular secretions of some caterpillar larve . . . Whatabxr 
‘Karma in all this ? F 


* * * * + 


Indications are not wanting that the older brothers in our humar 
ty are reaching out helping hands to their younger and les 
experienced brothers. 


Three events of this nature’are chronicled in The Surm: 
Conferences of the Mexicans at Pomona, the Negroes at Washingt; 
and the Indians at Atlantic City, the three forming what the Edit 
is pleased to define as “The Boxed Compass of Our (U.S.A.} Rae 
Relations”. In each of these conferences there has been a red 
effort to disregard the form (race barriers), and understand the wr 
of the Life within. 


E oe 


The Mexican Conference, which concerns the Southwest ai 
Centre of the U.S., is not a professional uplift movement, buts 
clearing-house of inter-racial friendliness. 


The two most important questions were immigration ant 
assimilation. The preponderance of opinion was favorable to res 
triction, recognizing the social menace and economic burden of a mas 
of undigested Mexican population. However, thé sentiment in fava 
of restriction was based fully as emphatically upon the best interests 
of the Mexican himself. 


In discussing Assimilation, it was recognized that the Mexica 
-peon enters this country for the same reason that a citizen of the U.S. 
enters Mexico—to improve his economic and financial standing, the 
American as a capitalist, the Mexican asa laborer. However “the 
second generation of the Mexican immigrant is assimilated to 4 
dtmiteu deere, and the third generation will be wholly American in 
its ideals”, 
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The directors of the Conference spent 6 weeks in Mexico this 
yer, in promoting this spirit of good-will and co-operation between 
educators and Government officials of the two countries. 


The Meeting of the (North American) Indians at Atlantic City 
tals with a problem almost entirely shorn of racial prejudice, 
iecause it is an outstanding fact that the white race can assimilate, 
een to color, the red race, and that the third generation (often the 
xod) resulting from the matings of these two peoples, almost 
rithout exception, shows no trace of color. 


It is therefore a problem of justice in dealing with the wards 
a the nation, who for three centuries have been despoiled, 
wiatentionally, but nevertheless despoiled, by the Government 
ibrough its Bureau of Indian Affairs, while the people sit indifferently 
itd selfishly by, and do nothing. 


The purpose of this Conference was to arouse public opinion 
throughout the country to the point where it will demand the 
reorganization of this Bureau through its various representatives in 
lhe Government at Washington. ‘Practically all phases of Indian 
life were covered—health, education, economics, welfare, adminis- 
tration and the Indian service.” 


The blame was laid on both Congress and the Administration, and 
hind them the American people. it was decided io accept the 
Meriam Report and act to carry out its recommendations, which 
riya a definite scheme for the complete re-organization of 
the service, 


Gen, Hugh L, Scott, who has been in close touch with Indian 
alairs during his long and useful life, said: “We are abundantly 
willing to spend huge sums of money on the relief of foreigners, 
while remaining blind to our obligations at home toward our 
own people, as the Indians eminently are. There is no more 
mtriotic element of the country, or one more willing to shed 
ik blood for our flag. as manifest in the late war. Why hold 
tack grudgingly from educating him to become one of the greatest 
dements of strength in our body politic, as he is fast becoming, and 
surely will become if he is properly treated ? ” 


The Negroes at the Washington Conference discussed questions 
of color-line as well as education and economics. This like the Red 
indian problem is America’s own, but no less a world problem, 
concerning as it does the huge black populations throughout the 
world, in their association and intermingling with white, brown 
aod yellow men. 


At the Conference were gathered Southern whites and Northern 
blacks, civic leaders and educators, every force and factor dealing 
with our major race problem in its new and constructive phases . . 


“Under the transforming influence of the Conference, for many 
ninds, the color faded out of the color question.” 
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It cannot be exclusively either the white man’s burden or the 
black man’s burden, but is fundamentally inter-racial, both in is 
negative handicaps, its joint responsibilities, and its positive benefit 
That it is neither exclusively educational, economic nar political, bi 
a composite; that religious and secular, philanthropic and publie 
agencies must conjoin in resolving it, is the emergent conclusion. 


A feature of the Conference was Dr. W.E.B. Du Bois’ (colored) 
treatment of the idea of citizenship. “His own statistical survey 
called for more exhaustive investigation of the entire field; mh 
particular emphasis perhaps upon a study of the effect which limiting 
the civic privileges of negroes has upon the general political co- 
ditions of these same localities. This paper and the discussion follow. 
ing it showed concert, not only on fundamental theoretical principles 
of democracy, but upon the quite realistic, scientific claim thats 
disfranchised body results in political oligarchy, in miscarriage d 
party government, in venal political machinery, and in opportunity 
at least for the easier exploitation of the working class generally.” 


M. V3 


* EXPLORING YOUR MIND” 
A REVIEW BY HELEN R. CRANE 


“I po not mean to say that a man can make himself. I sometimes think 
he can pretty nearly do even this. But I am certain, as a psychologist, 
that if you are not working hard you can work hard; if you are not 
punctual you can cultivate the habit of being punctual ; if you are net 
controlling your temper you can control your temper, if you are ret 
going at things with will-power and determination to win, you can 
develop enormously your drive and will to win. Success is no 
something that nature hands you, all done-up in a nice package, 
labelled intelligence. Success in the main is the outcome of the 
steady exercise of those traits of character and personality which cas 
is ay almost unbelievable degree developed by the individual, 
imself. 


Edward Albert Wiggam, in his book, Exploring Your Mind, records 
an interview with Professor Henry Foster Adams of the Department 
of Psychology at the University of Michigan, and the above statemest 
was made by that learned Doctor of Philosophy. He has been carrying 
out a number of very important researches for measuring menial 
functions and abilities. 
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He goes on to say about success: “In fact, it seems to me we 
aay well look at ability or effective personality as a five-sided figure. 
th one of the sides let us write Mentality; on the second side, 
rigue; on the third, Emotional Control, on the fourth, Will 
Pwer; and on the fifth, Social Intelligence. A considerable degree 
d all are necessary to a well-rounded character. Without mentality 
yu have the moron, without a good physical make-up you have the 
avid, without emotional control you have insanity, without will- 
we you have the dreamer and without social intelligence you 
amot do team-work with other people. 


“After nearly half a century of studying the causes of 
fomm success and failure, some think that twenty per cent of 
ihres in business are due to things beyond the control of the 
miividual; such as changes in style, money panics, changes of 
uk routes, floods, bad crops and what the insurance companies call 
‘els of God’. But they state that eighty per cent, of all failures 
D business are due to things the individual can control. They 
a due to such things as lack of perseverance, industry, caution, 
iting along well with employees or customers, lack of firmness, and 
ise traits of personality and character that the individual can develop 
i himself to a very high degree if only he takes hold of himself and 
neveres, 


The book is a treasury of information regarding the latest re- 
sarches in psychology. Itis written simply, and is not difficult for 
fe lay-student to follow. The author has consulted the different 
american psychologists about their own particular field. 


By means of his tests Dr. Terman, who revised the Binet-Simon 
htlligence Scale, examined children from the public schools princi- 
uly of Los Angeles, San Francisco and Oakland. These schools enroll 
aout a quarter of a million children. Dr. Terman and his assistants 
wlected for study gifted children. They compared them with groups 
df dther children chosen at random. It was interesting to discover 
tat often parents and teachers wece wrong with regard to the 
inghtaess of the children, and that the bright child did not always 
mre the highest marks at school. He sometimes was shy, lacked 
‘dustry and stood low in deportment. 


“By the tests, we learn what an average child of any given age 
ma do and ought to do. We have thus a basis for comparison. 
zven-year-old child, for instance, ought to tie a double bow-knot in 
we minute. If he can do this at the age of four, we say the child is 
thee years ‘above age’ in this particular test . . . Many people 
wuld believe it impossible that such simple little tests could in- 
fie a child’s inherent mental power; but experiments extending 
tow into the milhons prove that they do. 


“Not only the exceptional child but every child should be 
meatally tested, I think, and all the aids of modern psychology placed 
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at the service of the child and his parents, to enable him to makett 
most of himself in the world.” 


Mr. Wiggam says that the most amazing fact that these research 
have revealed about the public schools in America is that the really 
backward child in our school system is not the dull child but the 
bright child. Bright children are, asa rule, further behind the gmk 
where they ought to be than are average or backward, or even stupid 
children. The popular beliefs that prodigies are generally lop-side 
in their development, lacking in emotional control, sickly and mr 
inclined to disregard the commonly accepted moral standards tha 
the average child, are exploded. The scientists have proved thi 
geniuses average higher points in every regard than ordinary peop 
“ We have absolute proof,” stated Dr. Terman, “ that the intellectuslly 
gifted are not more one-sided than ordinary people . Hi 
ability in one direction does not indicate weakness in anotkr 
There goes the Emerson theory of compensation ! 


“Is it not true, however,” asked Mr. Wiggam, “ that precocios 
children do have many oddities and eccentricities which prevat 
them from doing good team-work, being one of the gang, and makin 
friends like ordinary children? ” 


“The thing that gives rise to this notion,” answered Profess 
Treman, “is, Í think, the fact that a child of ten, for instance, wilh 
the mental capacities and knowledge of a child of fourteen or fiftess, 
has a natural desire to associate with children not of his physical æ 
of ten, but with those of his mental age of fourteen or fifteen. It th 
child is a boy, he is smaller physically, but he is just as big mentally, 
So the poor little chap has a hard time, both going and coming 
Nearly everything he does is out of the ordinary for children of hi 
age, and that is probably the reason that he has gained such a reputa 
tion for being odd, peculiar, eccentric and lacking in social qualities” 


Bright children, no matter in what direction their perticuls 
talents lie, always have a broad field of general information. 


“The most marked thing, of course, is their insatiable curiosity 
—their passion to learn. The amount of general information upm 
almost every conceivable subject which these bright children of ous 
have picked up is not only gratifying but also truly astonishing, and 
this holds true whether they have attended schvol or not. Indeed, 
their minds range so far beyond the mere school subjects that some 
of them are like little walking encyclopzdias.” 


“Must a person be interested in what he is doing in order tọ 
achieve success in it, or is it the ability to achieve success in it thet 
makes him interested? The answer to that is: A person must be 
interested to achieve any marked success. The greater the interes! 
and enthusiasm that you can throw into your work the better you 
will succeed . . . Intelligence alone is not the whole thing in 
success, Moderate intelligence with high enthusiasm will ofte 
succeed where high intelligence with low enthusiasm fails. En- 
thusiasm alone may turn failure into success.” 
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In New York, at Columbia University, Mr. Wiggam talked with 
ik. Michael I. Pupin, professor of electro-mechanics at that institution, 
ud the doctor told him that science is proving that the human soul 
the greatest thing in the Universe, the supreme purpose of the 
(ebor; that science is leading us closer to God, that science does 
i contradict belief in the immortality of the human soul. “ Science 
is revealing God in greater and greater glory, and teaches us that in 
ime we may possibly even see Him face to face . . . Science is 
onstantly revealing God's laws. When we obey these laws we are 
literally carrying out God’s Will, co-operating with the Divine 
pose. It is the philosophy of science which discloses to us the 
mmg of the universe . . . Science, instead of taking God out 
ú the world, as some have feared, brings men into a closer spiritual 
wationship with Him . . . Man is revealed by science as a 
beng who is constantly progressing from glory to glory, changing 
sue and more towards the spiritual image of his Creator.” 


REVIEWS 


Reincarnation, by “Papus” (Dr. G. Encausse}, Translated by 
X. Vallior. (Rider & Co., Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
Price 3s, 6d.) 


The book defends the Law of Rebirth ; shows the chemical rebirth 
tthe atoms, the return of organic matter as plant food, through the- 
init and edible herb, into the human organism. But Papus ignores 
te subtle point of the atoms’ evolution in so doing. The diagrams,. 
mhen the Doctor comes to the really human incarnation, are many 
ad good. The various steps are made clear, and a great number of 
mt, or unusual deviations from the rule are noted and explained.. 
Te Law of Karma is hardly emphasised enough. In explaining the 
mml  physiognomic form,” “ Papus” seems to ignore the seven 
zy. And he entirely misses the mark when he says “ It is there- 
we unscientific emotionalism which leads us to imagine that we are 
mlving our bodies by adopting vegetarianism.” That part of the 
wk certainly does the Doctor’s erudition no credit. 

The Chapters on “The Language of the Spirits,” on “ The Mes- 
engers of the Father,” and the short explanation and chart, lift one 
ft something of the real life of the ego. The book closes with a full 


mdation of Book XII of the Laws of Manu on transmigration of souls, 


mta chapter of examples of the memory of former lives. 


A. F. K. 
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The Path of Purity, H: A Translation of Buddhaghosa’s Vist 
dhimag¢ga. By Pe Maung Tin, M.A., B. Litt. (The Oxford Universit 
Press, London. Price Rs. 10.} 


This is No. 17 of the Pali Text Society's translations. The Fist 
Volume appeared as No. 11 in 1923. These are valuable trom: 
scholarly point of view, but are meaningless to the layman; thy 
are really in many respects useless to the reverent or ew 
respectful mind, for the explanations are so obvious, the critics 
so carping, that much of such commentary is childish. Orienta 
literature is full of such commentaries, all written after tk 
first recorders have given the words of the founder. It is only th 
original text that is illuminating, that by calling for intuition awakes 
it. One turns from all these commentators with weariness, ashy 
“Lord, what do they understand ? ” 


AFR 


With and Without Christ, by Sadhu Sundar Singh. (Cassell & 
Company, Ltd., London. Price 3s. net.) 


| 

| This famous Christian Sadhu strikes one as a typical Hind i 
„his Christianity, if one may be excused the Irishism. If in his youth 
he had been exposed to the influence of strongly sincere followers d 
any other religion than that of the good missionaries at Rampur, he 
might equally well have become a Mussalman or Buddhist, « 
remained Hindt, for it is fervour and sincerity of purpose rather 
than depth of understanding that characterise him. This is undoubtably 
a “living” faith, and it matters little under what name it mas- 
querades. It is interesting to read his assertion—made in other books 
as well as this—that there is a secret fraternity of Christians scattered 
throughout India, working as Sadhus among the people. It seems 
possible that he is claiming religious fellowship with the many 
mystically-minded holy men who have listened sympathetically to 
him, and perhaps with greater knowledge than his own, have been per 
pared to acknowledge that his Christ was their Krshna or Mahadeva. 


H. V. 


The Story of Indian Music, by Ethel Rosenthal, A.R.C.M., etc, 
(William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Rd., London. Price 7s. 6d.) 

This “Study of the Present and Record of the Past” of Indian 
“Music will be invaluable as a referendum for earnest students of 
oriental music. The authoress has evidently travelled extensively, 
and spared no pains to make herself acquainted with all the modem 
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shols, while steeping herself, so far as an alien may, in the best of 
te old traditions. No one can understand or appreciate the soul of 
Ixia who ignores or despises her music, and it is good to read of the- 
doris being made, in successive All-India Musical Conferences, to 
tandarise some form of notation, and cherish the few remaining— 
ud too much neglected—practitioners of the sacred art, before their 
sets perish with them, unheeded in the vulgar appreciation of 
te harmonium. The beautiful and subtle Vina, varying in form for 
wth and south, but always almost as wonderful to the eye as to the 
at, the Sarangi, Sitar, Dalruba, Tabla and other familiar Indian 
wiriments are described, and the origin and nature of all the Ragas 
wientifically detailed, and the book concludes with Sir William 
Joes’ treatise, written in 1784, which is a treasure in itself not to 
emissed, Sir William must have combined, to a rare extent, the 


čracters of scholar, philosopher and musician. 
H. V,. 


The General Report of the Theosophical Society. (T. P. H., Adyar.) 


The Report presented to the Fifty-third Annual Convention, held 

n Benares in December, 1928, makes a bulky volume, published 

mrhily, for circulation to the General Secretaries of Sections. It is 

‘ident thet a new spirit is animating the work al] through the 

writ, and despite shakings in places, membership increases to a 
satisfactory extent, 

H. ¥. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed ir 
wariy number: 


The Worid’s Religions Against War (The Church Peace Union, 
{Parliament St., London, S.W.1.); The Life of Annie Besant, by 
trey West (Gerald Howe Ltd., 23 Soho Square, London, W. 1); 
jtins’ Apology for Mohamed, by El Mirya Abu’! Fazi (Allahabad 
ikim So., Daryabad}; The League from Year to Year (October lst, 
Wi-September 30th, 1928) (Information Section, League of Nations, 
(mera); A Short Life af Apollonius of Tyana, by M. Florence Tidde- 
ma {(T.P.H., Adyar}. 
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OUR EXCHANGES 


We acknowledge with many thanks the following: 


The Calcutta Review {April), Modern Astrology (April), Theaseh 
in South Africa (March), Light (April), The World's Children (Apt, 
Bulletin Theosophique (April), The Canadian Theosophist (March), fh 
Star Review (March, April), Theosophy in Ireland (January), th 
Humanist (April), La Revue Théosophique, La Lotus Bleu (Mard. 
League of Nations, News from Overseas (March, April), Revista Teosi 
Chilena (February), The New Era (May). 


We have also received with many thanks: 


The Non-Subscribing Presbyterian (February), Teosofi (March), fe 
Indian Educator (March), Theosophia (April), The Bombay Scout Gorik. 
Pewarta Theosofia (April), Toronto Theosophical News (March), Me 
Scholar (March), The South Indian Boy Scout (March), Liberoiz 
(February), Buddhism in England (April), Ek Klesia (April), he 
American Co-Mason (February), The Beacon (March), Heraldo Texts 
(March), The Cherag (April), The Occult Review (April), The Vaccinata 
Inquirer (April), The Vedic Magazine (February, March), Fri Hons 
(March), Revista Teoscfica Cubana (March), De Ster (April), The Su 
Herald (April), The Prakash, Heraldo Teosofico {March}, Kala 
(May), The Journal of Oriental Research Madras (January, Mardi, 
The Vedanta Kesari (May), Worid’s Unity (March), Report Wome 
Indian Association, Madras, 1928—1929, The Asiatic Review (Apr. 
Weekly Unity (September), De Theosofisch Beweging (April), The 
Futuro (April), Gross (March, April). 


ERRATA IN MAY “THEOSOPHIST ” 


P. 115, “ Donna Oaballini” for “ Donna Gamberini ”. 
P. 116, “* Awarenes” for “ Awareness ”. 
P. 203, “ Unkil” for “ Ukil”. 
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FIRST EDITIONS—for Collectors 


— 


Some copies have been discovered of first editions of some 
of our most notable books. For those who care to collect, these 
volumes will become very valuable. The paper is a little 
discoloured, otherwise the books are in good condition and, 
where necessary, some have been rebound in paper covers. 


Rei 
The Buliding of the Kosmos, by Annie Besant. The Convention 
Lectures of 1893 at Adyar (1894 Edition) pe 


The Astral Plane, by C. W. Leadbeater, 1895. iic, 
Manual No. 5. „ti 


The Devachanic Plane, by C., W. Leadbeater, 1896. Te 
sophical Manual No. 6 » A 


Four Great Religions, by Annie Besant. (1906 Edition.) ae 
tion Lectures for 1905, Adyar t 


An Introduction to Yoga, by Annie Besant. (1908 Edition.) 
Convention Lectures for 1907, Benares = 


GREAT BOOKS ON INDIA 


By Dr. Annie Besant 
No 


India Bond or Free. A World Problem. Deals in a masterly 
way with the Awakening of India. (Original Price Rs. 5-10) 20 


How India Wrought for Freedom. The Story of India’s consti- 
tutional struggle for Freedom, and the shaping of her 


demand for Home Rule. A wonderful and thrilling ae: 
(Original Price Re. 1) . os 


Shall India Live or Die? Reveals the tragedy that has overtaken 
India, and the imperative need for Home Rule eo 


The Future of indian Politics. A brilliant survey of the position 
of India, and paints a dazzling picture of what could be 
accomplished by a Free India in the British Commonwealth 
of Peoples. (Original Price Rs. 3-8) 


Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras 
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433 West 34th St., New York City, the 
only building in New York, now standing, 
in which Madame Blavatsky lived, 


graphed by Miss Lydia Hamren. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


i President, writing from Budapest May 16th, says that 

al bad gone well so far. She was staying with Mme. 

iRthonyi, the Hungarian General Secretary, T.S. “ All the 

viogements here for the European Federation are admirably 

va" she writes: “The Government is very friendly because . 
cay protest against the injustice with which Hungary has 

wi tteated in the treaty of Trianon . . . Ihave chosen 

tile, for our Manchester Free Trade Hail meeting, 
sauin’s Rule in India: A Danger to the Peace of the World’. 
.. Lam well, very well, I am glad to say, and my voice 
‘avery good order.” 


e 
ae 

From England she writes: 

"I have the happy announcement to make that, thanks to 
«splendid work done by my dear Brother C. JinarSjadasa, 
-™ able to announce to the European Conference at 
cdapeat the formation of two more National Societies, the 
‘Sin Central America, and the T.S. in Peru. Peru, in days 
twe, was a big centre of our group, which has come down 
cmugh the ages, re-uniting itself from time to time. I have 
i» a special interest in S. America, and though its 
‘ition is in the far, far future, } feel that he is laying, 
tl and truly, its foundations. Doubtless we shall be 
‘ther there also, when that distant time is here. 

e 
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i ie President, writing from Budapest May 16th, says that 
all had gone well so far. She was staying with Mme. 
de Rathonyi, the Hungarian General Secretary, T.S. “ All the 
arrangements here for the European Federation are admirably 
made,” she writes: “ The Government is very friendly because 
of my protest against the injustice with which Hungary has 
been treated in the treaty of Trianon . . . IJ have chosen 
as title, for our Manchester Free Trade Hall meeting, 
‘ Britain’s Rule in India: A Danger to the Peace of the World’. 
I am well, very well, I am glad to say, and my voice 

is in very good order.” 

ane 

From England she writes: 

“I have the happy announcement to make that, thanks to 
the splendid work done by my dear Brother C., Jinarajadasa, 
I was able to announce to the European Conference at 
Budapest the formation of two more National Societies, the 
T.S. in Central America, and the T.S. in Peru. Peru, in days 
of yore, was a big centre of our group, which has come down 
through the ages, re-uniting itself from time to time. I have 
also a special interest in S. America, and though its 
realisation is in the far, far future, I feel that he is laying, 
well and truly, its foundations. Doubtless we shall be 
together there also, when that distant time is here. 
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The work has been so very heavy that I must put of: 
sketch of the last month’s activities to the ‘ Watch-Towe' 
of next month. 

— 

I am hoping to meet many members at the Work 
Congress in Chicago. I go to the Camp at Ommen, but shal, 
I fear, have to leave it for the U.S.A. before it clos 
Evidently my Karma just now is in wide journeyings, buti 
is very delightful to meet, wherever I go, faithful and devote 
members of our beloved Society, ‘the corner-stone of th 
future religions of the world’. Presently we shall see lth 
splendid results of our Krishnaji’s wonderful work in destroy- 
ing outworn forms—no forms that are still expressions o 
Life can be destroyed—and we shall see ‘a new heaven ant 
a new earth’ as the Life is embodied in the new formsil 
creates for its own expression. Brothers mine, do not k 
distressed. ‘Let not your hearts be troubled ’.” 


The publication of Mr. Geoffrey West’s revised ant 
enlarged biography of the President of the T.S. has met with 
a most sympathetic response from the chief critical journals, 
and it is interesting to members to see the variety withn 
unanimity of the reactions. The Nation and Atheneum is 
struck by the brilliance of Mr. West’s metaphorical snap-she 
of his subject as an express-train “speeding irresistibly, 
on a headlong progress . . . with ever-gathering momen 
tum,” shedding along the way whatever and whomsoever 
cannot keep up the pace; but the critic justly remarks that 
the biographer himself has got discarded at a certain 
point of his heroine’s career, so that while tbe earlier 
portion of the book is admirable in “lively sympathy 
and dry insight,” there is a failure in understanding when 


eee 


it, pn tr a, 
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“the express suddenly jumps her points against the signals, 
ad thunders off on the new track” of Theosophy. The 
Times critic too regrets that the biography “ has not reached 
itimacy or finality” being mainly external, and suspects 
that Mr. West may be “ a little too positive himself to be able 
b penetrate far into the nature and aims of Theosophy”. The 
light writes of “ Annie Besant—Amazon and Sphinx ” agreeing 
mith her biographer’s aphorism that her life is “ One of those 
aventures much too strange not to be true”. The conclusion 
d this article is just and cautious: “Only the historian of the 
kture will see the drama in its true proportions, for the 
curtain has yet to fall on the last act.” 
as 

Judge N. D. Khandalavala, one of the oldest members in 
İndia and a frequent contributor to the columns of THE THEO- 
SOPHIST in its early days under the editorship of H.P.B., has 
sent for the Archives some most valuable material. This 
weludes 16 autograph letters of H.P.B., hitherto unpublished, 
several articles by her, and a number of important letters from 
W. Q.. Judge, B. Keightley, G. R. S. Mead, etc. It is most 
gratifying to have all these available, and Mr. Khandalavala’s 
generosity has our cordial thanks for this splendid contribution 
tothe Records of the Society’s early history. 

We have also to extend warm thanks to the Indian 
Section Council for having voted to the Archives from the 
Section Library at Benares a bound volume of very valuable 
pamphlets. This too is a most acceptable gift. 


We regret to hear, through the press, that Krishnaji 
suffered some slight injuries in a motor-smash in Cali- 
fornia. The Ojai Camp in May was, apparently, again a great 
success. He is due at the Ommen Camp on August Ist. 
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After Krishnaji left England he spent four days in Nex 
York where he lectured to 1,500 people; one day in Chica 
with a lecture to 1,000, and then went on to Ojai. Ther, 
Mr. Y. Prasad writes, “ Krishnaji had a month’s rest befor | 
he began his week-end talks. The Star Land looks wonder | 
ful, and the Oak-grove in it, where the talks were given,s 
almost as good as (if not better than} the Adyar Banya 
Tree. Krishnaji gave two talks, both marvellous . . 
Mr. Warrington gave a large tea-party (almost W | 
people were present) to meet Krishnaji. Then Krishna 
gave a small tea-party to 50 or 60 of the leading men an 
women in Ojai, at Arya Vihara . . . Out of the 1,20 
1,500 who came to the week-end gatherings, nearly 800 ar 
not Star or T.S. members. There is such a peculiar my 
understanding about him that it is a great relief to peopk 
when they meet or hear him . . .” 

ee 

Mr. A, P. Warrington, Vice-President, T. S., is buy 
developing Krotona. He plans to make the estate productive, 
the first step in this direction having been the opening 
Krotona Hill Nursery for commercial work in landscape 
gardening, plant and seed selling, etc. This venture ha 
flourished, and the building of a series of small apartments is 
the next plan to be worked out. Four units are to be con 
structed around a patio, and each apartment will have a living 
room, bath, kitchenette, dressing-room and garage. The 
buildings will be of cream-colored stucco with red-tile roofs m 
the Spanish style. 

Por “a 

Dr. and Mrs. Cousins have had a crowded and most 
successful time during their long tour in the United States. 
Dr. Cousins writes ; 
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«|. We have now had time to look carefully into 
dates, and find that, to get back for work before October 1, as 
we were instructed to do, we must omit the T.S. World 
Convention, which was shifted from May to August. So we 
xe booking by steamers which will give us four days in 
Hawaii about July 26 or a little later. We are sorry to have 
to miss the Convention, but the work which we were to have 
dne through it, z.e., demonstrating the higher things in the 
life of India through art, etc., has been very widely done 
through channels that the T.S. does not influence. We have 
ben in eight of the largest Universities of America, and have 
two more ahead of us. We have been in numerous societies 
ad clubs. Apart from our items in Europe, we have 
between us given about 140 full-length lectures in America 
done. The enthusiasm that we have aroused is somewhat 
disconcerting to our modesty, and either or both of us will 
have to return for another tour to satisfy the demand and 
establish many things that we have only been able to give the 
preliminary push to in passing = 

avs 

Professor Wood, the Recording Secretary, has cabled that 
ke is changing his programme, and is instead going to Ommen 
Star Camp, and from there to the World Congress at 
Chicago. 

ura 

We regret to announce the passing of one of our most 
devoted members, Mr. P. K. Telang, so well-known at 
Benares, Adyar and Bombay. He was for many years a 
member of the General Council, T.S. He was one of those 
who helped in the building up of the Central Hindt College 
a teacher of History and Samskrt, making this language 
! more a living than a dead tongue, and was afterwards 
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Hon. Professor of History in the Hindé University. He later 
became Principal of the Theosophical National Boys’ Scho, 
Benares. He assisted Dr. Besant with the editing of Nw 
india at the time of her internment. His health broke down 
latterly, and for a few years he has been a great sufferer, s 

he will welcome his release from pain. 
J, R 

ane 
From Mr. Jinarajaddsa we have received the following: 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF LIMA AND Mr. JINARAJADASA 


Mr. C. Jinarajadasa lectured in Lima, the capital of Per, 
from April 15—19, on the subjects: The Idealism of The 
sophy, Some New Viewpoints in Education, The Teachings d 
Krishnamurti, The Gods in Chains, and The Perfect City of 
Man and of God. 

A theatre holding 1,500 was packed, and hundreds were 
unable to gain admittance. Two daily papers published each 
morning the entire text of the Jecture delivered the evening 
before; towards the close of the series, a third daily als 
published the two concluding lectures, the public demant 
being so great. One lecture, “ Why not be a Theosophist?” 
was broadcasted. 

After four lectures had been delivered to enthusiaste 
audiences, and on the morning of the last lecture, the follow. 
ing appeared in every newspaper: 


ARCHBISHOP’S PALACE, 
LIMA, 


April 18, 1528, 
BRETHREN, 


There is going about among us an individual, whom people eli 
Dr. Jinarajadasa, who is deceiving the unwary with certain inver 
tions which he calls Theosophy. 
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We say that he is going about deceiving, because he affirms 
without proving anything; and according to the newspapers which 
al him doctor and master, many are the people who are allowing . | 
ihemselves to be deceived. oi 


The individual in question has the hardihood to compare with, 
md even to put on the same level as, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Yehomed, Krishnamurti, and it may be his own self; and reclothing, 
sith words more or less new, ideas which have already been 
mpounded thousands of times in the world, he has come to form 
Thessophical Societies, we doubt with what purpose. 


holie Church, resolves all human problems in life, now in the 
present and in the future. And Jesus Christ did not affirm things 
dier the manner of Jinarajadasa; Jesus Christ has proved His 
dctrine with innumerable miracles, with His resurrection, with His 
(rch which has existed now for 2,000 years in spite of all manner 
persecutions. 


Let Jinarājadāsa or Krishnamurti perform real miracles, raise 
ae from the dead, or provide an effective means for feeding the 
many in this city who are in want; they will leave senseless those 
who follow them, and some of our fellow-citizens are allowing them- 


For Catholics, the teaching of Jesus Christ, preserved in tbe 
| 
| 
elves to be deceived. i 


Unhappily, we foresee that this deception does not injure | 
merely those who are now being deceived; later the whole Natio : 


wil suffer. 


Seeing that the teachings of these innovators contradict in i ; 
many points the divine teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ, such as al cij 
then they say that each man is in himself the Way, the Truth and at 
ihe Life, while Jesus Christ said, “I am the Way, the Truth and the 
lif,” “I am the Light which lighteth every man who comes to this 
world,” “Without Me thou canst do nothing,” etc.; and seeing that 
the theosophical doctrines have been many times condemned by the 
Church as contrary to the teaching of Jesus Christ, it is not permis- 
sible to us to remain longer in silence. | 

| 


Therefore, in accordance with our conscience, and in the 
uerise of our pastoral duty, 
We declare : 


1. Catholics are forbidden to assist with their presence, or in 
ny other manner, the lectures announced by the above-mentioned | ' 


Jinardjadasa. | 


2 Catholics are forbidden to belong to or assist in any positive 
manner associations called theosophical. 


dilakar tinan o 
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3. All Catholic persons who wilfully infringe these prohibi. 
tions remain by that act separated from the Church, or inw 
excommunication; they cannot therefore partake of the Sacrament, 
nor be godfathers or godmothers or sponsors in any formal std 
religion; and should they die, without having received absolutio: 


from this censure, they cannot receive the privilege of ecclesiali. | 
cal burial. 


The present warning must be communicated to the faithful in 
the best manner possible by all parish priests and rectors of churches 


(Signed) EMILIO, 
Archbishop of Lima 


The result naturally was that the theatre was crammed, | 
with hundreds standing in all the aisles ; tremendous ovations 
to the lecturer at the beginning and the end; a crowd~i 
about 2,000, mostly young men—insisting on accompanying the 
lecturer on foot to his hotel, cheering the whole way; ai 
insisting that the lecturer should appear at the balcony t 
receive the final greetings of the enthusiasts. 


It was an incident which Lima, and especially the 
Catholics, will not readily forget. 


C. JINARAJADASA 


a 


Those who would understand the life around them, who 
would see the goal and thereby establish the Beloved in their 


hearts, must develop great love and yet be detached from 
the bondage of that love. 


+ * + + * 


For the well-being of the mind and heart, understanding 
is as essential as a warm fire on a cold night. 


J. KRISHNAMURT! 


MADAME H. P. BLAVATSKY AS I KNEW HER 


By N. D. KHANDALVALA 
(Concluded from p. 222) 


je idea of forming a nucleus of the Universal Brother- 
hood of humanity was too wide and vague for the 
wmprehension of those who used to visit her. She wanted 
hem to take up that idea in earnest, while they seemed to 
msh her and Col. Olcott to work for them. Both the 
Founders had spent large sums of their own to come to 
India irom America. Since Indian acquaintances who assisted 
them in the beginning made many overcharges, it was very 
iificult for them for a long time to get on with their limited 
means. The idea of forming a Branch Society in Bombay 


wa resisted at first, and it was after a great deal of urging 
2 
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that the first Bombay Lodge was formed. The majorityg 
those, however, who came to her felt that she had something 
valuable to teach, and hy slow degrees the objects of th: 
Society came to be appreciated. 

There were several little incidents that caused her 
annoyance. She was very quick of temper, and now an 
again she hurst forth in wrath upon the devoted head of 
Olcott, who bore these unmerited storms with equanimity 
and a quiet smile. Her anger was only ephemeral, and ste 
would again go on talking and explaining as if nothing hx 
happened. She was said to have been an uncontrolled chili 
in her younger years, of a psychic constitution, and ofte 
having strange experiences which she could not understand 
Her peculiar ways were, it seems, due to the mysterious lit 
that she had lived. The spiritual influences that controllel 
her were looked upon by her with awe, but her physical 
nature seemed to make her restive now and then. She wa 
very averse to flattery, and any kind of reverence that wa 
attempted to be paid to her was disliked by her. Once a Hindé 
member went up to her to touch her feet and make obeisance, 
when she suddenly got up from her chair and rebuked him: 
“I am not a saint; do not think of worshipping me.” 

The late Mr. K. M. Shroff, who was an ardent member 
of the T.S. and a friend of the Founders, at one time became 
very anxious to know who would take H. P. B.’s place when 
she passed away. She coldly replied: ‘The work of the 
Masters will never be hindered by any accidents. They wil 
know to whom to entrust the work when I am gone.” 

She sometimes committed errors of judgment, but on the 
whole she kept quite clearly before her the ideal and the god 
of the great work that was entrusted to her. 

In my conversation and correspondence with her I used 
gently to let her know what defects and shortcomings were 
attributed to her by others. She used to take all unwelcome 
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remarks in good part, and she showed her friendliness towards 
me up to the last. 

Very few really understood her attainments, her worth 
gd her sublime teachings which have inaugurated a new 
aa Even now, after more than thirty years since her 
kparture, the error is made of supposing she said the 
kst word in Occultism and that no more progress is to be 
made in that direction. She had a great work to accomplish. 
Ste knew full well the difficulty thereof. She was single- 
banded, and had to work under the restrictions placed upon 
her by her Teachers. She was quite unconventional, and 
disregarded the stiff artificial manners of the West. Her 
dress was a loose gown, and her supple beautiful fingers were 
œntinually rolling up neat little cigarettes, which she was 
bad of smoking. 

A copy of the Bible was always on her table, and on some 
measions she would read out a passage thereof that would 
astonish an orthodox outsider. She had very few books, but 
she often wrote out quotations from rare books which were 
wt with her. She once told me that, when she wanted any 
qotation, her method was to put her hands under her temples 
ad look out far into space, and she would see before her gaze 
the required passage written out for her, or the page of the 
bok opened before her from which she wanted to quote. On 
we occasion she said phenomena were psychological tricks. 
She was of a kind, loving and affectionate nature, ready to 
help any one in distress. 

At one time she gave me two volumes on Egypt, that had 
ben sent to her by Gerald Massey to review. The author 
had made out that india had taken a good deal from Egypt, 
but she was of a different opinion. 

The followers of the several denominational religions 
donot generally look upon themselves as part and parcel 
a one wondrous whole, but believe that their different 
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communities are special creations, each by a God who specially | 
favours them, excuses their faults, forgives their sins, ani 

is glad to see them keeping themselves sanctimonious 

apart and hating other denominational religions. It has 

been truly said that “ Religions are dividers of men”. li 

was this erroneous idea of “ special-favourite” revelations 

that H. P. B. warned her pupils against. The le | 
customs, rites and ceremonies of each nation, commun, [ 
sect or tribe have usurped the place of true religion, u 
given rise to endless wars, quarrels and misunderstanding. 

She used to point out that rites and customs should & 

carefully examined, and those that were really useful and 

beneficial should he adhered to; that there were not differen 
religions mistakenly supposed to be given by God, but there 
was only one religion for all, and that consisted in a know 
ledge and practice of the laws of Nature. 

In the Key to Theosophy she has very clearly am 
appropriately said: 

“ If you ask me how we understand Theosophical duty 
practically and in view of karma, I answer you that or 
duty is to drink without a murmur, to the last dregs, whatever 
contents the cup of life may have in store for us; to pluck 
the roses of life only for the fragrance they may shed œ 
others, and to be ourselves content with the thorns, if tha 
fragrance cannot be enjoyed without depriving some one | 
else of it.” 

During several of the most painful and trying yearso 
the latter part of her life she bore all obloquy and attacks ` 
unflinchingly and with reverential devotion to her Masters, 
whose behests she explained and gave as a most important 
message to the world. As Wordworth says: 


Blessings be with them and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler lives and nobler cares ; 
The teachers who on earth have made us heirs 
Of love and pure delight, in heavenly ways. 


oa aaa 
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I give below extracts from the letters I received from her- 
dring ten years, even after she left for England. It wasa 
tapy circumstance that she left India in 1885, for by going 
io Europe she was able to write the great work which she has. 
kit for the benefit of humanity, The Secret Doctrine. 

SIMLA, October, 1880.. 

Į never question my superiors, when I receive orders. 


If there is anything our Fellows can reproach me with, it is 
le most unvarnished sincerity, it is my inability to feign and play a. 
get [cannot control myself in the face of a lie or flagrant injustice ; 
nd | will say to people to their faces what I say behind their backs, 
\sthis my greatest crime ? 


BOMBAY, August, 1882. 


MiB. . . . is perfectly nonsensical. Well, if he is not 
vtitied let him say so. We do not want Theosophists who do no- 
a a peut their ultimatums and conditions sine qua non. Iam 
heed of them. 


I am sorry that notwithstanding all my perseverance in my: 
dui, my endeavours and desire to do good, I succeed in disappointing 
ud vexing people. Ifa good deal of that disappointment was created. 
by‘ petty’ things, then the men themselves must be petty. 


ADYAR, February, 1884.. 


Douht and distrust will ever linger in the breast of every one 
vio isnot in direct communication, as I am, with Them (Masters). 
ang then it matters little for Them. They care little for thanks, nor 
late nor anything save duty. They cando much, but never 
miracles. 


And now about my own uninteresting Ego, I am told by doctors 
tht lam dying, and if I do not immediately change climate, and have 
hree or four months’ complete rest, I have only three months more. 
| dno longer to live. I am going to France and Germany ; it is worse 
| tao death forme. For they might have allowed me to die quietly 
here, I hate the idea; but They want me alive, it appears, not dead. 
Well, if the Masters want me to go, then I go—though I cannot mske 
ut why They should send me abroad to get relief, when They could 
a3 well cure me here, as They did twice before. Col. is going to 
london, and I too—I do not myself know where and why I am going. 


ADYAR, March, 1885. 


And now about our Masters: I am innocent of every one of the 
shenomena that happened through the Shrine, and of most of the- 
remarkehle phenomena outside. They were not even produced 
through me, as people believe, but simply, at my prayer, by the- 
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Chelas of the Mahatmas, and with Their permission. Many wr 
done simply by X . .. and others by Dj...K.. . the Mabatox 
remaining quite unconcerned. Our members have no idea of thelam 
of Occultism ; and those who have ceased to see in the Masters being 
3,000 years old, perched on trees and enveloped in their long bai, 


whistling loudly before every puplic or natural calamity, take thes 
for infallible, omnipotent Gods. 


The Masters have not pledged themselves to conduct mi 
manage the Society, but simply to give advice to the Founders 


‘questions and upon matters that it would have been impossibk 
for them alone to decide upon. 


The idea of a sane young man (Damodar) giving up his fortum 
family, caste, everything, forthe pleasure of helping a swindle,¢ 
writing forged letters to himself, is—superb ! It only beats that othe, 
that 1, who have just refused a contract of 40,000 francs a year, ifl 
remained in Europe and wrote solely for Katkof’s papers, to com 
back to India to be stoned and covered with mud. as I now am; ti: 
I cheated and swindled the world with invented Mahaimas and bogu 
phenomena, for the sole pleasure of cheating—for I defy the whi 
world to show that I ever got one pie by it, 


I can show by facts and letters that I could make an ampt 
living by simply writing for the Russian newspapers, and dow 
literary work in general. As for fame—Heaven save me from sud 
fame! My fame is in Russia, and could even be in Englandass 
writer, if I wanted fame. I have preferred unremunerative worl, 
worry and the most ungrateful labor in the world, followed by 
-obloquy and ceaseless calumny, out of love and devotion forth 
. Masters and Their country—and Í have served Them faithfully mit 
the best of my ability. They know, if others do not. 


I say, better that people should never have had a blind w 
reasonable faith in the Mahadtmas, but had developed a little mon 
faith in their own reasoning powers, and then they would have sea 
without the help of any foolish phenomena that had there been m 
Mahatmds (or some one immensely higher and more intelligent thal 
am) behind my back, there would have been no “Isis,” no Esotert 
-Doctrine that Hodgson himself proclaims the highest, most phils 
phical system of all. If the alleged H. P. B. letters in the Christian 
College Magazine are genuine and | am a trickster, then I am the soe 

„author of “ Isis,” of all the letters written by the Mahatmas to Hume 

-and Sinnett, and of the best articles in THE THEOSOPHIST. As Mme 

ra E expresses it, “in such a case H. P. B. is a Mahdimi 
erself ”. 


Fraud or Mahatma, I have done my duty by the Masters and 
the Hinda&s. 


WÜRZBURG, May, 186 


T do not mind these reproaches at all, just because they are w 
merited. Thiers used to say that he was an old umbrella on which 
tthe rain was pouring for fifty years, when he heared of any abus 


X 
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ished upon him. I may paraphrase it and say that I too am an olf 
abrella and tough; dirty water and slops have been poured on me 
fuervsly for over twenty years and more; I ought to mind very 
iiile a few drops more or less of the liquid. 

Between the Jesuits, the Protestant Padres end the idiotic 
Pycbic Research Society, with the handsome Hodgson as their 
detective, 1 am very comfortably situated indeed ! 


And you take me to task for keeping secrets from all of you 
ibat the Mahdtmas! But if by cutting off my tongue! could obliterate 
sey word of truth I said about the Blessed Masters, I would become 
pute and dumb for ever, before I was five minutes older. I have 
sid al] I could lawfully say of them, and much more. It is for 
ésecration of Their names, of things holy and sacred, that I suffer 
am. It is for loving the Cause (Theosophy) too well, that in my 
èsire to help it, I became indiscreet and gave out that which I ought 
wer to pronounce. 

You have, all of you,—even poor Olcott—the fine part in this 
wgic-comedy. You are the supposed victims, the noble, confiding 
karts, deceived by me, “the cleverest, the most unprincipled and. 
te grandest Arch-Impostor of the age!” As Hodgson’s report says: 
ism the vile “Russian spy,” the plotter, the author of the Mahatmas. 
Ste it, Itis not me, H. P. B., who has little longer to live on earth, 
iat the enemy is persecuting ; fool is he who can believe it; it is the 
Sciety itself. It is Truth—however unskilfully managed against 
listhat the enemy would crush. 

Those who think I ever had any mortal object to deceive and 
tumboozle them, and invent Mahdimds and a system which for the 
lst ten years brought me sorrow, dishonor, vilification, very nearly 
isih; which beggared me, instead of allowing me to work for myself 
y writing what would bring me honour and money, plenty of it; or, 
idag with the Spiritualists, who would have stood for me in. 
nillions, and made me as famous as I am now infamous in the eyes. 
of those who judge by appearances; those who doubt, I say, may take 
are of themselves. I wash my hands of these. 


WÜRZBURG, October, 1886 


I do not despond, I am writing the Secret Doctrine; but I have 
whoks here, no one to help me, and it goes very slowly. 


You wish me “ to be respected by those who speak against me,” 


wi | care not for respect of those whom I despise from the bottom ` 


amy heart. That heart has become as callous as a com on the toe. 
lar for nothing more, except my duty to the Masters and the 
Quse, To these two (I give} my every drop of blood, the last throb, 
the final pulsation of my heart—hroken and poisoned by the vile, 
treacherous nature of Man. 

LONDON, January, 1888 


My life to live yet is not very long, and I have learnt patience 
in these three years. My health is better, but in general it is ruined 
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for life. I am well only when I sit and write. I can neither wit 
nor stand for more than a minute. 


LONDON, July, 8 


Yes; you are right. My life was a chequered and marvelles 
one, but the marvels and checks in it are not all due to my connectie 
with the great men whom they began calling “ Mahatmas” in Indy 
The MastersI know are neither the Yogis as known in India, w 
sit for ages buried in a jungle with trees growing between their arm 
and legs, nor do they stand for years on one leg, nor yet do they mk 
tapas and hold their breath. They are simply adepts in Ester 
Science and Occultism, adepts whose Headquarters are in a cert 
part of Thibet, and whose members are scattered everywhere throug 
the world. These are the men—great, glorious, more learned thn ` 
any others on earth; some quite holy, others less so—whom | kwny, 
with whom I learnt what I know, with whom 1 lived, and whoa! 
swore to serve for ever, as long as J have breath left in my body, at 
whom I do serve faithfully, if not always wisely and who do eng. 


Now whether any believe in Them or not is not the quest 
Maybe They themselves did everything in their power to bring pek 
to disbelieve in Them, as from 1879 to 1884 the belief had degenerate: 
“into worship and fetishism. 


_ I never said I was their ‘representative, I only saidi es , 
their servant and faithful slave ; aye, unto the bitter death and end 


To conclude, you do not know me, nor have you ever know 
me as I really am; some day perhaps you will learn to know better. 


LONDON, November, i% 


This is no age in which to fire out facts indiscriminately, au 
T have suffered keenly, personally, from what the silly publicatioad 
my phenomena brought on my head. 

The missionaries thought it a great triumph for themselves 
when I left India, almost dying; also the Psychic Research Society by 
their ‘Punch and Judy’ exposures. But by leaving I have bea 
able to write The Secret Doctrine, Key to Theosophy, Voice of tk 
Silence, and prepare two more volumes of The Secret Doctrim, 
which I could never have done in the turbulent psychic atmosphere 
of India; nor would there be now a Society in England to-day, ready 
to match India for numbers and intellect. 

* + * + * 


In another letter, written in April, 1890, which wa 
written not to me, but was intended at first to be circulated ts 
tthe Indian members, though afterwards for certain reasons 
not published, and of which I was permitted to take a copy, 
H. P. B. writes as follows: 


One of the chief factors in the re-awakening of Aryavarta—whic 
has been part of the work of the Theosophical Society—was the ideal 


ac 
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of the Masters. But owing to want of judgment, discretion and 
diserinination, and the liberties taken with Their names and persona- 
lities, great misconceptions arose concerning Them. I was under the 
mst solemn oath and pledge never to reveal the whole truth to any 
eae, excepting to those who, like Damodar, had been finally selected 
wi called by Them. All that I was then permitted to reveal was 
st there existed somewhere such great men; that some of Them 
vere Hindus, that They were learned as none others in all the 
Ancient Wisdom of Gupta Vidya, and had acquired all the Siddhis— 
wit as these are represented in tradition, and the hlinds of ancient 
' witing, but as they are in fact and in nature-—-and also that I was a 
(hele of one of Them. However, in the imagination of some Hindts, 
te most wild and ridiculous fancies soon grew up concerning Them. 
They were referred to as Mahatmas, and still some too-enthusiastic 
tieods belittle Them with their strange fancy pictures. Our 
: ppments, describing a Mahatma as a full-blown Jivan Mukta, urged 
| ‘ut as such He was debarred from holding any communication 
: whatsoever with persons living in the world. They also maintained 
| that as this is the Kali Yuga, it was impossible that there could be any 
Yihatmas at all in our age. 


| What with the Patterson-Coulomb-Hodgson conspiracy, that 
j be Society did not there and then collapse should be a sufficient 
mof of how it was protected. Shaken in this belief, the faint- 
hearted began to ask: Why, if the Masters are genuine Mahatmas, 
Wwe They allowed such things to take place, or why have They not 
wed Their powers to destroy this plot or that conspiracy, or even 
ùisor that man or woman?” 


Yet it had been explained numberless times that no Adept of 
te right path will interfere with the just working of karma, Not 
tq the greatest of Yogis can divert the progress of karma, or arrest 
te vatural results of action for more than a short period; and even 
that case these results will only re-assert themselves later, with 
en tenfold force, for such is the Occult Law of Karma and the 
Nidings. We have each of us to win our Moksha or Nirvana by our 
w merit, and not because a Guru or Deva will help to conceal our 
thrtcomings. There is no merit in having been created an immacu- 
ts Deva, or in being a God: but there is the eternal bliss of Moksha 
homing forth for the man who becomes a God and Deity Itself, by his 
wrsonal exertions. It is the mission of Karma to punish the guilty, 
am not the duty of any Master. But those who act up to Their 
iachings, and live the life of which They are the best exemplars, 
wil never be abandoned by Them, and will always find Their 
meficent help whenever needed—whether obvious or invisibly. 
Tiis is of course addressed to those who have not yet lost their faith 
a Masters; those who have never believed, nor cared to believe in 
Them, are welcome to have their own opinions, No one, except 
hemselves perhaps some day, will be the losers thereby. 


The fact is this: in my position half-measures are worse than 
me, People have either to believe entirely in me, or to honestly 
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disbelieve; but it is worse than useless for people to ask me to bel 
them if they donot belieVe in me. Here in Europe and in Ameru 
are many who have never flinched in their devotion to Theosophy 
Consequently the’ spread of Theosophy and that of the T.S. inth 
West, during the last three years, have been extraordinary. Th 
chief reason of this is that I was enabled and encouraged by th 
devotion of an ever-increasing number of members, to the cause mf 
to Those Who guide it. to establish an Esoteric Section in which] 
can teach something of what I have learned to those who hae 
confidence in mè, and who prove this confidence by their disinterest 
work for Theosophy and for the T.S. For the future, then, it is my 
intention to devote my life and energy to the E.S. and to the teachin 
of those whose confidence ] retain. It is useless that I should lu 
the little time I have before me, to justify myself before those wh 
do not feel sure about the real existence of the Masters, only becus 
misunderstanding me, it therefore suits them to suspect me, 


Half-measures, I repeat, are no longer possible. Either I have 
stated the truth as I know it about the Masters, and teach what] lan 
been taught by them, or I have invented both Them and the Esoterk 
Philosophy. 


retea 
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A conviction that wanes when any particular personality ï 
absent is- no conviction at all. Know, moreover, that any furthe 
proof and teaching I can give only to the Esoteric Section, and ths 
for, the following reason; Its members are the only ones whoo | 
have the right to expel -for open disloyalty to their pledge (not b 
me, H.P.B., but to their Higher Self and Mahatmic aspect of te 
Masters}, a privilege I cannot exercise with the F.T.S. at large, ya 
one which is the only means of cutting off a diseased limb from te 
healthy body of the tree,’ thus saving it from infection. I œ 
care only for these who cannot be swayed by every breath d 
calumny, and every sneer, suspicion or criticism, whomsoever it my 
emanate from. 


Thenceforth let it be understood that tbe rest of my life is 
only devoted to those who believe in the Masters, and are willing 
to work for Theosophy as they understand it, and for the T.S. on the 
lines upon which They (Masters) originally established it. 


_ lf, then, my Hind brothers really and earnestly desire to 
bring about the regeneration of India, if they wish ever to see bat 
the days when the Masters, in the ages of India's ancient glory, freely 
came among them, guiding and teaching the peoples, then let them 
cast aside ail fear and hesitation and turn a new leaf in the history | 
of the Theosophical movement. Let them bravely rally round the | 
President-Founder, whether I am in India or not, and around thos 
few Theosophists who have remained loyal throughout, and bid ! 
defiance to all calumniators and ambitious malcontents, both with } 
out and within the Theosophical Society. | 
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Mrs. Besant on her ronan: from U.S.A. visited Ireland, ere 
IW, and writes : aires Ad l 


We had a pleasant ae Gg K Te foik in Dublin in 
ihe evening, and on Monday Í lectured to an audience of some 
W persons who had come by invitation from Belfast, 
limerick, Wexford and other towns, as well as from Dublin. 
twas pleasant to see and feel,the quick response and the 
iwing enthusiasm of the listeners, and at the end Professor 
Barrett, F.R.S., President of the, Royal College of Science in 
lend, spoke a few kind words of. sympathy and thanks. 
The Land of :Saints has not so far taken, her rightful place in 
Theosophy, for she is to Europe what India is to the world, 
a witness for the spiritual life. -The time has come when the 
light should burn up upon her altars,and Dublin has breathed 
ion the smouldering embers, The outcome of the, visit to 


Dublin is the formation of two Lodges—e very satisfactory 


ginning for the T.S. in Ireland. Each will start with about 
& members. May their work prosper under the Bless on 
which all our work depends ! j K 
Counting these two and, the ingle Belge, “which has 
dhuilt itself and rejoined, 12 new Lodges have been formed 
since I came to England, and 240 new members have joined. 
The total number of members. last by resignation from the 
Section throughout the troubles of the last 16 months is 537. 
Some of these have formed independent Societies outside the 
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T.S.—the Eleusinian, the Quest, the Hermetic—and theres 
one Lodge of members who have resigned from the Sectin 
and attached themselves to Adyar. 

On the 19th (October, 1909), many friends gathered, fini 
in the Masonic Temple and then in the Headquarters of the 
T.S., to greet with kindliest welcome one of our best worker 
in the North, Hilda Hodgson Smith, as the bride of Lieu 
Powell, R.E. The marriage had taken place at Harrogate« 
the preceding day, and a considerable number of the bridal 
party came southwards with the bride and bridegroom to th 
little Theosophical festival held in their honour. Musi, 
silent thought and an address by myself formed the gravt 
part of the meeting, and then we went to Headquarters iu 
the reception, at which the bride cut the wedding-cake wih 
her husband’s sword. 

On the 20th October many friends gathered at Oxford in 
the lecture at the Town Hall. The building was filled wih 
an interested audience, and Professor L. P. Jacks, the Edito 
of the Hibbert Journal, took the chair. One of the Colleges 
provided the stewards for the meeting, and a very lag 
number of undergraduates attended. The last English lecture 
was given on the 2lst to the Spiritualists’ Alliance, and the 
Suffolk Street British Artists’ Hall was crowded to listen toa 
talk on our relations with the three worlds. It is desirable 
that Theosophists and Spiritualists should co-operate where 
they agree, and discuss with friendly feeling where the 
differ; for both aim at knowledge and oppose materialism. 
The world is wide and temperaments are various, and the 
full recognition of liberty of thought and the showing a 
mutual respect will conduce to the general recognition of the 
reality of the unseen world. A crowd of kindly faces was the 
last impression of London, as the train steamed out d 
Liverpool St. Station, carrying Mrs. Sharpe and myself b 
Harwich, the first stage towards Amsterdam. 


————_ 
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The sea was the reverse of kindly, for there had been 

high winds for days, and we arrived at the Hook of Holland 
more of less ragged in feeling. It was dark and cold, but we 
were well wrapped up, and rumbled off contentedly across the 
Relland flats; and presently dawn broke, and we looked out 
the window at the grazing cows, and thought how chilly 
heir quaint shirts must feel on such a morning. Soon we 
mived in Amsterdam, to be greeted by the General Secretary 
ad Mrs. Windust and other friends, and ere long found 
wtselves in the familiar and hospitable Headquarters in 
Amsteldijk. How many memories cluster round that building, 
nemories of the days when faithful Piet Meuleman and 
Esher Windust and W. B. Fricke first raised the banner of 
Theosophy in Holland! The only outward change is the 
xuiring of a piece of additional land at the back, whereon a 
gud temporary building has been raised for the E.S. and Co- 
Masonry ; and therein we held a meeting on the evening of our 
utival, the 22nd. The next day we went to Haarlem and had 
ist a Lodge meeting und then a public meeting. Members 
fithered from all parts of the country in surprisingly large 
numbers, On the 25th we started for the Hague, where there 
vee interviews and a members’ meeting. Returning to 
amsierdam, in the evening there was a public lecture, held 
i the big Concert Hall; and, despite the rain, the audience 
wmbered over 1,000 persons. That was the closing scene of 
te Dutch visit, for the next morning we took train for 
Brussels. 

Followed the inevitable interviews, the usual E. S. 
meeting, members’ meeting, more interviews; and at noon we 
kt by the Paris train, which carried us across the green 
twntry beneath dripping skies, and landed us in the midst of 
acrowd of friends assembled on the Paris platform. Paris 
was great on interviews; eight mortal hours of them in three 
dys! Members had come in from the provinces in such 
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numbers that it was necessary to hire the Salle de la Socie 
de Géographie for the lectures to members, instead of meetin 
at Headquarters. The public lecture was held in the lag 
Salle des Agricultures de France. The hail was packed er 
the hour of meeting and many remained outside, to our gre: 
surprise, as no such rush had been anticipated. The lecwn 
went well and aroused great enthusiasm; and I couldm 
help being astonished that the Parisian public, always regar% 
as critical, cynical and materialistic, responded with eagerness 
and warmth to the ideas of the immanence of God, lk 
mystical interpretation of Christian dogmas, the declaratm 
that health could only be secured by right-thinking, righ 
desiring and right-living, and that the great social chang 
must come by the self-sacrifice of the higher and not by th 
insurrection of the lower. The wave of spiritual life is inde 
spreading when, in the intellectual capital of Europe, renth 
the combats of clericals and anti-clericals and with a fierce} 
anti-clerical government, such views can find enthusiasts 
welcome. 

After the lecture came a reception at the ever-hospitak 
bome of the Blechs, where gathered members from Tui, 
Algiers and very many provincial towns, old friends ad 
new. In the evening the General Secretaries of France am 
Great Britain, Mme. Blech and myself quitted Paris fx 
Geneva, leaving a crowd of friendly faces on the Paris pla 
form, and being greeted by another crowd equally friendly o 
the Geneva platform on the morning of November lst. It 
the evening | spoke on the same subject as in Paris, but felt 
weighed down by the atmosphere of heavy Calvinism, a line 
of thought not friendly tome. Geneva is an intellectual city, 
but one longs for the warm, soft breath of Theosophy ruffling 
its atmosphere and awakening its children to spirituality. 
Clouds hid Geneva’s ring of mountains, and the prosped 
ended in grey curtains of mist; but autumn’s tints glowed on 
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the nearer hills, and her wand touched with soft radiance of 
browns ‘and reds and yellows the trees which lined the roads 
aod clothed the hillsides. The evening was given to a 
githering of the four Lodges in their new locale, occupied for’ 
ihe first time on this occasion. The rooms occupy the whole 
il a large first floor in a house close to the Cathedral; three 
god rooms open into each other, with some smaller ones: 
sjining, so that the Society is well lodged, with plenty of 
mm for work and growth. The three rooms were crowded 
kst night, not only the Geneva members being present, but 
athers having come from Zurich, Lausanne and other towns. 
We left Geneva for Lyons on the 3rd, and arrived in the 
reat commercial city late in the afternoon. Lyons is intensely 
orthodox and Catholic; and as is ever the case under these 
wnditions, there is a small minority fighting for its right to 
aust, and consequently very intransigeant. The conditions 
wing thus difficult, and members of the opposing parties! 
forming the audience, I was doubtful of the reception which 
would be given to the lecture; but once more Theosophy‘ 
triumphed by virtue of its inherent reasonableness and its 
mcific spirit. On the 4th we started for Marseilles, with 
many sweet flowers to make fragrant the carriage and many 
itendly smiles to speed us on our way. Among others 
waiting to receive us there were some members from Bar- 
eloa, Spain. At Marseilles I had the pleasure of contributing 
tothe foundation of a new Lodge of Universal Co-Masonry. ` 
Sunday found us in Toulon, where three meetings were 
kld. The representatives of the southern Lodges met to 
bm a Federation, on the model of those which have proved 
v useful in England and India. The public lecture was held 
in the large hall of the hotel. The hall was filled, but the 
audience was cold, though attentive. One feels in speaking 
in these provincial towns that one needs a fuller understanding 
a the people. Paris is cosmopolitan, but the provincial cities 
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are not in touch with cosmopolitan thought, and people outside 
the T. S. are drawn by curiosity rather than sympathy. Iti 
the breaking of new ground, and the people would bea 
proached more effectively by one who knew the local currents 
of thought than by a stranger. At Nice, the audience was one 
more of the cosmopolitan type, and was warmly intereste 
and finally enthusiastic. The Nice season in just opening,» 
the time was opportune. The leading journal gave us 
column of report and interview ; and we may hope that this, 
with the lecture, will attract the outer public to the winter 
meetings held by the two Lodges. 

Thus finished the tour in France. I leave that noble 
country—now in the grip of a persecuting materialism—with 
the hope that Theosophy may yet bring her back to idealism 
and to a liberal and national religion, and may thus preserve 
her in her place among the nations. I must not say Gooi 
Bye to France without placing on record the good work being 
done by the General Secretary, M. Charles Blech. It was 
difficult task to be placed before anyone, that of filling the 
place of the well-beloved Dr. Pascal ; but M. Blech has doze 
admirably well. His business ability, his firmness combined 
with courtesy, and above all his whole-hearted devotion to the 
Masters and Their work, have made him fully worthy of the 
place he holds. 

At Genoa many gathered to bid us welcome; at Milan, 
Professor Penzig, the able General Secretary for Italy, 
shepherded us throughout our stay in his territory. The 
Ars Regia is doing excellent propaganda work in Italy. A 
lecture to members and an E.S. meeting af Turin finished the 
European work, and we sailed from Brindisi on the 14th 
November, for India. 


(To be continued) 
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THE LIFE AND THE FORM 
By ALEXANDER Horne, B.Sc. 


E hear so much nowadays about the value and importance 

of one of these as against the other. May there not 

be cases where the position most of us take may need revision ? 

Take the question of ceremonial, as an example. There 

ws a time when ceremonial was looked down upon; when 

dl religious forms, without distinction, were looked upon as 

priestly innovations, without divine sanction and without 

practical avail. Then it came to be realised that some forms 
t 
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had occult power, and that certain ceremonies had a meaning 
and a place in the religious life. In other words, it camets 
be realised that certain Forms contained and gave expression 
to an inner Life, and, because of the Life, the Form wa 
valuable. Likewise with every other form; the realisation is 
coming upon us that, in a world of forms, Form often becomes 
quite essential if Life is to be manifested, conserved and 
handed down. 

Let us apply this idea to the question of religious institu- 
tions and traditions. For many Christians it is to-day true 
that the organised church, as an institution and a tradition, has 
in many ways lost its appeal. As a result we have Christian 
Scientists, Spiritualists, Rosicrucians, New Thoughtists, 
Bahaists and, last but not least, Tneosophists. Yet somehow, 
after a man has renounced allegiance to official Christianity, 
the culture of Christianity—the spirit of the Christian civilis 
tion—still remains and continues to influence him. The maa 
still associates himself historically with the racial unit te 
which he belongs, and continues to share in its life and to 
draw sustenance from its culture. 

It might be inferred that it is precisely so with other 
peoples and religions. But is it? The question is worth 
investigating. 

Let us take the Chinese people as an example. The 
opposition that the cultured classes in China show towards the 
proselytising efforts of the Christian missionaries is based, not 
on the belief that the converted Chinese become worshippers 
of what to them is a false god, but on the conviction that, 
while the three religions—Confucianism, Taoism, and Chinese 
Buddhism—-are representative of Chinese culture and the 
Chinese civilisation, Christianity on the other hand is not. A 
Chinese on becoming a Christian undergoes the danger ot 
severing himself largely from the life, the spirit, of the 
Chinese civilisation, without the capacity to assimilate the best 
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dthe Christian civilisation, because of racial tendencies which 
slnt be denied. His descendants tend to become more and 
wre completely alienated from their ancestral culture, and 
keby cease discharging their duties towards it: the duty of 
inng that culture, of enriching it and perpetuating it. The 
msionaries have to some extent come to see the justifiability 
dthis position, and are nowadays endeavouring to mould their 
(hristianity into a form suitable to the Chinese spirit. They 
ue endeavouring, moreover, to preserve and emphasise the 
mth-while {or what they consider to be the worth-while} 
‘ements in the Chinese culture, so that a man converted to 
te Christian religion may still remain Chinese in spirit. The 
mese culture is thus seen to be a Form through the 
ssttumentality of which one particular phase of Life has been 
snserved through the ages. And for the sake of that Life, 
hs Form is found to be worth preserving. This view I 
hok is fundamentally correct, and the principle underlying 
te founding of the Besant School for Girls in Shanghai, for 
sample, has been just this very recognition that, while 
Hestern methods in education are valuable, there is a spirit 
ative to the Chinese culture that is worth preserving, and 
ùt an appreciation of Chinese traditions and cultural history 
wst form the background for the education of a Chinese child. 
The same remarks would no doubt apply with equal force 
other Oriental cultures and civilisations. Thus it has been 
teerved that the Hindi admirer of Western civilisations has 
wd himself in the same predicament as his Chinese 
wther, that of hecoming alienated from his native culture. 
Theosophical leaders in India, recognising this fact, have 
trenuously tried to stem the tide that has been sweeping the 
mdern-educated youth in the above direction, and have 
adeavoured to preserve and emphasise, for present-day youth 
ad for posterity, the worth-while element in the ancient 
alture. Here again the principle seems to be that, while a 
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Christian can sever official connection with an organisa 
Christian church and become, let us say, a Theosophist, wih 
out losing contact with, and the benefits of, Christian cult, 
a Hindi cannot leave his ancestral religion for the religiond 
another civilisation, or a philosophical system expressed 
foreign terms, without feeling a loss, unless he ts careful b 
maintain cultural contact with his own people, or unless his 
intellectual leaders are careful that he do so, which comes 
the same thing. In accordance with this principle, the The 
sophy that has been spreading in India has been a Theosophy 
based on the Bhagavad-Gita and the Upanishads, for te 
reason that such a Theosophy, expressed in traditional term, 
has an emotional appeal that is a powerful factor in huma 
life, and draws abundantly from the well-springs of Indie 
spiritual past. If Theosophy is to continue spreading i 
Oriental countries, it must continue to be based on the rih 
heritage of their ancestral culture. 

A somewhat analogous, but very much more complicate, 
situation confronts us when we consider the condition of ox 
other Oriental race and religion: the Jewish. The compli 
tion arises by reason of the fact tbat this originally Orientd 
culture has, for almost two thousand years, been living an 
growing very largely on Occidental soil and in the midst ofa 
alien civilisation. During all these centuries, convinced asi 
has been of its election as the Chosen People and of its priestly 
mission, it has been preserving a “fence around the Law, 
jealous of foreign intrusion, and safeguarding its racial and 
religious character against assimilation with the peoplesin 
whose midst it has dwelt. Holding on to its heritage witha 


heroic tenacity; resisting terrible persecution, the rack and 
the stake; developing, amid difficulties and pains, all the 
spiritual and ethical qualities that these things bring in their 
wake, it has managed to build up a Form that is characteristic 
of the Life it has been singled out to express: a Form the 
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dil manifests all the symptoms of life, a reservoir of spiritual 
anergy and character-moulding power, with a creative potency 
for probably many centuries to come. Shall we say here 
thet the Form is nothing and the Life everything ? Or shall 
we admit that, since this particular Form is a channel for a 
patlicular manifestation of Life, therefore it is worth preserv- 
ing, for the sake of the very Life it is to express ? 

Tbe question is an extremely relevant one at this time, 
lor the reason that a movement has now been on foot for some 
years, with the avowed intention to theosophise the Jewish 
eigion, as the other religions of the world have been 
theosophised. Now if by this attempt to theosophise a 
tligion we understand the attempt to reduce it to its essential 
ind fundamental elements, to prune it of superstitious growths, 
aod to elevate it spiritually and harmonise it intellectually 
with the best thought of the day, then this becomes a very 
wholesome and worth-while ideal indeed, and no fault can be 
bmd with it. But if by “ theosophising ” a religion is meant 
ihe turning of its votaries into Theosophists, then the question 
must be gone into more deeply, in the light of the consider- 
dions that have preceded and those that are to follow. 

To appreciate the full import of the question here raised 
me has to have a fairly intimate knowledge of Jewish history, 
tnelly sketched ahove, and—what is far more important—a 
pelty thorough understanding of Jewish psychology. Judaism 
ad the Jewish people occupy, in this respect, a unique 
wsition among the religions and peoples of the world. In the 
use of every other religious and racial group there is no 
essential and inseparable connection between the religious and 
the racial elements. One who is English by nationality, for 
eample, can be religiously a Protestant or a Roman Catholic. 
å Chinaman racially can be religiously a Buddhist, a Taoist 
t a Confucianist. A Muhammadan religiously can be 
tionally a Turk, an Arab, an Indian or a Chinaman, as the 
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case may be. But with the Jew it is different. For seveni 
thousand years race, racial culture and religion have bee 
indissolubly united and fused into one. A Jew by raca 
descent is at the same time a Jew by religion. A Christian 
Jew or a Muhammadan Jew is an anomaly, for he is a Jew 
aud yet not a Jew. In other words Jewishness implies btt 
creed and descent. It is a conception that has grown upin 
the Jewish mind these many centuries, the conception ¢ 
Jewishness as having two aspects: a religious aspect anda 
racial aspect. The thing itself, however, is one and indivis 
ble. It is a unique Form, combining within itself the religios 
and the racial, so that those who draw Life from that Form 
draw at one and the same time upon the spiritual, intelleciud 
and biological energies that have accumulated within it. And 
not only is one indissolubly associated with the other; it 
actually cannot exist without the other. Like the Siames 
twins, when one dies the other dies also. Take a Jew whe 
voluntarily or otherwise gets out of contact with his people, 
and very soon his religion dies within him. Take, on the 
other hand, one who ceases to identify himself as a Jew by 
religion, and very soon ke begins to mingle less and less wit 
his fellow-Jews; his children still less so, till finally the 
particular branch of the Jewish family tree withers and die. 
There are, of course, exceptions. I speak here only d 
tendencies. 

Now the question I have been leading up to is just this: 
Is anything lost by a man thus dissociating himself from bis 
people ? I have come to the conclusion that, in the case of the 
Jew, even more so than in the case of the Chinaman and th 
Hindi, this is undoubtedly true: something vital, some 
thing very important and precious, is definitely lost. Fer 
a man born into the Jewish race has, by reason of his 
birth, a ready-made source of inspiration and power, a vita 
and intimate contact with a culture, and a spiritual aod 
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intellectual history, of three thousand years. No other Form 
tan mean so much to him; however much he can be inspired 
iy the history of the Greeks or the Egyptians, nothing can 
tave the compelling power, the emotional force, that his own 
allural history has, for nothing can so readily find an echo in 
his own bosom. 
These remarks have a practical bearing on the question 
wt have formulated. In the first place a Jew who has been 
iacted to, and inspired by, the Theosophical philosophy 
aut take care that, in the enthusiasm of a new vision and a 
tesh inspiration, he be not alienated from the thought and the 
eof his own people. If he succumb, he is the loser thereby, 
bt he then shuts himself off from the acccumulated spiritual 
nd cultural possessions of three thousand years, breaking the 
ik with future generations, failing to pass on to others that 
shieh has, with trouble and pain, been built up for their use. 
While the advantages of spiritual emancipation are not to be 
isputed, as far as the individual is concerned, there is this 
unger that must be guarded against: one must not let oneself 
Wome so out of sympathy with the limitations of others that 
we ceases to be able to serve them. From a Theosophical 
pmt of view, this question of service is a most important one. 
Fa certain instrument makes of itself a channel for service, 
Ùn that instrument is “ good”. If that instrument allows 
tli to get into the condition where it is no longer capable of 
radering service so effectively, then that condition may safely 
weharacterised as “bad”. Here, then, is the situation in a nut- 
tel. If we Jewish Theosophists allow ourselves to grow out 
d contact and out of sympathy with our people, then we 
whatlarily surrender the only instrument that we possess 
by means of which we can be of service tothem. And 
versely if, with our enlarged vision, we still manage to 
miniain contact with them, if we still manage to preserve 
ympathy with their limitations, and the capacity to talk to 
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them in terms of their own modes of thought, their om 
symbols and allegories, their own culture in short, then tha 
capacity becomes for us an instrument of service—a brig 
reaching out from our side to theirs, without which m 
communication is possible. 

That the average Jewish Theosophist has just ths 
tendency to more or less loosen the bonds that tie him to bs 
people is a matter of fairly common observation, still more 
within the past year or so, for obvious reasons. It is a pha 
I myself have passed through, and I can therefore speak ftom 
experience. And my home-coming—my re-possession ol a 
ancient spiritual heritage plus the vision and understandin 
that Theosophy has given me—has been such a joyous om 
that I would earnestly urge every Jewish Theosophist to make 
the experiment for himself: to delve deep into the histy 
and culture of his own people, and reinterpret it for himst 
and his associates in the light of his Theosophical knowledge 

So much for the individual. For the group I would sx 
this: Theosophical work among the Jews must be undertaken 
with consummate care and deep understanding of the factos 
involved. Principles that apply in other cases will not nece 
sarily apply in this; much less will hasty generalisations am 
idealised theories apply in the case of a “ stiff-necked people”. 
Above all, groups of Jewish Theosophists will succed 
in being of service to their people only if they embrace 
whole-heartedly history and folk-lore, the metaphysics and tle 
psychology of those they intend to serve. The most construe 
tive programme that the various branches of the Associatiw 
of Hebrew Theosophists can undertake for the next few yeas 
is to disseminate among their own members—long before they 
begin to do any public work—an understanding of Hebres 
Theosophy (with emphasis on the “ Hebrew ”).! For just 
every man tends to build within himself a Theosophy 


1 See Introduction to Esoteric Judaism—Thoos. Press, Wheaton, Illinois, USA 
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characteristic of his own individuality, so can a people be 
inspited and influenced more by a Theosophy that is a sub- 
imated reflection of its own philosophy and culture and 
gnius. Therefore let the Theosophy that is presented to the 
kws be a Jewish Theosophy, based on the purest heritage of 
he Jewish past, founded on Jewish mystic lore, colored by 
kewish symbolism, and phrased by Jewish thought. There 
senough in the Cabala, in the philosophy of the Gnostics, the 
Esenes and the Hasidim, to furnish the basis for an inspiring 
ad intellectually acceptable philosophy of life. Give this 
philosophy no strange label; use no high-sounding terms. 
The Jews are traditionally afraid of jJabels and suspicious of 
everything that savors of the un-Jewish. But give them 
heir old phraseology, re-introduce them to the mysticism of 
thet fathers, and they are liable to go a long way along the 
md of spiritual unfoldment. There is this advantage in 
being a stiff-necked people: once on the right road, nothing 
an turn them from the goal. 


THE QUEST 


THERE is a vision in my heart; 
Immortal Beauty I have seen, 

I follow her who is my Queen, 

And never, never shall we part. 


All I could dream, and all desire, 
Is she, more fair than words can tell, 
Upon me lies a magic spell, 

] am consumed in loves sweet fire. 


| 

| 
S’ORIENTER 
By JAMES Davip BIBB 
ONSCIOUSNESS, what is it: what does it mean practically 

to you and to me? Is it something that can be handk 

with the hands, seen with the eyes, heard with the ears, 
is it something more real, something that transcends yd 
embraces the objects of the physical senses? What is is 
relation to physical activity and to Life, and how mayl, 
myself, know consciousness ? 

That aspect of consciousness which is constantly changin 
is the froth of consciousness. There is a stable state with is 
varied degrees of development, from which the “ froth,” tk 
constantly changing emotional states, directly flow. One isi 
the “ moody ” state, then again he is in a state of “ hilarity’: 
yet the objects and general environment are the same, whit 
somehow the chemical constituents of the “froth” haw 
changed, and the extremes of these constant changes of th 
outer husk of consciousness depend upon the more stabk 
immediate base of the particular individual consciousness. 

Froth-consciousness is predominantly controlled by tk 
emotions. It manifests through the class of people who ar 
active upon impulse, and who swing hither and thither in tk 
storms of their emotional consciousness. Such human beings 
are of necessity changeable and unreliable, because they ar 
themselves controlled by the changing winds of emotions; 
and this is more or less so even with those whose intellectul 
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consciousness predominates, and whose stabilised states are of 
ghigher and stronger character. 

It must follow that the receptive consciousness is itself 
onstantly in an evolutionary and expansive state of change: 
ay objects piercing the receptive consciousness {Manas, the 
Divine Mind), through the medium of froth-consciousness 
rust of necessity be modified by the latter, and as it receives 
ubrations from objects, it expands its capacity for receptivity, 
tence each succeeding perception of the same object changes. 

The cause of the brain’s being in a constant state of 
change is the play upon it by its etheric counterpart, which 
n turn is kept constantly pulsating by emotions and thoughts. 
Every impact from without affects the brain-cells, and sets in 
notion corresponding vibrations in the emotional and mental 
ells, finally entering into and affecting the perceptive consci- 
asness (Higher Manas}. 

| We can examine the physical brain and learn its 
` pactions, its movements and its habits, but beyond this region 
_t consciousness the intellect can only arrive at conclusions 
| logic. This is not satisfying to the searching, evolving, 
« man consciousness, which wants direct evidence by experi- 
mæ; therefore a method beyond intellectual reasoning must 
found and demonstrated. Consciousness is to the intellect as 
quicksilver is to the fingers ; hence the floundering of modern 
sychologists of the intellectual and emotional type. Personal 
consciousness is a most complex and intricate fabric of 
ioughts and emotions, built up through the long ages in 
iman experience and strung on the thread of selfhood. It is 
ieyond the restrictions of language, but a knowledge of it may 
le secured by the Soul who has the stamina to transcend 
bwer desires and the concrete mentality immeshed there- 
m which is an essential requisite, because all states of 
cnsciousness in the physical and psychical bodies traverse 
he circle of birth and death. 
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While it does not so appear to the average observer, 
human consciousness is continuous, notwithstanding that the 
physical-brain-consciousness of the untrained person break 
at sleep. Even so, when the consciousness returns to the 
physical brain it is continuous, or else the conscious being 
could net remember that silence reigned between the last ani 
present waking consciousness. It is not the stream of co 
sciousness that breaks, but the hrain, as the organ of transmis- 
sion at this evolutionary stage, that is unable to vibrate to the 
more subtle states of consciousness which predominate during 
the sleep of the physical body. 

Consciousness is a distinct and separate thing, as much» 
as a human body, and it never mixes itself, in the sense 
losing its selfhood, with another consciousness. Like al 
expressions in nature, it is under the gradual evolutionary 
processes of unfoldment, and a person at the close of the day 
is not exactly the same person, in point of expressive being, 
he was in the morning of that day; though the change of ene 
day is usually so slight with the average person that its 
unnoticed, yet it is not difficult to recognise the continums 
change in personal consciousness. Man forms to-day the 
foundation of his being for to-morrow, hence the importance 
to the race of living in the present, because it makes keen the 
realisation that every personal movement, thought and desire 
makes for better or worse, and tends to lead to that ultimate 
stability of consciousness, the Eternal Now (Atma). If this 
were not so, and there were no “stream of consciousness,” 
there could be no memory, no record of experiences, made by 
the Self, the Atma, who may examine his own record. This 
substratum of continuity of consciousness is termed by Prot. 
James the “stream of consciousness,” and by the ancient 
psychologists, the “ Self” or “Jiva”. Without this “ stream,” 
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dere could be no intelligent beings, nothing to cognise that 
ntich is cognisable : there could be no science, no psychology ; 
m succession of states of mind because there would be no 
pind, no personal consciousness which is the thread upon 
wich are strung the beads of experience. Conscious- 
ws is not the physical body nor any of its organs, but 
tis the essence, the permanent thing, the “life turned 
utwards ”. 

The personal consciousness gathers its beads of experience 
trough the organs of the physical body, which is one of 
is instruments. The individual consciousness forges the 
mtenals gathered by the personal consciousness into faculty, 
hich power the physical body does not possess, neither does 
t tave the power of retaining this forged intelligence. The 
ity simply expresses when the personal consciousness 
iets. Egos manifest themselves through activity on the 
physical plane, according to their growth and expansion in 
aperiences attained in many successive incarnations in the 
wrld-school. Hence the varieties of expressions of emotion, 
atelligence, etc., both great and small; unscrupulous people, 
meeacres and fools, according to their sowing: “ Every man 
uhis own place.” This personal consciousness is the thing 
that makes me KNOW myself as such, always, as distinct from 
il other personalities, and because of it intelligent self- 
xnscious life exists. 

Once this principle governing the distinction of personal 
twsciousness is absorbed into one’s consciousness, continuity 
life becomes a conscious fact. “As the current of an 
dectrode buried in the ground unerringly finds its way to its 
wn similarly buried mate, across no matter how much 
wtervening earth,” so may one always connect one’s self 
through the medium of selfhood, no matter through how 
wech intervening materiality. It is the essence of conscious- 
ws (Buddhi, Divine Love}, which is the permanent 
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substratum, and to this the personal consciousnesses ar 
strung as beads constituting the individuality (the reiner- 
nating ego}, which is an expression of consciousnes 
representing more stability and possessing a wider range than 
personal consciousness. 

It is knowledge of that which / Am, tbat I seem s 
to know, after which the feverish world is consciously « 
unconsciously struggling. 

There is always with me a sense of personal identity: 
thoughts which I know belong to me, indeed seem to be pat 
of me—some elements of the empirical ego. This sensed 
personal identity is the unquenchable fire of consciousness d 
I Am. Were there not something permanent to cognise, the 
impermanent states of consciousness could not exist, and thi 
permanent something is the abiding ego, the ultimate cor 

sciousness of stability to which all of the other degreesd 
consciousness of less stability are strung, and it is th 
i source from which they derive the essence of self-co 
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sciousness. Compare electricity with the / 4m, now 
expressing itself in positive and negative, and the twin 
manifesting in varied degrees, each and all of which carries 
of course the essence of its source, electricity, the / Am. 
When this pair of positive and negative, with their maay 
varieties of expression, cease to manifest, do they not resolve 
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themselves into their origin, electricity ? Has not this state of 

seeming nothingness (to the concrete mind) power to manifest 

. again ? About consciousness we would say that it has gone 
into nothingness, and about electricity we would say that the 
l current is turned off, and know that it would again manifest 
i when the current 1s turned on and intelligent direction applied. 
‘ The / Am is the original self {Monad} that “ puts out” and 
| gathers unto himself the empirical ego; and he is the 
“ thread ” running through the empirical beads; it is he thst 

contains all memory, which expands and grows by the 
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guess of unfolding evolution, and manifests as the stream 
d consciousness. 

As we grow in years, memory begins to fade, because the 
physical organs do not function so well as in the prime of 
ile; the whole empirical ego seems to deteriorate, all of 
which is a drawing-in of the generated personal forces 
ir the rearrangement of a new basis for the new (?) empirical 
do. It is the vestures of the / which are fading, and not the 
| dm, There are many cases of disorder of the physical 
iain and organism, causing what we term insane delusions, 
ad the causes underlying such disturbances of the personality 
m being earnestly sought by the scientific students of our 
tne, The basis of personality is individuality, and its basis 
sthe original force or monad. The individuality is the creator 
d his own environment, and when some other individuality 
atempts to take charge of or encroach upon the environment 
dhs own creation, including his physical body, it naturally 
wastes serious disturbance affecting the / in his manifestation. 
These insane delusions constitute a perplexing problem, 
werving the most unbiased and studious attention of the 
wentists, because its solution means the salvation from a 
lle of torture of many with sensitive nervous organisms, who 
imply need intelligent adjustment, by means of which 
anumerable delusions under which these poor souls are 
wering may be removed. Along this path lie oceans of 
wwledge for the scientific investigator, who has not at his 
isposal the means of the occult scientist. 

The empirical ego expresses in manifestation all stages, 
wm abnormal self-appreciation gradually down to abnormal 
wl-condemnation, and his degree may be discerned by the 
jlysiognomical expressions. We are inaccurate often in 
wt appraisal of ourselves, being unable to see ourselves as 
uhers see us. It is most natural during our soul-evolution 
trough the form-building processes of the empirical ego to 
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put forth great effort at “ recognition ” in order to bring the 

empirical ego into prominence, so that we may identiy 

ourselves with / Am as distinct from ail else. It is for this 

reason that we hear so much of the /. The empirical egis 

struggling in the race to win, and he fuses out at every 

possible point of contact of empirical-I with the not-/. Uols 

the persona! consciousness possess this element of self-seeking, 
it cannot long maintain itself. The things which it selfishly 
seeks build up the empirical ego, and it is the keen competition, 
necessitating the drawing-out of the powers of the individul 
ego, that builds for itself its bodily structures and makes th 
fittest survive. The empirical ego is the crystallisation of many 
combinations, the sum total of many beads, and he naturally 
seeks to feast on temporal life until he is able to perceive the 
distinction between the empirical ego and the individual sel 
when there is formed a definite self-conscious individuality, 
the blending with which constitutes the spiritual man; ai 
this is the true immaculate conception, “Conceived of the 
Holy Ghost”. The self-seeking ego has blended into the 
individual ego, the state known to the philosopher as the sl 
sacrificing state, and the / no longer strives for outwati 
recognition in this world or any of the realms of objectivity. 
He has begun to attain in a new region of consciousness, for 
the development of the individual self through sacrifice, The 
evolutionary processes of nature have blended the empirical 
self-seeking ego with the individual self-giving ego, forming 
the link that transcends the intellect. Spiritual aspirations 
now overshadow emotional impulses, and we gladly give up 
the things for which we have heretofore striven. Thisis 
freedom, and we relax and lay ourselves open for the use ol 
nature, and permit her beauties and forces to absorb ani 
merge us into the state of permanent ecstasy. It is the 
illusionary and impermanent things which the empirical self 
indicates that keep us constantly surging onward with the mass 
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humanity. When we have renounced these and have grown 
kgenough, as the empirical ego, to recognise the individual self, 
ivn sets in the “springtime of joy,” and the anastomoses of 
ihe root-emotion of love become crystallised into personal! char- 
rer and demonstrate in practical life the characteristics of the 
wek and lowly Nazarene. The things that tie and bind me 
v pain and sorrow and death have been renounced, and my 
alis filled with ecstasy in clouds or in sunshine! 

This influence radiates outward from me, and the more | 
fie out, the stronger is the reaction, and thus the eternal 
ask goes on and on, like the ray of light which never ceases. 

Evolution plays a most vital part in our lives (conscious- 
wes}, and until the individual by reason of his exertion, or the 
eof his soul-expression, has reached certain stages of growth, 
aresponding states of consciousness are quite impossible for 
bm. The child in the primer grade cannot be expected to 
asmilate higher mathematics, but he may be expected to 
wen the present capacities of his mind for training from grade 
agrade, until he finally becomes a higher mathematician. 
iays in human development, both in consciousness and in 
atvity, there exists the ultra-conservative element, resisting 
towth, and the radical element running to the other extreme. 
The great mass between these two millstones yields some- 
ling now to its ultra-conservative side and then something 
vihe radical, and so makes the forward march of the Free- 
Yill-Being possible with the least destruction. We are now 
athe intensely critical state, in the throes of the hirth of a 
xw race, a new consciousness, and this accounts for human- 
iy so eagerly injecting its consciousness more and more into 
te secret recesses of its being. The principle of competition, 
plied in the present day to commercial and industrial 
xlivities, is surely being supplanted by the principle of Unity, 
te key-note of the New Age that is upon us, in which success 
wll not be measured by accumulation of material wealth and 
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power (force), but by personal ability to express wisdom ant 

power (Love-Intelligence) through the personal character. 

The highest standard of character is becoming the measur 

ment of citizens, and since the elements of character er 

universal, they cannot be claimed exclusively by any nation, 

organisation or groups. It will not matter to what ra, 

country or religion one belongs, but of great importance wil 

be the nobility of one’s character, if one is to stand well as: 

citizen of the New Age. This principle is the true basis of al 

physical-plane prosperity and happiness. Consciousness i 

ultimately ONE and the SELF of all existence and nm 

existence. It is essentially the cause of all states of conscious 

ness, whether it be manifesting as mineral, vegetable, anim 
. or human; the physical, passional and murky psychical, a 

; the Divine; it is yet the ONE CONSCIOUSNESS. 
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Your consciousness is your selfhood, and “its growth ant 
splendor have no limit,” save that temporary bondage to the 
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personal-self, the delusion that your Soul is separate from th 
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| l All-Soul and therefore separate from all other human, subhu- 
man and superhuman beings. Rend this illusion and knor 
that the sin and ignorance, the glories and joys of all being 
and all things are yours, and thus may you enter into com 
panionship with the immortal hosts of the Dawn, wher 


boundless human and divine consciousness reveals itself aw 


! 

3 reflects into your personal magnetic field, filling it with ik 
Spirit of the Eternal Now. 
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TRINITY 
By N. YAGNESVARA SASTRY, B.Sc., B.L. 


yu people are principally intense, loving a few strongly ; 
xme extensive, loving many mildly; some love a few 
aj mildly, but are predominantly pure and unselfish. 
‘zling—and similarly thought—is thus three dimensional, 
roving in the perpendicular axis of purity, in the horizontal 
ais of extensiveness, and in the third axis of depth. 

If man is thus triune, so must be God whose image he is. 
wd exists in three aspects corresponding to the three 
‘mensions of man. 

The Father is a pinnacle of greatness. His Kazdasa is 
we His symbol than abode. That icy mountain paradise 
mresents the joy of pure feelings. Sublimity is the keynote 
i (od the Ascetic. He is also known as God the Destroyer, 
every ascent in the perpendicular axis of consciousness, 
itich He represents, means the annihilation ‘of the lower 
riers of being. 

The Son is an ocean of greatness. If there be any 
witon bounding His limitless love, it is an optical illusion 
turown making. Vishnu means in Samskrt “ All-Pervad- 
w"-the all-pervading life, the horizontal axis of life 
ineture. His Vatkuntam then represents the joy of exten- 
we feelings, the keynote of God the Lover. 

The Holy Spirit is a fire of greatness. Tradition has 
\adoned His worship and disbanded His heaven, but it still 
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exists in the fire of the enthusiast. Nothing was created ux 
through intensity. Manifested life itself is a grouping of th 
scintillations of Divine intensity. So also, material formsa 
built by intensity of work. Art creations flow from inteni 
of feelings. Mind-products come from intensity of though 
Intensity is the keynote of God, the Fire of Creation. 
Man must develop in himself the three dimensions g 
consciousness and become a true image of God. The 
though finite, there will ring within him the eternal songi 
the Infinite, as the sea is heard singing within the heard 
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TO VENUS, RISING BEFORE DAWN OUT OF 
THE SEA AT ADYAR 


STAR of the sea-foam whiteness, Anadyomene, 

Notes of an age-long worship surge and sigh on to thee. 

Thine is a stainless beauty, born of a freedom fair, 

Freedom from earth’s enchantments, of ocean, cla 
and air; 

Spurning the opal-tinted veils of dawn, to poise 

Diamond clear, ecstatic, eluding lowlier joys. 


Widens the arch of triumph for earth’s returning King; 
Rosier flush the cloudlets ; birds awake to sing. 

Past is the peaceful stillness ; day crowds on apace; 
Behind its flaunting beauty thou dost withdraw thy tse, 
Peerless and silent witness when all the world did sles, 
Immaculate up-rising, White Lotus of the Deep! 


H.V. 


THE EMERGENCE OF PURPOSE? 
By R. E. R. GRIMMETT, M.Sc. 


NE of the most striking developments of the last few years 
in the field of evolutionary theory has been the rise, 
md fairly general acceptance even in orthodox scientific 
tiles, of the doctrine of emergence. By this is meant not 
merely that evolution progresses by the chance combinations, 
ifinite in variety, of the substances, forms or aspects of the 
wiversal medium {call it force, essence, spirit or matter) and 
fheir selection through the law of the survival of the fittest, 
but that, at certain points in such associations, fundamentally 
sew features or entities arise which are not predictable from 
the known qualities of the combinants, and are in fact the 
atward expression of the continually operating activity of 
mation, In the combination of qualities or forms is found the 
necessary opportunity for the release of this creative principle, 
ad the result is such that the thing formed is more than 
the sum of the properties and substances of the elements 
entering into its formation, z.e. {A+ B+C) >A+B+C: or the 
whole created by the real union is greater than the mere 
anthmetic sum. 

Side by side with this long-recognised but only recently- 
formulated idea, there exists another belief, of universal 
dispersion though often denied by philosophers and scientists, 
which is now gaining intellectually more acceptance, namely 
that of the purposefulness of being; in other words, that man 

1A lecture delivered to the Wellington Branch of the T.S, in New Zealand. 
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is not alone the author of purpose in his actions, but that all te 
activities of the universe are being directed to many purpse 
or ultimately to one. 

Sometimes this purposefulness is thought of as residi 
in and being implicit in matter or being itself, sometimes 
directed by some superhuman or universal intelligence, ory 
a hierarchy or government of intelligent, ultramundane beng 
The latter view is that of Theosophy, and in its fully 
development includes the former. 

It is my intention, if possible, to show that purpose itsd 
is an emergent in the world; stated otherwise, that tk 
ultimate purpose of men’s lives—of society, of thought, d 
progress, of being itself—is net apparent in the elementsa 
components of these things or in the sum of them, but ever 
emerges as evolution proceeds. 

Consider first the progress of evolution. It is nota 
uniform advance from simplicity to complexity or from impt 
fection to perfection; always is there reaction, alway 
retrogression somewhere. When perfection itself seems ts 
be at the point of realisation, a new advance commences fron 
some lowly and neglected quarter ; the old complexity, the ld 
perfection is deserted; the power of creation, of progres, 
passes to the new organism; “the wheel has turned ful 
cycle,” and in doing so has rolled a little way along the path 
towards the ultimate goal. It will thus be seen that eacb 
evolutionary movement is but part of a larger movement, 
each cycle part of a supercycle, and that to complete the 
movement of the latter, the former must always at some point 

be moving backwards or directly opposite to the major 
progression. No action is without reaction and no progress 
is without loss (localised and temporary) by friction. 

The operation of this great multicyclic law of nature, and 
the fact that the things that individuals, movements and 
generations work for are #of in general the things thet 
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provide the path along which humanity advances, but that 
this path is mostly compounded of the indirect etfects of 
hese movements, provides strong support for the theory 
of the existence of a superhuman plan and purpose as an 
emergent m the world. Many examples may be found 
i history of great movements being utilised for quite other 
eds than their supporters had in mind. The founding 
the great Roman Empire had perhaps its most lasting 
wult in the quite alien provision of a channel for the 
gread of Christianity. The Renaissance was largely due to 
the marauding conquests of Arabs and Moors. Intolerance in 
he Church led to the founding of the great Republic of the 
United States. The colonising activity of Britain during last 
entury may ultimately have the quite unforeseen result of 
hastening the reign of peace in the world, as also the great 
development of rapid transport for quite materialistic, selfish 
ad commercial ends may do. It is quite on the cards that 
he late War, instigated in part at least by the then most 
imperialistic of nations, may result in that nation becoming 
the most truly democratic and peace-bringing of all! 

Ironical indeed, but none the less true is it that the most 
ngorous of opponents frequently do far more to disseminate 
eas and causes than their protagonists. To what was the 
wildfire-like spread of Christianity, in the first few centuries 
4D, due more largely than to the martyrdom of the Saiats ? 
Who did more to increase the popularity of Darwin’s theory 
devolution than Bishop Wilberforce? And as regards the 
great leaders of Theosophy, has not the temporary loss from 
ther persecution resulted in far greater and more permanent 
gains to the Society ? 

One apparent exception there is to this somewhat para- 
doxical rule. When in the course of human progress an 
ite], towards which unconscious streams of effort and anti- 
tpation have long been moving, is fully ripe to emerge into 
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being as a conscious principle, it will often happen that to som 
advanced and philosophical mind will come, as a flash d 
intuition, the full realisation of its nature and import. Working 
to realise such an ideal he is but adding the final tout 
that will set the stone rolling which all Nature’s forces har 
conspired to loosen from the mother rock. He is, as it wer, 
living on the “ growing point ” of evolution ; his little effors 
in the same direction as the great effort that is working u 
the world’s purpose. 

The abolition of slavery almost within a generation a 
largely by the advocacy of one man; the mechanisation of tk 
present age by the utilisation of many theoretical discover; 
the bringing to concrete realisation, by President Wilson, ¢ 
the previously nebulous and remote ideal of a League d 
Nations, are examples of the rare but notable results obtainet 
by this direction of energy and genius into the “ growing 
point ” of evolution. 

The conception of Purpose as an emergent in the work, 
or as implicit in being, receives support from yet another 
quarter: namely, that of the provision which appears always 
to have been made for fulfilling the future (and to w 
unforeseeable) needs of evolution. It is not a case of thankiog 
God that the river has been made to flow beside the towe! 
Rather it is a case of thanking Him that rocks may be sulf 
ciently impervious to allow rain to run off, and thus fore 
navigable rivers beside which towns may be built, instead d 
sinking right through the soil to the level of the ocean. Plant 
and animal evolution could still have proceeded without such 
a provision, yet how much more difficult would have been the 

development of commerce? Wherever an advance is needed, 
research reveals some point where provision has already bees 
made to facilitate its achievement. Nature, as it were, hs 
provided for the future development of mankind. It is not 
that progress has always followed the line of least resistance, 
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Wi that often definite, independent proposals of man have 
len found workable through the operation of previously 
mknown factors, which, in thus finding their function, have 
al the appearance of having been preordained. 

Under what circumstances does the emergence of purpose 
uke place? I imagine two types of permissive conditions. 
Fint in the interplay of forces occasioned by the synthesis of 
wms from ultimate realities; secondly in the interplay of 
joes occasioned by man’s analysis of ultimate realities, by 
the penetration of his intellect in forming what is known as 
the pairs of opposites. 

In the first case the emergence begins with discord as the 
ales of individuals approach each other. As overlapping of 
thir respective notes or frequencies takes place, something 
aalogous to what are known in music as beats are produced, 
tut as the cycles become concentric the beats diminish and 
te harmonic chord rings out; a new purposefulness emerges. 
Nit is that the darkest hour precedes the dawn, that Armaged- 
in comes before Millennium, 

Under the second case are the seemingly insoluble 
poblems of the world: the existence of good and evil, of 
katy and ugliness, of health and disease, of life and death, 
and hosts of others which all agree in being pairs of opposites. 
That such pairs of opposites exist is a suggestive problem and 
sns to be a necessary invention of the concrete mind in its 
endeavour to apprehend reality. Yet there are other qualities 
within our ken that have no opposite except the common one 
their absence. For example, the opposite of white is black, 
ut what is the opposite of blue, or more generally of colour? 
The opposite of truth is falsehood, but what is the opposite of 
tality? Not unreality, for as reality is that which exists 
ureality cannot exist, and must therefore be merely a word 
eavenient for expressing a point of view. The opposite of 
bag is short, but has extension any opposite? Beauty and 
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ugliness are opposites, but has form an opposite? It will 
found on examination that opposites are more closely relatedt ` 
each other than to other qualities, that they are in facibu , 
varying aspects of the same quality. It is man’s intellect ty 

has created the opposites in penetrating the unity: in itscyck ı 
motion ahout him he perceives it as composed of two oppositely 

directed components. It may be said therefore that the 

things that we do not recognise as having opposites ar 

realities in the ultimate sense, whereas those things that bave 

opposites are but half truths having no independent and ted . 
existence. Nevertheless, in the interplay of these subjective ` 
analytical forces is found an opportunity for the emergence 

of purpose in relation to the intelligence separating them. 

Much of the purpose we now perceive has emerged in the 

interplay of good and evil. Evil is the resistance offered to 
the good or positive, which thus can operate intermittently, 
utilising its energy to much more effect, just as a dam in: 
watercourse, hy interposing sudden resistance, causes the 
water to be forced up to a much greater height. A new level 
has been attained, a new purpose become apparent. 

i have a profound faith that nothing either good or evilis 
wasted in the eternal economy. It may be wasted as fara 
its immediate possessor or author is concerned, but it is mt 
wasted in the progress, the structure of the whole. Some 
entity uses it, ensouls it and progresses thereby. 

It is perhaps in the revelations of truth included in 
Theosophy that we may most readily find an explanation ¢ 
how purpose comes to exist in the world and how it utilises al 
elements in its progress. 


NATURAL THEOSOPHY 


PROGRESS AND INITIATION 
By ERNEST Woop 


Vi 


ieee is no such thing as material evolution or progress. 
Certainly there is a succession of forms, and,the later 
az very often more complicated organisms than the earlier ; 
but it cannot be said that the earlier has evolved into the 
ter form. What is happening is that life is evolving, and 
tetefore each expression or piece of work that it does shows 
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more of the power of the life than its predecessor. Si 
would be if a painter kept a gallery of all his pictum, 
Looking at them one would not say that number one twi 


evolved into number two or number two into numi 
three. 


The definition of evolution so excellently given by 
Herbert Spencer clearly shows the characteristic effect of lik 
working upon matter. He says that evolution is a progressie 
change from a state of incoherent homogeneity to a stated 
coherent heterogeneity of structure and function. Let m 
give illustrations to explain these terms. Incoherent home 
geneity may be represented by a quantity of pins, all of th 
same size, thrown loosely upon a tray; they are homogenew 
because they are alike, and they are incoherent because—wel, 
it is rather obvious. Incoherent heterogeneity might b 
represented by a workshop in which all the various partsi 
a motor-car are lying about on the floor, on shelves anda 
tables; there is heterogeneity because the parts are al 
different from one another, and there is still incoherene 
Coherent heterogeneity is shown when all those partsat 
fully assembled and the motor-car is there. And whentk 
motor-car is running you have coherent heterogeneity in bb 
structure and function. The motor-car is an expressiond 
life; so is the human body; so is a piece of music; sos 
house. And the greater the life that is expressing itself te 
greater will be the heterogeneity, and the greater th 
coherence. i 

The same thing happens in human minds. The ma 
who understands is he whose knowledge is greatly hetere 
geneous but at the same time coherent. *“ Variety in unity” 
seems to be the motto of life. The body is one because its 
the expression of one life, one power; one great hai 


stretches out and grasps a handful of the world, and instanti 
it shows the unity. 
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Thus when a man comes into incarnation, as the expres- 
gon is, he gathers in his hand or in his net a quantity of 
hings which then express him or constitute his personality. 
The tiny child is busy gathering; he finds out what he can 
band what he cannot do; he listens to what people say 
aout him, and so he forms opinions, develops habitual 
enotions, and sets up bodily habits and poses, so that from the 
sandpoint of common opinion by the age of twenty-one or so 
here is a fully formed personality. It cannot be said that 
tis is a reincarnation of a previous personality. The 
wecessive personalities are like successive roses on a bush, 
a like successive pictures painted by an artist. 

If the personality is really an instrument, like a spade in 
the hand of a gardener ora pencil in the hand of a painter, 
tte power of the life will soon manifest itself by producing 
wherent heterogeneity in the environment as well. This is 
the true sign of progress, that one’s environment does not 
remain unorganised and one’s life-story a succession of casual 
ad unrelated incidents, but the power of the life sweeps 
everything into one stream purpose, one idea. Life is simple 
weause it is coherent. The expression is like a train of 
camels, which can be led by one man. 

There is no material evolution, or influence of the past 
ypon the present and the present upon the future. The process 
is more like that of a cinematographic picture in which there 
is a black space thrown upon the screen between one picture 
and the next. 

A personality is not the reincarnation of a previous 
personality, but it is a new effort on the part of the ego to 
maint a more perfect picture than before, or, to take another 
smile, to play a game of chess and to win. I will deal with 
ihe idea of God in a subsequent article, but I want to use the 
word here for the sake of illustration. If there is any power 
ouside us, it is to be regarded as our opponent in a game of 
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JOLY 
chess rather than as some one guiding the painter's hai 
while he paints his picture. The champion chess playeri 
a certain country told me regretfully that he could not improve 
his game because he could not find better players agains 
whom he might contend. In the game of our personal lik 
there is not this disability. God, playing on the other sided 
the board, gets us down every time. But every game thats 
well played makes us stronger and is therefore a succes, 
even though it may be lost, so I look forward to the day when 
I shall win my game, and show this God that I am justa 
good as he. What I am trying to say is that progress is m 
to be measured by success, triumph, pleasure and other such 
things. Those may be the rewards and desires of the life tha 
is nearly asleep, that needs to be stirred into activity by the 
vibrations that pleasantly excite the body, the emotions and 
the mind. But he who knows the thrill of thinking, loving 
and willing, of the great unifying powers of life itself, is 
suspicious of success, for it seems to indicate that he has m 
aimed as high as he might have done. 

In each game it is character or power that counts, mt 
memory. This is sufficient explanation of the puzzle why 
we do not remember our past lives. A Jife governed by th 
recollection of previous experiences would always be depen 
dent—indeed the conception is a paradox. But a life full d 
living power knows what to do, and violates no law of low, 
thought or decision. Ten commandments have proved a 
poor guide to humanity; ten million commandments even 
could not advise us for all occasions. But three simpie 
spiritual laws—never to fail in will, love and thought—govern 
every possibility of expression or experience. 

Because it is character that matters, the unfoldmentd 
life, all evolution is from within. Every man must use bis 
own conscience, and there cannot possibly be such a thing a 
was suggested by a certain Archbishop—“ the conscience d 
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1il”, The fool is he who tries to guide his life by the 
amscience of another; he is as foolish as one who would ask 
mother to eat his breakfast for him or to learn Greek for 
him, Each of us is what he is. He has evolved to a certain 
mint, and if he would go further he must start from that point, 
ming vse of all persons and things in his own plan. I 
ile the freedom from fear and the positivity of the old 
hitsopher who said: “ There is only one thing for which 
Gd has sent me into the worid, and that is to perfect my own 
daracter in every sort of virtue, and there is no experience 
aich | cannot use for that purpose.” Such a policy assures 
ik maximum of progress. 

I have said that the life cannot be held in the forms, like 
vier in a cup, but they are to be held in the hand like a 
pide or a pen. Therefore on the path of progress there are 
x» possessions, except such as are tools. Most of what people 
all possessions really possess them and hamper the expres- 
yon of life.’ 

Initiation means starting, and in this case it means to 
aublish ourselves firmly in the life of the ego. The first 
äge is to recognise spiritual laws, or laws of the life, as above 
mterial laws, or the dominion of forms. Al! this has been 
at very well in the Bhagavad-Gita where it describes three 
inds of men in the world. First comes the sluggish man, 
a eats and sleeps; second, the aggressive, who is full of 
yronal desires and ambitions. The first suffers from indo- 
mee, the second from greed. In very modern psychological 
sms, the first is the slave, the second the careerist. Thirdly 
mes the thoughtful man, who observes and considers the 
aes of nature and of health, and lives according to those laws. 
dt Shri Kyshna told Arjuna to rise above all these three 
‘nitions and establish himself in a deeper understanding, 


Por a full explanation of this and similar matters, see my little book The 
uation of the Will. 
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in other words, to have the intuitional thought, which i 
the perception of the ever present life which we are, and there 
fore to follow the egoic or spiritua} laws primarily, to hae 
egoic motives and purposes. 

The application of the word initiation to any state, o 
rather states, is often somewhat arbitrary. In Theosophicd 
circles what has been calied the first great initiation applis 
to the further awakening at which the man realises him 
self not merely as the life, but as not different or separate 
in interests from the same life expressing itself throug 
other bodies. If I put my finger tips on the table, i 
might seem to a small creature whose vision was limitei b 
the surface of that table that here were five little circles 
which, though separate, had a peculiar way of moving in 
some constant relation to one another. But we can took up 
the fingers and see that they are joined in one hand. So the 
initiate (at the times when he is an initiate) recognises al 
other living beings as other fingers on the same hand. This 
recognition is the foundation of ethics. It is natural forus 
to love others, because we are not a different life and no on 
is sufficient unto himself. This initiation might be express 
in other terms—that when the thinking principle bows before 
the loving principle and says: “ Henceforward J am you 
servant and I shal! work for you in the external world which 
is my sphere,” there is the beginning of new and greater lile. 
In all activities there is some thought, some love and som 
will, but in this joint stock company the principle of love ha 
now become the chairman of the board of directors. Init 
tion is the beginning of the life of love—not love whichis 
pumped up or flagged into activity or awakened by others 
but love which sees and unites, not merely serves 
This is not a satisfaction. On the contrary every occasion 


that calls attention to our “superiority” is a sta 
of pain. 
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Itis not necessary that this attainment of what is some- 
imes called the buddhic consciousness should be marked by 
cemonial events in the personality or in the planes of 
mile. When that is the case it resembles the conferring 
da degree in a university. The candidate had to pass his 
wn examinations, make his own attainments, and even then 
he can receive his degree 77 absentia. Or he may have been 
what is usually called a private student. Who can tell in 
iow many different ways people achieve initiation, and in 
tow many different ways they interpret that change of life, 
a realisation of life, when they seek to invest the personality 
with a conception of its new obedience and dignity, as with i i 
ap and gown? I do not wish here to write of the function — 
d gurus or Masters in this connection, as that is to be the 
abject of my next article. oj 

In the letters to Mr. Sinnett there is an occasional | 
reference to initiated adepts and initiates. The initiate there 
eeribed is he who has really begun his life. While the ego 
s working with these personalities or incarnations one after 
ather, however far he may have gone in the unfolding of ; 
hs powers he is still a child at school, he is stil! concentrating 
yon one thing at a time, and therefore he is not living a full, 
ad free life. But when a boy or a girl leaves school or ‘ 
wllege and goes forth into the world to mingle on an equal i 
twting with the men and women of his time, he uses all! his : 
aquirements (history, music, mathematics and everything 
de) simullaneously, or rather just when they are needed in 
the business of that life. Then the true life really begins, for 
which all this painting of pictures was only a practice and a 
preparation. No one can describe that expanded life in the 
‘ems of concentrated life, that full reality in terms of limited 
upression. Even the powers of the life in expression— 
tinking, loving and willing—cannot characterise that 
illness or fulfilment of life. It is not even enough to 
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say that it sees everywhere without eyes, hears every- 
where without ears, works everywhere without hands, for 
those faculties belong to the time-process or egoic expression, 
are only the powers with which that time-process conquer 
the space-limitation of the material expression. Even the 
time-process is conquered by him who has found the whole. 

“The dewdrop slips into the shining sea.” “The rivet 
has found the ocean.” Consider the drop and the ocean; it 
is the same water in the ocean as it was before, but it ha 
lost its limiting surface. What made the drop water—the 
watery substance of it, or the non-watery externals that kept 
it away from the other drops ? When we find our “ watery 
substance,” we shall not fear the “shining sea”. It isthe 
same drop in the ocean as it was out of it. Think then ofa 
world of life in which the very sands of the seashore and the 
grains of dust of the streets are glorious gods or buddhas, of 
whom the most material integument is a singing ecstasy o 
beauty and understanding, the Dhyan-chohanic world in 
which the least and lowest is free from the need of thought 
or love or will. 


(Number VII of this series will deal with ‘ Gurus ant 
, Teachers ”.) 


A STRANGE STORY 
By GEOFFREY HODSON 


i p many of your charges recover their sanity ? ” asked 
the visitor of the attendant, who was conducting 
tm round the asylum wards. 
“Up till quite recently only a few,” was the reply. 
“Has there been a change then?” 
“Yes, quite a sudden change. From the beginning of 
Hay as many as ten patients a week have been discharged as 
ard, In the third week no less than twenty-eight recovered 
mite suddenly, and that in spite of the full moon.” 
“How wonderful! Has that state of things continued ?” 
“To some extent, yes; the numbers were less in June, 
ii they increased again in July and August.” 
They entered a private ward, in which was one bed, 
id some simple furniture. A patient lay fast asleep in 
. the bed, 
“He does not seem to be giving you much trouble,” said 
the visitor. 
“Never has,” was the reply. “Just sleeps and sleeps.” 
“How comes he to be here?” 
“He was found wandering about outside asking for 
amission.” 
“Not often that happens, I should say,” said the visitor, 
‘dly restraining a shudder at the sights, sounds and atmo- 
| Shere of depression and fear of such a place. _ 
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“He was well dressed, seems well educated, and hai 
plenty of money in his pockets; but as he was evidently mai 
they took him in.” 

“What form do his delusions take?” 

“He thinks he is the Saviour of the world ; won't give 
any name or address, seems to have no relatives or friends, 
and as I said lies there sleeping most of the time; lossd 
memory, I suppose, and hallucinations.” 

The visitor had been gazing intently at the pale face ca 
the pillow. ‘‘ When did he come in?” he asked. 

“End of April, or early in May, I think it was,” came 
the reply, “but what are you looking at him like that for? 
Think you know him?” 

“F believe I do,” came the answer almost in a whisper. 

“Whats his name then?” 

At that moment the patient opened his eyes and smilel 
at the visitor, who stood as though transfixed. 

“Nirvana—and the Law,” he said haltingly, his soul is 
his eyes, 

“Nevada Andrew Law,” said the attendant. “An 
American, l suppose ?” 

“No, not American; he belongs to the race of the 
Tathagatas.” 

“Oh, Indian you mean ?” 

“Yes, Indian—for the most part, perhaps—but not all.” 

“Here, you had better come out of this place. You've 
had about as much as you can stand.” 

“Yes, I think—I have,” was the reply. 

The great eyes were closed again. The patient slept. 

As he went away, the visitor saw a group of people 
greeting a discharged patient with joy and thanksgiving. He 
passed on his way with wonder in his eyes. 

“The full moon of May,” he said to himself as he walked 
along the road. 
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MOON MAGIC 
By EDWARD BENNETT 


HE Moon is the most attractive object in the night skies, 
and it is natural that there should be stories woven 
wnd it and many powers attributed to it. A few years ago, 
i was the custom to put all these down as idle fables; to-day 
kreis a growing belief that truth hides behind these stories, 
sat any rate behind some of them. 

Moon power deals with growth and sex, appearing as a 
dimulant of growth and as the cause of madness, by over- 
mulation of the brain, in those who sleep exposed to the 
wl moon. The belief that there were certain aspects of the 
mon which were favourable to growth, certain days for 
janting, etc., existed long ago. It was proved correct within 
ite last few years by experiments of the Liverpool University, 
mthe germination of moist seeds exposed to a few days’ 
avonlight. i 

Those who practise meditation have no doubt of the 
aistence of this power. They feel the difference between 
ie waxing and waning moon, the resistance to meditation 
iring the negative phase and the leap ahead when the point 
d change is passed. When the moon is moving away from 
te Sun, meditation improves. It is significant that physical 
struments show an alteration in light waves during approach 
ad retreat from any luminous body, this change consisting 
tashift in the position of the spectral lines caused by the 
ptesence of certain elements in its light. 
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Between the one phase and the other, as the moon 
power changes comes a break, which is of great import in 
the lunar history of influence over the Earth. The astral 
globes of Earth and Moon are in contact during part of each 
month, only parting when the two bodies near their maximum 
distance from one another in each month. This occurs at 
Full and at New Moon. 

There is a story told of an astral explorer who stayed too 
long on the moon and found the way of return cut off by this 
parting, having to wait several days before he could return to 
his body on the Earth. Record of the year and month when 
this happened would have value, as the maximum distances 
vary from year to year. 

That the Full Moon should be one of these special times 
is suggestive, seeing that Full Moon marks so many great 
happenings and celebrations on the higher planes. Is the 
reason for its being chosen its freedom then from astral 
influence ? 

The vatiation of distance is- caused by a combination of 
very many factors. The only ones relevant to this thesis are 
a few of the major ones affecting the moon-earth couple. 
We can ignore the complications caused by the earth’s 
journey around the Sun, and the solar movements. 

Relative to the Earth, the Moon travels around it in an 
elliptical course, departing from the circle by an amount, 
outwards or inwards, between one-twenty-third and one 
fifteenth of its mean distance from the Earth. The long 
axis of the ellipse also revolves, so that at one time it may be 
pointing towards the sun and at another time may be at right 
angles to it. The revolution of the moon round the earth 
takes a month, while the revolution of the lunar ellipse 
takes 3,232 days or nearly nine years. The ellipse is longest 
when the long axis points towards the Sun, and approaches 
nearest to the circular when at right angles to the Solar 
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4rection, The earth-moon couple is also acted upon by the 
git pull, the ellipse, relative to the Earth, being shifted fifty 
aks sunwards, this making the Full Moon a hundred miles 
diser to the Earth than is the New Moon. 

` When we try to apply our knowledge of the Moon to 
he past, there are approximate figures. Sir George Darwin’s 
borem of moon-birth from the Earth shows that, for 
mehanical reasons based on tidal effect, the Moon must have 
Wn closer to the Earth in the past and the day must have 
Wn shorter. When our world had a 153 hour day the 
Joon was distant by 46°8 times the Earth’s radius: to-day 
tis distant by 60°4 times. That time when it was so near 
ie puts at 46 million years ago. Cowell’s measurements of 
iimechange suggest that the rate of change is slower, but 
auacy is hard to obtain when dealing with minute 
mions of a second. What is certain is that the lunar 
tance increases, and that the rate of separation is of the 
sire of a thousand miles in a million years. 

In lunar history, there is an age in which for the first 
ix the month experienced a break in the lunar astral 
tiuence. It was a recent event in planetary history. At 
arimum distance that luminary is 15°9 thousand miles 
xjond the average distance, and is only 10 thousand miles 
nthe worst month. So it had to recede the difference of 
jM0 miles before there was a break in every month. The 
wndred mile shift sunwards makes the figure an exact 6,000 
tles, taking at least 6 million years to happen. This 
sthe first great period in the history of moon-power. 
h the same scale, of a thousand miles’ retreat in a million 
jars, here is a longer gap of twenty million years before the 
xfnning of a period in which some months have no astral 
blage to the Moon. Six more million years have to pass 
ore the Earth is freed from all taint of that ancient 
world’s power. 
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Science demonstrates the moon’s power over growth 
occultists feel its power over their mental creations, past ags 
credited it with influence on sex and on generation. Mor 
deities abound: the oldest are two-sexed. We meet bearda 
Venuses, Isises and Ishthars in the South, bearded Freyasin 
the North. Osiris, the young moon-god, according to a 
ancient Egyptian chant, changed the goddess Isis to the mak 
sex. Ishthar, Lady of the Moon, in her love aspect associated 
with Venus, is credited with being female as the dayligh 
wanes, male in the dawn-hours. Theoretically such ides 
may show the fusion of a goddess cult with that of a god. 

There is also the view that it is an echo of a far-off tim 
when the androgyne, the double-sexed humanity, had stilla 
few rare examples upon the earth, relics of a yet more distan 
age when such was the common type. Man came before sex, 
and there is interesting coincidence between the dates 
Occult records fix six million years ago as the time when the 
sexes began to separate. Was it also the date of the fird 
break-away from the astral control by the Moon? Proofis 
required ! 

When the break of contact first began, it would affect 
single months at nearly nine years’ distance apart. Later 
several successive months would be affected before the reve 
sion, and these repeated changes would affect the growms 
embryo far more than a single one could do. 

To-day we have monthly breaks without intermission, 
varying from a few days up to a considerable part of the 
month. To measure the length of these periods at regular 
intervals, during a nine years’ sequence, would show us out 
definite place in this history of lunar effects, past and to come, 
verifying the speed of lunar retreat. 

It would also allow a very accurate estimate of the date 
when, astronomically, we should expect the reign of sex 
to be over. 


THE DANCER IN YELLOW OR THE RUSHY GLEN 
By F. H. ALDHOUSE 


The setting sun behind the hill, 

The pause ‘ere dawn, when all is still, 
The lark that sings, the evening star— 
These set the magic gates ajar. 


i E called it the Rushy Glen. It was moist there and you 
would get bogged if you walked in it any time except in 
avery hard frost. There were rushes in the Glen and water- 
ties on the big pond. Al kinds of trees were in that Glen, 
adin May it was as white as if snow had fallen in the trees, 
it the wild apple, plum and pear, and the hawthorn were all 
al about the same time. When the sun shone through the 
white blossoms, it was gold and silver mixed. Those trees 
rere on the banks of the Glen, the soft part was below. And 
ùt stopped motorists, and courting couples, and the Bank 

thiiday ones from going up there. They would have left the 

pace all full of tins and papers and bottles. They would 
lave pulled up the primroses and wild hyacinths, and broken 
te trees; but it was too damp for them to get doing those 
tings, the water would have been in their boots. It was full 

d birds, for children were afraid to go after their nests. 

Tey would get all muddy if they went up the Rushy Glen, 

ad their mothers would punish them well when they went 

kme, So there was singing there all the year round, and the 
innets and finches would all sing together, weaving their 
gil, They will make a charm for you if they think you are 
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a friend, each doing his part. When the magic in the chons 
gets hold of you, you will forget everything in the wide work 
till they stop weaving their spell. Inthe winter the robins 
keep singing to one another, saying the Spring is coming. 
When it does come all the others join in. So there is singin 
all the year round, And on the roughest days of wind an 
rain the storm-cocks sing loudest and sweetest. 

The Glen went east and west, so if you looked down iti | 
the morning you would see the sun come up golden ons 
golden sky, and down it in the evening it would be setting 
and the clouds had every colour you could name on them, ant 
some colours you couldn’t name. I need not say, after whi 
I have told you, that when the Glen was gilded by daya 
silvered by night there were “People ” in it. Not the kini 
that would feel the softness of the rushy part beneath ther 
feet, for they would not even bend the grass, so light wer 
their steps. They blessed the flowers and loved the varying 
beauty of golden sun and silver moon and crystal stars whet j 
they shone on the glen. They were the Sidhe, the Folk of Peace; | 
the English call them fairies. They often sang with the birds; į 
but they had the grandest music of their own anyone ever - 
heard; pipes and fiddles, single and double flutes, trumpets an 
horns and a kind of smali drum they play with their hans 
But the most wonderful thing they do is their dance—whe 
the moon is full, and every drop of dew is like a little mon, 
and the gossamer or the furze is studded with small diamonds 
of water. Then the dance is set. If you look perhaps yo 
might think it was mist was eddying and turning at first, but 
soon you will see it is the most beautiful people heart could 
desire or mind dream of swaying and turning, and you will 
hear music which will put dancing in your own feet, aye it 
would so, even if you were ninety years old. If you wer 
young and very pretty they would hold out their hands to you, 
and you would take them, even if you knew you would gain 
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ix riches of the world by refusing. And you will dance 
wih them maybe for months, but never get tired and never 
| want to stop. And when the dance is over at last it’s always 

wk tothem you’ll want to go. The world of men will have 
| Ist its taste for you—their ugly hates, and selfish loves, and 
wan doings will put disgust on you, for you will have the 
dar sight to know them for what they are. 

Its one starry night in June I will tell you of, when I 
xat that way and saw a sight of all sights. The sky was 
ul of stars and the white moon was riding high and calm 
dove, and I walked down to the Rushy Glen, intending to go 
it on my business. But when I got there I looked up the 
Gen to see how the moonlight shone on the new green 
kaves, for June is the month of leaves. And it looked all 

' dver, for the moon was full; and I heard a low thin call of 
music, low and soft and small, like insects humming. It 
ws then that I walked up the Glen. I would have followed 
iat tune through fire and water. But there was no sinking of 
oy feet; I walked on the soft ground as if it was the hard 
hghroad. When I came into the centre of the Glen where 
he rowan trees are and the quickers, it was then the full 
ist of the music came to me. It was remote as star fire, and 
ilver like the moon, and dancing like the stars, and there are 
w words can describe it, but it put the heart in my breast and 
ite blood in my veins, and the thoughts in my mind leaping 
ad jumping and bounding with the June lilt of joyousness. : 
t was then I saw the Sidhe. Their plumes were of rainbow ‘ 
ight, their faces were as pale as lily flowers and as beautiful, l 
ad their eyes were as deep and changing as the sea, and full 

it dean white light like the stars. They were sitting in 

ticles above each other like beds of wonderful many-coloured 

lkminous flowers. The music swept about us like the four 

wads of heaven, and it played without in our ears and within 

tur hearts, 
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There was one dancer only, and she was dressed is 
yellow; like the saffron of the crocus and the gold of the 
sunset mixed, that was the appearance of her dress. Sh 
danced, aye, that was the dancing! It was like the turn 
the wind that does be in little whirlwinds in the Spring, lik 
the running of the white spray on the summit of the waves, 
like the laugh of the sunlight on the ripples of a lake. I sw 
in that dance, believe me, all the wisdom of the wise, all th 
joy of the young, all true love that is the very heart of al 
love. She rose like a bird, she flickered like a flame, she was 
a blossom on the four winds of Erinn. Then like the fall d 
the wind the music ceased, and she courtesied down and dows 
before a throne, and the King of the Fairies, Finvara is hs 
name, I know, was clapping his slender delicate white hands; 
then all the Sidhe did so. It was a subtle and gentle sound 
like leaves rustling in the wind in the time of leaves. 

The Dunsidhe maiden laid her little white hand on her 
lips, she courtesied and kissed her hand to the King and his 
Court. And then the King stepped down; he offered her his 
hand, she kissed his hand, she took both his hands in hes 
and they began to dance. There was music in it would make 
the stones dance, aye, that it would, or the dead too! I found 
the dancers. I had a fairy girl for a partner, a lily she was, 
a star, a love. We danced till the moon set. They were 
all dancing. 

Then the sun came up, a rose to the east of the Rushy 
Glen. It is holding out my two hands I was and dancing 
by myself and no one else init. I’ve been a hundred times 
there since, but saw no one. But Ill meet that fairy girl 


again. Yes, and dance with her till the earth shall melt 
away. I will so. 


g 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN ART? 


By PAULINE HARPER-MOLL 


ihe twentieth century may be said to have ushered in a new 
movement of western art. Art was thoroughly shaken. 
wi stirred up in the nineteenth century. A new note had 
ven struck by the great painter Cézanne, which opened up an 
strely fresh path. The direction to which he pointed seems. 
i be leading on and on, and therefore we may consider it 
alremely probable that it is the line best suited to express the. 
suit of the times, and that a great era in art is dawning. 

Inthe West we find that it is some one great master-hand: 
sho starts a new movement, whether it be in art, literature 
nmusic. He discovers a new vein, asthe simile goes. Like- 
ite vein of gold it has little branches or side-fissures, which 
lad no further, but the main vein is there, and on it depends. 
ite length and strength of the movement. When it is worked 
ui, the movement dies. Cézanne struck such a new vein, as 
id Giotto in Italy, in the fourteenth century, Wagner in 
music, and Walt Whitman in American poetry. This is all 
he pioneer is concerned with—he is the pointer, the inspirer, 
l leaves his discoveries for others to explore. It is for this. 
zason that Cézanne’s work is of such vast importance. Looking 
ek we can see what an entirely new land he has discovered, 
ad therefore what mighty possibilities lie in its exploration.. 


‘Alecture in the Brahmavidya Ashrama, Adyar. 
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Consciously or unconsciously, art has a tremendous elfen 
on man. He longs for it, he is starving for it. Ari give 
color, beauty, joy. It makes life worth living. It isa meas 
of release of life. Itis the revealer of beauty within as well 
as without. When it loses the beauty within, it no longer 
satisfies us. Art is never truly realised or appreciated unti 
the fact that it is an inspirer and interpreter of life ist: 
cognised. There is a constant interplay between life and form, 
which is always bringing something fresh to birth. Arthas 
a subtle effect on our emotions, and this effect we call the 
zesthetic emotion. It is provoked by any work of art, whether 
it be architecture, music, painting, design, crafts or even 
household-furniture or equipment, or kitchen utensils and» 
on. This emotion evoked in us is not provoked by the beauty 
of the object under consideration, in the sense that the ordinary 
world understands beauty. It has not the same effect asa 
work of nature. We do not view a sunset with the sam 
feelings as a Venus de Milo. One is, it might be said, the 
direct work of God, and the other his work through His 
instrument, Man. A work of art affects us in proportion te 
‘that which we bring to it. If we have nought in sympathy 
with it and no response to it, we gain nothing, we are non 
‘the richer. If we do not open ourselves to receive and under 
stand what the artist is expressing, we are none the wiser. 
If we cannot understand a true work of art, it is we who ate 
“the poorer, not the art or the artists. Should we wish te 
follow the trend of art in the present day, we must put 
-ourselves in the right attitude. 

Humanity gets used to certain ideas, but only the few are 
rpioneers. The bulk have to be educated to understand att, 
We can see how in the past the artist has had even to teach 
‘humanity how to see nature, to see color, to see form, and 
.artists are still teaching these subjects. How few ever se 
olor correctly, much much less see its subtleties ; how few 
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un observe form! The masses have not discovered the joy 

df developing and using the sense of sight. The prevailing 

ea that a picture is a photograph is unfortunately firmly: 
mprinted on the public mind. It is difficult for men to 

malise that a copy from nature is not a creative work of art. 

The public is not to be blamed for this, as artists have been 

revealing the shapes and appearances of forms in the world 

súce the fourteenth century, when the movement of the 
thssical renaissance brought about the art of picture-making, 
ite art leading towards imitation. The modern public having 
this now firmly fixed in their minds naturally find it difficult 
b shift the plane of interest. They had this same difficulty 
wer the impressionist pictures, but have now become 
xcustomed to see color. They have still to learn that the 
atist, though he may express through line and color, does not 
apress reality but his own conceptions of it—one might 
wy, his emotion for an idea; an object has so inspired him, 
ht the impetus received by touching an inspirational 
bvel has impelled him to produce his picture. There ts a 
stant wedding between the inspiration and the means. 
The artist lives in two worlds. He is working out in this one 
the idea, flash or vision he has glimpsed in a higher one. He 
constantly drawing on the spiritual life, which is his 
wuree; without it he is no artist. Art like religion is fed 
iom above. They belong to the same world. 

Before relating how the modern movement sprang up, it 
night be as well to explain a little more fully how movements 
inart, literature or music arise and grow. 

As mentioned previously, in the west, where the 
individual is so prominent, a movement is generally started by 
i master-mind. In the case of the present movement the 
poneer was Cézanne, of whom more shall shortly be said. 
There are great solitary men of genius who stand alone, as did 
fi Greco in Spain, and Browning or Wagner in their own 
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creative realms. They are better understood when the wali 
grows up to them. They may have no immediate followen 
When the great mind strikes the note of the coming age, ther 
those who are ahead of their day, the pioneers, will alow 
respond. They will anyway experiment and try tos 
whither the times are trending. Any new movement mut 
necessarily be ahead of the public mind. 

As we look at the history of art in Europe, we see ver 
similar conditions prevailing at the end of the nineteenth 
century to those of the time of Christ. In each case the worl 
had reached a low level of materialism. A reaction set in 
Fresh inspiration breathed life into dead form. The religion 
spirit again came to birth. As it freed the world 2000 yean 
ago, there are signs evident that it will once more fre 
the world, 

Early Christian art did not immediately evolve intoa 
great movement. Nothing new was produced, the frescoes in 
the catacombs were the ordinary classical frescoes of the time, 
By the second century the dead Roman designs began to liw 
again in the hands of the Coptic craftsmen. Things moved 
slowly and burst into flower when the beautiful early 
Christian churches were built in Italy. In the sist 
century Santa Sophia was built in Constantinople. A 
Ravenna there appear the masterpieces of early Christian art 
It is primitive true art of a pure spirit. Speaking in a genera 
way this Christian art lasted throughout the centuries, and 
slowly losing its spirit finally died at the end of the reign o 
Queen Victoria. 

The giving out to the world of a great new religious 
doctrine is an appeal to the spirit of man, to which artists, 
because of their very nature, are likely to respond. They find 
they have to express the spiritual force that is overflowing in 
them through their natural medium, which is form d 
some kind. 
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The early Christian art was Byzantine art. Their 
pelores were not as ours. Many of the wall decorations were 
iomosaic, The subjects were principally religious figures of 
Crist and the apostles, and early Christian saints. These 
amic decorations were part of the church which they 
mamented, not separate pictures. At this time art expressed 
wif chiefly in architecture. In other parts of Europe we 
lave the growth of Gothic architecture, and the same spirit 
an be seen inspiring the glorious stained glass that is its 
anpanion. As Gothic architecture became more and more 
thdorate, it degenerated, and so ended the Christian Renais- 
une, Art then turned its attention to the new movement of 
ie Classical Renaissance; the movement of picture making, 
wich began with Giotta in the fourteenth century, culminat- 
dwith Leonardo da Vinci, and slowly died as the world 
yeame more material. 

Giotto was said to be a poor Italian shepherd boy, whom 
ite last of the great Byzantine artists, Cimabue, found drawing 
ep on a stone. He adopted him and trained him to be a 
water. Giotto struck a note that reinspired art and brought 
inew movement to birth. He painted with tempera. His 
rl decorations were separate pictures. His were the first 
frat drama pictures in Europe. Everything unnecessary 
ms left out, and just the simple facts were simply related in 
ine filled in with color, Perspective was not then invented, 
uihis pictures are flat, nor was anatomy known, or rather it 
td not been rediscovered after the decline of Graeco- 
Roman art. 

His line-feeling and dramatic conception of the incidents 

k painted are so satisfying to the zsthetic emotion that he 
finds out for all time as one of the great geniuses. 

His chief works of art are the paintings of the life of 
{% Francis in the church of Assisi, and the paintings in 
Padua of the life of Christ. 


10 
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Having discovered this new vein of the art of pictus 
making, of painting apart from decoration, he was succeedsi 
by a large number of painters; experimenting, learning 
exploring, they became the great primitives of the movemen, 

Perspective was discovered and was accompanied by 
some very amusing results in the early pictures, notably in 
some of Utrillo’s charming paintings. Anatomy was studied, 
and some of the painters delightfully and lovingly show of 
their newly acquired knowledge by indicating each and every 
muscle most minutely; Greek and Roman sculptures wer 
rediscovered, studied and unburied. Rapidly this movement 
rose to its height in such geniuses as Raphael, Titian, 
Giorgione, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Michelangelo and 
finaliy in Leonardo da Vinci. After Leonardo it rapidly 
declined. Nothing fresh was contributed, and their followers 
drew inspiration from these great ones and imitated them. 

In different parts of Europe there were larger and 
smaller movements, with their rise and decline in France, 


Spain, Holland, Germany, England, which cannot be gone 
into here. 


(To be concluded) 


THE THREE OBJECTS 


AT the Theosophical World Congress in Chicago the Three Objects 4 
the T.S. are to be brought forward for consideration, and possibly for 
change. The main charge against them as they are at present is that 
we have outgrown them, and need no more now than a bare statement 
that the T.S. stands for an all-inclusive Brotherhood. 


The history of our Society shows that it was interest in psychism 
which drew the founders together, desire for a greater knowledge of 
ancient religions which provoked the formation of the Society itself, 
and the ideal of unity or Brotherhood was next added. These thre 
things proved to be the foundations of the T.S. and were soon stated 
in the Rules in the reverse order. For a complete account of the 
changes in wording, without touching their essentialness, through 


ko 
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sich the Objects have gone, one cannot do better than read care- 
ily the Section on the Objects of the T.S. in The Golden Book of 


TS, p 248. 


ås regards the proposed alteration in the wording of the First 
Object, there would not seem to be much objection to having it, as 
i, Freeman suggests, expressed very simply and to read: “ To form 
stucleus of Universal Brotherhood.” : 


With regard to the other two Objects, it would seem best to leave 
yo as they stand, It cannot fairly be argued that their intention 
ys been accomplished. The extension and expansion of thought and 
mwledge indicated by the Second Object has by no means been 
xhed. It is true that there are many orientalists and others who 
dy with patience and growing insight the religions of the world. 
jut praiseworthy as their work is, they have but touched the barest 
nage of it, Few except the great Yogis and Saints of the world have 
mly explored the religious history of mankind by realising it in 
tenselves. It may be described as the track man has blazed 
‘tough the immensities of space and time, to come to his own 
lisation of the meaning of existence. Each time a full view of 
dat meaning is seen, a new Religion is born, a firmer grip is taken 
gn realities and ultimates. To get at that history requires an 
‘mer unfoldment, and not only intellectual examination or emotional 
gopathy. Generations will probably pass before the Second Object 
aly sets students afire with the determination to understand the 
xgnitude of all that is involved in a true Religion, which in some 
umer links the inner and outer world into closer unveiled interplay. 


h philosophy we have barely yet obtained any individual, first- 
wd, comprehensive view of the actualities of the life and mechanism 
yolved in the process of thinking, even allowing for much discovery 
ad present psychological research, and the illuminations of intuition. 
Thse are still required who can carry on first-hand exploration of 
wat thinking is, and what are the natural facts of the mental world— 
ay the wings of Truth beat upon the mind of man. 


Of science the same may be said. The examination of even the 
tysical world is not yet complete, and astral and mental worlds 
rea far, had but few explorers capable of mapping out 

ir facts. 


The acquirement of the requisite capacity for carrying out the 
dave work comes under the heading of psychism, the Third Object. 
development of psychic ability means, for the majority, long, hard and 
zient work. Most of us have been too busy with daily tasks to do 
oye than just begin this development, and most are discouraged 
wause the process is slow. But it must be done if one is lo become 
uexpert and reliable investigator of the as yet “ unexplained laws of 
kture,” of other worlds, the beauty and interest of which will no 
dubt be in no way inferior to those of this physical world. 
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But to pursue the Second and Third Objects in the “ right” spim 
means that the student must offer that age-old unvarying guarani« 
that it shall all be done for the good of the worlds and for no ole 
reason. We all know how the rules of Yoga, or the right to nor, 
exacted harmlessness, compassion, discrimination and so on, whit 
were and are compulsory upon an individual before he can teke th 


training that gives free, safe entry into other worlds and the exerts 
of their powers. °’ 


To-day we have the unusual spectacle of a large and scatter | 
body of people aiming consciously or unconsciously at being Yot, | 


rulers of the worlds, by right of Service (Ist Object}, Knowleig 
{2nd Object) and Power (3rd Obiect). 


So it is that after fifty-odd years the present general tendency it 
to emphasize the First Object, Brotherhood. This is evidenced in tk 
growing activity and efficiency of the Theosophical Order of Servie. 
which is a beginning and not an ending, as some seem to think. h 
this way the T.S. collectively is learning to apply the laws of harmony 
and compassion. This is a true and fundamental need before it a 


safely. as a body, take up and use the rights involved in the other 
two Objects. 


So far, therefore, from needing to discard our Second and Thin 
Objects, we shall find them gaining greater and greater significant 
as time passes. They belong more to the future than to the pasta 
present. They are the indication perhaps of a royal road along which 
the T.S. will travel to high attainment. To a group of people » 
oriented will undoubtedly and naturally come vast responsibilities 
and duties, which may not be popular, but will none the less serve te 
assist the more rapid opening up of “the Way” for others to happ- 
ness, through loving Service, an unveiled perception of Truth, a 
the Will to accomplish Divine and immutable purposes. 


JOSEPHINE RANSON 


| 
| 


ENTANGLEMENTS 
| 
PICTURES in recent magazines have depicted the cult of sun-bathig ' 
and the simple life in Germany, and show school-girls dressed it ' 
shoes, stockings and bathing trunks; young people engaging is ` 
athletics in the minimum of clothing; whole families on walking « 
tours, carrying a few water-proof sheets and rugs for bedding, so tht | 
they may sleep in the open, and all making sun-bathing the principa! | 
object of the outing. This practice has been earnestly advocated | 
for some years by Physical Culture and other Health magazines - 


| 
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plished in the U.S.A., and the Swiss Sun-Bathing Home for rickety 
gd consumptive children has worked modern miracles, But it 
bs lain with Germany to take up sun-bathing as a nation, and as 
Germany has the merit of thoroughness, we may expect rapid and 
sked results from what we all know is a practice of great 
. titdising power. Till recently I had thought of all this as 
aerely a side branch of the modern ideas of Physical Culture, but 
ww one suddenly sees that it is much more than a“ branch” of 
i aything, It is the sign-post showing that humanity has reached an 
| important turning on its road home, 


Humanity did not make a mistake in taking to clothing: 
discarding superfluous coverings is not a rectification of the mistake. 
in the past if was a step forward for the savage to clothe himself. 
how, clothes have become our masters. Our expenditure on them is 
at of all proportion to the benefit received. At heart we all know 
Wet the unnecessary elaboration and expense of our garments has 
eome an entanglement retarding our progress, and we would 
nelcome a return to the simplicity enjoyed in the great empires of 
dd, There is no indecency involved. India, Babylon, Greece and 
fome all prized the modesty and chastity of their maidens as much 
s we do, but they knew when to employ simple garments, and when 
honour au important occasion by donning rich apparel. 


` 


The time has come for us to face the situation. A little thought 
will show that many things which help the weak must be laid aside 
` a strength is gained, or they become unnecessary burdens. The 
ùird race man, or (the nearest we can get to him} the man of black 
te, as in New Guinea, does not wear much clothing. He belongs 
one of the lowest races of mankind, his life being almost entirely 
w the physical plane. As regards emotion he can feel anger, hate 
: md fear strongly, but has a poor hold on such higher emotions as 
smpathy, unselfishness or family affection. He uses his mind 
brdly at all. Ambition does not influence the Papuans, for they 
ve scarcely any idea of chieftainship, wealth, military courage— 
x anything that raises a man above the general level. Suddenly 
twilisation swoops upon him. The time has come when he must 
lve side by side with a more developed race— must, for if white men 
did not rule his country, it would be invaded by the more advanced : 
tees of the Malay Archipelago and of Eastern Asia. Invasion having i 
‘ me taken place the lower race either develops or dies out. The : 
best path to development lies in service to the white man. Under 
white rule the fierce emotions of inter-tribal warfare are never 
used, and there is generally a good deal of affection between the , 
Papuan servants and their white masters. The first wave of white 5 
stilements, I admit, was bad, including as it did criminals, moral 
weaklings, Greek pirates--adventurers of all kinds; but now most 
athe whites are of a higher class, and I have seen much affection 


between them and their “ boys”. So the higher emotions are roused 


in the Papuans, and they display very lovable qualities. It is a 
| cntry where no one escapes malaria, the attacks of which, though 
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fairly short, generally render the patient quite helpless from wet 
ness, often delirious, for a day or two. Yet each white planter lita 
quite safely on his plantation, often 20 or 30 miles from a neighbou, 
for during his bouts of illness he and his property are most faithtuly 
cared for by his “boys”. Add to this that the “ boys” are signed m 
for a year at a time only—that they are not old retainers—and on 
realises what fine stuff there is in them. Meanwhile they a 
developing mentally, for most of them have been to Mission schocl, 
can read and write, and understand the arithmetic of their earning 
and spendings. Their work, toc, is varied. They learn to sail boas 
work oil-launches, build houses and sheds, and perform may 
agricultural operations of a more advanced nature than their om. 

e circumstances of their employers’ work lead to many tripsy 
and down the coast; generally anchoring at night to avoid conl 
reefs. Thus friendships are formed with tribes where befor 
enmity was the rule—genuine. lasting friendships, for each bq 
generally marries a girl of each village he is accustomed to call at 
This all sounds very fine in the way of progress, but what is the ead 
of it? Well, at the end of the year, the boy spends nearly all hi 
wages on tobacco, goes back to his village where he is already: 
year to the bad in the activities of tribal life, and with bs 
friends smokes and loafs till he is poisoned with the crude tobawa 
and a nervous wreck, while mentally he is restless and unfitted im 
the quiet round of village life. He is roused but not strengthened: 
rousing comes from without, strengthening from within. 


What the savage needs to raise him permanently is ambitio. 
Under civilised influence he generally begins with an ambition im 
gaudy clothing and ornaments. And so distinctions of elass aris, 
The most developed characters become policemen, wear a unifom, 
buy European garments for wife and children, and have their phate 
graphs taken. Their wives buy sewing machines to show bw 
highly educated they are, just as the Victorian home was finuhed 
off with a piano—the pomp and circumstance of civilised society hes 
them in its grip. To attain his ambition a man must steady dow, 
share his wages with wife and children, work intelligently, ke 
many changes and a constant stream of new ideas. This puts hin 
on the upward path: clothing helps him up the first step. How slow 
progress is at first! The people of the fifth sub-race have reached 
solid ground in the intellectual world only within the last 100 yer 
or so. Before that we were taught that wisdom and learning were 
worthy of our deepest reverence; when we found that brains pad 
—well, we saw the point. They have paid since science was applied 
to industry, and therefore the leading European countries are attached 
to Education as firmly as a limpet to a rock. It is even true tht 
many of us take real pleasure in our mental life. We no longer 
need the inducements that started the savage on his upward path, 
but can retum in many ways to the simple life, though as very 
different beings: Germany is the first nation to uct on this. Me 
have striven with every power at their command to obtain rank, 
power, wealth, fine houses, rich clothes, unlimited food and drink: 
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der incessant effort has caused the necessary growth in their astral 
zd mental bodies, and many are now ready to strive equally for 
piritual growth. We may liken the progress of Evolution to the 
dng of some great palace, in which all mankind must take part. 
fle third race has dug the foundations, quarried huge stones, done 
ù the unskilled labour; the fourth has laid secure floors, 
ill mighty protective ramparts, and erected the scaffolding for the 
prer stories! the fifth has built the lower stories—banqueting 
als, halls for dancing, acting, gaming, entertaining guests—for 
diging in every amusement and luxury that man can devise— 
ad now that the time has come to clear away some of the débris 
ad complete the building, it looks as though we were going to clear 
wme of the halls of the paraphernalia of pleasure, and to prepare them 
ixuse as libraries, observatories, lecture halls, oratories. 


lam glad that Germany is taking the lead in the great clearing 
way of entanglements that is now due in all departments of life. 
Sx is to join with the United States and Britain to ferm the mighty 
mfederation which is to be the climax of the power and brilliancy 
ud wisdom of the Fifth Sub-race, overtopping that of ancient 
itéatis” See how much simplicity means to the individual: the 
wiseless strain to find money for fine clothes, rich food, showy 
wss, expensive motor cars, will cease. There will be more time 
life-time for the city worker to get out to the simple, wholesome 
Jaures of the country. It means the salvation of the middle classes 
thom lately we have thought doomed. When alert. highly trained, 
dera minds crave for the peace and beauty of the country, and 
amag aside entanglements make room for these things in their lives, 
wely spiritual growth must quickly follow. 


We all need to look over our lives pretty frequently and clear 
dem of entanglements. Unnecessary ties should be tactfully shed. 
he of the most wholesome things one can do is to sit in the warm 
mashine that follows a frosty night, and just let oneself think how 
wiectly delightful itis. This is more conducive to spiritual growth 
‘hn polishing oilcloth, cooking and eating a heavy dinner, taking an 
airin and a cup of strong tea, and playing bridge. 


My best wishes to Germany. She should now become what she 
ways should have been, the home of poetry, romance and music. 


ISABEL ROBERTSON, M.A. 


1Sa Han: Whence, flow and Whither. 
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THE CHORDS OF CHAOS 


By L. A. LEwis 


“ HAVE you ever heard of astral music?” 


Rex Eustace replaced his pipe in his mouth, leaned back ant 
looked at me interrogatively. We had just finished dinner, and 
were taking our coffee on the terrace in the cool of the evening. 


It was not the first time that we had touched upon the supr- 
natural. Many a night in our dug-out “ over there ” mutual interest 
had led our thoughts along the same path, the light of one flickering 
candle casting its elusive shadows on walls of damp earth lendings 
spice of reality to the topic. 


But back home in my friend’s pretty, old-fashioned garden, with 

the dark uncertainties of war at an end and a hundred trivialities 

daily amusement to occupy our minds, I wondered what train d 
thought had prompted this sudden question. 


“I'm not sure,” I replied cautiously; ‘ What exactly do yn 
mean ?” 


te es 
mhadetatas 


pobbbstababs Late lecitesats canal 


“I mean music which belongs to the spirit- world and can be 
reproduced by a medium during a state of trance.” 


T have heard of that,” I said, “but have never seen it de 
Have you? 


“Yes. Quite recently.” He answered. 


I became interested. Spiritualism is a subject of which I kaw 
little, but it is a fascinating study. 


“I have a neighbour,” he continued, “a Mr. Julian Westenhanger, 
who is a medium. He will sit down at the piano, make his minds 
blank, and play the harmonies that come to him from beyond the 
barrier. The thing is absolutely genuine. He really plays the mos 
wonderful stuff, quite unlike anything else which I have heard. 
Nearly sent me into a trance myself the other day when J was 
listening to it. On regaining consciousness he can recall nothing 
It’s most weird.” 


a 
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“I should like to hear him.” I said quietly. 


“You will have the opportunity,” Eustace declared, “ He is well 
own as a musician, and has been asked to give an organ recital in 
$. Mary's Church to-morrow night after Evensong.” 


“Yes. But I mean the spirit-music.” 


My friend looked at me quizzically fora moment. ‘Then his gaze 
welled vacantly to the sky as though he were considering some 
molen. 


"I don't know him very well,” he observed at last, “ because he 
w oly come to the place during ihe war, and [ have been away as 
tth know: but, if you really care to meet him, I see no rearon 
ny We should not drop in for an hour right away. What d’yeu 
digk?” 


“Certainly,” I responded, rising to my feet. 


ånd with that one word I ignorantly committed myself to the 
wst painful, ghastly, and grotesquely incredible adventure of my life 
4 thing made the more bizarre by its setting of peaceful security in 
little country town, 
a + * * + 


Mr. Westenhanger was at home, and we were promptly shown into 
tis drawing-room. I walked over towards the French windows and 
gwed casually about me. One can frequently read something of a 
ms character in the objects with which he surrounds himself. 
fo my disappointment, however, this room presented no features of 
special interest. In all respects it was commonplace. I do not mean 
‘gb or ugly, but just average —the kind of reception room one would 
ind in a dozen small country houses. There were the usual rosewood 
tirs, the usual jandscape pictures on a pale blue wallpaper, a 
tintz-covered sofa, and various other pieces of strictly conventional 
wmiture. A vase of lilies, standing on the piano, diffused a sweet 
Mugh rather heavy perfume, 


t Tr to regret that my friend had told me nothing of the man 
himself, 


“At all events,” I thought, “ he is not a genius of the long-haired 
aw —a deduction which was verified as our host made his 
appearance, 


aeaa 
Str Se e i 


In no way did Westenhanger give the impression of an artist 
ueept in his slender hands with the long, sensitive fingers of the 
musician. Of medium height, with rather close-cropped hair, and 
aly attired in a grey suit, he also fell very short of my ideal 
Spiritualist. 


Eustace rose, and said in formal introduction: “ This is my 
tend Mr. Steer—one of the overseas crowd. He is staying with me 
ita week to celebrate Peace,” 


1 


segt ee peness, 


E 
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I bowed and extended my hand. 


“You see,” I remarked, “I am a great lover of music. Thats 
why | asked Eustace to bring me round.” 


For an instant a look of pleasure crossed his face, but, ashi 
hand gripped mine, the expression seemed to change. What emotin 
it depicted I am powerless to describe; but the effect upon measi 
met his eyes was most peculiar. I experienced simultaneously ẹ 


feeling of exultation and loathing, which vanished as swiftly asit 
hud arisen. 


You may think that, having heard of him as an accultist, | wes. 
unconsciously, on the look-out for something abnormal, but I am at 
usually imaginative, and the queer sensation puzzled me. lfl had 
given any sign, however, of what I felt bound to consider a ridicules 
fancy, neither Eustace nor Westenhanger himself appeared to have 


noticed it. The latter leaned one elbow on the piano and courteous) 
motioned me to a chair. 


“ You play yourself, Mr. Steer?’ he inquired. I was oblig 
to confess my claims were limited to admiring the performance 


others, and the conversation drifted for a while over many divers 
subjects. 


Presently Westenhanger seated himself at the piano and begm 
to play from memory. Some of the pieces were unfamiliar, ani 
others the best known triumphs of famous composers. The whi 
production was an æsthetic banquet, so faultless was his technique 
and so soulful the rendering. I was lost in the pleading accompani- 


ment of Tosti’s "* Parted” when he turned abruptly from the 
instrument. 


“You will take a glass of port, won't you?” He said in the mast 
matter-of-fact tone. It was more of a command than a question, at 
before either of us could reply he had rung the bell. Brought beck 
reality by his sudden change of demeanour, I began to fear that we 


should be denied the real object of our visit when Rex broke 
the silence. 


“ Steer, like myself, is interested in the supernatural,” ke 
ventured, “and I took the liberty of mentioning to him you 
mediumistic powers. I am sure he would like you to give us some 
astral music if it will not trouble you too much.” 


The way in which he spoke amused me slightly. It seemed by 
far too casual a tone for such a matter, and I felt a little apprehensive 
lest it should be taken as the irreverent banter of a sceptic. 


ioxsoQur host made no answer until the servant had placed a decanter 


math re glasses upon a side table, and the door was once more 
closed. 
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{ was becoming quite excited, like a schoolboy immersed in a 
dndcurdling ghost story, while he poured out the red wine and 


mied each of us a glass. 


At last he turned towards me thoughtfully. “It is a thing I very 
anly do at anyone's request,” he affirmed. “Do you really wish 


arto?” 
“Yes,” I answered briefly. 


"Very well. You shall hear it. But, remember, I have no idea 
itt] am about to play, and shall remember nothing of it afterwards 


please ask me no questions.’ 


That was all, and there had been no great difficulty in persuading 
in, I took a sip of port, exchanged a glance with Eustace, and 


‘wed forward to listen, 


Once more Westenhanger took his place at the piano and, closing 
xs eyes, let his head sink forward upon his breast. For the space of 
seal minutes there was absolute silence. He seemed instantly to 
art fallen asleep. Then his lean, white fingers began to wander 
wer the ivories with a strange, half-conscious caress, and the first 
iling notes of an unknown music rang out in the stillness. 


Even with those first trembling bars I held my breath. It was 
sthough a primeval voice were speaking out of the unborn darkness 
deternity. Without rhyme or rhythm the sound roiled forth, now 
ww and plaintive, nor rising to an exultant crescendo in waves of 
earthly melody, alluring though foreign to the human ear. To this 
à I wonder whether an instrument made by man could have pro- 
ited those sounds, or whether, rendered receptive by some unseen 
fluence, I heard them in spirit alone. Whatever their origin, to me 
ty were real; and as [ closed my eyes, the more readily to absorb 
kir wild cadence, they conjured up vague, formless pictures chasing 
ath other across an opaque veil. 


Astounding as it may seem, scarcely a moment could have elapsed 
iwe the medium had entered into his trance, but already I was 
wetting time, place, everything in a kind of hypnotic sleep. How 
img this condition lasted I do not know. The scented air seemed to 
tw denser and still more dense, a green mist surrounded me, and 
ay ears were filled with a reverberating roar. Fainter and less 
istinct came those musical waves, and some dormant inner con- 
tiousness called into being a dream that was not a dream—the 
temory of a long-forgotten life. 

Istood alone on the outskirts of a great multitude thronged in the 
tooalit courtyard of a temple. On three sides rose massive walls of 
xwa stone, their castellated summits dimly outlined against the 
‘any sky; and in front, the temple itself, a vast pile wrought in 
jack marble with towering minarets, its base half hidden in a pool 
ú inky shadow. There was something terrifying in its looming 
miesty—a callous, indestructible pride. 
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The brilliant- moon immediately overhead poured down ack 
white light upon the sea of upturned faces from which came tl 
murmur of a thousand tongues. Each motionless figure was bar. 
headed, and clad in ilowing robes of some dark material. Myom 
dress was the same, a long, purple garment embroidered with serpens 


of black and gold, aud fastened on the left shoulder witha sing 
metal clasp. 


bad * + 


I looked down at my feet. They were encased in sandals of nt 
hide; and, strangely enough, there seemed to me nothing unusual is 
this attire. It was as though I knew no other and had worn it allm 


days. My eyes lifted, and once more I gazed round the pie 
assembly. 


+ * 


All were waiting even as I waited—but for what? Dimly| 
remembered that it was the performance of some mystic rite, but d 
its nature I was profoundly ignorant: nor was there a sign within th 


whole spectacle. save for a restless motion which now began to sti 
the feet of the crowd. 


Presently I felt a hand upon my shoulder, and became aware d 
another standing by me, ihe clear light revealing his bearded face. 


“ Greeting to thee,” I whispered in a language long dead, thoug 
one which | spoke with natural ease. 


“Greeting,” he answered softly: and, by some freak of double 
consciousness, I knew him for the past self of my friend Eustace. 
Evidently we have been age-long associates, and in my dream 
memory, trusted comrades-in-arms even as in the present life, Ox 


bend in the eternal spiral of evolution, and the conditions wer 
repeated. 


“Tell me then,” I said, addressing him by his ancient nam. 


though that I have now forgotten, “ to what ceremony are we bidden 
—thou and I?” 


“Tt is the night of our father Chaos,” he replied, “of him tt 
bred the Earth in fire-mist: yet of the manner of his worship tw 
am without knowledge. Once in ten score years this festival is held, 
nor is its nature told to any, save to the priests alone ; for some sy 
that no man of the people shall leave these walls alive!” 


At these words a chill crept over my body, a thrill of expectan 
{ear and a sense of dread stirred my heart. With a shudder I tunel 
to look behind me, and, as I did so, the mutter of voices grewin 


volume. There came the shuffle of many sandals upon stone, like 
waves on a Shingle beach, and the mob surged outwards to the sides 

of the court, so that we were jostled this way and that. 
With a resonant clang two gates of bronze swung back, andass 
„great cry went up to the echoing 


lane opened through their midst, a 
heights: “ They come! They come! 


ae M 
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| Then stillness fell again as the babe! of tongues gave place to the 
mmp ofa marching column. 


Through those twin gates they entered—a sinuous procession of 
wite-robed priests each bearing upon his brow a tiny lamp like a 
daem of flame, and at their head strode a stately leader, his vest- 
ments glittering with a maze of jewels. As he went, those in the 
inemost ranks bowed themselves to the ground. 


By reason of our stature, my companion and I were able to see 
; tum over the heads of the throng, and it was with an inward shock 
, Í saw in him the soul of Julian Westenhanger—yet still 


Jdreamed. 


Speechless the column moved on until it came to the temple steps, 
sere it halted in a half circle, the high priest solemnly ascending 
wt! he stood within the gloom of the portal. Not another sound 
mi be heard as, in a dirge-like chant, he addressed the tremendous 
thering : 


“Give ear, O people of Atlantis--ye that have come up from the 
i points of the heavens to make obeisance to the Father of Life. 
Ye are the dust, the fragments of his creation. How then shall ye 
alt yourselves to tyrannise the world that gave you birth? Humble 
jtuselves, things of vileness, that your Father may see in you 
ipentance. Haste ye, slaves of vanity, to make your sacrifice ; for 
thos, the Lawless, the Ungoverned, knoweth not delay.” 


DT pein pe me ee 


, He ceased, and withdrew into the dark interior followed by the 
ib of priests, while, in echo of his words rolled up the muffled 
iwwer : 


“We make our sacrifice.” 


Little did they guess by what means the Black Powers would 
‘ake their toll. 


One and all bowed themselves low, hushed and awestruck, 
awaiting some manifestation yet untold. 


lt came. 


A burst of thunderous music boomed through the columns of the 
temple, a volume of bass chords from some tremendous organ. Out of 
te inmost recesses it poured forth to fill the quivering air, until 
iv whole huge fabric of the temple throbbed with its mighty utterance. 
lls effect upon the audience was instant and notable. Some swayed 
dwily as they stood, some fell upon their knees, while others 
mstrated themselves as though overcome. 


For my own part I felt that my reason was tottering. The mass 
4 sound—it seemed almost tangible—hammered in my ear-drums 
wth a sensation of acute physical pain; and all the time those 
supendous notes increased in power until they hroke and mingled in 
w terrific pean flinging its echoes infinitely into space. 
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All about me the wonderful, unholy music pealed out, whirly 
in a tempest irresistible, and my senses withered like shrivelle 
grass. Dazed and half blind, I sought vainly for some pathwayd 
escape, but the monstrous walls mocked me, and the crowd.: 
maelstrom of formless spectres to my distorted vision, preset 
close around. 


Then came the fearful climax. 


Somewhere within that temple of sin the unseen instrumen 
crashed into hideous discord, causing an anguish no huma 
tongue could describe. My whole frame was racked with th 


agony of it, and the last shreds of self-control swept away i 
blind, brutal insanity. 


Within one flash of time the court became a ghastly scened 
carnage, men and women rending each other in a frenzy of diabolic 
hate, and heating their own heads against the granite floor. le 
tortured fury I clawed and struck at my companion, snarling Sikes 
beast--my one passionate desire to kill—to kill! His arms grip 
me with superhuman strength, his teeth were grinding at my tht 
; and in that appalling moment I regained consciousness. 


Eustace was crouched near to me upon the carpet, his eya 
reflecting my own unutterable horror; and Westenhanger lay 
spread-eagled upon the keyboard sunk in deep oblivion. 


Mutely we staggered out into the twilight. 
* + + + * 


All that night I lay awake, tired out in mind and body, bu 
unable to sleep for the poignant remembrance of that dreadful night- 
mare. Time after time my thoughts travelled back over every detai 
of the sinister drama which had become part of my waking Tife, uot! 
no vestige of doubt remained that it was true. Not a single word hal 


Eustace exchanged with me upon the subject, for each knew what the 
other had seen. 


Had we not stood together through the ordeal up to tke 
consummation of all things—victims of the black magicians in dd 
Atlantis? Both had awakened with the same loss of energy, the same 


indelible terror of the spirit, and, try as I would, I could not put asi 
the premonition that oppressed me. 


The story was not complete. The curtain had yet to rise fe 
the last act, And somewhere, locked in the fathomless hearid 
nature, existed that foul combination of sound waves which could 
turn the whole human race into a race of maniacs. 


In the morning I felt no relief. My head ached, my limbs wer 
heavy, and I was shadowed with uneasiness. Eustace noticed it bul 
himself looked thoroughly overwrought. 


“Tt is the effect of last night,” he explained; but said no mor. 
On that Sunday nothing could restore our vitality or our contentment 


“Gliese 
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We tried to read, to play bowls, even to weed the garden, but our 
listless melancholy only increased. 


About five in the afternoon Rex found me in my room staring out 
a the window, and appeared anxious to unburden himself of 


smething. 


“Are you coming with me to the evening service?” he inquired 
ter a pause. 


“If you wish me to?’ I returned. I did not ask the name of the 
thureh, It would be St. Mary’s, I felt sure. 


“Very well," he said briefly ; “I will be ready in half an hour.” 
At six we were in our places for the celebration of Evensong. 


It was a fine building containing a great deal of beautiful carving 
mi some very noteworthy stained glass. The size, I thought, was 
ficient to hold a congregation of about six hundred ; and, to judge 
ly the way the pews were filling, quite that number would be 
meent, many, no doubt, having come more for the concluding organ 
mifal than to join in the divine service. 


The architecture of oaken roof-beams, the magnificent reredos 
ad the stone columns, all occupied a large part of my attention. I 
into great churchman, and always prefer a church when it is empty, 
km the artistic point of view. 


Some time before the benediction I had found Westenhanger 
siling in a front pew, just below the pulpit. To render the service 
dol, no sermon was given, and I do not think I was the only one 
thd of this as the time for his part drew near. Despite my recent, 
irlu! experience at his house, the consequences of which I could not 
nt me off, I found myself looking forward to a new exhibition of 
ais skil). 

At last the blessing was given, priest and choir were gone, and 
quietly Westenhanger left his seat. It was noticeable that, of the 
whole congregation, not one man, woman, or child moved, and F could 
wi help smiling as I remembered the words: “A prophet is not 
ntbout honour—.” 


And then came the greatest artistic treat I have ever known. 


lf this man could handle the piano, his execution on the richest 
dal instruments was nothing less than superb. Oblivious to my 
wmoundings, I listened in ecstasy as he played from Mozart, 
Yendelssohn and Elgar indiscriminately, each piece with more 
xing, if possible, than the last. 


But suddenly something took place which called me back to earth 
fun the sublime. The key-note of his music was changing as he 
irifted on into a fresh composition. The seductive charm of his 
lach remained, but something cold had crept in like the voice of a 
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condemned soul; and as I listened to its evil grandeur, a trighthi - 
conviction stabbed through my heart. In a trance, or with theil ! 
consciousness of a hellish purpose, he was playing once morel 

music of my dream. 


With a rush that undefined fear which had hung over me tak 
form. Another moment, and the awful Chords of Chaos would hul 
destruction upon hundreds of innocent victims. Panic-stricken] 
turned to seek the help of Eustace. He had risen and was standing 
motionless in the aisle. I tried to follow, but a supernatural powe ' 
had paralysed my limbs, so that I could only watch, wonderig | 
childishly what he would do. Then I saw that he held somethingio 
his right hand—something which glittered. A man behind me in the 
next pew had evidently seen it as well, for, with an inarticulatecr,, | 
he sprang forward. | 


It was too late. 


There came a muffled report, a spurt of flame, and half wy 
through a bar the music stopped. j 


1 
As the horrified congregation leaped to its feet, Julian Wester ; 
hanger fell dead at the base of the organ. l 


£ * * x 5 
There is little more to tell. 


I cannot bear to linger upon the sad conclusion. The sila | 
horrer of the onlookers, the arrest, the trial, the verdict—all is a lui | 
dream of yesterday: for what Bishop, or what stern-faced jury woli 
hear this testimony and believe ? | 


Among many of its kind in the grassy churchyard of St. Man's 
stands a tombstone, inscribed: “JULIAN WESTENHANGER ... 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE.” 


In the northern shadow of the belfry, beyond the pale of co. 
secrated ground, is a nameless grave. Some say it is that of one wh 
desecrated the House of God by the Unforgivable Sin. 


Let me pray that two souls find justice before a Higher Judge. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A PROMISING movement has been inaugurated, called The Imperial 
Pare Crusade, by Brig.-General F. P. Crozier, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
wo is convinced that “The World is slowly moving towards the 
desired goal of substitution of methods of peace for methods of war,” 
ud seeks to devote his great powers to the acceleration of its attain- 
mnt, “The future prosperity of the world,” he writes, “depends 
awthe formulation of a World public opinion which will enable people 
hform a habit of always thinking in terms of Peace instead of 
2terms of War. Having studied the matter very closely, it is my 
site to encourage and stimulate this mode of thought. Having 
ynt most of my life at war, or preparing for war, I desire to devote 
ite remainder of my life to the service of Peace.” 


Co-operation with this distinguished soldier in the new, bloodless 
ampaign is a great boon. He is not the only one of those who served 
tir country greatly in the late war who thinks thus, and perhaps 
ture history will acclaim them for this work no less than the other 
~s modern Asokas. 


} Those who wish to hear more on the subject may address his 
Secretary, at The Homestead, Westerham, Kent. 


+ + * * + 


Progress and Decay is the subject of a suggestive article by H. J. 
Yassingham in The Nation and Athenaeum of March 30th. It deals 
wih Dr, Spengler’s Theory of Determinism as applied to His- 
try, and claims that it is an ingenious paraphrase of the old 
Greek idea of cycles of organic life. The writer finds this view un- 
wtistactory, as insufficient to account for such “ sudden hot geyser 
lusts of creative activity as in the French Revolution, the Renaissance, 
chssical Greece,” etc. His theory is rather that `“ Man has kept on 
bsing and finding himself again throughout history, not by ineluc- 
thle laws of growth and reversion, as the Greeks, the Cartesians and 
le Spenglerians have argued, but in ratio to his power of resilience 
in conflict with dead ends, dead thoughts and dead men”. This 
erlainly seems strikingly true, but not necessarily contradictory to 
te cyclic theory of seasonal growth and decay, for this added power 
resilience seems to come flooding the world at major epochs, them- 
nives of cyclic recurrence. However, Mr. Massingham will have 
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none of this explanation, and believes that continuous progress is 
potential through the ages, and depends only on our use of "the pat 
as raw material for the present”. “Living with ghosts, that is ih 
generic cause and meaning of Degeneration in history,” is kis 
expressive summary of the situation, and he concludes with th 
hopeful words: “‘ We achieve Degeneration, we have Degenerwim 
thrust upon us, but we were not born to it.” 


4 + * * + 


A debate has been proceeding, in the columns of The Nation ad 

Athenaeum, on the subject of “ Obscenity in literature,” in whid 

Professor Gilbert Murray has been claiming for his beloved Cassia! 

dramatists, as also for Shakespeare. greater moral purity and: 

consequent enhanced grandeur of nobility than their successorsis 

more licentious times, notably the present. His opponents have 

retorted by pointing to well-known examples of grossness amog 

the Greek classics, and passages which offend the prudish it 

the works of even “the immortal bard” of England. Surely 

it is irue that Sophocles and /Eschylus, like Shakespeare, riset 

i their sublimist heights in works of which the moral grandeur is 

: as incontestable as their general purity, and their whole appeal isa 

the side of Law as against Licentiousness, though they did ag 

suppress what was morally ugly out of weak sentimentalism. Philip 

Kerr, in supporting Gilbert Murray, asserts that modern art and 

criticism has become coarsened through “the prevailing cult d 

Mechanism and the cruder sensual satisfactions. It is uninterested 

i in moral beauty, for it fails to see that the moral code is in essence 

liberation not repression”. Here lies the crux of the matter, forit 

i is just where the moral code is repressive instead of liberative that the 
| best of Modera thinkers repudiate it. 


All will agree with the following: 


“It is the prevailing fashion among intellectuals to maintain thi 
art and morals have nothing to do with one another: fo say that ar 
is indifferent to good and evil. This thesis repeats in the esthetic 
sphere the mistake of the Puritan divines, who thought that moras 
and religion were in a separate compartment from beauty and ugfiness. 
The hideousness of Victorian morality is the product of the one errer, 
just as the coarseness and Jack on moral beauty of so much contem. 
porary art and criticism is the product of the other. 


Art and morality can ignore one another; but when they do» 
neither approaches its noblest forms. The profoundest judges will 
never include a picture, however beautifully painted, whicb js 
sympathetic with moral evil, among the ‘immortal’ works of art. 
The good, the beautiful, and the true are, in essence, emanations of 
the one reality, which is perfection. We approach perfection when 
we recognize and are inspired by all three; we move off into those 
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gosphorescent quagmires of sensualism, pbariseeism, and cynicism 
wich have decayed earlier civilizations, when we try to divorce 


iem one another.” 
+ ++ + + + 


The review in the same paper of a recently issued biography of 
(eral Dyer, of Amritzar notoriety, speaks of “ this canonization of 
te General, which has been proceeding ever since he was allowed to 
aig,” as a “curious phenomenon,” finding little sympathy in 
igand or elsewhere. We are not being allowed, by the General’s 
galled friends, to forget this act of “ frightfulness,” as even Winston 
Qturchill called it, but instead witness a campaign being conducted 
btum him into a saint, a martyr and a hero. It is not the first time 
itt public credulity has been abused in this way, and unfortunately 
n influential minority can often get their distortions accepted by 
ier generations as historical truth, especially where national pres- 
‘ is concerned. The reviewer briefly runs through the bare facts, 
„ficiently damning one would think, and concludes: ‘* Well, there 
im the facts, and everyone can form their own opinion upon them. 
far our part, we think that the vast majority of English people 
spudiate Dyer’s action, and that the attempt to tumn a man who, 
Émugh an error of judgment, committed this horrible act into a hero 
aja saint is doing no service either to his memory or to their 
ougtry.” 

* * + 4 * 


Members of the Christian League Lodge of the T.S. in England, 
uier the leadership of Mrs. Muirson Blake, are doing good work in 
wulying the Gnosis, the mystical sub-stratum which unites the 
Aristi faith with its predecessors among wisdom-religions—if it 
ml only claim and not repudiate its inheritance. A readable 
lite paper is being produced, called The Christian Theosophist, 
which pes, we are told, to nineteen different countries, so is evidently 
apreciated. 


* + + + * 


_ In World Unity for March, 1929, there is an instructive article by 
xkharam Ganesh Pandit on Naturalization Law of the United States, 
asd on his own personal experience in a long protracted but finally 
sessful attempt to secure America citizenship. It will prove 
aeul to all who wish to understand the present attitude 
athe U. S. A. Government towards aliens. Undoubtedly the 
mblem of racial assimilation is a difficult one, and we can sym- 
gaihise with Americans in their fears for the purity of the resultant 
ie, though probably these fears are exaggerated, for Nature 
ins a way to fulfil her ends, and the finest races to-day are 
mult of the considerable mixtures in the past. Anyhow it is good 
iit the U.S.A. are learning to distinguish Indians from Negroes and 


Hongolians. 
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It is interesting to note that Dr. James H. M. Le Apsley, d 
many learned degrees and Biological Associate of Oxford University, 
has been studying the special advantages possessed by southen 
California in developing a Super-race. He remarks too shu 
Honolulu, where he passed two years of research-work, that this 
“Cross-roads of the Pacific,” with its forty distinct racial types. is 
developing a specially favourable blend of Chinese and Hawaun. 


with “such splendid moral, physical and intellectual attributes tha 
I doubt if you could find anywhere superior people”. 


z'ea wa ce tter 


Compare this with C. Jinarajadasa’s description, quoted i 
Theosophy in India, of the splendid children resulting from free rae 
mixture in Mexico—not even the negro being excluded—and wear 
given “furiously to think” whether the time has not fully come fx 
all barriers to drop, even such as have been hitherto accepted as inew- 
table on scientific and hygienic grounds. It seems that Nature may 
be trusted safely with her own work, provided only that we affor 
her circumstances worthy of the higher types she has to evolve. 
+ * + + + 

The League of Nations Overseas’ Report for April has an amusix 
story, illustrative of the possibilities of broadcasting in annihilatix 
space. Experimental Conversations were being carried on betwee 

eneva, Australia and Japan, and during an interval the Secretans 
phoned a friendly message to Holland, enquiring as to the successd 
their transmission to Java. The answer was: “Java says, Fy 
Heaven’s sake, tell those fellows in Geneva to keep that door shut!” 
At this rate people will soon have to learn to talk in cipher, b 
preserve diplomatic secrets with any certainty, and we may expecta 
invention soon for facilitating thought transmission without words. 


HY. 
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te Jetsiin-kahbum, or Biographical History of Jetsim Milarepa, 
xerding to the late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English Rendering. 
ited with Introduction and Annotations by W. Y. Evans-Weniz. 
(Orford University Press. London. Price 16s.} 


In his Preface the learned Editor says he is attempting in this 
wk “to convey to the Western World, and so place on record, 
erain aspects of Higher or Transcendental Mahayanic Teachings 
...” To students of occultism, and of all things relevant to the 
wick perfecting of human nature, the whole book is interesting, and 
sot the least interesting part is the Introduction, divided conveniently 
wto sections. In some are given brief and very serviceable outlines 
d the various schools of Buddhism, of Gurus, Himalayan Yogts, 
Dissenting Sects and soon. In the Section on “ The Path to Arhant- 
tip” this clear definition of an Arhant is given: ‘To the mystic of 
ite Orient, an Arhant is one who is dedicated to the greatest of all 
adventures; he is the quintessence of all human enlightenment and 
jogress throughout the ages, the rare efflorescence of Society, the 
link uniting mankind to the Higher Culture.” Arhants are, in fact, 
the guides upon the Sacred Way that leads from the unreal to the 
val, The Editor seems to think it essential to the understanding of 
he life of Milarepa that this problem of Arhantship should be made 
dear, especially the feasibility of treading that Sacred Way now as at 
ny time in the past. Also that Milarepa in the eleventh century was 
me out of the world’s millions who succeeded in accomplishing his 
temendous vow. That “ Vow to attain the state of the Bodhisattva, 
mgreat Teacher, leading to the treading of the Higher Path, as in the 
Hshayana school, is fourfold: {1} to bring about the salvation of all 
wntient beings, (2) to bring about the destruction of all sangsdric 
pssions in oneself, (3) to realise and then to teach others the Truth, 
iù to set others on the path leading to Buddhahood. The vow implies 
that Nirvana will not be entered into, by one taking the Vow, until 
il creatures, from the lowest in sub-human kingdoms on this and 


Tibet's Great Yogi Milarepa. A Biography from the Tibetan, being 
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every other planet to the highest of unenlightened gods in te 
heaven-worlds and the most fallen of dwellers in hell-worlds, m 
guided safely across the Ocean of the Sangsdra to the Other Shur: 
of Eternal Deliverance ”. 


Milarepa’s biographer.was his disciple Rechung. It is said thy 
the biography is prized for its literary merits by the learned, snd 
all for its simplicity and charm. AII Tibetans admire and reverene 
the subject of it, whose poems are still sung by all classes, eva 
after eight hundred years. 


Rechung tells us that Milarepa was born with a strong sensed 
the impermanence of things, and was deeply impressed by the miseria 
he saw all about him. The desire to escape urged him. Tk 
vision of the Immaculate Purity of the state of “‘ Perfect Freedom ani 
Omniscience associated with the attainment of Nirvara” held hin 
We are given the circumstances that led him at first along the “Path 
of Darkness,” in order to punish dishonourable relatives, and of his 
easy success in this direction because of his one-pointed attention to 
the necessary training. Then he perceived where this was leadin 
him, and he turned against it. His whole nature glowed with the 
determination to find a guru to guide him towards Nirvana. ie 
found one, and thereupon underwent many and severe penences t 
balance the evil he had committed. After many trials and great 
longing Milarepa succeeded, and uttered the first of his famous songs. 
After his first Initiation all his energies were given to the acquire- 
ment of the final stages. Events of various kinds led him to 
determine upon an ascetic life, and to take as his special line “ med: 
tation im solitude”. Then followed years of interesting experience 
in remote caves, living upon netile-soup till his body too tumed 
green. He trod the Path within, and struggled with all its atiendan 
difficulties. Despite everything he kept cheerful and sane, and able 
to laugh at himself, and became completely and humorous 
indifferent to conventions. Then he began to collect disciples, for he 
was of the teaching Buddhas and this was part of his work. At first 
his pupils belonged to the invisible worlds, and then he added 
humans. He continued to wander from cave to cave, for that too was 
part of his work, but the icy winds and snows did not affect him, for 
he early learnt how to create interior warmth. Powers of various 
kinds he possessed as the naturel outcome of his efforts. He 
was getting on in years when a Lama became jealous of and finally 
poisoned him. The poison he took willingly, for he knew his time 
had come—though the poisoner did not know that. Only when he 


Vey 
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ase did he allow it to destroy him. Many marvels are related as 
atending on his death and funeral ohsequies. 


The Editor has done his work well, and with this book earns the 
altitude of every student of psychology, as of all who seek to know 
iltte more of the nature of the road to Truth as seen through the 
eperiences of Milarepa, the great Yogi. 


J. R. 


The life of Annie Besant, by Geoffrey West. (Gerald Howe, 
ligited, London. Price 15s.} 


It is good for Theosophists to see themselves and their leaders 
mo the view-point of the intelligent public, and we owe a debt of 
giitude to Mr. West for the care he has taken in this biography to 
k ijr and unprejudiced. Our President is and has been a great 
We m World History before and beyond her Theosophical 
«mections, and though in some respects we may know her better 
‘tn the outer world, we can only belittle her by exclusive claims 
ad partial views. To the author Annie Besant is pre-eminently the 
(nat Rebel, running counter to the beliefs and prejudices of the age 
nher pursuit of “ that most controversial of subjects, Truth”. 


it is evident that Mr. West thinks the climax of greatness to 
uve been reached before entry into the T.S., and that he regrets, at 
ust from the artistic point of view, the effects on his heroine of 
ir submission to the Theosophical label, which he looks on as 
; wolving the increasing rejection of her earlier ideals, the denial 
d “what, at her most masculine, her most modern, her most 
ifnificant, she stood for”. We need not quarrel with this superficial 
nititism, especially as what is most “ masculine and modern” and 
hrefore “significant” to the man-made civilisation of to-day is not 
teessarily True to the Eternal Reality that she sought and found. 
it wisely refrains from an ultimate verdict which time alone can 
amy. “If she is right, she is magnificently and utterly right; if 
song, then the magnitude of her error is more likely to draw her 
with if into oblivion.” “Her life has been, after all, a great 
itventure ; it has been too, despite some things, a noble one.” 


A great part of the book deals with her political work in India, 
which is admirably reviewed and fully appreciated. 


H. V. 


AAAA ba LAA AANA adadatibedere skalan ettare o 
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Wisdom of the Prophets (in the light of Tasawwuf), by Kh | 
Sahib Khaja Khan, B.A. (Royapeitah, Madras. Price Rs. 2) | 


Encouraged by the success of previous translations of te 
mystical treasures of Islam, the author again earns the gratitude d 
students of philosophy and occultism by giving here the first Engst 
rendering of Shayk Muhiyuddin ibn-i-Ali ul Arabi’s treatise œ 
Tasawwuf, entitled Fusus-ul-Hikam, with his own notes anda lifed 
the Shayk, as well as a foreword by Mon. L. Massignon of Pars . 
Certainly the book admirably fulfils its professed aim, to prove thi 
Islam has not only its physical and moral side, to which modn 
reformers, especially in Turkey, seek to confine it, “but elo: 
spiritual one,” or as we would rather call it, a “ mystical” one, sine 
mysticism is the essentially spiritual side of all! religions, andi 
itself, as Dean Inge has said, the only scientific religion. Tk 
mystic interpretation of various passages recorded in the Heber 
scriptures as well as the Koran is of great interest, as also the detaile 
analysis of the prophetic character and functions, as exemplified» 
the line of prophets from Adam to Jesus and Mohammed, “the Seal” 
of them all. By the way, there seems a loop-hole of escape from th 
exclusive claims implied by the latter epithet in this note: “Whik 
the people of his time and subsequent times had to say *Mohamne 
is the Messenger of God’, the Prophet himself said ‘ Ana rasulullah 


Jeness is the Messenger of God,’ i.e., the first tafyyam or limitatin 
of God.” 


The Shayk’s explanation of Evil is of interest. 


“The reality of everything is sweet; evil is an aspect of te 
reality’s manifestation. A thing becomes evil when it disagree 
with one’s temperament, or when it causes injury to one, or whe 
it is contrary to the shariat. Good and evil cannot disappear from 
the world; God’s grace is in both. An evil thing is good in itself, a 
regards xood as evil from its viewpoint, just as a dung-hill beck 
regards dung as fragrance and dies when it is exposed to tk 
sweetness of a rose-flower.” 


It is a pity that the book did not have more careful revisim 
before publication, to avoid printing errors and obscurities whid 
needlessly annoy the scholar, but it is undouhtedly a work whid 
will repay study. The Kabbalist will feel quite “at home” in it, 


H. ¥. 
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The World’s Religions Against War. The Proceedings of the 
liminary Conference held at Geneva, September, 1928, for a 
‘versal Peace Conference. (Published by The Church Peace Union 
America, 41 Parliament St., London, Price 2s.) 


Itis good to hear that leaders and representatives of various widely- 
ifering faiths have found it possible to come together and unite in 
mno action against a common foe. It will be long before the world 
sprepared to acknowledge the Brotherhood of Religions ; even within 
gi, unity is yet a far-off goal. But the safest and surest unifying 
a hamonising agent is team-work of some kind, towards a desired 
wd and none so fills the imagination of the thoughtful to-day as Peace. 


The Report provides interesting reading, from the opening address 

y its Chairman, Dean Shailer Mathews, to the programme of Joint 

Yoship, drawn up by Prof. Robert Hume, and printed in an appendix. 

imag the most interesting speakers were Dr. Hertz, representing 

ish Jews; Sir Francis Younghusband—the great explorer and 

sider, and man of peace; Dr. Faner of Germany, who wanted to 

i widen the basis of the Conference so far as to discuss the common basis 
d religions; Prof. Tomomatser, representing Japanese Buddhists ; 

X J.C. Chatterji for Hindtism, backed by the Maharaja of Burdwan ; 

i td Prof. Theodore Reinach of France, who took a more detached view 
_4rehgion and its influence on human development. The latter was 
wlauded as he said: ‘So far as the various religions succeed in 

isovering that their essential principles are similar if not the same, 

‘ey tend to put aside their difference, and emphasize their unity. 

Thy move in the direction of peace between the creeds, peace between 

ilmen of goodwill, as brothers together and children of One Father.” 


He reached high poetic eloquence in the next words: “ As ina 
alm grove the roots of the trees, interlocked in conflict, bitterly 
ipte every clod of earth and drop of water, while overhead the 
imnches peacefully mingle their gentle kisses in the sun, so men 
awed by their lower Nature—impelled by greed, lust of conquest and 
‘he prejudices of birth and caste —strive against one another ; whereas 
sien they respond to their higher nature to the influences of 
ence, art, philosophy and a love for all that is Divine- -they unite 
ad work togetber in fertile fellowship.” 

Dr. Nansen, the Rev. C. F. Andrews and Baron P. van Pallandt 
d Eerde were also present in this unique Conference, on the success 
á wbich its promoters of The Church Peace Union are heartily to be 


ted. 
angratulate HV. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed in 
an early number: 


Brihat Jataka, by V. Subramania Sastri, B.A. {Mysore Gove 
ment Press); The Light of a Master Mason, by Leonard Boma 
(Dharma Press, London); An Englishman defends Mother !ndia,by 
Emest Wood (Ganesh & Co., Madras}; New Lambs for Old, by Blin 
Fitzgibbon (C. W. Daniel Co., London.} 


OUR EXCHANGES 


We acknowledge with many thanks the following: 


Theosophy in New Zealand (March, May}, E! Loto Blanco (April), 
The Australian Theosophist (March, April), The Canadian Theosophis 
{April}, Modern Astrology (May), The Messenger (April, May’, Let 
(April, May), The New Era (June), The League of Nations—Monthly 
Summary and News for Overseas (May), Service (April), The Sta 
Review (May), Bulletin Théosophique (May), The Indian Review (May), 
Revista Teosofica Chilena (March). 


We have also received with many thanks: 


Triveni (March, April), Telugu Samachar (April), Revista Teosolite | 
Cubana (April), Teosofi (April), Theosophikon Deltion (April), Pewarta ' 
E | | Theosofie (May), The Vaccination Inquirer (May), Theosophy in indio | 
E E l (May), The Vedic Magazine (April), The Beacon (April), Theosofisk : 

! Maandblad (May), Bulletin of Fine Arts (April), Stri Dharma (May), 

| The Sind Herald (May), Kalyan (May, June), The Call of Truth (April. 

| Annual Report—Nat. Anti-Vaccination League, Report of Alt-inde 

Women’s Conference, Toronto Theos. News (April, May), Libera 

; Catholic (May), Prabuddha Bharata (May, June), Révue Théosophiqu, 

E (April), Theosophia Jaargang (May), Cherag (May), Espero Teozofia 

a (March), Maha Bodhi (June), The Vedanta Kesari (May, June}, The 
Occult Review (April). 


a ERRATUM IN JUNE “ THEOSOPHIST ” 


| P. 268, “Million” omitted before Monads on the last line 
but one. 


Registered M. 91 
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Pictures of Buddhist Ceylon. By F. L. Woodward, M.A. PEA 


The author, who was for many years Principal of Mahinda Buddhist 
College, Galle. presents an exoeptionally interesting and intimate series 
of pictures of Buddhist religious fife. 


The Peril of Indian Youth, 1885 ~ Al 
The Buddhist Revival in Japan in 1889 a SS 


Address of President Founder to European Section, T.S, 1906, By Colonel 
H.S Olcott, President Founder, T.S. 


m 


These three Peuiphlete coutain addrosses to countries widely separaled 
but whose needs were cleariy uuderstood by Colonel Olcott and show bis 
keen desire to heip them, They ara of considerable historical interest. 


Reincarnation and Islam. By Nadarbeg K. Mirza Boards .. 1? 
Wrappers . Oh 


The author puts convincingly demonstrates that Islam embodies the 
teaching of Reincarnation. The book is clearly and attractively written 
and is exceptionally interesting to Muslims. 


Nature’s Mysteries. By A. P. Sinnett. (Illustrated) aw Ii 


Mr. Sinnett possessed a sound perception of the real in the Percent 
interesting phenometm which came under his observations, some of whic 
such an “ Foretelling the Future ” are found in this book. 


The Paradoxes of the Highest Science. By Eliphas Levi With Footnotes 
by a Master of the Wisdom aw 2t 


Eliphas Levi (Abbe Louis Coustant) was a seer, who in his day was 
compelled (for fear of persecution} to expound the Truths of Occultism 
in 2 cryptic fashion, Exceudingly interesting are the clarifying Foot- 
votes, A book that provokes thought. 


Talks with Golden Chain Links. By Ethel M. Whyte OF 
The author takes the beautiful worls of the Goiden Chain and discourses 


upon thew in a very happy way tochildreu. Teachers aud parents will 
find them most nseful as a basis for instruction. 


Self-Purification, Compiled by J. S. Davidson. 

A set of 181 carefully chosen quotations helpful at atl times and ia all 
moods. {Original Price 0-12-0 Reduced) a 
The Bases of Theosophy. By James H. Cousins. m OF 
Dr. Cousius uses his artistry of language to depict (the human) needs of 


tho age—Spiritual, Mental, Emotional aud Physical—and how Theosophy 
supplies them with practical satisfaction. 


Forest Meditations. By James H. Cousins. ` Cloth 2.9 
Paper m 19 
Poems by Dr, Cousins always have a fresh and distinctive quality. They 


convoy, a high aud spirited sense of atmosphere and are charming 
“ fragments of mystery.” 


Dance, a National Art. (Well! Iliustrated). By Eleanor Elder - wn OB 


The increasing interest iu the Dance as au expression of fife is here girer 
special point and stimulus. These practical instructions will bo found of 
great assistance iu mastering the fundainentals of the art, and opening 
the way to beauty and originality of expression in this art. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 
““SPERDAY night-—Wednesday, June 5, one of my dearly 


-z after long suffering and patient endurance, his heart 
ang for the last time. Pandharinath Telang was one of my 
agues in the Central Hindi: Schoo! and College, Benares, 
«the Hindi University. For long years we have worked 
cher in the Theosophical Society and in the Home Rule 
ave for the beloved Motherland. Never a jar occurred in 
utelationship, never a moment of alienation. Such a tie 
-nt be broken by the passing incident of so-called death. 
_ has passed—by many years my junior-~-ahead of me into 
- Light of the Eternal; that is the tragedy of prolonged age 
earth, But for us there is no tragedy, for death is only 
. tepping into a more brightly lighted room in the great 


sagtb the Will of our Loges. 

a 

ea 
He was a great Samskrt scholar, well instructed in the 
‘ed literature of our land; a true Brahmana, the “ friend 
every creature”, When last I saw him in Renares, he 
maged to walk slowly from his house to Shanti Kuñja : but 
-was very feeble, and I had but slight hope of seeing him 
at down here. But what of that? When the physical 
“wis disabled, our instrument for physica! activity is 
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‘shop of the world, the room in which our Masters ever | 
‘and labour in one work—to carry out, according to our- 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


UR TR 


yo night—Wednesday, June 5, one of my dearly i 
loved and wholly trustworthy sons, passed into the 
Peace, after long suffering and patient endurance, his heart 
hiling for the last time. Pandharinath Telang was one of my 
olleagues in the Central Hindi School and College, Benares, 
now the Hindù University. For long years we have worked 
together in the Theosophical Society and in the Home Rule 
League for the beloved Motherland. Never a jar occurred in 
our relationship, never a moment of alienation. Such a tie 
cannot be broken by the passing incident of so-called death. 
He has passed—by many years my junior—ahead of me into 
the Light of the Eternal ; that is the tragedy of prolonged age 
wn earth. But for us there is no tragedy, for death is only 
the stepping into a more brightly lighted room in the great 
workshop of the world, the room in which our Masters ever 
lve and labour in one work—to carry out, according to our 
strength the Will of our Logos. 
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He was a great Samskrt scholar, well instructed in the 
scred literature of our land; a true Brahmana, the “ friend 
of every creature”. When last I saw him in Benares, he 
managed to walk slowly from his house to Shanti Kunja; but 
he was very feeble, and I had but slight hope of seeing him 
aain down here. But what of that? When the physical 
body is disabled, our instrument for physical activity is 
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useless, save for working out obstructive karma. So alii 
very well. 

His beloved wife and children will miss his dear presence 
as the centre of their home. But he will not be far from 
them; his love will surround them, and presently, we shall 


join him, or he will return to us. 


* 
a“ + 


There is one matter on which I think it is my dutyto 
speak, and I speak now, before Krishnaji’s return, because 
I do not wish that He should be criticised for a resolution 
which is the result of my own observation during my visit 
to the Continent as well as my stay in England. I think that 
the Theosophical Society is too much mixed up in the eyes 
of the public with the Liberal Catholic Church, a form of 
Christianity, which has eliminated the accretions which had 
grown up around the religion, and has a beautiful liturgy, 
free from all fear and very inspiring. But just as the Society 
was at first looked on as esoteric Buddhism, and then tended 
in India to become too much allied to Hinditism, so in Europe 
it is now too much identified with Christianity. That 
most members in Europe should be either Christians 
or Freethinkers is natural, but if it becomes foo much 
thus identified, it alienates those who while Theists are not 
orthodox Christians. While the L.C.C. was weak, to speak 
for myself for a moment—I felt I ought to lend a helping hand 
to it as a reformed presentation of Christianity, as in India] 
have helped the reformed Hindtism by attending its Temple 
at Adyar. But Theosophy is the Mother of all Faiths and the 
Theosophist the servant of all. He can utilise, if he knows 
how, the ceremonial of any faith, and the Masonic ceremonies, 
for channels of spiritual forces, sending them out to benefit a 
wider area then he can otherwise reach. The Occulfist 
thus uses all ceremonies, as apparatus for spiritual forces. 
He is bound by none, and none is necessary to him. A 
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semony into which the user does not throw life is of 
lie avail. Each Religion has its ceremonies; Masonry 
ys its ceremonies; Occultism has its ceremonies. Theo- 
why, the Divine Wisdom is the Parent of all, and belongs 
acusively to none. No special form must be identified 
mbit; all draw their life from it. That is why the Theo- 
mhial Society has no creed but Universal Brotherhood. It 
sthe open road for all to the Masters of the Wisdom—the 
aow ancient way which leads to Their Feet. Above it, as 
dove all religions, stands the World Teacher. All roads 
miis All religious channels are channels for His power. 
ley are apt to deteriorate with time, because of the ignor- 
ae of His followers, and of the tendency of so many to depend 
aihe channels instead of on His force, which flows through 
en. Because of the danger of the identification of Theosophy 
withthe L.C.C., I am not attending its services at present. 
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LONDON, Fune 9, 1929 


Many thanks, with loving gratitude, for the most kind and 
riial greetings from the Theosophical Congress in Indonesia, 
dt National Conventions in Australia and South Africa, and 
may cables and telegrams to the same effect from individuals. 

a 
4 8 

We had a delightful European Convention in Budapest, 
dongary, a country in which the Government is very friendly 
hus in consequence of the practical Brotherhood shown by 
wmbers of the Society in their protests against the wrongs 
‘iiicted on Hungary by the cruel Treaty of Trianon. We 
z the Huniyanos Castle, the birthplace of the great 
tungarian Patriot who led the Maggars in their victory over 
lw Turks, against whose invasion of Europe that gallant 
xpe stood as barrier for centuries. It was given to Rumania 

i the Treaty of Trianon, despite the fact that their ancestors 
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were refugees to whom Hungary gave welcome in by-gone 
times. There would not be much of England left if the lani 
conquered by “ Norman, Saxon and Dane” were handed over 
tc France, Germany and Denmark! 
+ 
* + 

We print elsewhere the report of the * World Peace 
Week ” inaugurated last year, in November 4th to 11th, asan 
international celebration. The energetic Secretary of this 
branch of the Theosophical Order of Service, Miss Sanders 
is a fine organizer, and has made a great success. 


a t 
I am glad to record that the remarkable work of Shrimati 
Padmabai Rao, Principal of the Girl’s Theosophical College, 
Benares, has been recognised by the Government of India 
by the bestowal upon her of the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal of the 
First Class. It is thoroughly well earned. 


*# 8 

i am also glad to record that an English paper, John Bili, 
with a million readers, has had the courage to denounce the 
abominable and most cruel “sport ” of setting two bull-dogs to 
fight each other. Men were found who were debased enough 
to watch two dogs fighting in this ghastly way for six hours; 
at the end of that time one of them was too weak from los 
of blood to cross the dividing line drawn in the middle of the 
pit. John Bull says that the dogs are excited almost to madness 
before they are loosed on each other, and are then set free. 
and “usually fly straight at each other’s throats and are som 
locked together in a struggle for life ”. 


One extraordinary feature is that a sound is seldom hear. 
Growls and whimpers are exceptional. The very silence makes the 
spectacle the more diabolical, and from the outset the sawdust in 
the ring becomes bespattered and soaked with blood, while huge 
gaping wounds soon appear on head, chest and legs of the combatants. 

t last one loosens his grip momentarily to draw breath, asd 
this is a signal for the “round” toend. The handlers rush in; the 
dogs are carried to their corners ; their wounds are bathed, and then, 
after one brief minute’s interval, tbe bestial business begins again. 


Pees et: 
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The duration of such a fight varies considerably. Sometimes 
3 is over in an hour; sometimes it drags on for six. No mercy or l 
mpsthy is accorded to the vanquished dog, who is either killed ' 
athe spot or given away, while the victor is borne home in : 
mph in the hands of his sympathetic supporters, to be carefully 
‘med and tended in the hope that he will not die of his terrible ; 
ands, but will live to fight again. ! 

Fortunately, these fights are forbidden by law, so the i 
awinals that indulge in them are obliged to keep their 
welings secret. Prize-fighting by men is disgusting enough, 
w itis not quite so degrading to the fighters as the above, 
me the men who fight, however degraded, risk only them- 
skes, For the spectators, they are just savages, merely ; 


qit for birth among civilized Nations. i 
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usage to India by P.O. “ Macedonia,” leaving Marseilles on 
¥ptember 13th. 

Our Frontispiece this month shows the new premises 
dithe Pretoria Lodge. It is the first Lodge building in 
|. Africa, and is delightfully situated in a garden in a con- 
went part of the town. The interior is as simple and : 


The President writes that she has taken her return | 
d 


ignited as the exterior and especially the lecture hall. The 
Yesident of the Lodge reports that occupancy of these 
memises has resulted in increased attendance at the public . 
netings and greater interest al) round. Our Pretoria brothers 
ae to be congratulated on the result of their devoted efforts. 
Our cordial thanks are due to Miss Helen Veale, M.A., 
zho has so kindly spent her holidays in Adyar during the 
ht months of May and June to see THE THEOSOPHIST 
tough the Press. Baroness J. van Isselmuden has returned ! 
ten the hills to take up again this duty, which she has : 


artied out for a considerable time. 
J. R. 


THE WORLD CONGRESS, CHICAGO 


THE Congress will be held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, beginning 
on Saturday evening, August 24th, with an informal reception t 
Dr. Besant and foreign delegates. The chief items of the programm 
are as follows : 


Sunday, August 25 


1.30 p.m.: American Theosophical Society Convention. 


8 p.m.: First Public Lecture of the Congress by Dr. Annie 
Besant. Chairman: A. P. Warrington. 


Monday, August 26 


9.30 a.m.: Opening of the Congress. Instrumental Music. 
National Anthem of each nation represented. Address of 
Welcome—L. W. Rogers. Address—Dr. Besant. 


2.30 p.m.: International Symposium, Dr. Annie Besant, Leader 
of Discussion. Mr. A. P. Warrington, Dr. John Sonch, 
Mr. Geoffrey Hodson, Mr. C. JinarAjadasa, Dr. Georg 
S. Arundale, Bishop J. 1. Wedgwood, Miss Clara Codd. 
Chairman: C. Jinardjaddsa. 

8.15 p.m.: Public Lecture, Mr. C. Jinardjadasa. Chairman: 
Dr. George S. Arundale. 


Tuesday, August 27 


Open Forum Discussion. 
9.30 a.m. : Introduction: Dr. George S. Arundale. 


12 Noon.: Boat Trip on Lake Michigan or Garden Party st 
T.S. Headquarters, Wheaton. 


8.15 p.m.: Public Lecture, Mr. Geoffrey Hodson. Chairman: 
C. Jinardjaddsa. 
Wednesday, August 28 


9.30 a.m. : International Order of Service. 
2.30 p.m.: International Order of Service. 
8.15 p.m.: Public Lecture—Dr. George S. Arundale. Chair- 
2 man: Dr. John Sonck. 
Thursday, August 29 


Morning and afternoon programmes to be arranged. 


§.30 p.m.: Banguet, Grand Ball Room, Stevens’ Hote. 
Toastmaster--Dr. George S. Arundale. Relatives and 
friends may attend. 


1 
3 
3 
3 
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THE VOICE OF THE WORLD 
By JoHN BURTON 


THE Voice of the World 

Chants the eternal song 

Of Life and Freedom, 

As the wind bends the stately pines 
On the dreaming mountain. 


O Changeful Murmur 

Of an ageless theme! 

O Tranquil Motion 

Whelming all joys and woes, 
All loves and hates, 

All gain and loss, 

In the one everlasting freedom ! 
O Breeze, 

Thou wanderer of known and unknown ways 
To the world’s ending, 

And to the skies beyond, 
Where Life’s great ocean 
Floods the starry ways, 

' Tis you who are my loves, 
Whoiare my Love! 


To thee I give my only adoration ; 
From thee I take my only praise and crown; 
Praise of a simple lover’s peace, 
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Crown of undying happiness. 
Thine is the voice, the song, 
Hand, action, goal, 
Hallowing all my days 
With the spreading light 

Of Dawn! 

Thou art Myself, 

Thou free eternal Lover ; 
Thy chanting voice, 

Thy freshness 

None can chain! 


Thine are the million ways 

That lead forever 

Adown the paths of worlds, 

Through the hearts of all Thy children, 
To find Thyself again. 


ae ee, T 
— ee 
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WHERE DOES INDIA STAND? 
By ANNIE BESANT, D.L. 


gn in England the great political struggle is over, and 
Labor is in power as well as in place. Our 
waders will watch eagerly and expectantly to see how its 
pogramme will be shaped, while realizing that the question 
d unemployment, hammering at its own doors, must be at 
mee attended to, and at least a temporary alleviation must be 
povided. They will also realize that the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Commission, headed by Sir John Simon, M.P., 
annot be ignored by the Parliament to which the Report is to 
e presented, and that it may even be probable that a Labor 
Government may be willing to submit that Report, together 
nth the Nehru Report, and any other that may have been 
node, to a Joint Committee of Lords and Commons, associating 
mth it a Committee of leading Indian representative 
pliticians, for examination and report to Parliament. It 
might indeed be wise to call such a Committee into a 
Conference with the Labor Cabinet, before any action is 
considered and decided upon. The blunders of their Tory 
predecessors might be thus to some extent remedied, and the 
refusal of Indian politicians to co-operate with a Committee 
wholly of white constitution might be amicably disposed of. 

The change of Government opens the door to negotiation, 
and while the Congress, the Liberal Federation, and the 
Home Rule League would certainly decline an invitation to 
discuss the Simon Report alone, they would probably agree to 
consider it, if it were one among others. 
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* It is clear that if the Simon Report is by itself, no India | 

politician of any importance will have anything to do withit 
But I do not think that the signatories to the Nehru Report- 
of whom f am one—would refuse to meet such a Committe ' 
as I suggest. Many of us are prepared to negotiate with the | 
Labor Government in which are many good friends of Indy, 
seeing that the Labor Party has had Indian Self-Government 
as part of its programme for many years, and that its Head, 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, is an ancient supporter 
of India’s claims. Moreover, a few months ago he expressed 
a hope that the addition of a new Dominion within the Empire 
was a matter of months rather than of years, and the Congres 
demand,of Dominion Status before the end of this year exact 
chimes in with that gallant and generous hope. 

Surely, it is not foolish or extravagant if India, who bis 
twice welcomed him to her shores, should now lift up her 
head in hope that her Deliverer draweth nigh. How magai 
ficently would his name shine out in history if he put an eni 
to the subjection of an ancient, a highly civilized Nation, now 
in bondage to a foreign people, if he broke her chains an 
set her free, 

Such an action, reviving the great traditions of Britain 
as the champion of Freedom, the friend of oppressed Nation. 
alities, the liberator of the slaves, would make impossibles 
i war between Asia and Europe, between white and colored 
; peopies. It would ensure the Peace of the World. It would 
make disarmament possible. It would revive trade. It 
: would destroy distrust. It would be the surest means 
of ending unemployment and boycott at a single stroke, ls 
i Ramsay Macdonald big enough and strong enough totum 
j the Empire into a Federation of Free and Equal Nations, 

the Guardian of the World’s Peace, the Friend of all Peoples? 
I believe he is. And I shall hold that belief until he himself 
destroys it. 


ai party took train eastward; she says: 


iit went well as far as Dudhni, when—we were running 
wy fast—the engine or mail-vans struck the points, and in a 
mment we were derailed. It was a curious sensation to see 
te sides of the carriage rise up suddenly then fall as the 
ther side rose up; and for a moment overturning seemed 
tevitable. Then the carriage steadied itself, and the train 
«ped. The poor guard was stunned, having probably been 
bng out, as he was found lying on the permanent way. The 
als were broken, and fragments of wood and iron strewed 
ur passage ; but we found ourselves safe and whole, with 
iep gratitude for a wonderful escape. A passenger train 
ws in the station siding, waiting for us to pass; and we were 
mnsferred with the mails to some of its carriages, and went 
wm our way after a delay of about three hours. Our adven- 
ures were not over, for a pipe in our new engine burst; but 
gin conveniently at a station, and another three hours was 
gent waiting for another engine. The same helpful passenger 
min came up in due course, and we again annexed its engine, 
which drew us safely to Madras, where we arrived six 
tours late. 

A large crowd of members gave us royal welcome on the 
latform, and at Adyar the household circle offered greeting 


TWENTY YEARS’ WORK 
(Continued from p. 324} 
Arriving at Bombay at the end of November, 1909, the President 
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in a prettily chanted song; and thus the journey ended, 
37,176 miles of land and sea having been traversed betwen 
the parting in April and the welcome in November. Ma 
the work done, offered at the feet of the Holy Ones, sere ! 
Their good purposes for the world. l 

The Convention at Benares opened on the 27th December; 
but on the 26th a very large crowd gathered in the Hallo 
the Central Hindti College, to hear the President’s lecture m | 
“ Mysticism and Occultism ”. The Convention lectures were 
given by Bhagavan Das upon “The Laws of Manu inthe . 
Light of Theosophy ”. 

The 11th January, 1910, was passed quietly, with much ` 
thought and solemn meditation. The cycle of the future bs 
opened with the great planetary conjunction on the armsa 
the Zodiacal cross, a conjunction that comes in its present 
form but once in ten thousand years. A great peace brooded 
over the earth, and a deep solemn joy pervaded Adyar ant 
Benares. For all was well. 

On January 14th a pleasant ceremony was performed 
Buddha-Gaya (where is the famous bo-tree under which the 
Lord attained illumination}. The local Lodge has boughta 
piece of land well situated in the centre of the town; and the 
foundations of the proposed building are already dug. We 
gathered at 8 a.m. to lay the foundation stone. The membes 
chanted some Samskrt shlokas, and the sonorous Arabied 
Al Quran rang out from the lips of Mr. Khaja Muhammad 
Noor ; the beautiful chapter on Charity from / Corinthian 
was read by Mr. Leo; and a solemn chant in Samskrt ended 
the singing. Then coins, a plan of the buildings and the 
alphabets now in use in these provinces were placed it 
a cavity awaiting them, the mortar was spread, and the 
stone lowered. A few words from myself, and the mystic 
taps consecrated the building to the service of God ané 
i i man, and the ceremony was over. A lecture on “The 
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(ening Cycle” was given to a packed audience, in 
1 the evening. 

Proceeding on her tour, Mrs. Besant addressed a crowded 
ating in Bankipur, with Mr. Syed Hasan Imam in the chair: then 
be opening of a new Lodge at Bhagalpur, with lectures, and talks to 
Jado and Musalman students who wanted to join the Order of the 
Sos of India, and a visit to two girls’ schools, one for wealthy and 
m for poor girls. She writes: 

The last work of the day was a Lodge meeting in the 
ww Hall; and I was happy to congratulate the members on 
te services they are rendering to the town. In addition to 
he two institutions noted above, religious examinations are 
kld annually for Hindd boys, on the initiative of our members. 

The morning of the 25th found us in Calcutta in the Garden 
House of our ever-hospitable brother, Hirendranath Datta. 
Two lectures were given to immense audiences and other 
wrk was done, ere the train of the 27th carried us away 
v Madras. Here I went to visit the Rama Krishna Students’ 
tome at Mylapore, on March 9th, and found it to be a very use- 
iland well conducted institution. I also attended the Annual 
Meeting of the Madras Society for the Protection of Children, 
kld at Government House, His Excellency the Governor was 
uthe chair. The Society is in its infancy, but has begun its 
work on useful and well-chosen lines. It has opened a Home 
ir destitute children. 1 was invited to join the Committee, 
wut felt that I could not give the time which alone would 
wstify the acceptance of so responsible an offer; so I content- 
ti myself with becoming a member. 

There is a terrible evil existing in southern India—it 
may exist elsewhere, but I have met it only here—the dedicat- 
wg of little girls to certain temples, a euphemism for saying 
that they are given to a life of prostitution. This abomination 
an be dealt with best by Hindis, as its mingling with religi- 
ws rites makes it difficult to attack without rousing religious 
antagonism. I know that the retort to this condemnation 
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may be, “At least we do not throw our prostitutes on 
the public streets aud leave them to starve, as you English 
do”. That is true. But ill-behavior in England does ng 
excuse ill-behavior here, although it should make us motes 
in our disapproval of our neighbor. 

We have been having a remarkably successful series 
six popular lectures at Headquarters, the audiences growing 
with each lecture, till the large Hall was crowded. The 
series was issued afterwards under the title Popular Lecture 
on Theosophy. 

From Calcutta, Mrs. Besant wrote: 


An unexpected pleasure fell to my lot on March 1%th, 
while passing through Calcutta, I had occasion to vist 
Government House, and was told by Col. Pinley, the Private 
Secretary to His Excellency, that he had to attend the Durbar, 
at which the recently discovered relics of the Lord Buddk: 
were to be handed over by His Excellency to the represents 
tives of Burma, who will guard them with reverent aad 
fitting care. Colonel Pinley was good enough to take me with 
him to this historic ceremony; and after a courteous greeting 
from Her Excellency, Lady Minto, a place was assigned te 
me. The proceedings were brief but stately. After the 
Burmese envoys had been presented, the fortunate discoverer, 
Mr. Marshall, the Head of the Archseological Department, 
read a statement as to the history of the precious relic. The 
Viceroy made a short speech, saying that he felt this relic 
should not go outside the Empire, and that Mandalay, the 
capital of Burma, a Buddhist country, seemed to he a fitting 
place for its guardianship. He then stepped down and, lifting 
a large golden platter which bore a golden casket, he 
presented it to the Burmese envoys. To the ordinary eye, it 
was merely a brilliant gathering—high officials of State, the 
Representative of earth’s mightiest Empire, the Envoys oi 
an ancient land, the committal of a relic of the Founder ofa 
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get Religion to his modern followers, a number of gaily 
itessed ladies and gold-laced officers. But to the inner eye, 
it was the vision of a perfect life, a humanity flowering into 
ie splendor of a “ Divine Man,” the tenderness of an all- 
embracing compassion, of an utter renunciation. Wave after 
wave of wondrous magnetism swept through the room, and 
dl faded before the deathless radiance of a Life that once 
wre this dead fragment, which still rayed out the exquisite 
wes of its Owner’s aura. A scene never to be forgotten, a 
tament of heaven flung down into earth. And the actors 
tlerein all-unconscious of the Presences in their midst! It 
ws over; one tumbled back to earth, to friendly greetings 
tum one and another. 

I was glad to meet Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the High Court of Calcutta, whose name is 
x often mentioned with Jove and gratitude by Indians, as a 
man whose flawless impartiality and utter absence of race- 
gejudice is one of the assets of the British Empire in India. 
lhad the honor of a short talk with His Excellency the 
Viceroy, urbane and gracious as ever; as cool and far-judging 
tbrain and as warm and strong a heart as Providence gives 
it the rulers in great Empires, when their sway is to be 
wure. Why does not England take advantage of such a son, 
and leave him here to finish the work so splendidly begun ? 

In May, Mrs. Besant writes: 

I have been visiting a few towns accompanied by Babu 
Bhagavan Das, with a view to strengthening the educational 
mvement fostered by the T.S. in India. At Allahabad, 
Pendit Moti Lal Nehru, a well-known Kashmiri gentleman, 
¢nerously assumed the responsibility of raising a necessary 
additional] Rs. 2,400 for the current year, and is forming a 
tommittee of Kashmiris in the United Provinces to raise 
further funds for the Shri Pratap Hindi College in Srinagar, 
Kashmir. At Gwalior, H. H. the Maharaja Scindhia, a very 
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capable and energetic ruler, became a patron of the Cental 
Hindi College, as did his mother, the Dowager Maharani. He 
also gave a definite promise of financial aid; and as H. H. ha 
just given Rs. 100,000 to Aligarh College and another 
Rs. 100,000 to Sir John Hewitt for Allahabad University, we 
may reasonably hope that he will do no less for bisce 
religionists in the Central Hindi College. H.H. the Maharap 
of Bikanir has also become a patron of the College, and has 
given me a cordial invitation to visit his state. From Gwalior, 
after four Theosophical lectures, we went on to Alwar, wher 
the young Maharaja is devoting himself to the duties of bis 
high office with great diligence and capacity. He is arrang. 
ing a scheme for primary education in his State, and H. Hd 
Gwalior is also devoting much time and thought to the 
elaboration of a scheme which shall leave no child in his State 
uneducated. This spreading interest in education among 
Indian Chiefs is of fairest augury for the future. 

Besides “The Watch-Tower,” Mrs. Besant wrote for TH 
THEOSOPHIST articles on “ The Protection of Animals and Educatio 
in the Light of Theosophy,” “ Liberation or Salvation,” together with 


short chapters on “Elementary Theosophy ” which were afterward 
published under the title, The Riddle of Life. 


{To be continued) 


THE THEOSOPHIST, 1879—1929 


THE next, the September, number of THE THEOSOPHIST, 
closes the 50th year of its existence. 

The October number, celebrating the GOLDEN JUBILEE, 
will be specially interesting. We hope to have “ golden” 
contributions from the Editor, from Bishop Leadbeater, 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa and from others. 


THERE IS A GOD 


By Ray W. HARDEN 


pean the religious revolution is gaining ground 
in its onslaught against tradition. The camp of the 
zihful is further menaced by that system of espionage, 
werstition, which has been active under most respect- 
ite disguises. 

The traditional Church, with its many denominations, 
i especially open to attack because of a disunity which 
abusts its energy in petty differences. Even in the stress 
diite against the invasion of atheism, the creedists cling 
saciously to their respective versions of God, Heaven, Hell, 
ith, Death, etc. 

And strangely enough, when a “believer” attempts to 
ly science and reason to his orthodox faith, he is often 
to reverse his attitude. Somewhat in despair it would 
wm, he flies to the easy solution: “ There is no God.” 

This is the laziest, most irrational conclusion to which 
è human mind can come—if it stops there. If it adds, 
‘wh as we have been taught to believe in,” the statement 
tomes full of promise. There is indeed, no such impossible 
tod as that. 

This leaves us with a clean slate. We have wiped out 
w fantastic picture of a non-existent God. The slate itself 
sthe religion which held before our eyes the idol. Instead 
dstupidly staring at the now blank slate and concluding that 
wause we have no PICTURE of God, therefore there is none, 
kus move the slate gently to one side and look at the 
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reality with new eyes—inclined to blink at first, but ati | 
will, with determined usage, adjust themselves to the higher 
rate of illumination from the brilliant vistas of actuality 
which lie behind the slate. 

Let us not hurry to make definitions of God—nor hury 
to adopt the hurriedly conceived definitions of even wist 
heads than ours. 

“God is Light—God is Love—God is Truth—God i 
Force—God is One—God is All.” 

Thus they chant, using meaningless phrases that soum ' 
smart and pungent and “ high-brow ”. 

Let us not attempt these flights, but start from wher | 
we are. Let us be severely exacting and take nothing atal 
for granted. Let us hold our emotions in abeyance an 
refrain from declaring a thing to be true simply because i 
is “so perfectly wonderful”. 

God, then, trom this wholly practical standpoint, is: 
word in the English language, consisting of three letters. 
What is its meaning? Let us look away from tk 

| popularized definition of God as an omnipresent Entily, 
because reason will immediately tell us that a thing whic 

is actually EVERYWHERE, must of necessity be NOWHERE 

ae in particular. And we are trying to locate—not dé 
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locate—God. 

Let us furthermore fortify ourselves with a ceria 
resignation to the fact that after we have in our menid 
search for God, found Him, it is not to be final. The mints 
we are using are not themselves infinite. The best we cas 
hope to do is scientifically to deduce to the extent of out 
powers of comprehension. Thus, when we find that we ca 
go no farther, we will necessarily stop, and at that poin, 
whatever is there in the way of a conscious, creative Being 
we shall call “ God,” resting content to push our vision on 
higher concepts after we have attained additional powers. 
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God, then, for us, is going to be the highest Individual of 
sun we can mentally conceive as existing, thinking, plan- 
ing, acting in nature; inclusive of flesh, but not limited to it. Z 


We shall be in the position of a laborer who is trying to 3 
iare out who his “ Boss” is. He has a foreman over him : ; 
jad his kind, but he observes that this foreman too, is bossed ' 


|--y a superintendent. The superintendent cannot be the 
‘yreme Boss because the superintendent is bossed by the 
muger. And above the manager is the president of the 
hard of Directors. 

Here he stops, because he does not know, and cannot find 
at who dictates to the president. He decides therefore, that 
ie president is “Boss ”. 

That is what we propose to do in our search for God 
vibin this maze of Life with which we are definitely—-and 
litally—involyed. It will be useful information for us, as it 
shr the laborer, In times of trouble, he knows to whom he 
wt appeal for consideration of his claims. Not to the “ spirit 
dthe enterprise,” or the “morale of the workers,” or any 
wh indefinite thing, but to Mr. J. Huntington Howard, 
resident, whose voice is obeyed by everybody concerned. 

It would be folly for the laborer to become atheistic about 
4 and conclude that President Howard does not exist, simply 
wause he is not there, visible in the ditch where the laborer 
3 digging. Let the laborer indulge in more “freedom” than 
sgod for the company’s interests, and President Howard 
wll eventually hear about it, and there will be hell to pay— 
yt profanely, but actually as a statement of unescapable 
adebtedness. 

In our attempt to locate our own “ Big Boss,” there is 
me great difficulty. As members of Earth’s Humanity, we 
a unusually stupid laborers, because of the trouble we have 
bunderstand the system in which we are working. We are 
wmparable to the worker who looks only into the ditch, 
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fascinated by what he unearths in the muck and mire, ni 
not even cognizant of the foreman, much less of the presiden j 
of the company. 

Our hope, always, is that we may arouse those who at 
over-intent upon the ditch of materiality—hoping they wi: 
take the first steps toward realisation of their invisible, bu 
equally real surroundings. 

If we are to find “ God,” it is plain that we must lok 
for him in LIFE, for that is His business. Man also isin 
LIFE, but evidently to a far lesser degree. By way of getting 
our bearings—where, in LIFE, is man? 

Take yourself as an example. You will observe tha 
there are men living about you who are just a little lower i | 
understanding, than yourself; others very much lower, anl 
some whose intellect is only slightly above the animal 
“all fours ”. | 

Following this downward, we find that the animals tw 
are graded. Some species are very clever; others less: 
In fact there are all degrees of dwindling sensibilities, until! 
we come to the dumb, immovable “ sea-peaches,” fixed to the . 
rocks by means of actual roots, and but a fraction higher in 
the scheme than wholly vegetable forms of life. 

Studying vegetation, we discover some showing forb 
teal wisdom—abilities to take advantage of such opportunities 
and protections as lie about them. Then come the less ambiti- 
ous growths; less and still less, until the lowest forms 
represent little more than a growing mineral substance. The 
mineral kingdom shows us, at its heights pure gold, the 
diamond, and other gems of admirable and superior qualities. 
Of less vibrant life are the crystals and base metals, down t 
gross formations, crude and elementary. The very elements. 
too, fall into gradations, familiar to the trained chemist. 

In reviewing all this, we are taking the backward look, 
to locate ourselves, for man has climbed this path, to his preseri 
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ystion. Not that other previous entities have done it, but 
jierally WE, expressing through vehicle after vehicle, remain- 
ig in each until the next has been earned by compliance with 
de law of evolution, which is God’s method of cultivation. 

Does this place us? Not quite. We must look upward 
w, for the stream goes on. About us, in that direction are 
operior intellects; above them still greater men, in an 
aending scale of wisdom and capacity, until we reach the 
mster artists of brush and pen and tool. Then profound 
philosophers, whose most simplified expressions cause us 
mental exertion to comprehend. 

We have now compassed the limits of our visible field, 
ma the lowest of the elements to the highest of human. 
Wecan see no higher, but does this mean that the procession 
sops? How infallible zs human vision ? 

What subtitute can we use for sight and contact? There 
sone, and in many every-day investigations it is considered 
rliable. Itis deduction. By this means a thing shown to be 
plowing a given course is known to continue following it, 
yond the range of vision. This is particularly certain 
where the nature of the resistence it must overcome, is seen 
w grow less with each advancement. You observe a river 
ibwing ever from a higher level to a lower one. You do 
wt need to trace it to the mountain heights to know quite 
well that it comes from there. You can be absolutely 
certain that it did not originate in one of the lower valleys. 

It is in this way that we can know that above the highest 
o human minds, there are super-human ones. Evolution 
does not merely come up to man and stop. Evolution conti- 
mes. Man becomes more than man. The word for this 
is “Divine”. 

These people of Divinity, then—Master Humans, must 
have in their charge, various works and accomplishments, 
the normal principle of all existence, the equivalent of 
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professions, trades and offices, practically inconceivable to u, 
of course, as our own workaday world is inconceivable 
to starfish. 

Thus Theosophists are verified in their teaching of a 
spiritual Hierarchy. These Masters, members of that 
Hierarchy most nearly in touch with us, will obviously have 
beyond Them, those greatly advanced Beings—7heir Teachers. 

To many mortals, so exalted a One would suffice x 
“God”. Indeed the “Jehovah” of the Scriptures was 
evidently such. But we press on still farther. 

At the head of the Hierarchy must stand One supreme 
Ruler of the planet. Other planets would have at the head d 
their humanities, similar Ones. Together they form a group, 
or company of World Rulers—“ Planetary Logoi” they are 
called, and above them the mighty Solar Logos. 

This is far enough to ask the human mind to reach, Let 
us stop. Here, in our analogy, is what the laborer in bi 
minor reflection of the principle, calls the “ Big Boss”. This 
Logos is President, let us say, of the Solar System, 
Incorporated. 

Of course we will not see Him, here where we dig in ow 
physical world ditch ; and we are not permitted, as the laborer 
is not, to plod with our muddied boots, into the President's 
office. But He knows we are here—every laborer is 
important and necessary in His age-long plan. Every laborer 
can advance to higher duties by completing well the one 
he has in hand. 

This is no mystical, unexplainable God. It is a God whe 
has Himself evolved to Godhood over eons of time; count- 
lessly repeated, age-upon-age evolution. You must yoursell, 
in the process of such time as that, reach this Goal. 

On beyond even this high state, must lie yet other 
attainments. They do not concern us. We have reached our 
limit. To us, the “ President” of the Solar System is “God”. 


Seer 
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By G. E. SUTCLIFFE 
a previous article on “A Study in Occult History,” + a 
reference was made to the new forces, mental and moral, 
tut are affecting the scientific world, and which have come 
it) operation simultaneously with the Coming of the 
World Teacher. 

Since the Second Aspect of the Divine Trinity operates 
ough every atom of which the earth is composed, the 
decent of the embodiment of the Second Aspect may well be 
apected to exhibit itself by a marked effect on world-psycho- 
hgy and contemporary thought. 

The Rev. Oscar Kéllerstr6m foreshadows this in an 
tidress delivered in 1925,° where he tells us that He will 
tow Himself in many other ways in addition to that through 
ùe chosen vehicle. Amongst these he enumerates the 
itluencing of organisations and leaders of thought in the 
worlds of Science and Art. 

The fact recorded in “ A Study in Occult History,”? that 
weording to Professor Eddington “religion first became 
pssible for a reasonable scientific man about the year 1927,” 
i a remarkable confirmation of this expected effect on world- 
wychology of the Coming of the Teacher. It is possible, 
perhaps probable, that the greatest effects will be produced 

! Tug THEOSOPHIST, May and June, 1929. 


+The Herald of the Star, October 1925, p, 379. 
i Tae THROSOPHIST, p. 268 
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silently upon the minds of men, and that relatively the ditet 
contemporary influences on the world may be small. : 

A history of Science during the years 1925-29 would 
probably record these years as the most revolutionary in the 
period of modern scientific thought. l 

By 1925, “ Bohr’s model of the atom had definitely 
broken down ”.! In the same year, Dr. Whitehead delivered 
the Lowell Lectures, which appeared in volume form the 
following year. He there introduces a new principle i > 
physical phenomena, which as far as the West is concerned 
is quite revolutionary, and which the West has by no means 
as yet assimilated, or even understood. It would appear, 
however, that the idea is far from new in the sciences of the 
East. It amounts practically to the teaching that the material 
universe does not exist continuously or, to use the technical 
scientific term, the material universe is not a continuum. But 
modern physical theories are based on the assumption that 
matter is a continuum, in Time. 

Perhaps the best method of grasping the concept of 
Dr. Whitehead will be to picture to ourselves the process 
described in the following extract from Occult Chemistry? 


It must be noted that a physical atom cannot be directly broke 
up into astral atoms. If the unit of force which whirls these millions 
of dots into the complicated shape of a physical atom be pressed back 
by an effort of will over the threshold of the astral plane, the atom 
disappears instantly. 


Now, if we imagine the Logos operating on the atoms ot 
the seven planes in this way, and doing this millions of times 
per second, we obtain the concept put forward by Dr. White 
head. The Logos says “I am this,” and the atoms appear; 
the Logos says “I am not this,” and the atoms disappear. 
If this process were repeated millions of times per second we 
should have a universe of matter that would appear continuous, 


1 The Nature of the Physical World, Eddington, p. 204. 
1 Appendix, p- iv. 
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dbough it was not so, but on the other hand, was being fre- 
gently reiterated, and was never the same matter from 
nant to instant. Now, this is exactly the kind of universe 
wcribed in the writings of Bhagavan Das and in the Pranava 
la, Dr, Whitehead’s theory is its western form; what we 
ward as material particles are in reality phases of cyclic 
anges, and the mistake of taking these for concrete 
wttcles or atoms and electrons he terms the “ Fallacy of 
Usplaced Concreteness *’.? 

He describes his new concept as follows ;? 


The organic theory of nature gives two sorts of vibrations, 
thich radically differ from each other. There is vibratory locomotion, 
at there is vibratory organic deformation; and the conditions 
the two types of changes are of a different character. In other 
mds, there is vibratory locomotion of a given pattern as a whole,. 
at there is a vibratory change of pattern. A tune is an example of 
ah a pattern. Thus the endurance of the pattern now means the 
witeration of its succession of contrasts. 


Dr. Whitehead gives as a concrete illustration of his 
‘wry, its application to the electron : 


One of the most hopeful lines of explanation is to assume that 
aelectron does not continuously traverse its path in space. The 
ilemative notion as to its mode of existence is that it appears at a 
sies of discrete positions in space, which it occupies for successive 
tuations of time. It is as though an automobile moving at the 
mage rate of thirty miles an hour along a road did not traverse the 
md continuously, but appeared successively at the successive 
alestones, remaining for two minutes at each milestone.’ 


This principle of Dr. Whitehead has arisen from the 
‘served phenomena in connection with an electron, which 
ies not answer to the dynamics of a continually existing 
mtity. It is as if the electron was in each successive light- 
wave, but only at a particular phase of the wave; between 
accessive phases the electron has vanished into some higher 
jane to return again at the same phase of the next wave. 
Thus a light-wave is not a vibration in space as far as the 

Science and the Modera World, p, 64. 


1 jid., p. 164. 
+ idid., p. 45. 
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electron is concerned, but a decomposition through the plang 
of the system, and a returning recomposition. lt is; 
successive disintegration and reintegration of the matter ota 
plane, and as such cannot be treated mathematically asa 
continuously existing particle. 

‘We may regard this: remarkable theory which agres 
closely with the observed facts, as an instance of the influences 
that are being exerted on the psychology of the westen 
scientific mind, to prepare it for the reception of the nex 
truths the World-Teacher has come to establish, 

But this is by no means a solitary case, for about the 
same time there arose a new form of mathematics known a 
“ Wave-Mechanics ” or “ Quantum-mechanies,” which a 
present seem to be superceding all other forms of physica 
researches in problems connected with the atom and radiation, 
This has been developed since 1925, by Heisenberg, de 
Broglie, Dirac, Schrödinger, and others. 

In the same important year 1925, Heisenberg put forward 
a new theory of quantum-mechanics which has had far-reach- 
ing consequences, and seems to point the way to a complete 
solution of the problem from the mathematical point of view. 
One of the fundamental ideas employed by Heisenberg is that 
only such things as are directly open to observation should 
enter into the mathematical formulation.’ 

This restriction of Heisenberg effectively excludes all 
theories of the atom, such as electronic orbits as contained in 
Bohr’s theory, and the success achieved suggests that all such 
atomic theories will need extensive revision. 

One consequence of Schrédinger’s researches is of the 
greatest interest to Theosophists, for it implies the existence 
of what are termed sub-ethers, which oscillate a million times 
as fast as visible light, and it requires only a small stretch of 


' The Quantum, Allen, p. 224. 
* The Nature of the Physical World, Eddington, p. 211. 
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æ imagination to identify these finer sub-ethers with the 
anl, mental, and buddhic planes of the Theosophist. 

It cannot be accentuated too strongly that this remarkable 
sult does not depend upon any assumptions. The facts of 
jervation are merely inserted in Schrédinger’s mathematical 
all, and it forthwith grinds out for us the equivalents of the 
after planes of our system. Later researches only serve to 
mim the truth of Dr. Whitehead’s theory of cyclic 
naslormations. 

One of our greatest authorities on X-rays, Arthur 
i Compton, Professor of Physics at the University of Chicago,’ 
tows that there is now no real distinction between particles, 
watoms and waves. Electrons which are known to be 
aicles produce the same effect in diffraction experiments as 
iays, which are known to be waves. He concludes his 
nide with the following revolutionary deductions: 


Pres wee ee 


__ The fact remains that the evidence before us seems to demand 
zi light and other forms of radiations consist both of waves and of 
aticles, If then, light, which has long been known as waves is now 
wd to consist of particles, may it not be that such things as atoms 
wl electrons which have long been known as particles, may have the 
tancteristics of waves? Thus reasoned the French physicist, de 
glie. He went so far as to calculate what the wave-length of an 
‘tron should be when moving at a certain speed. The calculation 
stiated that the wave-length of an electron at moderate speed is 
iut the same as the wave-length of an X-ray. 


De Broglie’s suggestion was accordingly tested, with the 
asult that: 


we now have precisely the same kind of evidence for believing 
athe wave characteristics of electrons that we have for believing in 
wave characteristics of X-rays. 


Our paradox of waves and particles is thus not confined to the 
wure of light, but applies to electrons as well. Atoms and molecules 
ienow also being treated as complex bundles of waves. Light which i 
z have long thought of as waves has the properties of particles ; and : 
trons which Figures 7 and 8 show so clearly as particles, have 
Xe properties of waves. 


‘The Scientific American for March, 1829, p. 238. 
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This confirms the statement in The Secret Doctrine} tha . 
“atoms are called vibrations ”. | 

Professor Arthur H. Compton points out that:? 

If X-rays consist of particles, so also must light and heat ay, 
for they are all the same kind of thing. | 

This is a remarkable confirmation of the teachings ¢ 
The Secret Doctrine and Isis Unveiled. In The Secret Doctrin | 
we are told that light and heat are the ghost or shadowd ı 
matter in motion, which is a poetical way of expressing the 
above, and /szs Unveiled’ describes how matter is created fror | 
light. This is treated in detail in Studies in Occult Chemistry 
and Physics, to which the reader may be referred | 
It is one of the most significant confirmations of the teaching 
of Theosophy. 

A further point of great theoretical importance whith 
has arisen out of the new wave-mechanics is that a light | 
ray or other electro-magnetic wave contains a core, the | 
velocity of which is greater than the outer portion dl 
the light-wave.® It is in this core of the light-ray that the 
energy is concentrated.” This velocity of the core is inte , 
preted by some as the velocity of the magnetic line, and itis | 
suggested that the core of an atom is a revolving sphered 
positive electricity,with® a magnetic field in its vicinity. 

The magnetic core of the light-ray, and the positive and 
magnetic core of the atom would thus seem to be intimately 
related. Although the mathematical equations give the 
relative velocities of the core, and the outer portions of the 

1 Vol. 1, p. 694. 

2 The Scientific American, p. 233, 

* Vol. l, p. 561. 

* Ibid., pe 258. 

4 Sections 191-2. 

* Wave Mechanics, de Broglie and Brillouin, p. 115. 
7 The Quantum, H. Stanley Allen, p. 191. 


® Ibid., p. 126. 
Ibid., p, 222. 
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i@tray, they do not seem to indicate whether the velocities 
| zein the same or in opposite directions. 

lt is here that the investigations of our own scientific 
pup perform a useful function, for one of the earliest 
wults of our researches was the discovery of this core of 
te light-ray, and the velocity of the core was opposite in 
jection to the velocity of the outer wall. This core we 
emed the “ Atmic Shaft,” as the force is from the Atmic 
tune, and an account of it will be found in Studies zn Occult 
fhemstry and Physics.’ This core ts directly connected with 
ie thickened whorls of the atom, and provides the energy of 
eatom. It is said that: 


Most of our theosophical information . . . has come to us 
y way of clairvoyance. There is a mass of investigation waiting to 
wdone by clairvoyance. In occult chemistry, for example, we have 
mined the elements and some compounds, but there is a vast 
wrk to be done in that field by someone who has the faculty of 
thenie Vision and magnification. * 


The continuation of clairvoyant investigation, as above 
suggested, was taken up by this group near the close of the 
jar 1926, and seems to have been in some way or other 
quided along lines of research which would coincide and 

| illustrate the lines of research taken up by the scientific 
world in general. One of the aims of these articles is to a 
pint out how the whole of world-psychology, in its scientific 
épartments, has been mysteriously operated upon since the 
Coming of the World-Teacher, and this shows itself quite as 
dearly in the researches of this group, as in the scientific 
soups of the outer world. The following which was dictated 
bus during our research meeting of December Tth, 1928, may 
prhaps throw light on the nature of the influences which are 
simulating and guiding scientific thought at the present time: 


The Earth is for the time being the arena of developments of 
feat importance to the Solar System asa whole. The unfolding of 
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of life and consciousness, the evolution of form, and the developmen 
of natural forces, together with the mechanism of their manifestation, 
all proceed side by side, and for the most part at the same speed 
There are periods, however, when one aspect or another receive 
more attention from the governing Powers, and appears to outstrip 
its parallel processes, from an evolutionary point of view. Car 
sciousness, and therefore intellect, is just now receiving m 
enormous stimulus, and is moving ahead. Knowledge is the red 
keynote of the present age, upon the planet Earth. The pursuitad 
knowledge and its application will continue to dominate humi 
intellect and activity until the end of the present era; then th 
Second Aspect of Love and Wisdom will gradually replace it, tobe 
followed in its turn by the development of the Will, by which the 
forces and powers which Knowledge and Wisdom have discovered, 
will be controlled. 


The phases or stages are foreshadowed in minor cycles ioy 
before they appear as part of the general scheme of development. À 
work of importance for the future will be to bring the Wisdom aspec 
of development to the pursuit of knowledge, and thus alone will be 
safely guided the normal humanity of to-day in its pursuit of know 
ledge for knowledge’s sake, and power for power’s sake. 


It is important to remember and to state that evolution an 
progression are not limited to life and consciousness and form, hut 
that the whole mechanism of the Solar System, together with the 
forces of which it is an expression, is evolving towards a standard of 
perfection, and therefore, changes era by era, and under special stimuli 
at important epochs may change in one decade. These changes affect 
the Earth’s relationship to the Sun, and to each of the planets, m 
varying degrees according to the nearness of their magnetic relatia- 
ship. One factor of this relationship, as you will have discovered, is 
membership of the same Chain; others are governed by numerical 
considerations as far as the force aspect is concerned. 


Develop this theme in your later studies ; its importance will 
be more fully realised as your work progresses. In the meantime, 
examine the planets in turn, and plan out, if possible, their relatio. 
ship to the Sun and each other; then you may turn your attention te 
relationships outside the Solar System with profit, using the Ancient 
Wisdom as the Key. Remember also the advice to study Light. 


The first sentence of the above quotation, and ihe 
underlined portion near the end, confirms the conclusions 
arrived at from a survey of scientific progress since 1925, that 
a special stimulus is now being given to scientific thought, 
with a view to bring it into accord with the real knowledge oi 
the Hierarchy. There is a feature about the present period 
which it might be well to draw attention to here. It is well 
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! iwn that the Adepts of the White Lodge do not impose 


tir wills upon humanity, though 


that is a proceeding resorted to by the “Brothers of the 
dow” . . . and as an isolated exception—by the highest 
Ynetary Spirits. Those, who can no longer err. But these appear 
a facth but at the origin of every new human kind; at the junction 
Land close of, thetwo ends of the great cycle . . . When our 
reat Buddha—the patron of all the adepts, the reformer and the 
adier of the occult system, reached first Nirvana on earth, He 
wane a “Planetary Spirit,” i.e., His spirit could at one and the 
aw time rove the interstellar spaces in full consciousness, and 
aline at will on earth in his original and individual body.’ 


Now one account by J. Krishnamurti, of how he became 
wited with the Beloved, identifies the Beloved with the Lord 
idha? This suggests that the physical plane activities of the 
Horld Teacher may be small as compared with the great psycho- 
wical upheaval that is now taking place in the thought-world 
y Planetary Spirits, through and in co-operation with Him. 

Such a psychological revolution would naturally show itself 
nall departments of thought, social, political, scientific and reli- 
$us, and this is evident to all who watch the course of events. 
hitit may be expected to be most marked in those departments 
thought which most effectively govern human activities. 

Now, during the last century or more, religious thought 
ts been more or less verbal and superficial]. It has not been 
slated into action. This is not the case with scientific 

| ‘tought. Scientific knowledge has been treated as real, and 
i uecesstully acted on. It has guided our great industries, 
wich govern a large portion of human activity. It has, 
terefore, a real grip upon human conduct, in a sense that 
sanot be applied to either religion or politics. Therefore, it 
sreasonable to suppose that psychological forces, intended to 
tive a permanent effect upon human evolution in the coming 
gce, would show themselves as definite changes of scientific 
psychology, such as have exhibited themselves since 1925. 


(To be continued) 


t Fhe Mahatma Letters to A.P, Sinnett, pp. 48 and 43, 
| ‘The Pool of Wisdom, etc., p. 44. 


KARMA AND RE-BIRTH RE-VIEWED 
By P, NARASIMHAM 


Kk and re-birth are generally taken as representing 
the two important aspects of human evolution whick 

we ordinarily interpret as forming the groundwork of personal 

responsibility. But if we strive to understand their deeper 

significance we shall find that they reveal the secret of the 

present scheme of evolution as one in which personil 

responsibility is only a delusion, that we are being developed 
; en masse, and that in all probability the future of evolution 
might work out in quite another way where individuality has 
i place and function. Primarily karma, instead of meaning 
individual action determining individual destiny, is merely 
a word to represent cosmic evolution itself. There is only 
One Doer and He is the Lord Himself of the Universi. 
We, even as human entities, have not yet become independent 
lives able to act on our own account; much less have we 
started our own evolution from a “ beginning.” Re-birth, to, 
is a term which represents the process of changing forms, 
necessitated by the absence of the principle of continuity in 
the present constitution of the world-process, until a perfect 
type is attained; and it goes on as the necessary implication 
of karma, being itself a temporary phase of karmic activity 


in the course of its progress for its destined fulfilment. 
3 It means not only that all thatis “worthy” in any man’s life belongs toal 
humanity, but even the * evil ” done by any one is ours, and we should strive to evolve 


it into the “ good *—when the true seer becomes one with the One Purusha, himeelfa 
mahd-purusha, the full-experienced man. 
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We cannot start with the illogical view of a beginningless 
pess of evolution and block ourselves within the bounds of 
a eternally vicious circle of meaningless cycles—unless 
xe disregard, all categories of intelligibility! Any intelligent 
xion must have a beginning as well as an end or fruition. 
The starting of the cosmic process is the beginning of karma, 
wd as it took place przor to time and is therefore timeless, 
itis called 42-a@dz. Time and space are effects or results of 
he original psychological (or subjective) creative act, and 
hence are not primary conceptions in any way (in spite of our 
danced modern scientists to the contrary), matter itself or 
“herself” being but “spirit” so existing in time and space. 
t will thus be plain that we cannot ask of the ‘‘cause”’ of the 
tative impulse as though it existed zm time or space; for, 
itcaused, it ceases to be creative or spontaneous. Causation is 
atelation after creation, like space and time. Adi is not itself 
tther many or one of the many, but the creative cause of the 
many;—and we are not yet connected back with “ It,” but 
waiting to be so established as the one consummation of the 
esent process of evolution. The Samskrt root S;7 means 
dso “to abandon,” and hence our humanity is called the 
Great Orphan! 

Karma only represents the Modus Operandi of the 
evolutionary process thus started and “ abandoned,” and being 
what it is, is neither good nor bad in any conventional sense. 
k does not represent therefore what we did before as a result 
at which we are now what we are, suffering pains and enjoying 
pleasures ; but a process of learning by or gaining experiences, 
t become * knowledged” from an original state of “un- 
knwledgedness”’. There is therefore no sequence warranting 
; the common view regarding allotments of pains and pleasures.’ 

‘This view does not mean that one could with “ philosophic impunity " do what 
one pleases, irrespective of the effect on other lives. Far from it. A true knower 


singly can do no wrong. He is above good and evil, Failure to realise this aspect 
aang our being thrown into the melting pot of mortal existence over and over again! 
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It is as though each of us carried a bundle of “ causes” for 
diverse experiences, and which getting unloosened, we gain 
progressively knowledge. It is therefore quite consistent with 
the original idea of evolution that no knowledge of previous 
individual experiences is necessary in a subsequent one, since 
there is no question of a so-called moral justification ; and the 
a life of wretchedness or wickedness is quite possible alter 
one of property or saintliness—since none of these pairsis 
ours. There is thus no wrong done by any Providence ila 
“good” soul is in a wretched condition—it is even just pos 
sible that only such a soul can bear to have such experiences! 
Nor can ‘any useful purpose be served by an act like suicide 
to avoid pain or evil, to “ cheat karma,” or to “ deceive God”. 
We can become ourselves only after diverse experiences and 
not before, until which time we must consider ourselves a 
enjoying a cosmic protection like that of the growing embryo, 
in the womb of Nature, our universal Mother. There is 
therefore neither injuring nor being injured in any ultimate 
sense; nor will it be a possibility in a hereafter when we shall 
have become ourselves, since then there can be no such 
motive operative. 

Karma is thus not a self-progressing causal series at al. 
We have pains and pleasures in our experiences not as 
awards but as having the ordinary psychological significance 
of indicating where we have erred, what further we bave 
to learn, and how to become efficient and attain fulness of 
being. Nor need we suppose that a long interval of time's 
required to make up the continuity of experiences in the 
form of a hell or heaven between any two successive births. 
Just as there is no duplication of punishments and rewards 
both “here” and “hereafter,” so also there are no two 
existences, a physical and a super-physical. All that we 
learn is here, on the earth, in physical bodies. We leam as 
we experience. Hell and Heaven are only earth-conditions 
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„bere alone is the full meaning of existence. Hereafter 
oust be only a future state ‘on earth. A higher plane is only 
a abstraction, an incomplete existence. 

In the light of the above view of karma, re-birth obtains a 
new significance. It is only a substitute-form of continuity, 
lected by the destruction of the old form as having served 
is purpose, and taking on a new form for the completion of 
waning through experience, It is almost like the process of 
winement through successive calcinations. This method 
nturally should exist until continuity is established as a fact 
a the world. Re-births must therefore continue until the 
sret of existence is mastered, until the completion and 
ullment of the first half or the mortal part of evolution.’ 
The meaning of Moksha, or Emancipation, will be fully under- 
dod only at that moment of the Great Union (symbolised in 
te form of the Lord as “ female” on the left and “ male” 
a the right) like unto the new born babe’s first breath of life 
ito “existence”. The existing karmic type of evolution is 
therefore external determination, indicative of dependence 
while its fulfilment means true individuality, freedom and 
ndependence. We have two good Samskrt words to clearly 
mark this distinction, Karma and Dharma. Dharma is 
the end and fulfilment of karma; it is real self-posses- 
son. At present by birth we enter into a body that is 
lormed by quite external agencies as determined by a long 
turse of evolution, and learn through such a vehicle the 
lessons of being and existence. We are in no metaphysical 
sense responsible for such a body or its evolution. We have 
mt yet become, to doit. It is meaningless therefore to feel 
any egotism about “ our” psycho-physical mechanism which, 
a though to teach us un-attachment, sometimes mercilessly 
gusts us out without any warning—-a very “ ungrateful ” act 
inthe light of the great solicitude, that we show to our own 


CE. Avidyaya mrityum thirthua, Vidyaya amritam asnuté. 
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bodies even at the expense of others’ interests ! To avoid such 
catastrophes we must remember that it is only our trainisg 
ground. Egotism is the aya of identifying oneself with one’s 
body, physical or the more abstract super-physical, and ! 
against which Sankara warns us. The body is only ou 
temporary, leased-out ground, “ Kshetra,” and there is the 
lesson of Life to be learnt therein. The destiny in store fe: 
us through the karmic process of births and deaths musi te 
to make ourselves our own “ body,” to build the templei 
ourselves, when death shall be conquered and there ism 
being born again. That alone is Existence, Sat, where we 
have become ourselves, attained Brahma-hood. {There isn 
un-becoming ourselves possible anywhere as some have 
fancied.) The whole world now is apparently eager, looking 
for the birth of such a Brahmana. When and where will He 
come ? Not until then can it be said that there has beens 
Mukta in the world, or Mukti for humanity, when the Grea 
Orphan will see his Great Parent. It is the “ birth” of such 
a one on earth that is described in The Secret Doctrine as the 
descent of the Aumdaras trom Venus (the mysterious planet ¢ 
the seed of Life), about the mid-period of human evolution- 
but, as a past event. The truth is that it refers to the Grea 
Future—it may be near future—when the Kingdom d 
Heaven will be established on earth, and the Adz-anupédahe 
aimic unity will be established in the “ physical” man, an 
the “theory” of universal brotherhood of the Buddhic level 
will become a fact realised on earth. 
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ECHOES FROM THE PAST 
“H. P. BLAVATSKY ON PRECIPITATION ”! 


Part of this forms what is called “ STATEMENT BY H. P. B.” im 
fuly Teachings of the Masters. 1881-1883, by C. Jinardjadasa. Some of 
‘womitted portions are as follows: 


You and the Theosophists have come to the conclusion that 
nevery case where & message was found couched in words or 
stiments uzworthy of Mahatmas, it was produced either 
Wy elementais or my own falsification. Believing the latter, no 
west Man or woman ought for one moment to permit me, 
wh a Fraud, to remain longer in the Society. It is not a 
we of repentance and a promise that I shall do so no longer 
itat you need, but Z0 kick me out—if you really think so. 

You believe, you say, in the Masters; and at the same 
une you can credit the idea that They would permit or even 
mow of it, and still use m2! Why, if They are the exalted 
kings you suppose Them to be, how could They permit or 
dlerate for one moment such a deception and fraud? Ah, poor 
Theosophists, little vox do know the occult laws I see. And 
iere—(Solovyoff} and others are right. Before you volunteer 

to serve the Masters, you must learn Their philosophy; for 
dherwise you shall always sin grievously, though uncon- 
“icusly and involuntarily, against Them and those who serve 
Them, soud and body and spirit. 


‘From The Path, March, 1893. 
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Do you suppose for one moment that what you write me 
now l did not know for years? Do you think that any per 
even endowed with simple sagacity, let alone occult power, 
could ever fail to perceive each time suspicion when there wx 
one, especially when it generated in the minds of honet, 
sincere people, unaccustomed to and incapable of hypocrisy? 
it is just that which killed me, which tortured and broke my 
heart inch by inch for years; for I had to bear it in silence 
and had no right to explain things unless permitted by tte 
Masters, and They commanded me to remain sileni. 

To find myself day after day facing those I loved ani 
respected best between the two horns of a dilemma-—eitherh 
appear cruel, selfish, unfeeling, by refusing to satisfy the: 
hearts’ desire, or by consenting to it to run the chance {nire 
out of ten) that they shall immediately feel suspicions lurking 
in their minds, for the Master’s answers and notes (“the ret 
and blue spook-like messages,’ as . . . truly calls them) 
were sure in their eyes—again nine time out of ten—to bed 
that spook character. 

Why? Was it fraud? Certainly not. Was it written by 
and produced by elementals? Never. It was delivered and 
the pAystcal phenomena are produced by elementals used for 
i the purpose; but what have they, those senseless beings, to de 
i with the intelligent portions of the smallest and most foolish 

message? Simply this, ast 


permitted and told by Master to make you understand at last, yw 
and all the sincere, truly devoted Theosophists, as you sow, so you al 
reap, the personal and private questions and prayers, answers framed 
in the mind of those whom such mutters can yet interest, who 
minds are not yet entirely blank to such worldly terrestrial questions. 
answers by chelas and novices, often something reflected from my om: 
mind, for the Masters would not stoop for one moment to gives 
thought to individual, private matters relating but to one or even ten 
persons, their welfare, woes and blisses in this world of Maya,tv 


i The partion in small type is from Early Teachings of the Masters, 1881-1983, 
C. Jinaréjadisa—p. viii. See also footnote on same page. 


this morning before the receipt of your letter at 6 o'clock, [ was 
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wihing except questions of really universal importance. It is all you 
‘eosophists who have dragged down in your minds the ideals of our 
Yaters; you who have, unconsciously and with the best of intentions 
nd dull sincerity of good purpose, desecrated Them, by thinking for 
nemoment and believing that They would trouble Themselves with 
mr business matters, sons to be born, daughters to be married, 
sues to be built, etc., etc. And yet, all those of you who have 
‘waived such communications, being nearly all sincere (those who 
zr not have been dealt with according to other special laws} you had 
tright, knowing of the existence of Beings who you thought could 
sily help you, to seek help from Them, to address Them, once that a 
radtheist addresses his persona! God, desecrating, the Great Unknown 
i million of times above the Masters, by asking Him (or /t) to help 
yn with a good crop, to slay his emeny and send hima son or 
àghter; and, having such a right in the abstract sense, They 
mld not spurn you off, and refuse answering you if not Themselves, 
den by ordering a chela to satisfy the addresses to the best of his or 
‘er (the chela’s) ability. 


How many a time was I (no Mahatma) shocked and startled, 
iming with shame when shown notes written in Their (two) hand- 
miings {a form of writing adopted for ihe T.S. and used by chelas, 
aly never without Their Special permission or order to that effect) 
abibiting mistakes in science, grammar and thoughts, expressed in 
sch language that it perverted entirely the meaning originally intend- 
and sometimes expressions that, in Tibetan, Samskrt or any other 
Sutic language, had quite a different sense, as in one instance I will 
te, In answer to Mr. Sinnett’s letter referring tosome apparent 
mtradiction in /srs, the chela who was made to precipitate Mahatma 
L Hs reply put, “I had to exercise all my ingenuity to reconcile 
tetwo things”. Now the term ingenuity, used for meaning candour, 
amess, an obsolete word in this sense and never used now, but one 
waning this perfectly, as even I find in Webster, was misconstrued 
iy Massey, Hume, and I believe even Mr. Sinnett, to mean “ cunning,” 
“deverness,” “ acuteness,” to form a new combination so as to prove 
bere was no contradiction. Hence: "the Mahatma confesses most 
wblushingly to ingenuity, to using craft to reconcile things, like an 
uite tricky lawyer,” etc., etc. Now had / been commissioned to 
mte or precipitate the letter, I would have translated the Master’s 
tought by using the word *“ ingenuousness,” “openness of heart, 
mankness, fairness, freedom from reserve and dissimulation,” as 
Webster gives it, and opprobrium thrown on Mahatma K.H.’s 
haracter would have been avoided. It is not / who would have 
aed carbolie acid instead of carbonic acid, etc. It is very rarely that 
Mahatma K. H. dictated verbatim; and when He did, there remained 
te few sublime passages found in Mr. Sinnett’s letters from Him. 
The rest, He would say, write so and so, and the chela wrote, 
tien without knowing one word of English, as I am now made to 
mte Hebrew and Greek and Latin, etc. Therefore the only thing I 
un be reproached with—a reproach I am ever ready to bear though 
| have not deserved it, having been simply the obedient and 
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blind tool of our occult laws and regulations —is of having {1} us 
Master’s name when I thought my authority would go for nagi, 
when I sincerely believed acting agreeably to Master’s intentions, mi 
for the good of the cause; and (2) of having concealed that which the 
laws and regulations of my pledges did not permit me so far t 
reveal; {3} perhaps (again for the same reason} of having insisted 
that such and such a note was from Master written in His own hom. 
writing, all the time thinking .fesuitically, I confess: “Well, itis 
written by His order and in His handwritting, after all, why shalli 
go and explain to these, who do not, cannot, understand the fruh, 
and perhaps only make matters worse.” 


Two or three times, perhaps more, letters were precipitated in 
my presence, by chelas who could not speak English, and who tut 
ideas and expressions out of my head. The phenomera in truth ani 
solemn ‘reality were greater at those times than ever! Yet they oftm 
appeared the most suspicious, and I had to hold my tongue, tose 
suspicion creeping into the minds of those I loved best and respected, 
unable to justify myself or to say one word. What I suffered Master 
only knew! Think only (a case with Solovioff at Elberfeld) I sickis 
my bed; a letter of his, an old letter of his received in London and 
torn by me, rematerialised in my own sight, I looking at the thing; 
five or six times in the Russian language, in Mahatma K. H.'s kord- 
writing in blue, the words taken from my head, the letter old au 
crumbled travelling slowly alone {even I could not see the astnl 
hand of the chela performing the operation) across the bedroom, thea 
slipping into and among Solovioff's papers who was writing inthe 
little druwingroom, correcting my manuscripts; Olcott standig 
closely by him and having just handled the papers locking over then 
with Solovioff. The latter finding it, and like a flash I seein his 
head in Russian the thought: “The old imposter (meaning Olot 
must have put it there!” and such things by hundreds. 


Well, this will do. I have told you the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so far as } am allowed to give it. Mats 
are the things I have no right to explain, if I had to be hung for it. 


Now think for one moment. Suppose . . . receives an ordet 
from his Master to precipitate a letter tothe . . . family, 
only a general idea being given to him about what he hasto 
write. Paper and envelope are materialised before him, ant 
he has only to form and shape the ideas into 44s English and 
precipitate them. What shal! the result be? Why, is 
English, his ethics and philosophy—his style all round. “A 
fraud, a transparent fraud!” people would cry out; and i 


anyone happened to see such a paper before him or in his 
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mession affer if was formed, what should be the conse- 
wences ? 

Another instance—I cannot help it, it is so suggestive. 
d man, now dead, implored me for three days to ask Master’s 
advice on some business matter, for he was going to become a 
wakrupt and dishonor his family. A serzous thing. He gave 
xa letter for Master, to “send on”. I went into the back 
yrr, and he went downstairs to wait for the answer. 

Now to “send on” a letter, two or three processes 
ae used: (1) To put the envelope sealed on my forehead; 
nd then, warning the Master to be ready for a com- 
aunication, have the contents reflected by my brain, 
amed off to His perception by the current formed by Him. 
ibs, if the letter is in a language I know; otherwise, if ia 
unknown tongue, (2) To unseal it, read it shysica/ly with 
ay eyes, without understanding even the words, and ¿łat 
thh my eyes see is carried off to the Master’s perception 
ad reflected in it in His owxz language, after which to be 
we no mistake is made, I have to burn the letter with a 
tone ] have (matches and common fire would never do), and 
he ashes caught by the current become more minute than 
ioms would be, and are rematerialised at any distance where 
ihe Master may be. 

Well, I put the letter on the forehead opened, for it was 
ma language of which I know not one word; and when 
lhe Master had seized its contents, I was ordered to burn and 
end it on. It so happened that I had to go in my bedroom 
ind get the stone there from a drawer it was locked in. That 
zinute I was away, the addressee impatient and anxious, had 
silently approached the door, entered the drawingroom, not 
sing me there, and seen his own letter opened on the table. 

He was horror-struck, he told me later, disgusted, ready 
lb commit suicide, for he was a bankrupt not only in fortune, 
wt in all his hopes, his faith; his heart’s creed was crushed 
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and gone. I returned, burnt his letter, and an hour eta 
gave him the answer, also in his own language. He tent 
with dull, staring eyes, but thinking, as he told me, thti 
there were no Masters, / was a Mahatma; did what he we 
told, and his fortune and honor were saved. 

Three days later he came to me and frankly told meal- 
did not conceal his doubts for the sake of gratitude, as ohin 
did—and was rewarded. By order of the Master, I showd 
him ow it was done and he understood it. Now hadt 
not told me, and had his business gone wrong, adore wt. 
withstanding, would not he have died believing me tk 
greatest imposter on earth? So it goes. 

It is my heart's desire to be rid forever of any phenome 
but my own mental and personal communication with th 
Masters. I shal] no more have anything to do whatever sh 
letters or phenomenal occurrences. This I swear on Mastes 
Holy Names, and may write a circular letter to that effen, 
Please read the present to all, even to . . . FINIS all, anda 
Theosophists who will come and ask me to tell them so ai 
so from Masters, may the karma fall on their heads. |M 
FREE. Master has just promised me this blessing! 


H. P.B 


NATURAL THEOSOPHY 


GURUS AND TEACHERS 
By ERNEST Woop 


VII 


i order to understand the object which a Guru or Spiritual 
Teacher has in view, it is necessary to remember the 
vtimate meaning of initiation. The highest initiation for 
human beings is sometimes called adeptship. Thisis usually 
thought of as being adept or fully expert in the management 
ifthe affairs of all the planes, that is to say, in the expression 
dlite. But it is that life itself which is the important thing, 
therefore we can define this initiation as the beginning of our 
ime life. It is at the same time the end of our series of 
incarnations, which are voluntary limitations, or better, con- 
tentrations of our life, such as that of a gardener when he 
peks up a Spade to dig and cannot at the same time use his 
hands for other purposes. 

Initiation is the end of the educative process and the 
beginning of our mature life. That reached, we are no longer 
Ike children at school, who must go at nine o'clock ioto the 
history room, at ten o'clock into the music room, at eleven 
‘elock into the mathematics room and so on, concentrating 
m each subject in turn in order to learn. We are like the 
gown-up person in the world, who has learned al! his subjects 
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and can apply them when necessary in the business ¢ 
his life. 

Initiation is thus the beginning of true life, in which the 
powers, which have shown their creative character by degres 
during the course of their evolution, are in use fully develope 
The power of thought is now such that it does not need the 
limitation of eyes in order to see. In the learning staged 
ordinary incarnate life we see because our sight is obstructed 
or limited; if we could see perfectly through the wall we 
i should not see the wall, for it would be like perfec 
; transparent glass. But the vision of the awakened lik 
needs no such restrictions, because its power is mature; 
| the developed will now focusses the sight wherever it my 
be required. Picture, then, a world of life in which theres 
| 


no matter (that is to say, no outside restriction) though there 
is all the reality and all the infinite variety which we thin 
of in connection with the material world. That variety in 
the world never belonged to the world, but originated in tte 
life, which expresses its variety in the world. The worldd 
life is more, not less, than the world of matter, for the wori 
ot matter is only a limitation of, or rather a concentration in 
the world of life. So then, if we may use the simile, the very 
grains of sand on the shores of the ocean of life are awakened 
monads, glorious Buddhas. What we call the world of matte 
is still there, but to these glorious beings it is part of the 
world of life, and presents no restrictions. All space-form 
and all time-forms are there, but they present no restrictions 

Such full initiation, or the beginning of true life, is the 
aim of every one of us, and the object of every spiritual 
teacher is to bring us to that state. The Guru may be thought 
of as somewhat in the position of a parent. No parent gives 
birth to the life of the child, but only to the body into which 
he enters according to his karma. No teacher gives under: 
standing to a pupil—if the child will not learn arithmetic he 
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nl never know it, however learned the teacher may be. 
Similarly, the Teacher or Master cannot give life to the 
spirant, who must grow by the exercise of his own powers. 
fwe the Guru is not an ordinary man, but is an awakened 
mud or free life, the appearance of the Guru or Master is 
ely his instrument for a limited purpose, though he uses it 
ily, Therefore the being who is seen by the pupil, the 
tautiful man with hair and eyes and mien about which a 
metic pupil might rave, is not the Master himself, who wants 
z to come into his world. He can tell us that full life is to 
won by effort {of will, love and thought}, and he can show 
ke most perfect expression in human form of the crea- 
te powers of life, but so doing he shows merely the 
wk and not the life. But he wants the pupil to find 
ite life, 

The Masters’ world is the world of Jife. The flawless 
wsie of a Master’s life is the expression of his mastery, but 
w cannot Know the Master by his music. The limbs of a 
we-horse are beautiful; they have become so because the life 
ying to run in the form of that animal has produced an 
apression of itself. Another horse could not develop such 
ibs for itself by admiring the exquisite limbs of a race-horse, 
wt only by developing the life in the desire to run. And if 
ihe other horse went to the race-horse and said, “ Please teach 
me, so that | may have beautiful legs like yours,” the racer 
night well reply, “ you had better forget the loveliness of legs, 
ad put your whole heart into the desire and the effort to run 
well: beauty will come of itself, for it is only the expres- 
tion of life.” 

Life unifies and co-ordinates wherever its touch falls; 
tis unity in diversity, which opens our eyes to the vision of 
lle which is itself beauty. So Masters want no praise or 
rsonal devotion or obedience, except obedience to their 
tever-failing advice that we seek to express the fullness of our 
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life through our own will, love and thought. As one of then 
wrote to Mr. Sinnett: 


The fact is that to the last and supreme initiation every ches 
is left to his own device and counsel. We have to fight cur ex | 
battles, and the familiar adage “the Adept becomes, he is not made” 
is true to the letter. 


[f one loves the Guru first and the life afterwards, =| 
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misses the reality, for he in a human form, even in an egoit 
form, is not an ideal, but may easily be made into an illusion. 

Each one of us is exactly what he is, and it is trom that | 
point that he must evolve, and only in freedom can this be. 
Therefore, as a philosopher once wrote, all limitation is suicide. | 
We have to do our work, even if it is the work of children. 
Sometimes when people ask why the Masters do not inlerler 
when things go wrong, even when their names are dragged 
in, I think that the answer is: because these are the 
entertainments of children. Conditions may often be trying 
for some of us; all the more reason for us to exercise under- 
standing and love, all the more opportunity for the expressin 
of our strength. I can realise that the Maslers see benefit 
wherever people are trying to express the life, even though 
there be grave attendant defects. Let me take a crute 
and rather dreadful example—that of the practice d 
foot-binding in China. This was not done, as some hae 
suggested, to keep women in subjection to men, but as many 
Chinese poets have explained, as an assertion of humm 
superiority to earth, that women might not be gross ant 
earthly like men, but delicate as a flower that sways lightly 
upon its slender stem. It was an attempt to express beauly 
and spirituality, somewhat similar to the old western custom 
of tight-lacing. However ignorant these things were, ther 
were well-meant, and were therefore in their degree m 
expression of life. It was as if a stupid little horse wante » 
the beauty of the limbs of the race-horse, and thought he could 
produce it by external means. But more and more met 
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“raise the power of the life—I will not say the life within, 
iethat word “ within ” is a dangerous piece of jargon. 

Errors go very far and very high. I have heard of 
maple who love their fellow men, but who could say about 
‘etain religious ideas, “ Yes, I know they are probably false, 
jit they do good; they make people gentle and kind.” Such 
| wsons do not take into account the fact that truth, goodness 
' ad beauty cannot be separated—that the lack of any one of 

hese places a shutter in front of the corresponding aspect of 
it They are the foot-binders of the moral realm. 

People also ask why the Masters do not show themselves 
we. It is surely hecause such showing is dangerous, and 
ie chief danger is perhaps that of mistaken external devotion 
rch we have already considered. Probably the next 
tanger is that people seeing the Masters would make less 
lor, for two reasons—they would be discouraged by the 
wise of their own inferiority, and they would be satisfied 
mthout knowledge and achievement, saying, “The Master 
tows that everything is all right, so we need not worry. 
Àl is well with the world while They exist.” It is not well 
bt mankind to come too near to genius and glory—even 
wittual genius. He who speaks too well silences many. 
tis one of the disadvantages of the facility of modern travel 
tt the genius imposes himself upon the world, and destroys 
te middle sort of talent; our pianist from Budapest or 
Poland makes music in the home ridiculous, and our printing 
messes have slain the village poets. Not so do the true 
Gurus blind us with their full radiance, or show their pictures 


inthe same gallery with ours. 

In one of the letters to Mr. Sinnett the Master said that 
they would never give satisfactory proof of their existence. 
li tbey did so, most people would cease to strive. It can 
mly be given to those few who have already awakened 
themselves to such an extent, and have already had such a 
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vision of the importance of the life in themselves and othes 
that nothing can check their efforts. To them the Master mey 
be known as a man, as a wise and helpful friend, even asa 
instructor or teacher. But even in this the relationship his 
mostly an impersonal character, although the pupil my 
personalise his memory of such contacts. 

There is a collective or brotherhood principle in know- 
ledge and ideas, as there is to a large extent in materi 
things. If two people happen to have the same idea it is the 
one same idea, not two ideas which are the same. A pers 
who has so purified his life that it is not in a state of perpetu: 
response to gross stimuli, and has so developed his under 
standing that he can grasp big ideas, is thereby more in tune 
than others are with the Masters. There is then a community 
of high thought. In connection with this principle the Master 
K. H. wrote to Mr. Sinnett: 


For a clearer comprehension of the extremely abstruse ani 
at first incomprehensible theories of our occult doctrine, never allor 
the serenity of your mind to be disturbed during your hours d 
literary labors, nor before you set to work. It is upon the serme 
and placid surface of the unruffled mind that the visions gathered 
from the invisible tind a representation in the visible world, Other. 
wise you would vainly seek those visions, those flashes of sudden 
light which have already helped to solve so many of the min 
problems and which alone can bring the truth before the eye of te 
soul. It is with jealous care that we have to guard our mind-plaw 


from all the adverse influences which daily arise in our pasg 
through earth-life. 


AARIA LACI da taSbbaca le, o atadim r memes tener meannt 


Of course, in this case it was not the idea that Mr. Simelt 
should announce his knowledge as from the Master, but tha 
he should understand, from a depth of understanding which 
can be called their mind-plane because so few others have 
reached it. The thoughts of the Master might look vey 
much like orders to those who are predisposed to regard them 
in that way, and who do not stop to reflect that understanding 
is not separate from the will, that clear knowledge impels 
action. An interesting instance of such mind-plane contat 
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ws given by Dr. Besant in last January’s THEOSOPHISS, in 

be Watch-Tower notes. She remarks that her Master, the 

Cikan Morya, sent her into Indian politics in 1877. This 

ws about twelve years before she became a Theosophist or 

td any definite belief in Masters. Retrospectively she 

sognises the relationship which existed before she knew of it. 

i must not be assumed that she took the matter up merely 

cause told to do so; the heart and the will! leaped forth 
it harmony with the idea or understanding. If the intuition 
i our own will is not the spring of our action, the life is shut 
df or deadened down, and as our evolution is proportional 
wthe amount of life in activity, orders from another are 
iadening. This puts contact with Gurus on a reasonable 
wis~each man must decide for himself what to do on all 
xasions, how to employ his time, where to give his sympathy, 
bs money and his energy. If his decisions come out of the 
Yasters’ mind-plane they are still his own, though they 
wian fruits of divine friendship; and if they are from 
“governors of the world” he is of the “governors”, And 
whether his mind is or is not evolved to that degree is entirely 
the result of his own effort, for it is produced like the limbs 
da race-horse, 

One cannot separate so-called Master and pupil into two 
mtities, one of whom is directing the other; that is why it 
wed so often to be said that one’s own higher self was the 
Yaster. I do not like the expression “ higher self,” but it can 
ertainly be said that anyone who can be his own higher 
vif is thereby in contact with his Master. All true in- 
lutions have to do with Masters, and conversely association 
sth a Master’s appearance or body on any plane on the part 
danyone who was not yet himself his own higher self would 
te no contact with the Master, because he would not under- 
sand the Master. There is only one way to associate with 
a Master as a Master, and that is from “ within” by our own 
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living power. I know a man who has been conscious otg 
Master {or thinks he has) for many years, who said tba 
some time ago the Master had made himself specially celex 
as to visible form and then rebuked him, saying: “ You muy 
not make this distinction between us; what youdol do’ 
That Master had been a teacher to him; their way of teaching 
is to help the pupil to grow into his subject, but this frien 
had wrongly got into the habit of regarding it as instruction 
from the outside. 

Therefore the Gurus are like the sun. We need m 
worship the sun or request it to shine more and more, but we 
need to make use of the sunshine. In all this the example d 
children is an excellent guide, for they are not content 
watch and admire their elders, but must at once start in ant 
do for themselves that which has caught their imagination, 
They have not the psychology of a crowd which watchesa 
football match or reads novels as a substitute for life. The 
orthodox Guru is too external a thing, like the orthodox Gol, 


(The next article in this series will deal with Religion.) 
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THE PATH OF MAN 
A PROSE POEM 


By CHARLOTTE WEAVER, D.O. 


ig last I sat before the feet of this great Adept, and asked 
‘A of him the way which leads to Life. Here follows 
sbat he said to me . . 

“Know, seeker after universal Light, there is one Way, 
te Way of Truth—there is one Path—the Path of Man. 
The Path seeks out the Way. The Way was before the 
hth, The Way and Path are one. Yet the Path seeks 
ser for that self-becoming which shall make of it the Way. 
The Way remains the Way.” 

Then said 1: “O thou teacher of omniscient riddles, 
apain for me the Way, that I may know the Path.” 

He answered me: ‘“‘ Find thou the meaning of the Path, 
(wanderer, then shalt thou know the Way.” 

Then from his presence, out I went. For many days I 
welt apart, and gave myself to meditation. Darkness fell 
aon me, followed by faint moonlight. Then once again I 
woght him out and at his kindly motioning sat upon the hill- 
gass which lay sloping to his feet. 

“Thou hast returned.” 

“Yes, Master.” 

“Thou hast found the Way ?” there were twinkles in his 


deep blue eyes. 
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i made no words of mouth and sound, but gave my 
answer to his understanding. 

“As the perfect, unformed circle, O listener, was before 
commensurable dimensions, so was the Eternal Way before 
the Path. The circle which was dimensionless conceived the 
point which was without projection. Canst thou, the point, 
not know thyself, the Way? Go, dwell thou in a hut, my 
son—and come again to me.” 

Once more I went. For many weary moons | dwell 
among mankind, and measured him; then, when my hearh 
was swept and al] my house in readiness, I went again w 
that high hil] which leads to wisdom. 

“What doest thou see, O viewer of the universe—tha 
thou dost ever hold thine eye in contemplation so?” 

“A point, my Master, that by its wistful writhings 
attaineth to a line. A line, that, looking up, and yearning 
through the full length of its own self, achieveth surface- 
and a surface that becomes a cube.” 

“ And is that truth ?” 

“ O Master of the Wisdom—teach thou me.” 

“The line is false, for it createth form and form is not 
Form is the Path. And, since the point which was in truth 
the very Way itself, nor could be separated from Itsel, 
created form, a false premise, where-through it strove in 
darkness for those self-projections wherewithal it might 
obliterate this unreal space which caused its separation; 
strove, that at last it might attain by way of each successive 
permutation its final oneness with That wherewith it was 
in very truth inseparably One—the cube transforms itselt 
eternally and without pause first into one and then another 
dimensional delusion; thus the whole markings of his per 
mutations have become the Path which man has trod. 

There is no perfect form, my son, except the One 
Un-form. It isthe Way: It, Truth Eternal. Throughout ali 
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ie, that most pernicious of all dimensional delusions made 
y Man, does all form seek its own becoming with the 
he Un-form which all* forms do continually approach, yet 
i 


dull not, in time, become. 
This ts the Path, my son. He who treads thereon, nor 
mr looses his tuition, he shall, when time for him shall 


we, discover that he zs the Way.” 


E 


“YE ARE GODS” 


AEAT T. o Ste Berg 
PTT TTS TTT TTT eT 


~~ 


WOULD’ST thou be god-like ? Give, not seek ; 
Desire no more to have and keep. 

Things once attained soon lose their worth, 
But not their power to bind to earth. 


God never seeketh to attain : 

He needeth nothing more to gain. 

For us who in Him live and yearn, 

He builds His worlds—that we may learn. 


MARY K. NEFF 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN ART 


By PAULINE HARPER-MOLL 
(Concluded from p. 374) 


J“ the middle of the nineteenth century art had iost ity 
inspiration, and become rigid, tired, exhausted, unreal, 

In desperation artists tried to revive the past. They made 

rules and regulations attempting artificially to continue on the 

old lines. Only certain subjects were considered worthy of 

high art. Art thus became a thing apart from life—an 

artificiality ! Religious and historical subjects were chosen 

and approved. The public mistook this for artistic merit 
i The subject-matter was taken for art, and the beholder, who 
enjoyed having his sentiments aroused, took his ordinary 
emotions for sesthetic ones. As the said artists went to the 
past for their subject-matter, they retold the old Greek and 
Roman tales, copied old ruins, and reconstructed old Greek 
and Roman towns and temples. Such works were very 
popular with the public, who admired pictures portraying te 
them a romantic age. In fact romance was playing a great 
part. The influence of vague Victorian sentiment about the 
realities of life had its reaction later in moulding the present 
movement. As we have seen, certain subjects were popular, 
such as copies of the art of the Italian Renaissance, scenes 
from mythology and antiquity—the past but not the present. 
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jurt from portraits it was not considered art to represent 
gole in their ordinary everyday clothes, nor was it consider- 
dart to paint an ordinary landscape, though one of which 
te public, and probably the artist also, knew nothing was 
wicomed. There was a great fear of realism in art, due to 
iv artificiality of the times, which tried to give a coat of 
shitewash to what it did not wish to see. 

As time went on this condition of affairs began to cause 
seussion. It was felt that all was not well, and thinkers 
ame to the conclusion that times had changed, that the 
aiok on life had changed, and that art was not truly 
apressing life as it was known. Two camps thus grew up, 
tose who wanted to find fresh fields to conquer, and those, 
specially in France, who wanted to continue the academical 
tye, At this time a painter appeared on the scene called 
lanet. This painter painted people in their ordinary every- 
wyclothes. He was doing no new thing, as it had been done 
y artists of the Classical Renaissance, but people often ima- 
fine that fancy dress is art, while the dress of the day is not. 
The glamor shed by the past they mistake for artistic beauty. 

Manet painted with an entirely different palette. He no 
Inger painted light versus shade. He painted both the light 
ad the shade full of colors. He brought sunshine into the 
avas. He placed his tones together without smoothing one 
uto the other or joining them with half-tones. Whereas shade 
uthe past had been of one color, he made his shadows of 
many colors of appropriate tone. The public had become 
wed to lifeless painting. tt had not been taught to see color, 
wt only light and shade. At first these paintings appeared 
vbe all color. The difference between light and shade was 
wt recognised. It was seen as a debauch of color. 

Manet thus went completely against the etiquette of 
at to the horror of his compatriots. One can imagine 
what people thought of him. This eccentric was not 
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recognised as a pioneer, but only as a vulgar realist. Thee 
gathered round him four young men: Monet, Renoir, Buzile 
and Sisley, and a young lady, Berthe Morisot. Manet was m 
a teacher; he did not found a school, but he served as a centr 
tor the group, whom he inspired and encouraged. Thee 
artists admired Manet enormously. They too began to pain 
in bright, clear colors like him, and to paint out-of-doors. ft 
a few years the new group had realised themselves avi 
reached their full development, chiefly along these two line 
Painting in the open had already been done by a few artists 
though it was not the custom. Constable was one d 
the exceptions; it is recorded that critics of his time 
complained that he painted trees green instead of brows 
The usual method was to do small sketches in the open, 
and then make use of them for large ease! picture 
in the studio. The Impressionists, as the new schol 
came to be called, painted direct from nature and finished th 
picture in the open. Naturally the range of tone altered 
immediately and the joy of color was revelled in and thoroughly 
explored. It was realised, for instance, that shadows are nd 
always brown or grey—that the shade of snow is blue, ihe 
shadows under trees perhaps purple or of various hues, am 
so a whole new realm was uncovered. 

As time went on there was no longer the same opposition. 
This style of painting was taken as a matter of course and the 
public got accustomed to it, as the younger painters, growing 
up with it, naturally used the same bright palette, which thus 
became the custom. 

When we look at the early impressionist paintings, itis 
difficult to see what could have so upset the public. They 
were to be even more shocked by the advent of a new painter 
called Cézanne. 

Cézanne started his career among the impressionists. 
He learnt from them all they had to teach, and then came to 
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‘te conclusion that their work was slight and not durable. 
|ie himself was interested in ordinary everyday things. 
mantic pictures were soon discarded for still-life, landscape, 
yds, portraits and simple compositions. His range of color 
as strong and virile. He was a real painter—a painter’s 
laiter. He painted with paint and did not draw with it. He 
s one of the very few who valued pigment for its own 
je. His great object in life was to realise. This was his 
iat obsession—to realise deeper and deeper; to identify 
imself with his object and to convey his discovery on canvas. 
k had a habit of putting aside his work, hoping that one day 
vould have more to say about it, that he would be able to 
‘my it still further. Every picture he looked upon as 
ainished, always feeling that he had not yet said the last 
wi He felt there was more to be known than he could 
aise with his brain. 7 

He did not cover his canvases evenly with paint as was 
wimary. In parts he might build up, in others he even 
tt bare patches, if he considered no paint was needed on 
wt spot. He never painted to please the public, and he 
wnied all his life, in spite of the terrible way in which he 
w treated. In fact he was so bitterly abused and looked 
jon with such horror that he decided never to exhibit again. 
ln did he, with one exception. Supplied with sufficient 
vans, he continued his vocation, having little other interest. 

He tried not to convey his impressions in detail, but his 
fs as a whole, directly, strongly. He solidified the 
nyessionists as it were into something solid, strong and 
mble, without losing their charm. He was interested in 
iilerent planes in the juxtaposition of color, in modelling. 
ts still-life is as important asa portrait. He painted with 
tat care, for he had a horror of facility. He put his whole 
kinto his brush, and painted from early morning to late at 
iht; when not occupied he seems to have been wondering 
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what the weather would be like next day. He always hop ` 
it would be grey! 

The great artist continued nis way understood by a ver 
few, in fact by only a small handful of artists and conntis 
seurs, who at once recognised his genius and ranked hima į 
a master. The public continued to look on him askance as; 
revolutionary. They never realised that in reality he ws’ 
just an ordinary conservative bourgeois, who led a wn. 
worthy respectable life. He died in 1906. 

The effect of Negro art on the modern movement mipit! 
be here noted, as it had an influence on Cézanne and th 
pioneers. They suddenly contacted a pure primitive art am 
appreciated its value. Some 20 years ago artists in Pars 
discovered its real merit. They began picking up of 
examples in curiosity shops. In this way a demand wa 
created ; more was discovered in Africa and sent to Euro 
Perhaps this art is best in basketwork and textiles, as these d 
not need a high technic. The sculptures have taste, quality. 
and beauty; they are virile and carved with love. Of cours 
they do not stand for great works of art but they are origin 
and the result of creative imagination. This unconscious at 
naturally declined with the advent of commercial art fro 
the west. Negro art therefore revealed and made mor 
realistic to Cézanne and the pioneers of the nineteenth 
century the value of simplicity. 

Since Cézanne launched the present movement may 
branches have been explored; some have proved unfertile 
others are still in process of exploration. Some of the chit 
classes of contemporary art are Neo-impressionism, Futurisn 
and Cubism. 

Neo-impressionism or Pointillism is an off-shoot i 
Impressionism, wherein the pigment is placed on the canvas 
in small dots evenly distributed all over. The color is pot 
on pure. For instance, a sky may be blue, but when we joc 
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at it, we find that the artist has painted it with spots of 
geen, blue, yellow, pink, etc., which all merge into the 
dminating color, as one steps back from the picture. This 
aethod gives a kind of sparkle, a great vitality ; there have 
en some beautiful paintings executed in this manner. 
isro was one of its pioneers, also Seurat and others 
miributed many works. However, this line seems to be 
ahausted and has had its day. 

Futurist art is chiefly supported by the Italians. It 
tin tries to express movement, or a series of movements, 
done and the same moment. There is the well-known 
kure of the little dog with several successive movements of 
4s and wagging tail, so that four legs take the place of each 
w. The feeling of movement is vividly conveyed, but it is 
unnatural a manner of communicating it. It is like an 
ttempt to fix the cinema, or the past, present and future as 
ne, This way of experimenting with time has not proved 
obe satisfactory. 

The early Italians and the Rajput and Moghul painters 
med to do the same thing by a series of events all woven 
wether to make one picture; theirs was an entirely different 
wthod and their ingenious attempts were successful. 

Cubism is another branch of modern art. It is a natural 
taction from Impressionism, but which does not seem either 
19 be leading anywhere. Cubism is too abstract to be a 
feat movement. The public is quite interested in Cubism. 
they seem to think it is true modern art. They are intrigued 
b these puzzle pictures and are alternately amused or 
disgusted. They judge modern art by them, not understanding 
tin the least. Cubism is in fact on a par with the times, 
ad its vision may be illumined by psycho-analysis. It is the 
wllection of objects, which interest the artist and with which 
te is concerned. Many painters take it up for a time. 
Peasso, a Spaniard and its greatest leader, produced some very 
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interesting pieces. He is a true artist, sincere and honest in 
his work; none of his followers have over-reached him, 
though many have taken their inspiration from him. i 
is only very occasionally that he now produces Cubit 
pictures. 

There are other minor branches of modern art that new 
not be studied here. The important thing is that we shodi 
distinguish, select and follow the true current amid all th 
material that is being produced and thrown on the market. 
So immense is the output that the lesser artist is not only 
tempted to, but does shout from the canvas: “ Here aml! 
look at me! buy me!” 

As we walk through some exhibitions, where in the wes 
the individual wants to be better than his neighbor, an 
strenuously asserts the fact from the walls, we have to us 
ouc discrimination, and threading our way through the maz 
carefully follow the main stream, which still continues in 
spite of everything. 

One of the chief objects of modern artists is to draw ot 
the salient points of their subject, and leave out or barely ind: 
cate the non-essentials. They want to realise the objects 
represented. They donot want to copy, but to convey to cat 
vas their impression, what they think about it, what ini 
appeals to them. If it is the roundness of an arm or the shap 
of a head they may accentuate this and not accent some other 
feature which might perhaps appeal to someone else. The 
artist is not painting what appeals to you or me, but wha 
appeals to him, and if he is a true artist it is worth whik 
trying to understand what he is driving at. If you look 
someone your impression of that person is not detailed. You 
do not carry away an exact copy of the person in your mini 
The picture in your mind will be one in which certain Lines 
and forms are clear. These have impressed you or appealed 
to you, the rest is hazy. Perhaps this is more of a sixth 
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gbrace understanding, an intuitional grasp of certain character- 
gies, which the artist can only convey by leaving out what 
ix him is at the moment not so important; a simplification 
d things; a statement of the things that matter and a leaving 
at of the things that are not essential. 

An art in this state is a primitive art, and a new move- 
sept is necessarily in a primitive state. Once we grasp this 
ad icok at it from this point of view we can compare the 
wiem movement with early Christian art. A movement 
is certainly begun, but whether it will develop to anything 
feat remains to be seen. With our knowledge of the Coming 
tthe great World-Teacher, and knowing how tremendous 
vill be the spiritual outpouring, it seems probable that this 
ince will inspire the existing form of art, and lead it to a 
feat maturity even as the spiritual power of Christianity 
aspired art from the first to the nineteenth centuries. 


In the case of the great artist, as with the great man in 
ay other sphere, Nobility Obliges. 

He must work for evolution. 

He must work for the deeper happiness of men’s souls. 

He must work for men’s peace of heart and harmony. 

And, in devotion to the greatest Art, he cannot fail 
t do this. 

For all great art is founded on repose. 
REGINALD POLE 
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THE NIGHT 
By DR. ANNA KAMENSKY 


The summits sleep in the darkness of the night,—GOETHE, 


HE night has come and darkness has enwrapped the earth. 

The fields, the woods, the lakes, the villages, all have 

disappeared. Even the mountains are veiled. The men, the 

beasts, the flowers are asleep. It seems as if the world ha 

plunged down into a deep ocean and that life has ceased to be. 

The golden domes of the temples are no more to be seen and 

; there is no sound of their bells. The earth sleeps; the birds 

| and the trees slumber quietly. But the wise do not sleep. 

They gather in the invisible world and they pray for the 

sleeping Kingdom. ‘ When ordinary men are asleep, it is the 
time of waking for the sages,” says the Bhagavad-Gita . 

The stars have appeared and illumine the snowy tops of 

the mountains. From their summits the light streams over 

the earth. The stars are sparkling in the seas and in the 

lakes and the sky is reflected in the waters of the earth like 

an immense dim golden cup of light. Angels are standing om 

the summits and sing the ancient Psalm: 


Night has come and darkness has enwrapped the earth. But 
Thy Light, Lord, is shining above me and I shall walk through dark- 
ness in security. 


The wise hear the song of the angels and a celestial 
vision opens before them; they see the Holy City plunged in 
the Lake of Nirvana and they hear the bells which accompany 
the celestial song. The angels who stand on the summits 
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ine like lightning. They sing: “‘The Dawn is near, the 
hwo of resurrection for the whole world.” And from them 
tierce wind is blowing and all Nature is awed. The trees 
nithe rivers bow. And men see in their dreams fiery signs, 
nd tremble, for they feel that the hour of trial has come and 
iat they will not be able to endure it, if they do not become 
me than men. The world is thrilled. All beings tremble 
wih awe and joy. And the air is full of strange harmonies. And 
te angels who stand on the summits, shine like lightning .. . 
+ * + + + 

The stars shine brightly in the sky. Trees and plants 
we happy. The majesty of the Divine Night has permeated 
de world. The celestial song has ceased. The angels have 
kit the heights and have stepped down into the valley, and 
te sages who wake when other men sleep come to meet 
item, And on each summit where an angel stood, the 
iavenly fire shines like lightning and streams in waves of 
light over the sleeping valley. 

“O world awake, the Dawn is near, the hour has come, 
te Lord is with us!” s 

The stars shine bright and serene in the sky of the ages. 
ånd the snowy summits are vivid as lightning in the night. 
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FORGIVEN 


By HELEN M. MANN 


THE Church was still with that stillness found only in holy places 
A divine spirit lingered in it and the powerful vibrations stirred a 
echoing something deep within me. 


The altar candles were lighted as I sat there, but I barely 
noticed. The organ lulled my senses, and the chanting seemedt 
come from far away as though I heard the past. 


spake with loving thought of bye-gone days. The wooden benches, 
the tiled floor, the beams overhead and even the offering of flower 
before the alter, were all a memory of the past, as though som 
Mission Father had come back to a world still calling for his help. 


| The church was new, but the Californian Mission architecture 


As I followed the service, turning the pages absently, I tw 
seemed a part of that past. The words before me were new, but 
perhaps the thought expressed had touched a hidden spring of memo. 
Or maybe 2 familiar ring in the young priest’s voice had sent me 
back through space and time. 


| “We believe that God is Love, and Power and Truth and Light; 

i that perfect justice rules the world, that all His sons shall one dy 
reach His Feet, however far they stray. We hold the Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of man; we know that we do serve Him best 
when best we serve our brother man. So shall His blessing rest on 
us, and peace forever more.” 


The chanting ceased, the present faded suddenly into the pas, 
l and I thought I heard a cry ring through the air and the people rise 
or stir restlessly.” 


Then the priest's voice saying: “ Wait my children, stay within 
; the holy wails of God’s Temple.” Mutterings arose on every side, som 
in the Spanish tongue, others came from Indian throats outside. 


i “But Father,” I heard myself saying in that long ago which! 
; seemed suddenly to be re-living, “ we must defend the church.” 


* And how would you defend the Lord of Love, my son?” 


a 
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l lowered my head but still my pulses beat fast and I was 
aytient to go out and meet the Red-Skins with their own weapons. 
twas well enough for the good Father to pray, but for me, I 
eded action, 


What use to raise the cross before those savages ? They needed 
hist. My hand went impulsively to my gun but Father Palmino 
ased his hand. 


“Let us pray,” he said, and looked at me significantly. 


We were kneeling thus when the shots grew louder, an arrow 
timed through the open window, and at the same time an Indian 
me $ the patio ground from the Mission wall which he 

scaled. 


it was too much for me. That ground was sacred. No place for 
whas he. My gun was in my impatient hands at last and I hurdled 
mra kneeling figure beside me, nor did I turn when Father Palmino 
aled after me. I was doing the Lord’s work in my own way. 


A flare shot from my gun accompanied by the awful noise those 
i fire-arms made. Then a hand touched my arm, but it was 
w late, 


_ "You have killed one of God’s children in the shadow of His 
durch.” “ But Father, he came here to kill.” 


“Yes my son, it is true, but he had not found the love of God and 
xm You should have taught him, not killed him.” 


My act brought forth a volley of arrows from the Indians, so it 
zame necessary for the soldiers to come to our aid. Attempts were 
xde to fire the building. Some of our good people were killed. 
‘en Father Palmino was hit by a flying flint and fell at my feet. 


“Oh Father, forgive me,” I begged. But he could not speak, 
adtwo monks hurried to him and carried his body inside. 


Wild with anguish at the havock I had caused, I dropped my gun, 
tabbed a cross, and rushed through the garden, through the nearest 
wr and out to the fighting savages, crying as I went: “‘In the name 
&God, let there be peace.” 


None understood my words, but all knew the meaning of an 
wamed man who held aloft the symbol of the holy men who gave 
tem food and help. 


] went from one to another begging them to heed my cry. They 
mitered sullenly and their ugly painted faces scowled at me, but I 
wrked on, eagerly, feverishly, as though the Father’s spirit were 
‘hind me, urging me on. I thought him only injured and I wanted 
batone as best I could, and give him quiet if possible. 


There were but a handful of Indians and it may be that the 
sldiers, outnumbering them as they did, convinced them of the 
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futility of further warfare. Be that as it may, at any rate thy 
withdrew, but not without an occasional arrow sent in our directa, 


“ Praise be to God,” I cried fervently, raising the cross high sbre 
my head. Then I felt an intense pain in my chest. The arm holding 
the cross descended rapidly to my side and the world grew dark. 


+ * * * + 


I smelt strong odors. The Indian camp fires perhaps. orm, 
incense from the Mission. A low chanting was in my ears. A ga 
Ah yes, the Mission bell calling the faithful] to prayer. I was das 
and did not know where I was. Then I thought Father Palmino spe 
His voice was firm and sure. AIl my old love for him returned 


“ Father,” I breathed, opening my eyes slowly, “ Father have yx 
forgiven me?” 


I sat up startled. The Spanish shawls, the Indian lads and mait 
ens, the soldiers. Where were they? Why was everything s 
ey ce and yet the same but more peaceful perhaps? Wher 
was lf 


I closed my eyes again and tried to think. The good Fathers 
voice came again. There seemed no misiake Assuredly it was bis 
voice, but stronger now as though a new knowledge, a new pre 
pervaded him: 


* As this incense rises before Thee O Lord, so let our prayer 
be set forth in Thy sight.” 


So that was the incense I had smelt! That much became cleu, 
It came from the altar of a twentieth-century church. I knew the 
that I had either slept, or had gone back in consciousness fo the past. 
and I looked with eagerness at the officiating priest of this moder 
Californian church. 


His stature had changed, and his face, but the same lovem 
peace radiated from this man who was so like Father Palmino, andi 
some way reflected itself in the voice. Then it was the voicele 


membered, its strange quality. Was this man Father Palmino?! 
asked myself. 


The congregation knelt, and I with them. “Oh Father,”! 
breathed softly once more, and unconsciously there was a hope an! 
longing in my voice, for I was profoundly stirred by the revelation, 
“Father Palmino, do you forgive me?” 


I raised my eyes to him. He turned at this moment, and seeme 


to look straight into my eyes as he raised his hand in blessig 
and said : 


“May the Lord enkindle within us the fire of His love and th 
flame of everlasting charity.” 


we 
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THE BLACK MAGICIAN? 
By MORLEY STEYNOR 


A GREATER danger to humanity | 
Than ever in the past. since now he works i 
Under the name of “Science,” and prescribes i 
Most deadly drugs in place of ‘““ magic” herbs. : 
Still obstinately holds that serums serve | 
To cure disease; believes in vaccines—squirts 
A filthy pus, drawn from disease itself 
Into the blood stream of a healthy child, 
Which leads to many horrors, and at times 
Even to death itself from tetanus; 
And this lest, later, it develop pox!” 
Thus fredisbosing it to many ills 
And every passing ailment, much of which 
The child had safely weathered, till to-day- - 
Thanks to this tragic blundering—to-day 
’ Tis one long wail from sick humanity! 
Then in his mental blindness he believes 
That vivisection serves some purpose- -helps 
To further knowledge, whereas cruelty 
But blights and warps the intellect, and proves 
Bitter in harvest, bearing its own curse. 
Thus blind to Evolution which still seeks 
To raise from brute to superman, he blames 
All purer régimes: advocates more meat 
And poisonous extracts from decaying flesh 
(Rich fertilisers for the cancer root) 
1 Nise tenths of the medicine which is jaught in the universities is nothing but 
asequel of witcheralt. Dr. Lorinser, M.D. fiya cette foule croissante de produits 
nicrobiens atténués, de foxines, de poisons cadavériques, d'extraits organiq.es gue l'on f 


wjecte maintenant à foison sous les noms de vaccines, sérums et extraits opothérapigues. 
Nows touchons :ci à fa vrare magie noire renouvelées des sorciers et scientifiquement | 
3 
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wponisée. From Médecine Bluncke et Médecine Noire, by Dr. Paul Carton. 


{There is an ever-increasing number of diluted microbic products, of toxines, of 
adeveric poisons, of organic extracts which sre now generally used for injections 
wer the name of vaccine, serum and anima) extracts. Here we return to the real 
black magic of sorcerers, scientifically organised. ] 


‘Vested interests, backed by shameless propaganda, lake good care tbat this 
monsfrous superstition is kept alive in the minds of a heedless and credulous public. i 
i 
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Which fill men’s veins with lust and love of blood, 
And breed that deadly thirst for alcohol.' 


How. then, shall war and rapine ever cease 
Whilst strife and lust for blood are bred in us! 
Yet still more harmful that flesh-food for boys 
Stirs up their passions prematurely, fills 

Their minds with unclean thoughts, and leads to waste 
Of their creative energy—the cause 

(Ah, would that men could grasp this truth!) the cause 
Of all the secret immorality 

Of school and college, and the deadly crop 

Of ills and sufferings in later life. 

And when the pioneer—you know these men, 

The ones who clear the forests, blaze the trails, 

: And sweep the superstitions from men’s minds— 

; * Twas once the rack or faggot for them ; now— 
The gods be thanked for some small progress here, 
i Some land reclaimed from bog and quagmire '—now 
i ’ Tis merely ridicule they have fo face, 

And bitter jokes and gibes at “ silly stunts.” 

Thus when the pioneer now seeks to show 

With proof and logic irrefutable, 

That Man’s true food is pure and free from blood,” 
Our black magician is the first to cry 

* Crank! faddist!” 


Two paths lie open. Men must choose. The one— 
A narrow one maybe—leads to the light. 
The other to perdition. Man must choose. 
. But first—ere intellect can freely judge, 
1 And see life’s problems in the light of heaven— 
It must be franchised from this curse of blood ! 
No other way is possible. ‘Tis blood 
That clouds all issues, stultifies the mind, 


1 Alcholism ie the direct result of eating flesh—a stimulating, inflammatory as 
inutritious food. In homes for inebriates, cures can be effected only by eliminating 
all flesh foods from the dietry. Close the butchers’ shops, and the saloons would close 
themseives. The realisation of this simple truth would quickly solve the Probibition 
problem in the United States and elsewhere. 


2in no single respect does man resemble the carnivora. Both pbylogeny and 
comparative anatomy prove that he is a frugivorous animai. He has all the physial, 
instinctive end physiological characteristics by the conformation of his teeth, bi 
digestive tube, his hands and hia nails. Thus says Dr. Paul Carton: La synthèr 
de ioufes les preuves b:nlogiques, anatomiques (comparées), cliniques, morales et didliquss, 
c'est-à-dire scientifiques, philosophigues et religieuses démontre avec une rare concordante 
d'opinion que le régime naturel et normal de l'homme est le régime non cadaverigat des 
frugivores, c'est-à-dire végétarien. 


[Synthesising all the biological, anatomic, clinical, moral and bi-scriptural proofs, 
that is: scientifical, philosophical and religious, they demonstrate with a rare gceotd 
that the natural and normal diet of man is the non-corpse-eating one of the frugivors, 
tbat is: vegeterian.} 
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Shutting it off from Inspiration’s source, 

And robbing it off Intuition’s power, 

It makes Man’s reason blind and fatuous, 

So that his imbicility appears 

As heaven-sent wisdom, whilst the truer way 
Is seen as madness to his purblind eyes; 

For from a tainted and corrupted blood 

Springs tainted and corrupted intellect. 

This is the retribution from the gods, 

The penal blindness that accompanies 

Man’s cruelty to sentient animals— 

The wholesale butchery for so-called “ sport!” 
(So loved by Western aristocracies} 

The vivisection horrors, tortures, cries 

To heaven for pity from defenceless ones ! 
The cattle-ship, the cattle-truck, the pen, 

The soul-degrading slaughter-house—ail this 
Brings its own Nemisis as certainly 
As that compassion would enfranchise us 
From all the major ills we now endure. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sear EDITOR, 


I have noticed Mrs. Jinardjadasa’s letter in the June 
NEOSOPHIST, and I heartily agree with her that a friendly talk 
athe events which have happened in our Society, and its present 
cate. can only do good and help to clear the air. The points on 
nich I differ from her are those in which she expresses certain 
ggrehensions and fears that the L.C.C. is exerting too great 
influence in the T. S. and keeping out earnest seekers after 
Tuth, ete., ete. 


Well, one cannot easily dogmatize as to why people do not more 
vadily join our Society. It always has been one of my greatest 
wzles since first 1I saw the Light myself. After joining the Society 
lhave tried my hand at propaganda work on all suitable occasions, 
ud in no case whatever has the L. C. C. ever been mentioned to me 
sa stumbling block for holding off would-be members. Amongst 
ny old friends and acquaintances, the chief accusation against 
Teosophy is that we do not give the right place to the Christ of 
te Gospels and that the claims some of us make for the World 
Tacher are almost blasphemous. Our Theosophical conception of 
te Christ does not appeal to them ; many are afraid af it. 


The tentative suggestion made by Mrs. Jinarajadasa that the 
1 §. chief officials should not be officially associated with any 
ucts, creeds or dogmatic cults would immediately create a dogma 
t the rules of the Society and defeat one of its most treasured 
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objects. I believe that the officials of the L. C. C. (pihne | 
exceptions), from the presiding bishops downwards, are first a | 
foremost Theosophists, and Churchmen afterwards. if the necessity 
arose for them to sacrifice either Theosophy or the Church, the later ‘ 
would go without hesitation. 


Many of us joined the L.C.C. a few years ago, not beaut 
had a special liking for Ritual, but on the recommendalion of or 
teachers and to take part in the Great Work in whatever form if ws 
presented to us. In the meantime, experience has taught us the rel 
value of Ritual, its vitalizing force in raising consciousness to a hig ` 
degree and making, in many instances, that conscious contact wiit - 
the Deva evolution which Theosophy teaches us to be of great impor 
ance for speeding up the evolutionary process. Above all, wel; 
executed Ritual, even when the awareness of the “unseen” forcesis 
absent, from the purely physical and emotional point of view ism 
of the most effective antidotes for that dangerous attitude of whid 
Mrs. J. wisely warns us, le., dreamily drifting,” and there is a sayi 
somewhere that “ Ceremonies are a purifying process for the benefit 
of the world to counteract the thoughts of selfishness engendered by 
average life”. Surely, rightly understood, it is all part of Divice 
Wisdom--Theosophy—in one of its many aspects. To exclude it 
official votaries from holding office in our T.S., Lodges would m 
only be unfair but unwise, because it might prevent the best or ols 
man in a given district from carrying on Theosophical Lodge worl, 
which we are all anxious to promote, and instead of curing evilad 
which Mrs. J. is afraid, it would accentuate them. 


We all know that during recent years events of importance bare 
closely followed each other in our Society, and the shakings af 
gruellings in connection with these —individually and collectively- 
have left us somewhat exhausted, a natural state of affairs whic 
ought not worry us unduly. In trying to view these happening 
broadly, what do they reveal ? That they are but the natural sequene ! 
to the spirit of the Age—Zertge:st—and also Krishnaji’s teaching | 
The old forms are breaking up, whilst the keynotes of the New Ag 
are being sounded, and the seeming contradictions and upheavals ip 
ourselves and our society, and the world at large. are a part of the 
breaking-up process. There is no cause for pessimism; the wonde 
is that we find ourselves as well as we are and that cheerfulness ant 
steadiness are still in evidence. This speaks well for our philosoph 
and the teaching we have received. 


For many of us there does seem one difficulty after the events, | 
and that is, to know exactly what should be our next and definite 
step. We are waiting for a lead. Will this be given, or must xe 
learn to tread the lonely path and find our own way ? 


Birmingham (England) Sincerely yours, 


June 28th, 1929 E. W. Bone 


WORLD PEACE UNION 
THEOSOPHICAL ORDER OF SERVICE 
WorLD PEACE WEEK 
November 4th to 11th, 1928 


(928 the World Peace Union inaugurated an International Peace 
Week for the first time in the world’s history. 


The Union tried to get the co-operation of Governments, Religious 

ities. Societies and individuals of every country, race, color and 

u, to unite in an effort towards the establishment of World Peace, i 
wiag them free to organise the Week in their individual ways. 

lte effort culminated in a strong thought of Peace, or prayer to God, 

vHeactly 11 o'clock on the lith day of the 11th month. 


It was at this time that the World War ceased, and in many É 
matries it is observed for two minutes in complete stillness, to 
memorate the event. All work and traffic is suspended-—fliers ; 
athe air stop their engines, miners in the bowels of the earth cease ; 
wrk, and people in the streets stand still in meditation as the clocks 
inke 11 asm. Crowds throng the churches and the streets so that they 
my unite in the spontaneous effort to sink all differences in that 
apreme moment. 


The World Peace Union felt that such a time provided a fitting 
gortunity for pouring into this pool of silence a constructive thought | 


j4 World Peace. i 3 
Many desired a prayer to the Deity who is the God of all nations, š 
| which could be universally adopted, and so the following was offered l i 


bthose to whom it appealed : i 

“O Hidden Life of God, outside which nothing can exist; help 3 
sto see Thee in the face of our enemies and to love Thee in them. ; 

iù shall Thy Peace spread over our world and Thy WHI be done on 
brth as it is done in Heaven.” 

Out of the 43 countries who took part in World Peace Week, 31 
lave reported up to date and the following is a brief account of some 
dtheir activities: 

In three countries the World Peace Union received Government 
reognition, vtz., Mexico, Cuba and Portugal. Several other countries 
tive official help. 
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MExiIco.—At our representative’s petition, the President, throug 
the Department of the Interior and the Federal District Governmen|, 
ordered the police to stop the traffic for the Two Minutes’ Silene, 
For the first time the chief authorities in 10 or more States aly 
co-operated enthusiastically. 


Cuspa.—At our representative’s petition, the City Government 
officially ordered the observance of the Two Minutes’ Silence andsll 
the street cars were stopped. 


PORTUGAL.—At our representative's petition, the Great Silene 
was ordered by the Minister of War to be officially observed for the 
first time, and it was commenced in Lisbon by the firing of a gun and 
terminated by 21 shots. The ex-President of the Portuguese Republi, 
the much respected Dr. Antonio José de Almeida, wrote tothe World 
Peace Union a letter for publication as a leading article in the nation! 
newspapers. 


U.S.A.—At our representative’s petition, the Governer d 
Oklahama State issued a proclamation to two and a half million people, 
urging the use of the power of thought in the interests of peace during 
the Great Silence. There was so much co-operation in the States thal 
our representative writes that he is unable to make a complete report, 
but that Oklahama may be taken as one instance of what was achieved, 


Norway.—All the Norwegian Peace Societies officially adopted 
the idea of World Peace Week when approached by our representa- 
tive, and it was successfully carried out throughout the country. 


SWEDEN. -In this country 36 groups organised the work, unde 
our representative, with such marked enthusiasm and success thal 
all the Peace Societies met in Committee in Stockholm afterwant, 
and passed a resolution to make November 11th “ World Peace Day’. 
All the international representatives present promised to urge its 
acceptance. A further resolution was passed that the idea should 
be brought up for discussion at the International Convention m 
Modern Methods of Warfare and the Protection of Civil Populations, 
at Frankfort-on-Main, January 4th to 6th, arranged by the Women’s 
International League of Peace and Freedom. 


PHILLIPINE ISLANDS.—The bells of the Roman Catholic Cathednl 
pealed at 11 a.m. on November lith to announce the Silence for the 
first time. This was due to our representative's suggestion. 


Other successful work of a varied nature has been carried out 
over the world, individuals as well as societies and organisation 
having been asked to help. 


Great assistance was given by ministers of religion who in many 
countries observed the Silence for the first time. 


In many countries valuable help was given by magistrates 
Freemasons, Scouts, by poets and writers, by musicians, shopkeepers 
and others. Various Peace-societies, temperance societies, youlh 
movements, rotary clubs, guilds, leagues of all kinds co-operated 

eartily. 
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Processions took place in Mexico and in Geneva. Several coun- 
ne report public lectures, which were broadcasted. The Press 
yt invaluable help throughout the world. In some countries 
gial “talks ” were sent to the schools, the teachers speaking to the 
dildren on Peace." 

GENEVA PEACE WEEK.—In Geneva, the international hub of the 


wld, such a fine Peace Week was organised by the World Peace 
“hin that special reference is made to it in this report. 


Each day a different subject was taken as the keynote treated in 
mry case from the standpoint of Peace. Many distinguished people 
sperated, each contributing their individual point of view, and the 
World Peace Union is now a recognised and honored organisation, as 
deresult of the efforts of our representative, Mme. Kamensky. 


Throughout this splendid week of activities all the meetings 
we crowded and the Press gave reports daily. Many other towns 
i equally good work. 


The World Peace Union in 1928 became a member of the Inter- 
sional Peace Bureau. 


it sent representatives by invitation to several important Inter- 
utional Conferences, including one in Warsaw in June, organised by 
it International Peace Bureau, one at the Hague in August, and to 
ie Conference on Modern Methods of War at Frankfort-on-Main 
aJanvary, 1928, 


_ Many millions of people have united with us in World Peace 
Week and as International Secretary of the World Peace Union 
rsh to thank all tbe workers for the splendid results accomplished. 
luly, “blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
dildren of God.” 


M. B. SANDERS, 
International Peace Secretary, 
World Peace Union 


(Further copies of this report and other literature can be 
tained from the Secretary, World Peace Union, 7, Hobart Place, 
imdon, S.W.1.3 


‘Details, given in the report have been omitted here and s resume given in the 
ikve par: See also THE THEosOPHIST, November, 1928. (Asst. Ep.} z 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 


THE correspondent of the Dutch daily, De Rotterdammer, gives a vey 
sympathetic report of the International Theosophical Congress a 
Budapest, Hungary. He writes that the Hungarian Governmeni 
proved a hospitable as well as an interested host, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Roman Catholic Church and, consequently, mass 
authorities have no friendly feeling towards the movement 


Dr. Besant’s candidly expressed opinion that Hungary had beet 
treated unjustly after the declaration of Peace had pleased Hungarians. 
who also consider that the world-wide influence of the inter 
national organisation of the Theosophical Society may be of us 
to the country. 


However this may be, the Hungarian government certainly gre 
of its best at Budapest. The surroundings were beautiful and all the 
buildings at the disposal of the Congress conveniently near to each 
other. The Government arranged a garden féte, at which Gypsies 
were the musicians, the special attraction being the tarogato, a kind 
of hunting hora, a typical Hungarian instrument, not often heard 
now-a-days. 


Dr. Besant was the centre of attraction. In her opening addres 

she admonished the leaders of Theosophical Lodges to teil their new 
J members that they must not believe things because they had been sid 
by Madame Blavatsky, Bishop Leadbeater or herself. “It means 
treason to the teachings of Madame Blavatsky to accept authority is 
matters of belief. Each must think for himself and find his owz 
way. There must be freedom of thought. There has been latterly 
an inclination in our Society towards orthodoxy. That should not be. 
Each must have courage to state his own convictions; no one should 
be afraid to make mistakes, one learns through mistakes.” The 
correspondent continues: “Dr. Besant certainly is imposing—one 
almost felt pity when an old lady, somewhat bent, hesitatingly got up, 
and began to speak—searching for words. But how different becomes 
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lie impression when once she has found the line of thought. Without 
zthes, on the contrary at times with humor, she states clearly and 
kivitely what she intends to say. She—a woman of &2 years— 
ands speaking for 45 minutes, composedly and completely at rest 
sihout showing any trace of tiredness. Then quietly, with a 
Jendly smile she leaves the platform without any pose.” 

+ * + + +*+ 


We take the following from the reports received of Mr. 
jnardjadasa’s visit to some of the countries in South America during 
te last three months of 1928. 


His long-promised visit had been looked forward to with great 
apctation by the members of the T.S. in S. America. Much work 
zi been done previous to his arrival, the press was interested and 
gmpathetic in its reports, great publicity had been given to Mr. 
inardjadasa’s projected lectures so that private as well as public 
velings were well attended. Mr, Jinardjaddsa arrived at Rio de 
{ueiroon October 10th, the first public lecture was on “ The Idealism 
1 Theosophy,” the lecturer spoke in Italian, the public listening with 
aterest, On the 29th the second public lecture on “ True and False 
lga ” was read by him in Portuguese; the Hall, holding well over 
U people, proved too small ; the third public lecture dealt with the 
‘achings of Mr. Krishnamurti, the Hail again proving too small ; this 
adress was broadcasted. 

He came into closer touch with the members as well as with 
abers through the many smaller and more private meetings and 
ats which he gave, through his many visits to places and centres of 
dterest, and to private individuals. Among the latter we notice a 
ast to Dr. Octavio Mangabeiro, the Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
among the former a visit to the Protestant Missionary Centre where all 
le priests belonging to the different churches in Rio de Janeiro, 
vere present. Mr. Jinarajaddsa spoke to them in Italian remarking 
lat often the teaching of Jesus the Nazarene, an Oriental, was 
iter understood in the East than in the West. At the conclusion 
d this address a resolution was passed as to the desirability of a 
brotherhood of religions. 

During his stay at Rio shorter visits were paid to the island of 
Peguéta, to Nichtherey and to Bello Horizonte; at the latter a public 
lecture was given which was well attended. The last days at Rio 
vere taken up by the 4th public lecture on: “ The Gods in Chains,” 
ty attendance at private meetings, concerts, etc., and by special 
meetings in honor of November the i7th, our T.S. Anniversary. 
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Sao Paulo was the next state to be visited, Mr. Jinaräjadāsa arrived 
on the 18th November and left on December 4th. The members 
the two Lodges of the City of San Paulo had well prepared the wy 
for their visitor; a number of meetings and conferences for members 
took place, five public lectures were given, these were very wel 
attended, the hall often proving too small. Mr. Mesquito, te 
Genera! Secretary of Sao Paulo, writes that the Broadcasting 
Society, the Press, as well as the public have given them staund 
support. The members of The Round Table, and Boy Scouts at lhe 
Itequéra Village were given special addresses. Other towns visited 
were: Santos which had two public lectures, Sao Carlos had ov 
public meeting, attendance about one thousand from the town an 
neighbourhood; a Theosophical Lodge was founded here, and calle 
Humanity Lodge; the next visit was to Campinas where Mr, 
Jinardjadasa addressed the public in Spanish. 


The next State to be visited was Uruguay, our traveller arrived 
on December the 7th at Montevideo, welcomed by many 7.5. 

members and numerous reporters. Four public lectures were given 
during the ten days’ visit, these lectures were read by the lecturer 
| in Spanish and have been published by the Uruguay National Society. 
The Minister of Public Instruction introduced Mr. Jinarajadisa to 
the public at the first lecture. 


“The Council of Public Teaching” attended the lecture œ 
Theosophy and Education; University lecturers and students seemed 
much interested in the new points of view presented to them an 
as the General Secretary for Uruguay, Mr. Adolfo Castell, writes: 
“numerous were the interviews which Mr. Jinardjadasa had with 
people of significance in our State.” 


All the reports are full of enthusiasm about the visit ; about the 


impression left by the spoken word and the personal intercourse wih 
Mr. Jinardjadasa. 


We hear from a private letter that Mr. Jinarajaddsa was io 
Costa Rica on May 16th; thence he went to Honduras, Salvado, 
Guatemala by launches, trains and motors! 


“The National Society of Central America was formed on May 
12th. The Headquarters to be at Costa Rica, but it is composedd 
the branches in Costa Rica, Nicaragua, San Salvador, Guatemala and 
one branch in Columbia which is in S. America.” 


From Guatemala Mr. Jinardjaddsa goes to Mexico for a sz 
weeks tour, thence to Cuba for two weeks. Mr. de la Pena Gil wil 
meet him at Mazanillo in Mexico, and he writes that arrangements 
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ym een made for him to speak in 20 different cities; this wil? 
wn travelling some 2,500 miles by train and a possible flight 
at part of the Mexican Gulf. The programme for the six weeks 
2i ben added, more than 40 meetings were mentioned. so that 
i Jinarajaddsa will have a busy time getting through it. 
t 2 + 2 + 

Yugo-Slavia have sent us the first seven numbers of their quarterly 
wine. We cannot read the contents as no one here can read the 
ngage. The first number contains several illustrations of Head- 
jarters, Adyar; the second has a picture of the President which we 
woot seen before. 


We hope that the magazine will prove of interest to the members 
ntothers; we send the editor our best wishes. 


Do members in Yugo-Slavia and elsewhere (!) know that there 
m some very good pictures postcards of Adyar, which can be had 
m the Theosophical Publishing House ? 

+ + + + + 

We find in a Dutch daily that Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose has 
n staying at St. Michael’s, Huizen, Bishop Wedgwood being the 
wt The correspondent of the “Rotterdammer” writes that 
it Jagadis told him something about the idealistic side of his 
ventific life. His institute attempts to help in showing the way to 
te practical application of science in the development of the natural 
sources of his country. Science should not be commercial. Mutual 
wp and co-operation are mightier factors in the scheme of life than 
anpetition. He accepts as students only those, who obeying an 
mer call, are willing to devote their life in the struggle of obtaining 
nowledge for its own sake. Science is neither western. nor eastern, 
bt India offers special opportunities to enrich human knowledge. 


Speaking about India, Sir Jagadis said that there are many good 
shools in India hut there are too few of them. There is a large field 
gen for co-operation between England and India, a co-operation 
which will lead to mutual appreciation. Through science we learn 
int there is one great unity of life. The new discoveries lead us one 
tep further on the steep road to the mountain-top from where we 
tall see the promised land of truth. 

Some demonstrations of the reactions of plants were given at 
$. Michael's. Later, Sir Jagadis gave an address and demonstration 
athe Colonial Institute at Amsterdam. i 


+ * + + 
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On Wesdk day this year Mr. Edward W. Perera, MLC, 

contributed a valuable article to the Ceylon Daily News, reviewing 
the course of the Buddhist revival and National awakening wit 
which the Theosophical Society and Colonel Olcott in particular ha 
so much to do in its inception. It seems that on Faster Sunday 
1883 a riot occurred owing to a clash between Christian and Buddhist 
processions, since the date coincided with the Buddhist New Year, ar 
in the subsequent proceedings the Buddhists claimed that, as usual, 
Christians had received partial treatment by the Government, anda 
miscarriage of justice had occurred. A Buddhist Defence Committe 
was then formed, in which Mr. Perera, Mr. de Abrew and Mr. k 
Silva were prominent, and Colonel Olcott constituted himself ther 
champion in England, where he put the Colonial Office to the trouble 
of answering long letters and generally bestirring itself to an unwontel 
degree. Finally a new Governor conceded all their demands, and the 
Buddhists in Ceylon had recovered their birth-right, and incidentally 
sounded the new note of Nationalism. Unfortunately the latter was 
to bring in bitter feelings—iealousies and antipathies—which fore 
time would obscure the gratitude of Ceylon to its earlier protagoniss: 
“Even Colonel Olcott, who more than any single man had helped th 
Sinhalese to win back their lost heritage, was misunderstood ai 
censored by ardent young Nationalists who were * thrown up’ by thk 
very movement he had helped to create, as being more a Theosophis! 
than a Buddhist. There is no adequate memorial to the man wht 
helped to break the religious fetters of the Sinhalese and to win back 
their national self-respect. The balance of the money that wai 
collected for the agitation was dedicated as the nucleus of a national 
fund for popular education, and for the first time for several centuries 
national schools were established under the ægis of the Theosophical 
Society of which Colonel Olcott was President and Co-Founder.” 


These schools remain a memorial, and the only ones Colon! 
Olcott would want, even though their boards of management may 


become partially forgetful of old ties. The work is all that matters, 
and it is being done. 


H. Y. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Jus Harvey ROBINSON writes in Harpers: 


The word religion is perhaps the vaguest of all the important 
ans in our language. Innumerable pathetic efforts have been made 
refine this most indefinite of terms. Benjamin Kidd in his Social 
‘auton busied himself collecting definitions of religion, from Seneca 
th. Martineau. Kant says that religion consists in our recognising 
dour duties as Divine commands, while Ruskin declares. “ Our 
sioa! religion is the performance of Church ceremonies, and 
thing of soporific truths (or untruths) to keep the mob quietly 
twork while we amuse ourselves.” Huxley and John Stuart Mill, 
g reckoning any more with God, still clung to the word religion and 
wd it to be reverence and love for ideal conduct and our efforts to 
sue it during our life. Alexander Bain, following a new trail, says 
ut “The religious sentiment is constituted by the Tender Emotion, 
wether with Fear, and the Sentiment of the Sublime”. 


All these definitions are about as individual and personal as the 
mrits of the men who forged them. So far as Europe and the 
hited States are concerned all religious people and most irreligious 
ws, would concur fundamentally in Dr. Martineau’s view that 
‘Religion is a belief in an everlasting God; that is, a Divine mind and 
il, ruling the Universe, and holding moral relations with mankind”. 


M. S. R. 


+ + * + * 


Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, of Smith University (U.S. A.), has, 
k his English namesake. been tilting at orthodox views. Among 
iker things he startled his listeners at a lecture he gave by saying 

i “One may admit the existence of immorality and 
Time, but scarcely sin, which is by technical definition a wilful and 
‘rect affront to God—a violation of the explicitly revealed will of 
w. Modern science has shown it to be difficult to prove the very 
ajstence of God, and even more of a problem to show any direct 
wlicitude of god for our petty and ephemeral planet . Tif 
x do not and cannot know the nature of the will of God in regard to 
tman behavior, we cannot very well know when we are violating 
i In other words, sin is scientifically indefinable and unknowable. 
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Hence sin goes into the limbo of ancient superstitions such as wit. 
craft and sacrifice.” 

One newspaper when remarking on his statements said: “We 
shall have a better chance to remake our barbarous moral ‘lay’ 
when we admit that they were man-made in the first place.” Ast 
another said: “All men of broad scientific training know tht 
there is no satisfactory evidence for a divinely revealed coded 
conduct . . . The great historical codes of conduct represent the 
rich and varied experience of the human race—and nothing more.” 


* + * + t 


A recent theory on the beginnings of human speech is that itis 
due to “mouth pantomime”. it is supposed that primitive m 
mimicked things and produced sound. “Thus we pronounce tk 
word ‘One’ with an erect tongue gesture—symbolic of the inde 
finger held up. We pronounce ‘two’ by protruding our two lips, a 
three is pronounced by protruding the tongue between the two lip” 
The theory is upheld apparently by ‘an analysis of sever! 
unrelated language groups, such as Indo-European, archaic Chines, 
Sumerian, Semitic, Polynesian, and the Hoka languages of the wen 
coast of N. America, which show that a very high percentage of wards 
reveal a pantomimic structure”. 


+ * * + * 


There seems to be an urgent need for biologists in the British 
Commonwealth, largely, it is thought, because this subject has usually 
been neglected in the school science course. Public and secondar 
schools occupy themselves chiefly with formal phyics and chemist. 
The value uf such a study is shown in the definition of the nature d 
it: “ Biology deals with the nature of living things and their relatics 
to their environment.” 


+ * * * + 


The Institut de Paliontologie has backed the investigations of the 
Rev. Fathers Teilhard de Chardin and E. Licent, of the palzolithic 
sites of Choei-tong-keou and Sjara-asso-gol in China. The result of the 
investigation shows that “the pleistocene of China is equated wih 
that of Europe”. There would appear to be adequate ground far the 
inference that in pleistocene times there was continuity of condition 
in Europe and Asia extending from China to Central Europe, and even 
to France. It would seem that Asia was a vast workshop in whid 
the stone industry was elaborated, though, so far as is thoughts 
present, East Anglia provides evidence that the earliest handiwork d 
man appears in Western Europe. 


J.R 


ESE 


REVIEWS 


The Tibetan Book of the Dead, or The After-Death Experiences on 
ie Bordo Plane, according to Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup's English 
Radering, by W. Y. Evans-Wenitz, M.A., D.Litt., B. Se. With 
fweword by Sir John Woodroffe. (Oxford University Press, 
Pree 16s.) 

In his Preface Dr. Evans-Wentz frankly confesses to being a 
mgnised disciple of the Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup, who was willing 
dt he should make known {for the first time to the West} the 
abile esotericism underlying the Bardo Thödol, and reproducing it 
na form intelligible to the European mind. The work has been 
mmarkably well done. 


In Sir John Woodroffe’s Foreword he discusses “the science 
Y Death,” bringing to bear on it his own rare knowledge of and 
wight into matters occult. He puts into a few words the whole 
suport of the book when he says: “How to accept Death and die ? 

. Here the technique of dying makes Death the entrance to 
fod future lives, at first out of, and then again in, the flesh, unless 
ad until liberation (Nirvana) from the wandering (Sangsdra)} 
isattained.” 


It has to be borne in mind that the book expresses the point of 
tew of the Tibetan Mahayana Buddhism of the Tantrik type. The 
Wihayana doctrine may be very roughly described as aiming at 
#laining the unconditioned “ Divine Body of Truth,” wherein lies the 
sence of the Universe and where Sangsdra and Nirvāna are in the 
st analysis identical. And Yantra may be described as the science 
(the approach to that attainment. 


The “Divine Body of Truth” is also described as voidness, or 
femless void, and the realisation of it is given as seeing the Clear 
light of the void. The supreme object of existence is to come intu 
tat Clear Light and so finish with the round of births and deaths. 
de af the critical times at which this can be accomplished is at the 
tment of death when consciousness is escaping from the body--if 
if 
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the will to do so is strong enough. Success means liberation, ever 
though there are stages to go through first in the after-death 
conditions. If the will is not strong enough to gain this desirable 
goal, then there is the return to earth to he made the best of, co 
sistent with karma. 


Our attention is usually so fastened upon our round of existence 
from birth to death, that it is most refreshing to realise there isa still 
more interesting and varied round from death to rebirth. For this 
cycle the very convenient single word Bardo is used. And the whik 
phrase Bardo Thödol may be taken as meaning The Book of the Dead. 


In a long and very instructive Introduction Dr. Evans-Weot: 
explains the history and place of the Bardo Teachings. He declares 
that the Lamas claim there is an unwritten esoteric Buddhism, 
which has been handed down orally since the time of the Buddha ts 
the members of the Sangha prepared to receive it. The mysteriesol 
the Bardo State and many of the explanations. descriptions, as well 
as hints of occult meanings, are strongly reminiscent of H, P. B’s 
teachings and of her insistence that this was familiar to those wh 
taught her. In a foot-note on p. 7, the author writes: “The lite 
Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup was of opinion that, despite the advers 
criticisms directed against H. P. Blavatsky’s works, there is adequate 
internal evidence in them of their author’s intimate acquaintane 
with the higher lamaistic teachings, into which she claimed to have 
been initiated. ” 


— 


The esoteric significance of the Bardo turns on the symbolia 
number Forty-nine, the square of the sacred number Seven. “Fr, 
according to occult teachings common to Northern Buddhism and to 
that Higher Hinduism which the Hinda-born Bodhisattva Who 
became the Buddha Gautama, the Reformer of the Lower Hindaiso 
and the Codifier of the Secret Lore, never repudiated, there are seven 
worlds of seven degrees of Maya within the Sangsdra constituted as 
seven globes of a planetary chain. On each globe there are seven 
rounds of evolution, making the forty-nine {seven-times-sevedl 
stations of active existence. As in the embryonic state in the human 
species the foetus passes through every form of organic structure 
from the amoeba to man, the highest mammal, so in the after-death 
state, the embryonic state of the psychic world, the knower o 
principle of consciousness, anterior to its re-emergence in gross matter 
analogously experiences purely psychic conditions. In other words, 
in both these interdependent embryonic processes—the one physical. 
the other psychical—the evolutionary and involutionary attainments, 
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amsponding to the forly-nine stations of existence, are passed 
mh e a 


h the explanations of “the Esoteric significance of the Five 
Zments” and their emanation each in turn from the Dhyani 
hddhas, students will find further light thrown upon the cryptic 
altements of The Secret Doctrine concerning these Dhyani Buddhas 
ad their cosmic functions, The same too with regard to the teaching 
dut the three mystery Kayas (bodies)—the Dharma, Sambhoga and 
ining Kayas. Upon these bodies the author says: “ The Doctrine 
ithe Three Bodies conveys the esoteric teaching concerning the Path 
dlhe Teachers, their descent from the Higher to the Lower, from the 
teshold of Nirvana to the Sangsara : and progression from the Lower 
othe Higher, from the Sangsdra to Nirvana, is symbolised by the 
ive Dhyani Buddhas, each personifying a universal divine attribute. 
whined in the Five Dhydni Buddhas lies the Sacred Way leading 
t Atone-ment in the Dharma-Kaya, to Buddhahood, to Perfect 
‘dightenment, to Nirvana—which is spiritual emancipation through 
Msirelessness,” 


Inesotericism the Dharma-Kaya is associated with the Primordial 
x Adi-Buddha, Who is without Beginning or End, the Source of all 
ith. Associated with this highest Buddha-realm is Vajra-Dhdra, 
è Holder of the Dorje or Thunderbolt, and the Divine expounder of 
X Mystic Doctrine (the One Initiator of The Secret Doctrine); and 
te Buddha Amitabha, the Buddha of Boundless Light, Who is the 
srce of Life Eternal. After these three and associated with the 
jmbhoga-Kaya come the Five Dhydni Buddhas, and all the Peaceful 
ad Wrathful Deities of the Bardo visions, because of the Dhyani 
wddhas emanating the Five Elements, wherein, of course the experi- 
mes take place. “ Adi-Buddha, and all deities associated with the 
Sarma-Kaya, are not to be regarded as personal deities, but as 
ersonifications of primordial and universal forces, laws, or spiritual 
‘fluences, which sustain—as the sun sustains the earth's physical 
de—the divine nature of all sentient creatures in all worlds, and 
mke man’s emancipation from all sangsdric existences possible”. . . 
with the Mirmdna-Kaya is associated, as presumably are all great 
rus, Padma Sambhava who was the first to expound the Bardo 
thidol in Tibet. 


The Death ceremonies of a person are directed towards the easy 
ad complete separation of the Bardo body from the physical, which 
pocess takes from three and a half to four days. The “ death- 
wroscope ” is cast to find out what should be the manner of disposal 
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of the body and the rites suitable to the departed. A lama reads th 
Bardo Thödol in the house of the deceased until the forty-ninth day 
after death, though sometimes the period is shortened, The ream 
for so doing is that the deceased is thus instructed how to meetall 
the contingencies of the Bardo state, and to win the desired emand- 
pation. He is set face to face with Reality. 


During the swoon of the first Bardo state these instructions pe- 
pare him for the second state of symbolic visions—the illusory karmic 
reflexes of action done on the earth-plane. Thought now become 
objective and passes in procession “as the consciousness-content d 
of his personality”. It is this “Intermediate” stage that producs 
the thirst for rebirth and, unless he can overcome it, he passes info 
the third Bardo and the after-death state comes toanend, Butite 
essential thing is to make a supreme effort to pass instead int 
Nirvana. 


Pe ts ere ee ee ee E E E E 


The visions of the Intermediate state are regarded as th 
personified intellectual impulses of the person. They are, therefore, 
either Peaceful Deities— the personified forms of the sublimed 
human sentiments which proceed from the psychic heart-centre”;or 
are Wrathful Deities—* personifications of the reasonings and proceed 
from the psychic brain-centre,” and yet are but the Peaceful Deities 
in a changed aspect. None of them have any real individual existence, 
completely to recognise all this is what sets the deceased free. This 
is why the Bardo Thödol is called “ The Great Doctrine of Liberation 
by Hearing and by Seeing ”. 
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Not all the “ dead ” experience similar phenomena of course, they 
vary with the individual. Those given in the Bardo Thödol ar 
merely typical. It will differ, for instance, for each type of religion, 
and the way in which each conceives of “Heaven”. The thoufhi- 
forms yielded by each religion will not be exactly similar. Bu 
reality must not be sought in these visions, however marvellous. 


With regard to rebirth the author reviews various beliefs, bah 
exoteric and esoteric. He inclines to the esoteric view that “the 
human form (but not the divine nature in man) is a direct inheritaxe 
from the sub-human kingdoms; from the lowest forms of life it has 
evolved, guided by an ever-growing and ever-changing life-flux, 
potentially consciousness, which figuratively may be called the seed 
of the life-force, connected with or overshadowing each sentient 
creature, being in essence psychical. As such, it is the evo- 
ing principle, the principle of continuity, the principle capable a 
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wiring knowledge and understanding of its own nature, the 
gaciple whose normal goal is Enlightenment ”. 


This life-flux remains human whatever its kerma once it reaches 
tut stage, and does not slip back into the sub-human; but it can 
mend the human and illusory and can plunge into its source and 
‘ome the Buddhic or real. 


There is, of course, a mystic cosmography connected with these 
nies, and considerable knowledge would be required to know just 
rat region of the after-world was meant by any given name or 
beription. Like in Revelations jewels and precious metals are used 
ssymbols of untranslateable facts. 


The origin of this Bardo Thédo? is uncertain, says Dr. Evans- 
Hentz, but the teachings it contains are regarded as having been 
mm from time immemorial to a long and illustrious Dynasty of 
iddhas, who were the predecessors of the Lord Gautama, and they 
re committed to writing in the time of the great Guru Padma 
Ymbhava; then they were hidden away and later brought to 
ight again. 

The actual text of Part I of the Bardo Thédal is prefaced thus: 


Herein lieth the Setting-Face-to-Face to the Reality in the 
Intermediate State: the Great Deliverance by Hearing while on 
the After-Death Plane, from “the Profound Doctrine of the 
Emancipating of the Consciousness by Meditation upon the 
Peaceful and Wrathful Deities ”. 


Part I] is on the Experiencing of Reality when the Karmic 
smatitions appear because liberation has not been attained, and is 
fill of the most interesting instruction and psychological knowledge. 
t will repay close detailed study. All the stages of the symbolic 
faty-nine days are given, and these “days” may cover actual days or 
years or centuries. A firm will is required not to be afraid of the 
ugust, dazzling nature of the Real, and not to be drawn from it to 
he easier, less overwhelming regions of the duller but less austere 
realms. 


Should one fail to tread the Mystic Path of the Clear Light then 
ames the time of rebirth. The desire for it is irresistible, and to the 
lods of Karma is presented the problem of finding suitable condi- 
tions, The Lords consult the “ mirror of Karma,” and make a survey 
ý the six Lokas, to gather up all the threads of the past, and to seek 
the place where the person is to be born, from which a light 
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There seems to be a certain amount of choice in all this and the 
person is warned against being too easily satisfied. There are tie 
ways of closing undesired Womb-Doors, and, therefore, of avoiding 
the hour of rebirth. Eventually the true signs of the place of birth 
appear. They should be recognised and with good will the approach 
made to them, made without repulsion or attraction, and only where 
calm judgment decides as Lest. 


The book ends with a selection of Prayers to the Compassionate 
Ones for guidance along the Path, for Right Knowledge, and fn 
Protection from Fears in the Bardo, for Fears are the great betrayers, 


The Addenda on Yoga, Tantricism, Mantras, Initiations, Reality, 
etc., complete an exceedingly interesting and stimulating volume- 
one for which every student of occultism will be grateful. 


J. RANSON 


A Short Life of Apollonius of Tyana, by M. Florence Tiddema. 
(Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. Price As. 10.) 


An admirable little book of reference, many incidents being toig 
of the great personage’s journeys and the wonderful things he did 
during his life, Some inferences are drawn which would be ¢ 
interest to Theosophists generally. We recommend this book teal 
students and to Apollonius-lovers in particular. 


S. W. 


The Zodiac: A Life-Epitome, by Walter H. Sampson. (The 
Blackfriars Press, Ltd., London. Price 12s, 6d.) 


“Salvation.” “Liberation.” “Emancipation.” Words on the 
lips of many to-day. To each his own way. 


The Zodiac—A life Epitome carries a truly cosmic message ney, 
many messages, within its pages. 


Inspired and scholarly: How seldom do these designations fit the 
same book. It is a joy and refreshment to apply them here. 


This is a book which deserves a world-wide circulation, one 
as cosmopolitan as the cosmic and catholic nature of its subject and 
treatment. The Heaven’s eternal palimpsest, declaration of God's 
glory in radiant Star-Script, of mysteries innumerable revealed, 
yet more concealed therein, “to be elicited, ray by ray”. In the 
course of twenty years’ professional astrological work, I have read 
and reviewed numerous books on the subject, but The Zodiac is, in 
my opinion, unique. Le style, c'est "homme. Unfortunately, this is 
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wärst acquaintance with Mr. Sampson’s work; probably my 
gornce, for the style is at once so easy, and quietly distinguished 
i manner, that this cannot be his first essay in print. It is univer- 
dy persuasive, catholic in its inclusiveness, eclectic in taste, 
ming many a challenging note of those differences in which 
jilbsophical students of the same subject delight to immerse 
temselves and one another! 
Universality is the Master-theme sustained throughout. 


“There is one word not to be misunderstood . . . accessible 
pal... patiently repeated, so insistently emphasised, now 
tiered, now thundered . . . leading Motif in a celestial 
smphony . . . Breathed by winds of the summit 
merberates in clefts of mountains, roars in hurricane, plashes in 
jenpour; Sun blazes, Moon reflects, Stars— unite it in sparkling 
wtems on roof of heavenly vault . . . burden of morning 
us’ song . . . sunrise flashes it from peak to peak 
ut to be evaded, cannot but be heard, seen, felt . . . one place 
aly where its voice does not penetrate; in the valley where 
uoanity clamours and clashes, where roar of his petty strife 
ahowls tempest, and the smoke of his aggressive fire renews the 
ucent wrack, blotting out Sun and sky, plunging the world 
wiward into volcanic gloom. And that word, translated, means 
li#eration through the sacrifice of the Self. f have called it 


laversalisation."” (Pp, 210-211.) 
LEO FRENCH 


Mr. Godfrey Higgins’ Apology for Mohamed, edited with Intro- 
diction and notes by Mirza Abu’l-Fazil. {Allahabad Reform Society. 


tice Rs. 4.) 


The Editor has done the public a real service in reviving this 
vluable tract, especially with the addition of his awn introductory 
ib of the Prophet, and notes on minor discrepancies. Godfrey 
Higgins, a scholar of the early nineteenth century, was evidently a 
nan of rare liberality and enlightenment, and found the religion of 
ham far more in accordance with his own Unitarian form of Christ- 
inity than were the orthodoxies of the day in England. Perhaps his 
Freemasonry had developed in him a brotherliness towards eastern 
mystics. What especially attracts him is that Muhammadanism 
sareligion without priests, whose sinister influence he considers 
sponsible for religious corruptions in all places and times, Here 
evidently thinks the Prophet to be more in accord with Christ 
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than S. Paul and his fellow Apostles; indeed he seems to prove tu 
Islam was intended at first to be a reformed Christianity. 


He has a great admiration for the national character of the 
Arabs, whom he hopes never to see “ civilised by the Europea 
sword,” and quotes Mr. Richardson, another scholar and orientalis, 
on the magnificence of the Saracenic Empire, its culture and refine 
ment, when “the European world was clouded with the barberity 
and ignorance” of the eighth and ninth centuries. 


H. Y. 


Theistic Attitude tn Education, by G. N. Gokhale. (The Ede 
cational Publishing Co., Karachi.) 


A brief exposition of the dangers of a purely secular educatim, 
with suggestions for the introduction of undenominational religiou 
instruction in schools and colleges, somewhat on the lines of the 
Cowper-Temple regulations in England and for periods of commu 
religious worship of the kind commonly adopted in Theosophical 
school. The writer sums up the common features of all religions 
in three paragraphs which are a paraphrase of the Three Truthsis 
The Idyll of the White Lotus. 


The book contains nothing very original, but the ideas are clearly 
set out and should be useful to those who desire to introduce religions , 
teaching in schools whose pupils are drawn from various communities. | 


EA 


The Message of Swami Vivekdnanda to the Modern World, end 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A.,BL 
(Sri Ramakrishna Matt, Mylapore, Madras. Price As. 4 and As3 
respectively.) 


These papers were read at the birthday celebrations of ther 
respective subjects at Mylapore and are clearly and interestingly 
written for the purpose. They contain hardly enough information for | 
the general public who may not know the history of these two gret | 
men as they are known to their immediate followers. i 


BA | 


The Philosophy of Union by Devotion, translated from the Bengali 
of Yogacharya Sri Srimat Abadhut Jananananda Deva. (Mahanicban . 
Math, Calcutta. Price Re 1-8.) 


The readers of this little book, will be impressed by the 
simplicity of faith displayed by the writer and the depth of the love 
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nich filled his heart. Though the phraseology and imagery are 
istern, the ideas are those common to all mystics of whatever 
i eigion, and the beauty of these ideas will appeal to all, whether 
asern or western, whose desire it is to love perfectly and by love 


zome one with Love. 
E. A. 


The Diary of a Disciple, by T. L. Vaswani; and Youth and the 
ioaissance, by T. L. Vaswani. (Theosophical Publishing House, 
' dyar, Price As. 12 each.} 

Two booklets, the first being some pages out of the writer's 
: iry, the second four lectures to young men. ‘These booklets are 
hefy meant for Eastern readers, many Samskrt expressions being 
wobstacle to them. 

The Silence, by Evelyn Whitall. (L.N. Fowler & Co., London. 
fice Is. 6d.} A booklet for quiet moments. 

light end Colour in the Medical World: Light and Colour in 
ming Consumption ; Colour in Constipation, by Dr. H. L. Sharma. 

These three treatises describe how the use of light and colour 
a cure certain diseases. 

New Lamps for Old, by Elliot Fitzgibbon. (The C. W. Daniel 
ia London. Price is. ôd.) 

Showing that new methods for curing disease are preferable to 
my of the old ones ; the best of all being the return to a natural diet, 
tit is, eliminating the consumption of all flesh foods. 

Also received from the same publishers: /nsomnia or Disturbances 
d Sleep, by Archibald Wilson, and Purpose, a new quarterly, which 
plains its name as follows: “The burden of our existence is to pass 
a intelligence of whatever we find to be of vital consequence. That 
dall be our serious purpose and consecration.” 

The Light of a Master Mason, by Leonard Bosman. {The Dharma 
Press, London. Price 1s. 6d.) 

A small book which will be of use to Masons and to those who 
xpire to become so. True Masons will always have to say something 
gout the Art and each will say it somewhat differently so that a 
different aspect is shown. A useful booklet. 

The Amateur Dramatic Yearbook and Community Theatre Handbook, 

| dited by G. W. Bishop. (A. & C. Black Ltd., London. Price 5s.} 
' The editor in the preface explains the purpose of this publication, 
itis “to meet the needs of the large and increasing number of 
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amateur dramatic societies”. Some 80 pages are taken up by vey 
interesting reading matter even for those who are not amateu. 
players. 


A number of practical hints are given and valuable advice. Th 
second half of the book contains a list of amateur dramatic societies 
in Great Britain, Dominions and elsewhere. 


The Year Book is to be issued annually in October at the begin. 
ning of the Amateur season—we wish it a large circulation. Drm 
should have its part in a liberal education, for as is said in one of the 
articles in the book of the amateur player: “ More than probable he 
: will not learn to act, but he may become a useful carpenter or painter, 
or an expert in fiddling with wires. He will become resourceful 
... he may learn something of his fellow men and women...” 


5 


The Possibility of Miracles, by Anna Maria Roos, translated by 
p Fred Rothwell, B.A. (Rider & Co., London. Price 6s.) 


The author quotes Lao-Tse as follows: 


As soon as scholars of the highest order learn about wisdom, 
they follow it with resolution and zeal, 


When scholars of the middle order learn about wisdom, 
they succeed in holding to it for a time, but at certain periods 
they loge their grip on it. 


When scholars of the lowest order learn about wisdom, 
they laugh it to scorn. 


This book should do something towards decreasing the number 
of those who are in the lowest order and who, according to the 
author’s opinion, are in the majority. The writer tells about facts 
which many laugh at and scorn, such as magnetic healing, dream and 
trance experience, clairvoyance, psycho-physical phenomena, tle 
latent powers of man. The last Chapter treats of the miracles of th 
Gospels. Those who are conversant with theosophical literature may 
not find much new matter in this very readable book; the value d 
a book like this is that it proves the greater and more wholesome 
interest which is taken in all these subjects. 


We hope that the reading of this book will create in many the 
desire “to learn about wisdom” and that they will “follow it with 
resolution and zeal”. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed in 
arly number ; 


A Theory of the Solar System, by P. J. Harwood; Forty-first 
tort of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1919-1924 {Government Press, 
Washington); Insomnia, by A. Wilson (C. W. Daniel); Krishnamurti, 
Fois He ? by Gladys Baker (Order of the Star, Adyar). 


OUR EXCHANGES 


We acknowledge with many thanks the following: 


Notes and News (June), Modern Astrology (June), Ei Lote Blanco 
Mey}, Light (June), League of Nations, News for Overseas (June), 
theosaphy in South Africa (May, June), Light (June), Teosofica, Vol. II, 
Yow Era (Quarterly June), Theosophy in Ireland (April), The World’s 
Children (May), Bulletin Theosophique (June), El Mexico Teosofico 
(November-February), Kerjath Sepher (April), The Theosophical Mes- 
enger (June), The Canadian Theosophist (May). 


We have also received with many thanks: 


Pewarta Theosofie (June), The Beacon (May), Revista Teosofica 
flana (May, June}, Theosofisch Maandblad {June}, Sind Herald 
{June}, Cotton Manufacturer (May), The Christian Esoteric (March), 
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i . { j Land and Life (June), International Star Bulletin (June), Revue Tho 
bi sophique (May), Teosofi (May, June), Theosofia (June), Theosolish 
Beweging (June), The Eastern Buddhist (March), Vaccination Enqure 
(June), Prabudgha Bharata (July), Vedanta Kesari (July), Occutt 
Review (July), Bharata Dharma (May, June), De Ster (June), Nation 
i and Athenaeum {June}, Nature (June), Liberacion (May), Sinus 
= (November, March), Telegu Chamdcher (May), Vedic Magazine (May, | 
June), Le Lotus Bleu (May), New Fra (July), Bulletin of Fine Arts | 
(June), Calcutta Review (July), Gnosi (May, June), Vivir Gaai 
May), The Christian Theosophist (June). | 
{ 
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The author, who was for many years Principal of Mahinda Buddhist 
College, Galle. presents an exceptionally intoresting and intimate sere 

of pictures of Buddhist religious life. 
The Peril of Indian Youth, 1885 


The Buddhist Revival in Japan in 188 


Pictures of Buddhist Ceylon. By F. L. Woodward, M.A. 


« 


wa t3 
Address of President Founder to European Section, T.S. 1906. By Colouel 
H. B. Olcott, President Founder, TS. aÀ 


These three pamphlets contain addresses ty countries widoly separated 
but whose needs wero clearly understood by Colonel Olcott and show bis 
keen desire to help them. Thoy are of considerable historical interest. 


Reincarnation and Islam. By Nadarbeg K. Mirza Boards ... [4 
Wrappers 4. 0K 


The author puts convincingly, and demonstratos that Islam ombodies the 
teaching of Reincar nation. ‘The book ix clearly and attractively wrilka 
aud is exceptionally iuteresting to Muslims. 


Nature’s Mysteries. By A. P. Sinnett, (fllustrated) ~ OF 


Mr. Siunett possessed a sound perception of the real in the pereuvicall 
interesting phenomena which came undor his observations, some of whic 
such ag “ Poretelling the Future ” aro found in this bouk. 


The Paradoxes of the Highest Science. By Eliphas Lovi With Footuutes 
by a Master of the Wisdom "l 


Eliphas Levi (Abbo Louis Coustant) was a seer, who in his day was 
compelled (for fear of persecution) to expound the Truths of Occaltisw 
ig a cryptic fashion, Excocdingly interosting are the clarifying Foot- 
votes, A book that provokes thought. 


Talks with Golden Chain Links. By Ethel M. Whyte ow OL 


The author takos tho beautiful words of the Golden Chain aud discounes 
upon them in avery happy way to childrou. Toachers aud paroats vill 
find them most useful as a basis for instruction. 


Self-Purification. Compiled by J. S. Davidson. 


A vet of 191 carefully chosen quotations helpful at all times aud iu all 
moods, {Original Price 0-12-0 Reduced) 
The Bases of Theosophy. By James H. Cousins. m GE 


Dr. Cousins usos his artistry of language to depict (the human) ueeds of 
the age—Spiritual, Mental, Emotional and Physical—and how Theosophy 
supplies them with practical satisfaction. 


Forest Meditations. By James H. Cousins. Cloth ... vf 
Paper. 1} 
Poems by Dr. Cousins always havo a fresh and distinctive quality. They 


convey a high aud spirited sonso of atmosphere aud nro charming 
“ fragments of mystery. 


Dance, a National Art. (Woli Illustrated). By Elcanor Elder » Of 


Tho incroasing interest in the Dauce ox an oxprossion of life is here girov 
special point and stimulus, These practical instructions will be found of 
groat aksisiance in mastering the fundamentals of the art, and opening 
the way to beauty aud originality of expression in this art, 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Vatch-Tower Notes have been received from the Editor. ee a 
We have heard that Dr. Besant has been at Ommen, 4 HE rots 
=e she gave an interview to one of Reuter’s represen- jih n 
a, which we print below. . 7 
On August 12th she was present at a meeting in 
aection with the Women’s Institute Movement at the i 
„tum Club, London, where she spoke about the status of i 
ten in India. 
At the time of writing this, the President is on her way 
wicaga, to preside over the Theosophical Congress. 
| _ Miss S. Burdett accompanies Dr. Basant to Chicago. 
i i 
+a 
| The following are parts of sorw <ytrectz in News and 
wes from the Presidential Address tc `m Anr ual Convention, 
1S. in England on June Ist, by Dr. Bus + 
The Editor of Vems and Noles wri.+-. iha these extracts— 
mevised--were made from shorif.:.. notes by Miss K. A. 
ay + 
i “We have the fundamental duty of spreading Brotherhood 
Recover we go. Peace is clearly a part of Brotherhoo. 
erness to our sub-human kingdoms is another pa->’ 
Muberhood. I think it was our Welsh brotber who v 
k drop the words ‘of humanity” and sey ‘E 
biherhood,’ which I think would be an i: proven.. 
Object, including in our Brother:::od all 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


No Watch-Tower Notes have been received from the Editor. 

We have heard that Dr. Besant has been at Ommen, 
where she gave an interview to one of Reuter’s represen- 
latives, which we print below. 

On August 12th she was present at a meeting in 
connection with the Women’s Institute Movement at the 
lyceum Club, London, where she spoke about the status of 
women in India. 

At the time of writing this, the President is on her way 
to Chicago, to preside over the Theosophical Congress. 

Miss S. Burdett accompanies Dr. Besant to Chicago. 

= 
t + 

The following are parts of some extracts in News and 
Notes from the Presidential Address to the Annual Convention, 
T. S. in England on June Ist, by Dr. Besant. 

The Editor of News and Notes writes that these extracts— 
unrevised—-were made from shorthand notes by Miss K., A. 
Beechy : 

“We have the fundamental duty of spreading Brotherhood 
wherever we go. Peace is clearly a part of Brotherhood; 
tenderness to our sub-human kingdoms is another part of 
Brotherhood. 1 think it was our Welsh brother who wanted 
‘to drop the words ‘of humanity’ and say ‘Universal 
Brotherhood,’ which I think would he an improvement of our 
first Object, including in our Brotherhood all that feels, 
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Everything feels to a greater or less extent in a univers 
where there is but One Life and that One Life everywhere, 
That really is the great basis of the Universal Brotherhood a 
Humanity; we cannot cut ourselves off from our world, 
There is one duty to the world which Krishnaji presses » 
very, very strongly, and that is the great principle of Beauly 


which seems to be inherent in Nature. 


* 
* * 


“The next point which I want to urge upon you dea 
especially with your lodges; do guard your lodges against 
becoming orthodox in their beliefs. It is a perfect horror tp 
me to see glimpses of the Theosophical Society insisting o 
special views of theosophical teachings. Our principle is the 
widest possible freedom of opinion. We never ask anyon 
who wants to come into the Society ‘ What do you believe?’ 
We only ask him to take Brotherhood as a principle of lie 
In the lodges it is vitally important for the whole Society tha 
every lodge should be a centre of freedom of opinion, There 
is a danger of becoming crystallised, and fossilised afterwards. 
It begins with crystallisation, leads on to fossilisation, and 
passes into death. If Theosophy ever becomes orthodox i 
will be a sign of its decay. It is essential to have freedom 


of thought in your lodges. Do not allow anyone to lay 


down as authoritative any doctrine. We speak of theosophied 
teachings, and what do we mean by that? They are doctrines 
which are in every great religion of the world. That is the 
widest foundation we could find—the Divine Wisdom which, 
remember, ‘mightily and sweetly ordereth all things” Do 
not let the name ‘Theosophical’ become sectarian. We 
say we are neutral as to opinions. That does not mean that 
we have no opinions, as some people seem to think, but thet 
the individuals have independent opinions, while the Society 
must not commit itself to any particular form of thought that 
would hinder its spread and weaken its freedom. 
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“That is the most precious thing we have to guard, the 
ieedom of expression in our lodges. You know I wander 
aout very much over the world, and I have seen the 
ginning of this danger in our lodges, the tendency to use 
authority. That point was very much stressed by Lady 
Emily Lutyens this morning—Krishnaji’s refusal to be taken 
san authority. Some of you may remember that the Lord 
Buddha said to His disciples when He recounted a number 
a things on which people based their beliefs: ‘Don’t believe 
athing because it is in some sacred book. Don’t believe it 
cause it is an ancient tradition.’ After mentioning three 
i four valueless foundations of belief He wound up with the 
tatement: ‘Don’t believe a thing because I say it’—He, 
be Iiluminated One—‘ but when of your own knowledge you 
now it to be true, ¿hen believe it? That is the best rule 
hat any theosophical lodge can teke for itself. 

“To preserve that freedom, welcome anyone into your 
Wge who disagrees with you. I have known lodges which 
ather turn the cold shoulder on the member who does not 
tleve, say, what Madame Blavatsky taught—~she never 
wanted anyone to believe with her—or does not believe some 
of the lesser teachers in the Society. I am quite sure they 
b not want anyone to agree with the things they say. If 
the Lord Buddha claimed no authority, who else is great 
enough to put himself up as an authority ? 

hr 

“* Kill out ambition but work as those work who are 
ambitious, There you get, as it were, a concrete statement 
of the spiritual life. Ali of us have to learn that great lesson. 
Throw your whole heart into your work while you are doing 
i, and then drop it. If it succeeds it is in the Great Plan; if 
it breaks down it does not fit in with the Plan for the time, 
but the work you put into it will go on in its influence and 
ind an expression which is suitable to the Great Plan. If 
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you realise there is only One Actor, One Willer, Go 
Himself—God outside you in the macrocosm, God within 
you in the microcosm, then you begin to learn how to work 3 
those work who are ambitious, while there is no feeling of 
ambition in yourself; and that gives perfect peace. [ think 
that is one of the highest teachings given to us by ow 
knowledge of Theosophy. The Plan cannot fail, and f 
anything of ours does not conform with it, then we shoul 
be glad when it breaks and does not make any confusion in 
the Divine Work. So I would ask all of you to try and bring 
that spirit into your active, outward lives. Do not let you 
Theosophy be a thing of lodges, and of lectures and of talks; 
make it a working knowledge, and always make it bright 
and happy.” 


ptidehseladades shaven mistr: ven + 


lies abead of our President this month July, as will be evident 
from the following formidable list of engagements, which 
include visits to Ireland, to Scotland, to Wales and a tour in 
the Northern Federation. 

The week-end before she leaves London will also be 
busy, as Dr. Besant speaks at the Indian Conference and 
delivers her last lecture of the series on “The Life after 
Death ”. 


Wed., July 3: Dublin, 8 p.m.—Public lecture, “The Life After 
Death.” 


Thurs., July 4: Belfast, 8 p.m.—Public lecture, “ The Work of te 
Theosophical Society.” 


Fri., July 5: Edinburgh, 5.30 p.m.—Members’ meeting at 3, 
Great King Street. 


Sat. & Sun., July 6 & 7: Perth.—Scottish T.S. Convention. 


* @ 

News and Notes writes: A very strenuous month’s wort 

Fri, July 12: Beacons 8 p.m.—India Meeting, Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. 


Sat., July 13: Bradford, 3 p.m.—Members’ meeting. 8 p.m.—Public 
lecture, “ The Other Side of Death.” 


Sun., July 14: Leeds (afternoon).—Members’ meeting. 


eee ay 
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in, July 19: Cardiff (evening).—Public lecture on India. 
y, July 20: Cardiff (afternoon).—-Members’ meeting. 


$n, July 2i: Bristol (aftemoon).— Members’ meeting. {Evening}.— 
Public lecture on India. 
* 
k @ 

Saturday, June 15th, was a “ Red Letter” day in the 
mals of the Hampstead and St. John’s Wood Lodge, when 
b. Besant performed the opening ceremony of the annual 
(arden Party held in the grounds of 82-4 Boundary road. 
This being the social centre of the I.C. L. in London, the 
ternational character of the gathering was very evident, 
mny of the two to three hundred people present being 
fom abroad—from Iceland and Ceylon, America and South 
dinca, a group of young men from Germany, a lady 
km China in her national costume, and visitors from 
Holland, Finland, Sweden and, of course India.—News 
md Notes. 

Miss M. E. Deane kindly sent some snapshots of the 
President at the above mentioned Garden Party, two of which 
we give as frontispiece. 

x 
oo 

We find the following in the Indian Dailies: 

Dr. Annie Besant, interviewed by Reuter, expressed the 
inion that the dissolution of the Order of the Star was quite logical in 
view of Mr. Krishnamurti’s stress on individual judgment and 
liberty. She said that various trusts would carry out the publication 
i Mr. Krishnamurti’s writings. The very absence of an organi- 

_ sition may appeal to numerous intelligent people, who prefer to think 
wt the content of the great truth rather than listen to a partial 
| uplanation. “My fundamental belief in Mr. Krishnamurti as a 
World-Teacher makes me more inclined to observe and study, rather 


| han express an opinion on the method chosen by one whom I consider 
lr my superior.” 


1 In the July number of the /sfernational Star Bulletin 


a report is given of a talk by Mr. Rajagopal on probable 


/ 
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changes in the Order of the Star. We quote the following 
from his talk: : 

“. . . So do not be distressed when you hear that the 
Order is going to be dissolved or has been dissolved or will be 
dissolved in a few years’ time. Let it go, give it a gracious 
farewell, and say that you have been in it, given it your 
support and enthusiasm, that it has perhaps done its work; 
and turn your energies to the new position, the new object 
that will be created to carry out, within ourselves and in the 
world, the great ideal Krishnaji is placing before us.” 

es 

In connexion with the above we quote the following 

from the Indian Dailies. 


(REUTER’s AGENCY), 
OMMEN, August3 


Mr. J. Krishnamurti announced the dissolution of the Orderd 
the Star in the East on the ground that the interest of the world in 
truth could not be roused by peodelyaaine through organisations. 


* ti 
(REUTER’S AGENCY}, 
OMMEN, August $ 


Six thousand people assembled at the camp of the Star in the 
East yesterday to hear the lecture of Mr. Krishnamurti, while 
thousands all over Holland listened in to it. 


Mr. Krishnamurti declared that it was useless to try t 
re-establish order and harmony in the world tbrough groups ani 
organisations while individuals themselves were chaotic, unbar- 
monious and disturbed. The transformation of the individual must 
come first. “ Man being an entirely responsible Self creates by his ow 
limitation barriers around him which cause sorrow and pain. bit 
removal of these self-imposed limitations lies the glory d 
self-fulfilment.” 

a 
OMMEN, Tuesday. 

The significance to politicians of Krishnamurti's “magnifi 
gesture” was emphasised by the Cabinet member, Mr. George 
AA who is on a private visit to the Order of the Star camp. 

told an interviewer: “We are at present taught to swear 


by the ‘Socialist, Bolshevik, Tory or Liberal parties and the individual 
conscience is swamped in organisations. 
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“I rejoice that Krishnamurti has broken bondage to a mere 
paisation.” (Reuter). 


a 
a è 


The first unit of a series of small apartments is under 
qstruction on the Krotona estate. Mr. Warrington plans 
p make Krotona productive, the first step in this direction 
ving been the opening of Krotona Hill Nursery for 
wmmercial work in landscape gardening, plant and seed 
ding, etc. This venture has flourished and the building of 
ie apartments is the next plan to be worked out. Four units 
at to be constructed around a patio and each apartment will 
We a living room, bath, kitchenette, garage and dressing 
mm. The buildings will be of cream colored stucco with 
m tile roofs in the Spanish style. 

ee 

A Community Arts Association has been formed among 
te people of the valley interested in furthering work in the 
its and handicrafts. Eventually it is hoped to be able to put 
» a building for shops and studios but at present the problem 
sto get an organization going and to gather in all those of 
ike minds. About 40 attended the initial meeting. 


Water has ever been a problem in Ojai Valley and for 
ity years—the “old-timers” say—there has been talk of 
iding a way to get more water for the orange groves and 
ther orchards. Now a movement has been started to 
mbine forces with the neighboring city of Ventura, fifteen 
niles away, and to secure water for both towns as well as the 
auntry between by a project to build three dams in three 
war-by water courses. Everyone connected with the plan 
ems to feel that at last something will be accomplished— 
nd probably something of very great importance to Ventura 


nd to the Ojai Valley. 
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THE SONG OF THE SEA 


THE song of the sea to-night 

Is the song of a million years— 

And the young moon’s light 

And the swift bird’s flight 

The same wonders that spoke delight 
To dead mens’ eyes and ears 


i : Oh, the seasons come and go, 
: Changing the crowded trail 
Down which the endless shadows flow, 
From dawn of time till the sun’s low, 
From owl’s hoot to the cock’s crow 
And the world grows pale 


Men that come will pass away, 

And they that were gone return 
Back, over back, and on and on, 
Voices growing from weak to strong, 
Swelling to compass that unsung song 
To sing which men are born. 


Jonn BUI 
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THEOSOPHY 


A READJUSTMENT 
By GEORGE S. ARUNDALE 


eee to think the time has now come for all members of 
ihe Theosophical Society to survey the position of their 
gat Society and to make such readjustments as may be 
essary to meet the needs of the changing times and to 
nintain supreme the essential purposes to the achievement 
which the Theosophical Society was brought into being by 
te Elder Brethren of our race. 

For what do we stand above all else ? For Brotherhood, 
w the establishment and maintenance of a world-wide centre 
dBrotherhood, towering loftily above all differences of creed, 
ute, sex, color, faith—not ignoring these, but mellowing 
tem into comradeship equal and free. We stand for every- 
zy Brotherhood, for Brotherhood in the little things of every- 
dy life, for active kindliness and good-will, for mutual respect 
a all things, for tolerance and for understanding. Or, to 
Wome more colloquial, we stand for positive and very sincere 
teeness towards all, especially, of course, towards our fellow- 
members of the Theosophical Society, in which unaffected, 
mere niceness should be very striking from the point of 
wew of the outer world. 

All this is expressed in the First Object of tne Theo- 
iphical Society, while in the Second and Third Objects the way 


seleared for the more adequate fulfilment of the First. Under 
2 
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the auspices of the Second Object we learn to perceive tha - 

we have in fact no substantial foundation whatever for making 
' religion or philosophy the ugly fighting-ground they have been 
almost for millennia. We learn of the essential unity of all 
religion and of all philosophy, and we learn to cease to set one 
form against another. We begin to perceive the silly 
ignorance of such activity. Under the Third Object we learn, 
or should learn, the splendid lesson of humility. We lear 
how little we know, how infinite is the knowledge awaiting 
our grasping, how microscopic the fragment with which we 
are in touch, and how litile understanding we have even ol 
the little we think we know. 

Thus the Second and Third Objects are designed te 
strengthen the First. They are designed to make practical, 
active Brotherhood easier, more widespread. They are further 

| designed to attract within the ranks of membership of the 
| Society those who, pursuing them in the outer world, rexh 
the logical conclusion to which they point—the vibrant ani 

| 

i 

1 


Tad 
m4 
ae 


dominant fact of the Unity of all Life, thus helping the earnest 
student to transmute his learning and his wisdom into their 
natural apotheosis. 


pr ree 
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VISIBLE SIGNS OF LIFE 


meer waka 
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But the pursuit of Truth—and to pursue these Thre 
Objects is, I strongly feel, pursuing Truth on a very straighi 
pathway—inevitably brings enlightenment along many lives 
and in many directions. It brings self-enlightenment ani 
growing understanding as to the whole purpose of Life. It 
enriches diversity, while at the same time digging mor 
deeply the foundations of Unity. It stimulates to a high degree 
of self-expression, helps the individual to intensify his own 
individuality, while simultaneously and in no less degre 
intensifying his universality. His power to be infinitels 
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mre himself is wonderfully stirred; but no less does he gain 
g ever-increasingly glorious realization of the essential 
*tity of his own life with the Life that appears to be 
uiside him, 

Hence has the Theosophical Society been for many of its 
members a kind of forcing-ground, a strong stimulation 
wards intensified self-development and self-expression. 
With this have come into existence movements to further the 
{mater sense of individuality and of universality already 
xhieved, to act as channels and as forms for the entry into the 
mer world of the newer Life, as we have learned to conceive 
t I should not call these movements subsidiary activities or 
æn children of the parent Society, though our Theosophical 
Wwiety is indeed the spiritual mother of them all. They are 
te outward and visible signs of the changes which member- 
ùp of the Theosophical Society should make in all who have 
te honor to belong to it. They justify the Theosophical 
wiety. They show that the Theosophical Society is alive 
adis doing the work for which it came into existence. They 
sow that under the influence of the Theosophical Society 
ple are beginning to live rather than to vegetate, are 
winning to be strenuous themselves rather than mere 
prposeless automata. To take an example or two—Co- 
Ysonry has emerged to satisfy the widening conception of 
lie in certain directions which some of our members have 
fined; the Liberal Catholic Church and the Hindi Bharata 
bmj have emerged to express the modifications in religious 
wderstanding which have taken place in the minds of some 
dour members ; the Order of the Star has emerged to express 
at to convey a compelling truth to which the eyes of some 
d our members have been opened; the teachings of Karma 
adot Reincarnation, of the existence of Masters, of certain 
Paths of growth—these have become commonplaces to many 
members and very practically influence their daily lives, 
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perhaps constitute for them the truest definition of th 
Theosophy they know and understand. l 


THE ADVENTURE INTO TRUTH 


But I desire to assert with all the emphasis a my 
command that each one of these movements and the many 
truths they embody and express is born of the Theosophicd 
Spirit, is born of the stirring in the hearts of their respective 
devotees of the Spirit of the First Object of the Theosophicd ‘ 
Society. In some the Spirit works in one way, in othersi | 

works otherwise. But it is the stirring of the supreme truh | 

of the Unity of Life and of its shadow as Universal Brother ; 

| hood that awakens these varying and divergent manifestations _ 

I say, therefore, that the Theosophical Society and all that | 

| the Theosophical Society means have made these movements 

| possible, or at least have made them possible earlier than , 
otherwise. The Theosophical Society has stirred its members 
hearts, and out of these heart-stirrings has come more rapt | 
progress on the splendid Path that leads to Truth. 

Every member of the Theosophical Society who is at th | 
same time a true Theosophist will, therefore, welcome thes 
movements and even the fanatical and exclusive devotio 
which they inevitably engender in those who have, perhaps, 
seen them for the first time, or who have become overwhelm 
ed by undreamed of splendors, and must needs burn them 
selves in the dazzling Light now open to eyes hitherto blind 

to it. All expressions of Truth are valuable, all devotion t 

| Truth is valuable, provided those who give expression toit 

who are its devotees, know, are convinced, that they have 

the Truth, even though from the larger standpoint they may 

not know all that they think they know, may be further fron 

the Truth than they think they are. All expressions of Truth 

are valuable, all devotion to Truth is valuable, even if from 

| 


| 
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te larger standpoint it be fraught with mistaken activity. 
Better a truth ill-served, ill-expressed, than no active homage 
» Truth at all. Better activity than stagnation. Better life 
tan death, Better mobility than inertia. 

Iam prepared to smile tolerantly and understandingly~— 
,{do not use these words in any spirit of conceit, as I shall 
show in a moment-—upon all those manifestations of delight 
nd ecstasy which are inevitable upon the splendid search for 
Juth, to which every member of the Theosophical Society 
is self-dedicated. I am prepared to appreciate to the full the 
rill with which this Truth-discoverer becomes absorbed— 
perhaps exclusively—in the discovery which he has made. 
fam prepared to hear him say that nothing matters save 
htt which has become opened to him. I am even pre- 
pred for an intolerant devotion to the object of his 


1 am prepared for his impatience with those who 


Forship. 
J] am prepared for 


se other objects, or who do not see his. 
bis assertion that he has found the key, the elixir, of Life, 
hat there is no other key, that there is no other elixir. All 
tese things are to many, they have at times been to me, the 
inevitable concomitants of adventuring into Truth. I do not 
think we can attain Wisdom in Power, or Power in Wisdom, 
sve through what is sometimes coldly called fanaticism, 
through a one-pointedness which may from time to time verge 
om the extreme. I can even conceive of the Mother being 
aandoned for the sake of the newly-found comrade, or of an 
old order of revelation yielding place to a new order. 


THE SPIRIT OF BROTHERHOOD 


But I do think that loyalty to, clear understanding of, the 
First Object of the Theosophical Society requires from each 
one of us the quickest possible return to a spirit of unpersecut- 
ing fanaticism, to a fanaticism big enough to rejoice in the 
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fanaticism of others, howbeit the latter may have directions 
and expressions which seem to be the very antithesis of one’s 
own fanaticism-evoking Truth. I think we must not only live 
and Jet live. We must live and help to live. We must live 
to our own full measure and help others te live to theirs, no 
necessarily to ours. We may be absorbed in this, that or the 
other. We must grow big enough, as are our Elders, to 
rejoice in others’ absorption in their own objects of delight, 
and if we are indeed big, we shall help them to better sacrifice 
at their altars without the slightest faltering in service at our 
own. And even if we are devotees at the same altar, shall 
we not recognize that some serve more happily and mor 
effectively at the Epistle side, while others serve more 
happily and effectively at the Gospel side or at the centre? 
Shall we not recognize that the Truth which we may all cal 
by a common name is seen by some from one angle and by 
others from another angle, and must needs, therefore, W 
interpreted accordingly ? 

I am, of course, assuming we are all members of the 
Theosophical Society. I cannot expect that my remarks 
shall be applicable to those who may happen to be members 
of one or other of the movements which owe their life to no 
small extent to the life of the Theosophical Society, but are not 
members of the Society itself. These, it may be expected, 
will tend to live within the truth expressed in the movement 
they have joined and will not modify such living in the light 
of the implications of membership of the Theosophical Society. 
By no means may we ignore those—and let us hope they ate 
becoming an increasing number—who have found in one a 
other of the movements, which, for example, I have mentioned 
above, the supreme way out of their darkness into that lesser 
darkness which we rightly call light. On the other hand,! 
am addressing these observations to those who are at once 
members of the Theosophical Society and of one or mored 
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k movements which so far have been in greater or less 
igre associated with the Society, in the sense that in the 
yginning the majority of their members have been members 
d the Theosophical Society, so that the spirit of such 
wmbership has brooded over these movements at their 
wth-pangs and in their childhood. 


THE SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


To such I say that however much we may “know ”—i 
ie around this word inverted commas since a study of 
t Second and Third Objects of the Society should cause us 
» use the words with the very greatest hesitation, if we 
sould use it at all—we must not use our “knowledge ” as a 
iudgeon to compel in others the “ knowledge ” we think we 
ave. In any case, knowledge cannot be compelled, not 
wen the insipid variety which is all most of us have at the 
kst. Knowledge must grow from within. It takes no other 
wrce. And the true value of our own “knowledge” lies 
less in its power to stir other “knowledge” in those 
wound us than in its power both to inspire us and to bring 
wme under the very speil it has cast upon ourselves. True 
imwledge, knowledge stripped of inverted commas, always 
suming that we can contact such, must ever be as universal 
s it has particular applications. lf I am a member of the 
liberal Catholic Church E ought, if my membership be 
pure, to be able to help those who are members of the Order 
the Star or of any other movement to become better 
members of these movements, more wisely dedicated to the 
wuths such movements embody. Truth is one, be its 
lorms ever so divergent. Antagonism, persecution, hostility, 
intolerance—all these arise from identification of form with 
lite, of mistaking form for Life. The more our allegiance 
š to the Life the more do our antagonisms diminish, the 
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more are we free, however much we may use forms which 
may be more or less confined to the particular aspect of the ! 
Life with which we are concerned. To use a formist | 
make it a channel for Life. To abuse a form is to identit | 
it with the Life. 

I have said above that I can smile understandingly and 
tolerantly upon fanaticism, not in a spirit of conceit but ina 
spirit of community of personal experience as to the placed 
fanaticism in growth, even in the growth of those who ate 
most advanced in this outer world of ours. _I see its place. 
I see its value. I see its purpose. But there is one great 
thing the true Theosophist must do. He must guard the 
Society against the slightest failure in the work it has tod, 
in the message for which it stands, in keeping open the portal 
of Brotherhood in absolute freedom, so that all may pas 
through who believe in the existence of Universal Brother- 
hood and know that Universal Brotherhood must triumph in 
themselves and in all around them. He must see to it tht 
membership of the Theosophical Society is open to all in 
whom there dwells a sincere desire to be brotherly, who are 
prepared to respect others as they would themselves le 
respected. 


WE MustT BE FREE 


He must see to it that the Theosophical Society never ceases 
to welcome to its membership all whose faces are set towards 
Brotherhood, no matter what they believe or disbelieve—tor 
themselves. There must be no orthodoxy in the Theosophical 
Society, no articles of belief, no dogmas, no Theosophical 
castes or creeds, which any members label “ true Theosophy,” 
as distinguished from the Theosophies of other people. The 
Theosophical Society demands from us, and we pledge our 
selves to give to each other, brotherhood, kindliness, 


ee 
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derstanding, respect. The Second and Third Objects stress 
te need for study, so that we may gain knowledge of the 
Sience of Life, which Theosophy is. But if any member of 
be Theosophical Society declare that such and such doctrines, 
blefs, teachings, constitute Theosophy, are the true 
Theosophy, without adding the all-vital words “for me,” he 
s atrogating to himself authority he does not and cannot 
pssess, and, | would add, a knowledge which the very 
claration itself negates. Within the Theosophical Society 
ve must be free, happily free, to believe what we like, to work 
ir what we like, to stand for what we like, to dress how we 
lke, gladly associating in all Brotherhood with our fellow- 
members in their exercise of that same freedom. We learn 
rejoice in ardent differences of opinion, and only unbrother- 
iness renders a member unworthy of the honor of member- 
wp and liable, therefore, to the evil karma of removal from 
he truly Golden Roll of the Society. 


WIDE OPEN Doors 


I hold most strongly that the doors of the Theosophical 
Sciety must be kept wide open to all who can answer to its 
ull to Brotherhood. At one time or at another the force of 
wme truth, a number of its members may deem they have 
wen, may make the Society appear committed to such truth. 
The majority of the members may give adherence to some 
movement the tenets of which appeal to their intuition, as for 
example the Liberal Catholic Church, the Order of the Star, 
{oMasonry. Some may find in one or other of these, or in 
ther movements, the outlet for the greater portion of their 
mergies and fervor. But God forbid that they should 
een implicitly, far less explicitly, give colouring to the 
iea that membership of such and such a movement is 
that for which Theosophy or the Theosophical Society 
3 
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stands in fact though perhaps not in name, substantially 
though not overtly. All manner of considerations have 
brought the many thousands of members within the 
Society’s ranks. This, that or the other may have attract- 
ed you and me, but was there not in all of us a strong 
reaction to the Brotherhood idea and declaration? Let the 
Theosophical Society so face the world that the welcome oi 
Brotherhood shall be its supreme appeal above al! other 
appeals. Let this appeal tower above all other appeals. Le 
the appeal of Brotherhood grow stronger and stronger in the 
only way in which it can increase in strength—by an erampk 
of joyous goodwill among us all entirely undisturbed by the 
activities of rapidly growing individualities. Let us byal 
means say, it we choose, that our Theosophy, our membership 
of the Theosophical Society, has brought us to such and such 
a truth, to such and such a splendor, but let us add that we 
know that others have similarly been brought to other 
splendors, and that the heart of every splendor is Universl 
Brotherhood. Let us individually sacrifice at the altas 
congenial to us, but let us all sacrifice at the altar of Brother- 
hood. Let the banner of the Unity of Life wave above 
al] other banners, and let it be the first to catch the eye 
of all who seek happiness and truth. We must keep the 
Theosophical Society safe for the world, open to the world, aad 
never allow one door of entry to be closed through whichs 
single individual seeks to pass in the name of Brotherhood. 
No one door may be claimed to be superior to another, more 
truly Theosophical than another, truer than another, All don 
are one which open to the knock of Brotherhood. Truth is the 
business of individuals. Brotherhood is the business of th 
Society, as also the urge to individuals to seek their truth 
through Brotherhood. I have no hesitation in saying tha 
however much we may individually be pre-occupied with wr 
own personal avenues fo truth we are very definitely failing 
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ineur duty both to ourselves, to the world at large, and above 
ilto the Theosophical Society and to the furtherance of its 
work in the outer world, if we do not avail ourselves of all 
yssible opportunities to lift our Society out of all danger of 
wafusion with the particular pathways we may be treading, 
that, be our allegiances what they may, we ever declare that 
l pathways are pathways into the happy comradeship of the 
Theosophical Society so-be-it they are pathways of Brotherhood 
id not of disintegration and illwill. The Theosophical Society 
s justified as innumerable divergencies and differences of 
ginion and of activity become one in Brotherhood and life, 
wen though they remain many and separate in outer form 
ai expression. 


RESPECT FOR OTHERS 


One other point. Does not membership demand from us 
wt we learn to become sympathetic to all in which others, 
ad especially our fellow-members, find their joy and 
ispiration ? Shall we not enter into the spirit of their joy 
ad inspiration with them, however little the source of their 
mn glowing life may affect us similarly ? Should we not be 
dle happily, even usefully to ourselves, to enter in some 
measure into activities in which we do not find ourselves 
ile to participate, when we see that these activities are 
miters of supreme moment to our friends? Can we not do 
wmething at least in the name of Unity, be the diversities 
ter so diverse and apparently at opposite poles ? 

The teachings of Krishnaji may not appeal to me: Must 
hey? Ought they? The teachings of the Liberal Catholic 
Church, its ceremonial, may not appeal to me: Must they ? 
ght they ? Co-Masonry may not appeal to me: Must it ? 
ght it? Is there a “must” or an “ought” about these 
tings? And even if there is, is any one of us a person 
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entitled to utter it? Must I, ought I, to believe in the 
existence of Masters, or in reincarnation or in kam, 
or in H.P.B. or in Dr. Besant, or in Mr. Krishnamuri, ` 
or in the records of the investigations made by Bish» | 
Leadbeater ? There is no “must” or “ ought” about ay i 
of these things. But may I say that there “must” ni | 
“ought” to be respect, glad and unreserved respet, 
for that to which any pay heartfelt reverence, for al 
through which any find themselves stirred to an increasing | 
sense of their Divinity? I think the Theosophical Society | 
utters in some measure a “must” and an “ought” in thes 
things in the name of Brotherhood and for the sake d 
Brotherhood. For the rest, “must” and “ought” are al 
internal use and only under very extraordinary circumstance , 
for external application. 


CONSTRUCTIVE UNREST 


As the years pass the Spirit of Theosophy becomes 
increasingly vibrant, its message of scientific Brotherhod 
spreads ever more widely, with the result that members o 
the Society itself grow more and more alert to Truth as they ı 
may be capable of understanding her, while the outer worl 
gains receptivity and all Brotherhood movements gain im 
inspiration and in power. In some ways, perhaps, there is 
much more diversity than there used to be twenty years ago, 
more individuality, though to counterbalance this there is 
a keener sense of the fundamental and underlying unity 
all Life. I would venture to say that more Truth is today 
open to our eyes than has been open for many centuries, aad 
therefore more unrest as the self-satisfaction of ignorance is 
disturbed out of its placid inertia by the searching and 
disturbing rays of more penetrating light. This highly ' 
desirable unrest is manifest no less in the Theosophical 
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‘Seiety than in the outer world, and we hear much of the 
‘gsiarbance of members’ minds and hearts as the result of the 
laking of new forces in our midst. There is but one 
inger in this: that it leads to unbrotherliness, to pride, to a 
gnse of superiority, to a sense of being in exclusive 
lasession of the whole truth, of the only genuine revelation. 
Jsturbance qua disturbance is a splendid achievement. 
jnrest is potent with constructive possibilities. But disturb- 
me and unrest do one or another of three things— 
wey depress, they harden or they mellow. Which are 
tey doing in the Theosophical Society? If they mellow into 
keper understanding, they are indeed a blessing; but if they 
urden or depress, they endanger the growing life of Brother- 
ind within those who suffer themselves to be at the mercy 
id unrest rather than to utilize its splendid freeing powers. 
We are being disturbed to our infinite advantage in so far as 
ach disturbance draws us into closer comradeship with our 
Wethren. We are being disturbed into greater balance. But 
f depression comes, or added pride and the separative sense 
dnot being as others are, of being more favoured than others, 
aalted beyond others, then are we being disturbed downwards 
ustead of being disturbed upwards, we are becoming hardened 
instead of being softened into mellowness. 


THE ETERNAL GOAL 


With a growing richness in diversity of truth must come 
2 deepening of brotherly spirit, a closer comradeship, a more 
prvading tolerance. Is the Theosophical Society stronger for 
lhe wider vista of Theosophy now confronting us? Are we 
beoming more inclusive, or do we break up into sects and 
diques each exclusive, more or less, of all the rest? Do we 
realize that Theosophy is infinitely bigger than its increasingly 
diverse interpretations? Do we cherish—fanatically, if you 
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will—our own peculiar visions of the Truth, and respect the 

visions of others as we would have ours respected, rejoicing 

in their fanaticism almost as much as we may revel in w 

own? It is true, of course, that fanaticism generally tends ty 

be exclusive and antagonistic, but cannot Theosophy teach w 
P a higher fanaticism—a fanaticism which ever guards, asi 
pursues its relentless way towards its goal, that spirit d 
Brotherhood which is an Eternal Goa! within all goals? 

Let us readjust ourselves greatly, amidst the diversitis | 

3 crowding in upon us, to the Goal Eternal, never losing sigh 
of it, ever manifesting it in our individualities, in ow 
fanaticism, ever insisting upon it in all things, never losis 
hold upon it ourselves, and ever making it the dominant factu 
in the life and work of the Theosophical Society. 


| x 


eA 


My eyes are turned upward to the towering peaks 
Whereunto no path leads, 

My hand stretches to the unreachable— 

But I gaze with love and friendliness i 
Into the green smiling valley at my feet, 
And lo, in the stillness of a clear pool 

I behold the whole mountain come down to me. 


JOHN BURTON , 
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TWENTY YEARS’ WORK 
(Concluded from p. 414} 


Mrs. Besant writes: 


W September 25th, L910, five of us—Mrs. Van Hook and 
wi son, my two Indian wards and myself—left dear Adyar 
bind us, and steamed out of Madras by the mail for Calcutta. 
fad friends brought us milk and fruit on the way, and we 
twelled pleasantly through the rain-drenched districts. At 
lleutta, the ever-hospitable Hirendranath Datta took us in 
hage; and we paid a visit to the Zoological Gardens and 
«sated again for Benares in the Bombay train that same 
wening. The Buddha Gaya brethren brought milk and 
mits for our early “little breakfast”; and at Moghul Serai 
he Cadet Corps and a wave of boys and young men broke 
wer us and submerged us. Our heads came above water at 
snares Cantonment, but we sank in deep water on the 
ikiform, while other hundreds crowded, scattering flowers 
ike devas and hurrahing like Englishmen; and we were 
wne along to our carriages, and slowly drove to Shanti 
kuja escorted by apparently the whole College and 
| the School. 

Very prettily decorated by loving hands was my dear old 
bme, and by some miracle of ingenuity wrought by 
Yiss Arundale, we were all packed into it. A great festivity 
was planned for October Ist, and began the evening before 
with the clever staging and acting by the students of a 
Beigali play. On the Ist, we began with a meeting in Shanti 
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Kunja itself, where a little shrine room was dedicated in the 
Names of Those we serve, and very gracious was the ir 
fluence which filled it in swift response. Then to the 
Saraswati Temple in the College Quadrangle, where member; 
of the seven great faiths were gathered ; and Samskrt, Arabic, 
Pali, Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese, English, Praket an 
Gurumukhi rang out in solemn sequence from the repre 
sentatives of the religions, assembled in brotherly love. Ver 
impressive are these meetings of professors of the world faiths 
whom Theosophy has united into one body. 
The School Hall was the next meeting place, where the 
Order of the Sons and Daughters of India had gathered im 
loving homage to its chief, and it was good to hear the warm 
acclaim of the tie between England and India bursting ox 
spontaneously from these young hearts. A golden badge of the 
Order and a purse of nearly Rs. 600 were presented, and! 
spoke of duty to the Motherland and the Empire. In the 
College Hall we gathered in the afternoon, and many loving 
words were spoken by professors, masters, boys and girls; and 
nearly Rs. 1,000 were presented in a handsomely embroidered 
Indian purse from College, School and Girls’ School. Here! 
spoke on making Truth, Courage, and Reverence our ideal o 
life. A pleasant Theosophical Meeting in the Hall of the 
Indian Section closed the day, finishing it, as it had begun, 
with the benediction of the Presence of the Holy Ones. The 
purses contents have gone as follows: Rs. 500 to the Buddhist 
Schools, Rs. 200 to the Pafichama Schools, Rs. 200 to the 
Almora Hill School, founded by the C. H. C. and carried on by 
local devotion, and Rs. 100 to the Building Fund of a Girls 
Schoo] at Bombay. Then I promise myself the pleasure a 
giving some long desired musical instruments to the College 
for our Cadet Corps, Guard of Honor and Scouts, and the 
balance, if any, will go to Headquarters. As the water drawn 
up by the sun is useless save as it gathers into clouds and 
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ums to earth as rain, so would gifts drawn forth by love 
miit little unless from the receiver’s hands they fall where 
help is needed. 

After a fortnight’s stay in Benares, Saharanpur, 
jilundhar, Lahore, Delhi, Agra and Cawnpore are to be 
wited, and then follows another fortnight at Benares. His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Lady Minto visit the College on 
the 10th November, and after the 14th we return to Adyar. 

Of this tour, she writes: 

At Cawnpore the audience numbered 4,000. Many more 
English people are now attending Theosophical lectures, a 
fod sign, as Theosophy draws the races together. The large 
meeting at Lahore was a surprise, because the defection of 
wne of the oldest and most important members in 1907-1908 
d almost killed the Lodge. We had a pleasant but short 
sit to Jammu, where we found H. H. the Maharaja as 
inendly and gracious as ever. 

The Thirty-fifth Anniversary of the T.S. held at Adyar 
fom December 26th, 1910 to January 1, 1911, has been in 
wery way a record one. The extension in days was 
xcessary to find room for the various activities of the 
movement, without intolerable hurry. The extension 
i numbers, the attendance of members having risen to 

! 1200, was comfortably met by the extension of area in the 
Adyar compound, and a number of rooms in the ground 
and second floors of Leadbeater Chambers were in use, and 
were much praised by their fortunate occupants. The work 
£ Convention began on December, 26th, with my lecture on 
“The Opening of the New Cycle,” delivered to an audience 
a over 2,000, packed into our Hall and another 1,000 left 
wtside, A Masonic meeting closed the day, the evenings 
being divided between the E. S. and Masonry. On the 27th 
the Convention sat for the Presidential address, Reports from 
National Secretaries and from various subsidiary activities. 
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In the afternoon Mr. Leadbeater answered questions and 
Mr. Arundale gave the first of the four Convention lecture 
on “The Growth of National Consciousness in the Light o 
Theosophy”. Mr. Arundale acquitted himself well, speaking 
eloquently and with intense conviction, carrying his hearers 
with him, and closing amid much enthusiasm, The Repos 
showed progress everywhere, and harmony and good feeling 
prevailed throughout. A vote of thanks to Brother Lea 
beater for his splendid work during the year was propose 
by Brother James Scott, seconded by a number of members, 
and carried by acclamation. Questions multiplied and madea 
formidable pile, and after the President had laboured at it or 
the 28th, Brother Leadbeater generously sacrificed him 
self to the eager querents on the 29th and 30th. A bom 
teacher he is, luminous, patient, and overflowing wih 
knowledge. 

In August and September Mr. Leadbeater and mysl 
made a series of clairvoyant investigations on the past of cur 
earth, the moon, and of the two preceding Chains, Thes 
will be published next year in book-form, under tke title 
Man: Whence, How and Whither? We hope that the volume 
will prove useful to students, and will perhaps throw light on 
some of the questions arising out of the study of The Secre! 
Doctrine. The first part of the Unzversal Textbook of Religin 
and Morals is now on sale. The Convention concluded on 
January Ist with an E. S. meeting, 46 initiations into the 
T. S., and a lecture from myse!f on “The White Lodge and 
its Messengers”. Owing to the impossibility of accommodat- 
ing the crowd in the Hall, the lecture was delivered under 
the Banyan Tree; and the benediction which fell on thos 
whose hearts were tuned to a subject so inspiring, ended the 
memorable Convention of 1910. 


The President, with Mr. Leadbeater and others, left for Burm 
on January 12th, 1911, and put in substantial work there. About 
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dozen public lectures and as many members’ meetings were held, 
ud Sons of India and Masonic Lodges had their share also. From 


Youlmein she wrote: 

Our visit here was of only two days, but two lectures 
mre given to very interested audiences, and a number of 
hurmans attended the second lecture on ‘‘ The Noble Eight- 
fold Path,” and seemed to enjoy it. It was pleasant to see 
their kindly faces break into smiles when some point was 
mde that strongly impressed them. We left Moulmein for 
Rangoon, where the Jectures on “Zoroastrianism” and 
"Ilm ” were well attended. On the 30th we had a Lodge 
necting and an address on *“‘ Temperance ”. Alas, that such 
a address should be needed in Buddhist Burma! We also 
wsited a school for Buddhist girls, maintained for the last 
izteen years by Ma Hla Sung, a wealthy Buddhist lady. 
She ig not, unfortunately, supported in her good work by her 
ereligionists, and deserves the more credit in that she 
sands alone. She also maintains a school for Buddhist boys. 

Having returned from Burma, the narrative goes on: 

Miss Willson, my two Indian wards and myself left 
kautiful Adyar on March 22nd, in the motor-car so generous- 
y given to me by Mr. and Mrs. Leo. For the last time for 
mny months to come I drove the car which has proved so 
iathful a servant, never misbehaving, and with absolutely no 
injury to its account to man, animal or object, since it arrived 
in 1909, 


After lecturing to exceptionally large audiences in Calcutta, 
me of which was attended by Lady Hardinge, they reached Benares 
and settled down for a brief stay of three weeks. On April 
lst, 1911, the President, with J. Krishnamurti, Nityananda and 


Mr. Arundale, embarked at Bombay. 

In the Watch-Tower written just before leaving, Mrs. Besant 
wonders : 

What will fill the months between the limiting dates of 
March 22nd and the 7th October (date of the return}? The 


chief objection felt to Theosophy by the very orthodox of 
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every faith seems to arise trom the fact that we believe, a 

living facts in the present, in the powers and the Beings in 

whom they traditionally also believe, relegating them to the 

safe seclusion of the past. The orthodox Hindi believes in 

Avataras and Rs/is in the past, but grows furiously angry 

with the Theosophist who believes in such Beings as active 

Agents in the world-process now; the Parsi believes ina 

Prophet safely away in inaccessibility, but violently abuses 

the Theosophist who believes that a great Prophet may aris 
to-day; the Christian believes in Christ “ascended in 
heaven,” “with flesh”; but is much annoyed with the 
Theosophist who believes in a visible return of tbat Christ æ 
earth, Why? Why may we not agree to differ, and follow 
our respective tastes? Because of the fact that the beliefs d 
the various religions had become polite anachronisms, with 
only a bowing acquaintance with reality and life, Theosophy 
was sent to revivify religions, to breathe life into “ the valley 
of dry bones”. And there is much rattling among the 
skeletons naturally, as in Ezekiel’s vision ; but presently they 
shall be clothed anew with flesh, and shall stand again on 
their feet as living men. A new Hindiism is arising, a new 
Buddhism, a new Zoroastrianism, a new Christianity; but 
they are really the old ones as they were in their vigorous 
youth, awake and alive, not sleeping, comotose, dying. They 
arouse enthusiasm, they attract the young, they possess the 
future in fief. They arouse opposition—naturally ; that is the 
inevitable reaction following upon action. We must choos 
between action plus reaction, and inertia. Moreover, a certain 
amount of inertia is useful. One particularly unpleasant pati 
of the reaction is the unclean mud thrown by the baser sort; 
but that also has its part in the scheme of things, for it 
returns cyclically. The early Christians were accused of 
eating babies at their secret feasts, and the reflections oi Jews 
on the birth of Jesus were of the most unpleasant character. 
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‘yistianity is none the worse for those whom St. Jude 
agmatises as “filthy dreamers,” and Theosophy cannot 
apect to escape the attention of their successors. 

From London, she writes on May 12th: 

Bombay gave us a noble farewell, and we passed through 
wentrance to the pier amid a chorus of good-byes from a 
mwd of friends, through the medical inspection to the 
wich, from the launch to the ship Mantua, where we 
mckly settled down for the voyage. The P. & O. Co. is an 
dä friend, and its stewards efficiently catered for our vege- 
zian party, attracting thereby some Indian travellers who 
ated to be allowed to join us. The passengers requested 
ilecture between Bombay and Aden, and | spoke on 
"Reincarnation ”, and so gave rise to many questions during 
le voyage. My Indian charges proved quite good sailors; 
al for myself, it is the first voyage in my life during which 
l have not once been ill, On May 5th we arrived in 
gland. Alcyone and Mizar are with me at Mrs. Bright’s; 
k. Arundale sleeps at my son’s, but is with us all day; 
iti Prakasha is staying for a while in the hospitable home 
iMr.and Mrs. Leo. All are well, and adapting themselves 
athe new conditions. A generous friend has put a motor- 
xat my service for three months, an immense boon in this 
ity of huge distances. 

Shri Prakasha and I visited the house lately opened for 
adan students and societies in Cromwell Road, and had an 
teresting talk with Mr. Arnold, the Educational Adviser. 
i, Arnold is eminently fitted for his work by his keen 
ympathy and wide heart, and he is laboring against many 
iificulties. The rush of Indian students some years ago, 
tho came over without proper guardianship and control, has 
‘id to much trouble. Some left the University with debts 
npaid, and some injured their country’s good name by loose 
xhavior. Oxford practically closed itself against them; and 
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Mr. Arnold, after prolonged efforts, has only lately succeed 
in persuading one college after another to open its doost 
them. Now only four remain obdurate. It remains fora 
better class of students to win respect for their country, at 
affection for themselves. 
The first country work began with a visit to Osto 
Two public lectures were given in the Town Haly 
good audiences; and a garden party at which Mr. Arundi: 
and myself spoke on the “Order of the Star in the Eas’ 
occupied one afternoon. An E.S. meeting completed te 
work. On the 23rd we went to Manchester, where the 
League of Liberal Christian Thought was holding a four day’ 
Conference. It was surely significant that the Presiden d 
the Theosophical Society was asked to deliver the closing 
address on the “ Emergence of a World Religion”. The Re. 
Mr. Campbell presided at a great meeting in the Free Tra 
Hall, which was roused to much enthusiasm. 
On May 24th we motored from Hale to Bidston throug 
a beautiful undulating and welli-wooded country, in all th 
charm of the fresh green of spring. The rolling sweepd 
emerald meadows, the dropping yellow rain of the Jabursun, 
the mauve of the lilac, the white and rosy snow of the hat 
thorn, the golden glory of the gorse, the brilliant plume of the 
broom, the white spike of the chestnut, brooded over by the 
calm serenity of the English country-side, made a scenes 
fair and peaceful as the eye could wish to rest upon. Engan 
cannot boast of snowy peaks or rushing torrents, but for nd 
and gracious beauty her landscape cannot be excelled, Andi 
has a certain intimate and home-like aspect, with its buttee 
cup-flecked fields and its many-hued hedgerows, thi 
distinguishes it from other lands. 
Bidston Priory, a delightful house surrounded by beautihl 
grounds, is the residence of Mr. Joseph Bibby, a Theosophist 
of many years standing. It is near Birkenhead, Liverpmls 
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win city, the Mersey rolling between the two towns. Mr. 
ad Mrs, Bibby had invited the Tbeosophists of the neighbor- 
wd to a garden party, and there was a large gathering, 
hich was first fed intellectually by myself and then physi- 
ally with tea and innumerable cakes. A little later we 
ook ourselves to Liverpool for a lecture presided over by 
Sr Benjamin Johnson and listened to by a large audience. I 
mke on “The Masters and the Way to Them,” and it was 
ateresting to note how the audience gradually changed from 
wl attention to warm enthusiasm, warmer than a Liverpool 
audience is wont to show. 

The next day we were in London once more, but not for 
mg as we leave on the 29th for Scotland. The large 
Nemorial Hali, Farringdon St., was well filled on May 26th 
it the meeting of the Fabian Society, which I addressed on 
he subject, “England and India”. Mrs. Sidney Webb 
pesided, The opening of the Psychical Research Club on 
Yay 29th was a very successful function, and the rooms were 
towded to excess. In a five minutes speech, I declared the 
(lub open, and then conversation became general. Among 
those present were Mr. A. P. Sinnett, Mr. W. T. Stead, Lady 
Churchill, Lady Emily Lutyens, Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Ames, 
Mrs. Talbot Clifton, Miss Bright and many well known Theo- 
wphists and Spiritualists and Psychical Researchers of all 
ypes. The Club has already 400 members. Later in the 
evening came the Women Writers’ dinner, where gathered a 
geat crowd of distinguished women, most of them very 
fashionably dressed and not at all recalling the “ bluestock- 
ing” of one’s girlhood, though many were of the most 
ieerulean hue in reality. It was interesting to meet again 

Mrs, Flora Annie Steel, and the wife of noble William Sharpe, 
and to see in the flesh many who were only names before. 
But a dinner, as a dinner, is a wearisome function ; though in 
this case it was brightened for me by the interesting 
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i} 
reminiscences of the veteran Mrs. Belloc on one side, nis! 
pleasant discussion on reincarnation and clairvoyance wit 
Mrs. Walter Fowler on the other. The two gathering 
were not an altogether desirable prelude to the allni 
journey to Scotland, but the train rocked me to sleep qui: 
comfortably. 

Right on to Aberdeen we travelled and arrived promph 
to time at the granite town of the grey north. If the hoss 
were of grey granite, the hearts that welcomed us wered 
rosy hue; and we had first a members’ meeting and then 
public one which grew into warm enthusiasm. The char 
was taken by the Rev. A. Stuart Martin, B.D., who mates! 
very interesting speech, showing the value of Christianityd | 
the Gnostic element, now represented by Theosophy. Fra: 
Aberdeen we went to Dundee. Mr. Graham Pole, the Gene 
Secretary, who had flown up to Aberdeen for the aften 
flown back to Edinburgh for business, and once more backa | 
Dundee, presided; and we had a very full meeting oh 
June 1st we went to Leven, where there was a garden part 
at the beautiful home of our host, Mr. Christie, at Durie. h 
the evening came a lecture in a crowded school-house i 
Leven. On the following afternoon we motored to Pert! 
thirty miles away, after a game of croquet, in which | revid - 
memories of more than forty years ago. It was a delighthl ` 
drive through a country less rich but more picturesque tha | 
that through which we drove from Hale to Bidston. Th | 
distant hills lent dignity to the horizon; and the varied tins | 
of fir and pine and larch, clothing the nearer slopes, reminde 
us that we were in a northern clime. We passed through: ! 
thickly wooded ravine with a tumbling brook, a Kashmt | 
gorge in miniature, and along a winding undulating road id 
of charm. 

At Perth we held the usual two meetings, and then home 
again through the slowly deepening dusk. Even at ten o'clock 
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te daylight had not quite faded. On June 3rd we regretfully 
lle good-bye to our kindly hosts, and started for Edinburgh, 
anving before noon. There we scattered, Mrs. Hay kindly 
wing charge of Alcyone, Mizar, Mr. Arundale and myself ; 
Mrs, Stead, who had accompanied us throughout, bearing off 
Hiss Bright; Miss Arundale, who had joined us at Edinburgh 
mthered Shri Prakasha ; and Miss Sharpe, who came up for 
Je first Annual Convention of the Society in Scotland, found 
ter home in the Theosophical family of the Pagans. Saturday 
diernoon was busy. At 2 p.m. I had the pleasure of opening 
ie new Headquarters, a very fine and spacious house in 
Great King Street, secured at an extraordinarily low price by 
tte rapid action of the able General Secretary, who picked it 
w with Adyar-like activity when it was offered for sale. The 
Cnvention followed the opening, and the business went 
hough without a ruffle, the officers being unanimously re- 
tected with much enthusiasm, which their good work had 
idly earned. The inevitable photograph succeeded Conven- 
ion, and then we were comforted with tea. The day closed 
wth a lecture to a crowded audience. 

To-day we are on our way to Forfar, where a good Scotch 
tergyman has been bitterly attacking Theosophy and has 
tus awakened much interest in it, responded to by the 
National Society by sending lecturers to his parish . . . At 
Forfar we were the guests of the hospitable Mr. and 
rs. Buchanan, and the Lodge meeting was held in their 
pleasant garden. Later in the evening there was a good-sized 
fathering which listened with intense interest to the “ Value 

1 Theosophy to Christianity”. On the following day we took 
itan to Glasgow, and I addressed a large members’ meeting 
'm the Lodge room, and at 8 p.m. there was an immense 
crowd to listen to a lecture on “A World Religion”. The 
Rev. Canon Erskine Hill took the chair, and made a very 
charming speech of introduction. No speaker could wish for a 
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more enthusiastic and intelligent audience than Glasgow gam 
me that evening. It was a splendid close to a successiu! ton, 
and the whole time spent in Scotland was a very happy one 
Everyone was so kind and friendly, the arrangements mak 
by the General Secretary were so thoughtfully planned ax 
so comfortable, and he himself was the pleasantest and me 
helpful of companions. 

Some interesting events lie ahead: a meeting with tie 
Bishop of London; a drawing-room address at Mrs. Kerr's, 
whom our Adyar residents will remember ; a drawing-row 
meeting at Lady Emily Lutyen’s to meet Mr. Arthur Baliw, 
where I am to give an address; a lecture at the Literay 
Lyceum Club and one to the Islamic Society: a garden patty 
and address at Mrs. Russell’s, Haslemere.; and a drawing 
room address at Dover Castle on the invitation of tte 
Constable’s wife. We had a wonderful meeting at Queens 
Hall on June llth, the first of a course of lectures tok 
delivered there. The great Hall was packed from flort 
ceiling, it was a most inspiring sight, and a most inspira 
audience. Some hundreds were turned away, unable to fim 
room; so that our fears that the Hall would prove too lag 
were entirely dissipated. 

We left London by the 9 a.m. train for Paris on Jut 
12th, 1911, and had a smooth passage from Dover to Calas 
The General Secretary met us at Amiens, and a large crow 
of members had gathered at the Paris terminus to givew 
welcome. The work began with an E.S. meeting tht 
evening, and two lectures, to members only, followed on th 
13th and 14th. Some 600 members had gathered in Paris fm 
the meetings, and it was therefore impossible to hold thems 
usual in the Headquarters of the Society. So the halla 
which I had given a Public lecture in 1909 was hired for the 
members, and we had two very pleasant meetings. We wet 
all astounded by the wonderful success of the Sorbonne lecture 
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The vast amphitheatre was packed in every corner, and 
sanding crowds filled the passages, some 4,000 in all. We 
ume through hundreds who, it seems, could not succeed in 
gining admission. It was a wonderful sight, for the hall is 
magnificent. It is semi-circular, the roof a single immense 
ach; so that the auditors are packed, tier after tier, and 
pesent one sea of faces to the speaker. Two large galleries 
cry the crowd up to the very roof. The lecture, “ The 
Message of Giordano Bruno to the Modern World ” roused 
the enthusiasm of the audience. 


{Here end the notes compiled by Mr. Hodgson-Smith from THE THBOSOPHIST, 
a anitir and The Path. The matter from the year 1911 till the present day waits 
ra compiler.) 
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MISTAKES, whether they occur in the social realm or in the 
building of a new machine, are often the result of active 
esearch. The mind knows the end which it wishes to reach, 
t sees an opening, enters it, and explores far enough to dis- 
tver that the opening does not lead where the mind wishes 
b go. Another opening is explored in a like manner and 
withdrawn from, so that experience is gained at every step. 
This is not waste, it is not evil, it is not blameworthy; it is 
tatt of the material of knowledge . . . This positive and 
tegative knowledge is all useful. There should be no worry- 
ng over mistakes, because mistakes are part of the material 


of experience. 


HENRY FORD 
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A SONG 


THERE’S a singing in the wind, Brother 
There’s a singing in the sky; 
There’s a singing in the woods, Brother 
Of little things that fly— 

Can’t you hear? 


And all among the flow’rs, Brother 
And in the water clear 
In all the earth and sea and sky 
There’s a singing— 

Can’t you hear ? 


What is the song that’s thrilling 

In all things great and small? 

“The Lord of Life has come once more 
The Life that zs us all.” 


So let the breakers’ harmony 

Ring round from shore to shore 

And let the earth resound with song 
“He’s come! he’s come once more!” 


Ipa VICTORIA LAY 


THE TEACHINGS OF KRISHNAJI AND 
OF THEOSOPHY 


By JENNIE DOUGLAS 


E seems that to some Theosophists there has arisen the idea 
that the teachings of Krishnaji and the Society do not 
agree. That thought had never occurred to me, for I have 
aways held the idea that the more I understand what he is 
tying to get us to understand, the better Theosephist I will 

i te, However, since there is this thought of a disagreement in 
the air, I thought I would try to compare the teachings with 
ech other and see wherein they agree, or disagree, if I could 
ind any disagreement. 

Let us start with this thought held firmly in mind, that 
we are not trying to prove that Krishnaji stands for Theosophy 
in preference to other beliefs, for since he is the World- 
Teacher we know that he can be neither for nor against 
anything. 

First, since Dr. Besant is the President of the Theosophical 
Society, and to that degree represents what it stands for, I 
ried to find if she thinks there is any disagreement, and this 
is what I find she says :* 


The 1928 Convention in Benares will be an ever memorable 
oe for the World-Teacher will be there, its Centre and its Guide. 
lt is a profound joy to me to stand aside, now that he shines out with 
sch Power and Life, and no lesser persons can teach while he is 
there. I have placed in his strong hands the sole management of 
everything at Benares, and all who love me will serve me best 


in serving him. 


1 Tue THEosopnist, December, 1928. 
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There will be no ceremonials during the T.S. Convention day, 
for the life he pours out so richly will, when the hour comes, ces 
its own forms in which his exquisite ideals will clothe thems: 
but that hour is not yet. All outworn forms, which are likley 
will pass away; no LIVING form will perish; and the Devas ty 
serve him, the Devas who shape the beauties of the Nature the 
loves so dearly, who paint the sunset and the dawning, thetix 
flowers, and the mighty trees, will, as they ever do in Nate, 
manifest in new forms of natural beauty, in the Kingdom of Happines 
which he is founding on our earth. That heavenly kingdom is wilh: 
each one of us and its sun will irradiate the new world with: 
beams, the forth-shining of the spirit within us, the One life shit 
lives in us all. 


That leaves no doubt as to where she stands with regad 
to him, so next let us study the teachings. From what | knos 
about the Society it seems to me that the main subjects tha! 
teaches are Reincarnation, Karma, Evolution, Man and bs 
Bodies, and the Unity of Life; taking these in order ktu 
notice what Krishnaji says on each one. We might sayi 
passing that the little book The Path has all these teaching 
running through it. 

On Reincarnation I will give you a few only: 

In bygone ages, 
Have I known the pleasures of the transient world... 


At all the altars of the world have I worshipped, 

All religions have known me, 

Many ceremonies have I performed, 

In the pomp of the world have I rejoiced, 

In the battles of defeat and victory have I fought .. . 


. ._. Many births and deaths have I known, 

In all these fleeting realms have I wandered, 

In passing ecstasies, certain of their endurance, 

And yet I never found that eternal Kingdom of Happiness’ 


And again: 


I have walked towards Thee 
Through many lives— 
In sorrow, in joy, 


J have known from the very foundation of the earth 
Of Thy glory, etc. 


t The Search. 
The immortal Friend, p. 12. 
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Also : 

For many lives have I seen the bleak winter and the green 
ming’ 

We do not find him using the word Karma, but we do 
ind him talking a great deal about experience, and about the 
ys and sorrows of life: 


Life is a process of accumulating and discarding, of gathering 
ad setting aside . . . If you would see life as a clear picture you must 
ly discriminating ‘and selecting from your many experiences, gather 
he knowledge which will help you to the attainment of your goal. 
life cannot be separated from thought, feeling and action, and when 
you understand life as a whole, using all experience as a ladder on 
ghich to climb, you attain.’ 


The more one reads Krishnaji and studies him, the more 
ae finds that he says in a few sentences what it takes many 
Woks to say on a given subject; and to me that has been the 
value of my Theosophical studies, they have given me a back- 
gound on which I can rely to understand him. With regard 
tthe subject of evolution that is especially true, I found many 
quotations and finally discarded all of them because I found 
three lines which I think tells the whole story : 


For such is the purpose of life; to start as the spark of a flame, 
b gather experience, and eventually to re-join the flame, so that the 
individual self is destroyed.* 


Try and think of anything about evolution that is not 
covered in that statement. 

Man and his Bodies is a favorite subject with Theo- 
sophists, and meditation is another hobby of ours also; he 
ells us much about our physical, astral and mental elementals 
and about meditation ; he is dwelling especially on the control 
of these entities. I quote:* 


In order to develop the three beings which are within each one 
of you, harmoniously and co-ordinately and synthetically, and thus to 
bring about union, harmony and complete peace, you needs must have 


1 The Search, p- 16, 

3 Life in Freedom. 

s The Pool of Wisdom, p. 61. 

* The Spark and the Fiame, Star Magazine, September, 1928. 
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long practice and persistent struggle. Without refinement, with: 
culture, and without simplicity, which is the outcome of these tw, 
there will be no union, there will be no contact with the flame, fr 
the flame is one; it is simple because it includes all the millinsd 
sparks, and so, if you would attain to union with the flame you mus 
become simple with the simplicity which is born out of refinement 
out of culture. For behavior, the outward expression of our inwat 
thoughts, dwells with righteousness, and you must establish withis 
yourselves that right and true behavior in all things and towardsall 
things. In order to express that refinement and that culture, which 
all people feel at great momenis of ecstasy, you must train the boty 
which is the outward expression, or rather which should be the cut. 
ward expression of your inward greatness, spirituality, and nobility 


So you must first of all control the body, and to gain conta! 
needs practice and continual care, and then the body will om 
develop disharmoniously, and will not have habits, tricks, a 
sudden desires, sudden worries, sudden angers of its own. Th 
body is merely an instrument of that self which is part of th 
flame; and as the self which is the spark of that develops moe 
and more, becomes more refined, more cultured, and grows nea 
to the flame, the body must also represent in the outward fom 
the inward feelings, the inward thoughts, the inward purity. i 
order to control the actions of the body, in order to control the 
feelings, the passions and the cravings of the body, you mua 
meditate regularly. What kind of meditation is of no imporlue 

‘H -certain forms or systems suit you, adopt them, the result is tk 
important thing and not the system. Whether you achieve th 
mountain top through one particular form or through another isa 
small value; what is of importance is that you should arrive at tht 
state of mind and of emotion when the body can represent, can ad, 
can do things that you desire. Together with the physical, whichis 
the outward expression, there must be the inward reality, the inward 
development of the emotions and of the mind. 


In the same article he says again : 


_ As I said previously, there is in each one of us an emotion! 
entity which is separate, which is apart and distinct from th 
others, creating and destroying on its own, irrespective of th 
mental and the physical. Without consideration, without thought, 
the emotional being develops on its own, till it learns to adapt and 
harmonize itself to the other two. Till that lesson is learned, til 
that particular point of view becomes its own, it will have to suffer, 
and in suffering there is not only destruction but also creation. 


That sounds like karma, also, does it not ? 
He gives the goal for each of the bodies, for he says: 


What is the ultimate goal far the mind? it is th ificati 
of the self, which means the development of individual she ala 


What is the ultimate goal for the emotions ? 
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It is affectionate detachment. To be able to love and yet not 
le attached to anyone or anything is the absolute perfection 


demotion. 

What is the ultimate goal for the body ? 

Every one in the world is seeking for heguty but they seek 
sithout understanding. It is essential for the body to be beautiful, 
iit it must not be a mere shell of beauty without beautiful thought 
ad feeling. Restraint is necessary for the body—control with- 
nt suppression. 


Does he teach the Unity of Life? 


Oh! Thou art the round stone 

That grinds the rice in the peaceful village 
Amidst songs and laughter. 

Thou art the graven image . . . ete. 


Having gone through the mineral, vegetable and animal 
tngdom, he passes on to the human kingdom, then ends 
by saying : 

My search is at an end. 


In Thee I behold all things. 
I myself, am God.’ 


On the great subject of Love, the burden of the theme of 
il the teachings of World-Teachers, we find him saying so 
much that it is hard to leave out anything, I give one only: 


Love—however envious, jealous, tyrannical, selfish it may be 
it first—is a bud that will grow into great glory and give the scent 
dits perfection to every passer-by. Without love man is as a desert 

dry sand, as the river in the summer time, without water to 
wurish its banks. Those who would attain the perfection of happiness, 
the beauty that lies hidden from the human eye, must cultivate this 
qality of love. You must love all and yet be detached from ail, 
fr love is necessary to the unfoldménf of life. To cultivate it you 
must learn to observe, you must gather experience vicariously, or 
through your own treading of the sorrowful paths of experience. It 
is through experience that you know sympathy, that you are able to 
jive affection to those who desire it, for if you have never experienced 
sow then your heart is incapable of sympathy and understanding.* 


One other idea that is not included in the Theosophical 
teachings, but is so prevalent that it is almost a slogan in the 
Society, is that the teachings of Theosophy are so complicated, 


1 The immortal Friend. 
3 Life in Freedom p. 49, 
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so high and mighty so to speak, that the ordinary individed' 
not ready for them; that is an idea that we must root og, 
for our leaders do not teach us that, they are always telling w 
that “all are one,” that we see in others only that which i 
within ourselves. They also tell us that there are may 
outside of the Theosophical Society who are much farther 
advanced in evolution, but it just happens that this is th 
particular line of evolution that we have been following 
throughout the ages. It would be much more kind if we 
would get in the habit of using the expression that certan 
people are not attracted to Theosophy rather than using th 
expression, as we all do, that they are not ready for it; whe 
they desire it they are ready for it, no matter at what staged 
evolution they may be. 

I am afraid that we are going to get the same attituk 
with regard to Krishnaji’s teachings if we are not careful; w 
long ago I was talking with some one, and remarked tte 
since we have the finest philosophy in the world, and tha 
since added to that we know of the World-Teacher, if we 
do our part and put these things before the public as we should, 
it would take the policemen to keep the crowds controlled thit 
would come to this place. The reply was that we cannd 
expect large crowds for the Theosophical meetings nor {a 
Star Lectures because these teachings are such that tk 
majority of mankind are not ready for them. With that ida 
I do not agree at all. If we are ever going to live up to rue 
5 in Light on the Path which says ‘Kill out all sensed 
separateness,” we cannot hold that idea. 

My idea is that the world is ready for him now, orhe 
would not have come now, and the fact is shown in thi 
crowds will gather and follow any teaching, no matter how 
foolish it may be if it is presented to them in a way that they 
are led to believe that it will help them; now, we have the 
truths that will help and why not present those truths so the 
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ie people will, at least, come to find out about them. My 
aprience has been that many many people who have never 
wrd of either Theosophy or Krishnaji accept his teachings 
steadily, if not more readily than some of us do. 

What is his idea with regard to the class of people that 
iis teaching is for ? He says: 


My love for Thee 

Has awakened the love 
For all. 

I must bring the world 
To Thee.’ 


And: 


Because I belong to all people, to all who really love, to all 
wo are suffering. 


And if you would walk, you must walk with me. 

If you would understand you must look through my mind. 

If you would feel, you must look through my heart. 

And because I really love, I want you to love. 

Because I really feel, I want you to feel. 

Because I hold everything dear, I want you to hold all 
things dear, 

Because I want to protect, you should protect. 


And this is the only life worth living, and the only Happiness 
worth possessing.” 


When answering a question about the quickening of 
wolution at his coming, he answers: 


I say that liberation can be attained at any stage of evolution 
ya man who understands and that to worship stages as you do, is 
wt essential. As you have snobbery in the world, and pay reverence 
aristocratic titles, so you have spiritual snobbery; there is not 
such difference between the two.’ 


In answer to the question ‘‘ Have you one teaching for 
te masses and another for your chosen disciples?” 
He replies : 


] have no chosen disciples. Who are the masses? Yourselves. 
lt is in your minds that the distinctions exist between the masses and 
the chosen ones, between the outside world and the inner world, It 


1 The immortal Friend. 
3 The Pool of Wisdom. 
| Let Understanding be the Law. 
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is in your minds that you corrupt, step down the Truth. 0 frend’ | 
If you are in love with life you will include all things, transient o 
permanent in that love. You want to have a special teaching for the 
chosen few, because in your heart there is separation; and you wid 
to confine the pure waters of life and keep them for yourselves 
Can you ask the sun if it shines for the masses or for the chim 
few? Can you ask the rains whether they are meant for the plains 
or for the mountains? If you do not understand you will, as hs 
always been done, make this teaching for the few, and so step dom 
the Truth and betray it.’ 

It is not remarkable that we find so many things in his 
teachings that are along the same lines that we have studied 
so long, for I believe that any organization existing for the 
benefit of mankind could find the same thing true. We haw 
seen his teachings compared with those of Emerson, wih 
those of Jesus, with the Phagavad-Gifa, in fact with many 
others also, and we find similar statements, this is ony 
natural because he is the World-Teacher, and therefore be 
teaches all that has ever been taught on this earth before, 
placing it in a new light for the new age that is coming. 

He is all things to all men, if you notice him you cannot 
help feeling that, sometimes when ones sees him one feels 
that one is seeing a child in al! its joyousness and punih, 
again one looks at the youth, so many people who saw him 
soon after his brother passed on, expressed themselves thi 
he looked like a broken-hearted boy who needed to be loved: 
again he appears to be the man of insight and understanding, 
sometimes he reminds one of a mother in the way he looks 
at people: and then—there are times when one sees him—ont 
wonders that anybody could dare to approach him, the 
god-likeness shines out from him with such force. Naturally 
this is so, for he is all, he includes all in his consciousness, 


the child, the youth, the man, the woman, the God, for he 
is all—He is God. 


Let Understanding be the Law. 


THE CULT OF THE PHYSICAL 


THE PHYSICAL BODY—THE PERMANENT ATOM 
By EVELINE LAUDER 


i our earlier days as a Society it is safe to say that the 
physical body was, by a certain number of enthusiasts, a 
od deal despised. Among a decreased number, one may 
sume it is so still. The wisdom of this attitude may be 
questioned, but it was a natural outcome of a tremendous 
wave of spiritual force, thrown against a similar one of 
materialism which threatened to engulf religion years ago. 
lt was also the invariable stage on the track of development 
i all religious movements, as for instance, the Christianity of 
the Middle Ages, when an immense impulse towards ascet- 
ism swept over Europe, producing its saints, martyrs and 
wcluses in due course. Among certain communities and 
individuals that impulse still persists. It is cyclic as all else, 
and possesses its own power of ebb and flow. But there is 
aways the intermediate period which, strictly speaking, 
would appear to he ideal, inasmuch as it betokens equilibrium, 
balance—where the two extremes unite, each bringing the 
harvest of its experience to the altar of the generations, no 
more as antagonists but as complementaries. Returning to 
the contempt sometimes displayed by extreme ascetics 
towards their very useful vehicle the physical body, I venture 
b define what, for me, it really is, and to take my stand 
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with those who have beautifully and truly named it: “The 
temple of the Living God.” To me there is more poetry, 
more reality in that phrase, than in the term of “seventh 
principle,” “gross vehicle,” “material shell,” and othets 
similar. Also the term “animal” is connected with the 
picture of a lower kingdom, though equally important in its 
sphere, and an avenue of approach to the other. I dond 
mind “servant,” in fact that designation has been ennobled 
by the use of it in many sacred Scriptures. And the word 
“ service ” is an image of that which is holy. 

Yet I can never think of this garment of human flesh 
without recalling the stately language of The Secret Doctrine, 
where H.P.B. refers to the Bodhisattvas, and to the Projection 
of their “Shadow men,” “ who are themselves”. That to me 
has ever signified the union, the identification of the 
“Watcher and His Shadows,” spoken of elsewhere.’ Tru, 
the symbology employed relates to a Being beyond our ken; 
yet the extreme grandeur of our philosophy is that we cas 
use such a symbol in many senses. It will always cover the 
ground. It is the ever-untolding Wisdom Principle in out 
selves, that will enable us to distinguish in what parti 
cular sense it is used, when purposes of study demand division 
and limitation. Thus, for me, “the Watcher” would 
be, humanly speaking, that Personal God of each of as 
and His “Shadows” the earthly incarnations, and also the 
divisions, mental, emotional, and physical of these themselves 

Some may fear and complain that to use this phraseology 


in the lesser senses is to risk dwarfing the larger conception: 


I do not think so necessarily. If so, it can equally magnify 


the lesser. The issue depends on ourselves. Our Master 


Occultist, H. P. B., could handle any word-symbol, and make , 


it cover a very diverse area. Hence the charges of 


t S.D., I, p. 285. 
t lbid., p. 288. 
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iwurity and confusion sometimes made against her by those 
so would have been surprised to learn that the real 
aplanation was their own incapacity to entertain more than one 
da at a time. But she moves in the greater Cycles, we 
‘nibe baby days and years. 

If only we could say what the physical body really is, 
fly then, E suppose, in the quaint wording of an old writer: 
‘The world itself could not contain the books that should be 
mitten.” Do we, even as Theosophists, realise what that 
whing of its Permanent Atom revealed to us? 

The fact, more vital perhaps than any other is: “ There 
sno death.” Before we had it given to us, we received, it is 
ne, a beautiful and interesting description of the worlds 
lond from eye witnesses. We even made our own 
' aperiences there. But when the belovéd “ past,” leaving 

te shrine cold with the seal of its mortality fast becoming 
laren what comfort for those who loved the smiling eyes, 
ite brow and hair, the mouth of whose every curve we were 
'wsessed, the lithe or, it might be crippled, form we had 
mded and rejoiced to know as ours—all that was to go, 
itther by the slow process of earth disintegration, or the 
|smifter one of fire. But of it nothing, nothing, as we knew it, 
lmas to be left. It did not help us that we should be told to set 
‘wr affection on the incorruptible. It was the corruptible that 
ite corruptible desired; our body and lips and arms yearned ; 
|a hands were empty. But with the more detailed teaching 
l the Permanent Atom came the sense, for me at least, of a 
ltridge, a fragment which in some then unconsidered tashion 
ittould render possible recognition in the heaven world. 
Ardent Christians have the same difficulty. To some indeed 
t seems given to sense the constant link, at least afler the 
lirst moment of bitter loss is over. But to others, equally 
‘devout, the consolation is somehow denied. It is the difficulty 
a just such a one as was passionately propounded to me, 
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creel 
lime 


that has helped the inducement to write this paper. Andlo 
be offered, as an explanation of this agony of parting, the 
fact that the whirlwind of grief and tears had shut them 
away from the dear one seemed really cruel, however true. 
I can remember with regard to a desperate longing of my 
own to have lived, or to remember living, in an age with one 
of my soul’s heroes, imagining it as follows: 
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Take all the roses born since then, 
And all the Junes, and all the gold, 
For this one hour of Joy untold. 
Take them! but give me him again. 


P) njliiga 


That was written out of a fuli heart. Who shali reproach 
the unreason of such a desire ? Not those who remember their 
own blindness; not those before whose eyes is unrolled 
the panorama of births and deaths. How well one ca 
sympathise to-day with that: “I want to know—I wantte 
know, myself!” 


i preen Dht hi ji 
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THERE is neither evil nor good from the eternal point of 
view, but there is good and evil for the man that lives in the 
shadow of the present, which is constantly changing; and 
that is why he is so frightened. To attain that liberation, 
that freedom, he must be beyond good and evil, which isto 
be beyond all fear—tfear of the present, fear: of the past, and 
fear of the future. 


J. KRISHNAMURTI 


THE SCIENCE OF THE FUTURE: A GLIMPSE 


By E. W. PRESTON, M.Sc. 


the world has come a new doctrine. Again and again 
in the world’s history, in the long process of the develop- 
sent of mankind, this has taken place, each time the new 
mth arises from within the heart of man; stimulated perhaps 
ton without but growing from within. We may water the 
gd, the sun may shine upon the tender plant but only the 
uge of the life within will cause it to grow. 

This new truth can be expressed as the realisation of 
msciousness and on every side we find it taught. The 
gientist discusses relativity and reality, the hitherto absolute 
cepts of time and space being realised by him to be aspects 
ithe relation of the consciousness of man to his surroundings. 
the Theosophist speaks of the consciousness in all the king- 
bms and of the need for the identification of ourselves with 
hat One Life. The mystic teaches that God is to be found 
ut by mental reasoning but by conscious experience, either 
ly the union of our Life with God or with our Brother Man. 
The psychologist talks of the evolution of the intuition— 
"being the mechanism of consciousness . . . it is an 
wolutionary fact observable at every stage of the evolution 
f that consciousness”. The Great Teachers of men tell us 
kat doctrines and creeds are unreal, that we must cast aside 
these names, these words and forms, and approach the reality 
within, that we must retire into our own consciousness and 
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there experience, that we must know that of which we speak 
and then, and then only, can we be Saviors of the world. 

Let us endeavor to catch a glimpse of what is before 
us . . . Tentative and delicate are the tendrils which the 
new truth is sending down into our minds, for it is a truth 
dealing with the inner life, with consciousness itself. 

Let him who would develop this new sense go out alone 
into the woods. There he will find a sense of peace, some 
thing which enlightens and inspires him. For in nature, in 
the mineral and plant kingdoms and in the fairy and deva 
life associated with them, we have the Life working absolutely 
in harmony with the Plan. This is why man must himsel 
“grow as the flower grows”; not because he should imitate 
the ignorance of the flower but because he should put his 
whole Divine Life in line with the One Will towards evolution. 
In the forest or on the heath, with the sky above him and the 
earth beneath his feet, he feels a sense of happiness, because 
all nature, the trees, the clouds, the blades of grass, are not 
struggling but are entirely in the hand of God. Silently, a 
he watches and worships, comes the sense of that Onenes 
of Life. He understands why, when a member of mankind 
attains, all nature thrills and feels subdued. 

As he learns why nature helps him, so does he find tbe 
life in all material things, for as he sits in his room in con 
templation, suddenly the walls will open into something more 
divine. This vision is there for all, even in the darkest city 
office, in the street, or in the factory. As he walks the city 
streets, impersonal, wishing no longer to impress himself 
on any other portion of the universal life, each man may 
sense the joy of the fulfilling of the divine purpose in the 
atoms of every paving stone, How much more is this vision 
open to the scientist, if he will but add to his conception of 
nature as a realm of Law and Order, the recognition of it as 
being also the manifestation of Beauty and Life. The trinity 
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athe lower kingdoms is Law, Beauty and Life, in the 
aneral Law is perhaps predominant, in the plant Beauty and 
athe animal the Life. 

What then will be the science and scientist of the future ? 
ie creative activity of science is the bringing into the 
tysical brain of the knowledge of the laws impressed on 
utter by the One Divine Life. Science, even to-day, is going 
it beyond appearances and is beginning to see the world in 
kse terms of reality, though the students of this particular 
sect of the work of the Divine Life known as scientists, 
mæ not always self-conscious of what they do. The artist, 
t musician or the poet catch the inner meaning of one 
sect of this Divine Life and are its channels to the physical 
wrld, the scientist brings down ideas into the physical world 
am the mental world of the mind of God. He, too, just as 
wch as the artist and poet, creates. This creative power 
sone and the same in all, for when the man becomes a great 
wentist we find very often that he becomes a great artist 
ie, and the greatest of the poets can see the life in the atom 
alin the machine. To-day, with the coming of this creative 
xivity we find the poet, the musician, the scientist and the 
wnt becoming manifest in one and the same person as they 
lyre, of old, in Pythagoras. For when to the eye of the 
girit, of the imagination, all forms appear unreal, when the 
anes contemplates matter and knows it to be not matter, 
wt force, not real but an illusion, then he is ready to see the 
Me Life in all, then he sees that Knowledge and Service to 
Humanity, the Life and the Way, Intuition and Science, 
ze one and the same, 

How then will such a man, the scientist of the future, 
gamine his materials? What will he see and do as he stands 
in his Yaboratory ? 

The chemist of the future will first recognise consciously 
ithe existence of the Divine Life in the matter with which he 
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is experimenting and hence will realise that in his practical 
work on that material he is coming into contact with Life in 
the mineral kingdom. He will endeavor to identify his oo. 
sciousness with the element or elements which he is studying 
and, at the same time, he will, in virtue of his position a 
a higher stage of evolution, be able to look at the reaction 
from above and seek to sense which particular Divine Law is 
working through the form. In this effort the awakening 
intuition will perceive facts concealed from the mind and 
thus build the bridge from the lower to the higher, from the 
world of Matter to the world of Life. In contacting thi 
world of Life he will see the elements not merely s 
passive bricks out of which the Great Architect builds 
His Universe, not as letters of the alphabet of nature ot 
of which blind force produces words or compounds, but as 
evolving entities bound upon the Wheel of Life and to whom 
he owes a service. He will see himself rendering that service 
as he brings to bear upon them the powers of heat and 
electricity, as he causes combination and disintegration, 3 
he evaporates and condenses, causing them to pass through 
the cycle of births and deaths, through the three lower 
sub-planes, solid, liquid and gas, the sphere of the minerals 
life in the three worlds. 

For the mineral there are two ways, order and com- 
plexity, in which evolution takes place, two ways in which 
the atom gains experience; one culminating in the crystal 
and the other in the cell. Just as in the vegetable kingdom 
the plants of to-day differ from those of past ages, so do the 
members of the mineral kingdom differ from those of early 
times. That fact in nature, to-day called the Periodic Law 
and so little understood, will be seen by the new scientist s 
the scheme of the evolution of the elements; in which they 
take their place on the spiral of space as the races and 
sub-races of mankind do on the spiral of time. The racesat 
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mn follow each other in time but the elements exist 
inyltaneously and follow each other in properties. As the 
iewave progresses in time the elements will become more 
al more responsive and less rigid. They will begin to 
iow the power of transmutation, a process which has 
dready begun. 

In the early days of the earth, when the world was yet 
wlten, few if any crystals appeared. To-day we find crystals 
t almost everything, but still small. Crystals are the 
towers of the mineral kingdom and so the laboratory will be 
b the chemist his garden, each gem a flower. Take for 
astance a silver chain that lies before me. In it is a 
wondrous beauty, first in its lovely curves, in its outward 
wm as beautiful as that soft pussy curled within her basket. 
lit it and see how it rejoices in its form and seeks to fall 
iin into those gentle curves. Only an artist could make 
wu see its beauty on paper. It is “rhythm everywhere of 
ttaight lines and curves”. My chain has not been used for 
ume time and it stirs, the life within it stirs with joy at 
tact with my consciousness, lying out upon my desk 
t rejoices. Go yet a litte deeper. Each link is linked 
each and each has its tiny life, each has been tried 
the fire and tested. Each is a tiny individual, quiet, 
weet and gentle, For silver is a lovely moon-lady clothed 
‘in shining gossamer white, and so are the fairies that 
latend her. Silver is like drops of water, the silver drops 
ú spray falling in some vast cascade. Some day the silver 
chain will reach perfection, she will no longer tarnish but 
main pure and clear as crystal; for this is the goal, the 
apotheosis of the mineral kingdom. The world then will be 
as the New Jerusalem: 


That great city descending out of heaven from God . . . 
ind her light was like unto a stone most precious, even like a jasper 
tone clear as crystal . . . the city was pure gold . . . like 
uio clear glass . . . and the foundations were garnished with 
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all manner of precious stones, jasper and sapphire, chalcedony, beyl i 
and topaz, jacinth and amethyst. i 


As the crystal represents the goal of evolution of ty | 
mineral through order, so the colloid and the organe ! 
compound by their very complexity and instability are able to 
express another aspect of life which is to reveal a new typed 
beauty. As the colloid builds up into the cell, as it finds it | 
place in the body of an animal or human organism, so in it 
turn it comes into contact with the new type of life whichis | 
its next step in evolution. Its life is stimulated by this conlat : 
just as gems are helped by contact with humanity, and as our | 
pet animals progress because of their association with man, 

All this, as well as the relation of the angel kingdom b 
nature, will be the field of work of the new scientist. Te 
be able to contact the inner reality, the life, is to opena | 
channel] for the Highest, for His power to flow forth into the 
world like a flood. We are but atoms on the way, let us pur 
out ourselves in light, becoming part of the Universal Lit. 
Thus shall we praise the Holiest in the height. In the depth, 
the depth of our own being, there we praise the Holiest als, ' 
for the depth, too, is an open door, a tunnel opening into the 
Universe; we are the bridge, not between earth and heaven, 
but between God and God. 


THE RETURN OF PAGANISM 
By HELEN VEALE 


ila world Press of late has given currency to reports of a 
sirangely significant movement, though yet of small 
poportions, that has taken form in Germany. We read that 
General Ludendorff, of war fame, is touring Germany with 
bs wife, as missionaries of a revived national paganism, 
aking people to repudiate Christianity as an alien and Jewish 
faith which has sapped the vigor of their Nordic race. 
Germany’s downfall in the war he attributes to a conspiracy 
i Jews, Jesuits and Freemasons—in truth an oddly assorted 
tiumvirate of movements—and so he goes forth as an apostle 
the old Teutonic gods, Thor and Woden, Freya, Baldur and 
the rest. It seems as though the mission were not yet being 
laken very seriously, for out of two thousand who listened in 
the little Saxon town of Aue, only twenty remained behind 
at Frau Ludendorff’s invitation, to sign the proffered pledge ; 
but yet it is among the strangest of modern portents that such 
aman as Ludendorff—no weakling or visionary—should lead 
such a crusade. He has had the courage to lead in action, 
but has not been alone in the thought, if we may judge from 
the tendencies of current literature, especially novels. A steadily 
growing proportion of these, as Marjorie Bowen’s Haunted 
Vintage and John Buchan’s Dancing Floor for examples 
ltely encountered, voice the interest of the moderately 
intellectual public in the world of Pan; and not moreover an 
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archeological interest in antiquities of a bygone world, bu 
rather a not unhealthy curiosity about some Bluebeard's 
secret chamber which we have been forbidden to explore, 
while vitally in possession of the key. 

From the first Christianity has been a missionary religion, 
sent from one land to convert the people of another, refusing 
to acknowledge any affinity with the older faiths it dispossess 
ed, or to thrust its roots deep into the native soil of a local 
culture. How far this was in accordance with the wishesd 
its founder, or the inevitable result of contemporary religion 
corruption, it is hard to say and scarcely of more thn 
academical interest, since we are concerned with Christianity 
as it is and historical reactions to it, rather than with whati 
might or should have been. But it is easy to trace a resultant 
weakness throughout the structure of Western civilisation 
owing to its religion having been thus a surface andain 
growth, leaving the deeper strongholds of human naiue 
unpenetrated and unsubdued, or even hidden under a specios 
puritanism. Eastern religions are more deeply and vitally 
interwoven with the whole life of the average man, to th 
extent perhaps sometimes of too much acceptance of what H 
is, instead of pointing all alike to a supremely high ideal, and 
ignoring the futility of their efforts to attain it, and the 
consequent too frequent abandonment of all effort beyon 
outer conformity. The Buddha like the Christ preached the lie 
of saintly perfection, but His Eastern followers seem alway 
to have recognised that not all could be expected to lead it, 
and to have provided suitable spiritual consolation ant 
guidance for man at every stage, instead of abandoning the 
morally unawakened or spiritually defiant as children of 
the devil. 

However it has come to pass, the result has been that, 
in the West, there have always been men who, consciously 
or sub-consciously, accepted this Christian disinheritane, 
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adas “ Children of the Devil” have claimed their patrimony, 
aw sometimes found it not so contemptible as good Christians 
wuless to believe. It is a well-established fact that in outer 
pearance Satan has borrowed from the old fauns and satyrs 
d classical ages, so he is the Christian disguise of the great 
ad Pan, universally beloved as much as he was feared, and 
ntas dead as some poets would have us believe. 

The great loss to the West has been the divorce between 
(iristian ethics and esthetics, between the Good and the 
ieutiful. Only the poets have consistently raised their 
mies in defence of a sane and whole view of life as divine, 
m this has been so much in opposition to their religious 
wironment that we have the curious anamoly of a Milton 
miting his great epic of the struggle between Good and Evil— 
(xd and the Devil—with the full intention of increasing men’s 
kvotion to the first and abhorrence of the other, and uncon- 
viously, or rather from his own sub-conscious sympathies, 
xheving just the opposite result, and exposing the true 
ubility, under all veils of matter, of the Great Adversary, 
miotype of the God Resurgent in Man, ever measuring him- 
wf in strength against his divine source, or against that 
aternalised authority which represents him. 

With the rise of the modern natural school of philosophy 
aGermany—itself inspired partly by English poetry—and the 
weakdown of ali orthodoxies following the French and other 
tvolutions, it became possible for a gentle poet like Words- 
wrth to exclaim : 


Great God, I’d rather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn! 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea 
Have visions that would leave me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


Still more boldly could Shelley take and invert Milton’s 
feat theme in his Prometheus Unbound, and exalt the glorious 
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figure of the Great Rebel, as Milton had instinctively felt bin 
through his Puritan inhibitions. | 
So we come to the present day, when psycho-analyss | 
rather than religion has taken possession of the field 4 Í 
discussion of moral and ethical values. The world has grows 
smaller, or man larger in his power of grasping it; thought 
and emotion are fast becoming universal, free from th 
parochialism of sects and schools. Perhaps even religionis 
no more wanted, but in any case we are no longer saliste 
with Nineteenth Century religion. So first there is a harking 
back to the old and outworn creeds of the past, even to the 
incredible extent of an attempted revival of Paganism it 
scientific Germany. But that is unlikely to go far. Oursis 
an age of Promethean revolt against orthodoxies of all sors, 
and we all feel it a prime necessity to worship only whats 
worshipful, to distinguish between Good and Evil by tk; 
sanction of our own human experience, and not fall int , 
Milton’s mistake of enthroning Fear and debasing Courage. | 
The first point to set right is our understanding of religim 
itself, in its broadest sense, and frankly to recognise that al 
religious systems hitherto have been compromises betwen 
worship of God and worship of the Devil, in the sense thi , 
they have been inspired at least as much by fear as by love. 
It is true that Christ—as others before Him—said “ Perle 
Love casteth out Fear,” but we have let the money-changes 
back into the temple that He cleansed. The wise of old sail 
that the Devil is but an inversion of God, and so it is that the 
Devil to the puritan mind mostly takes the form of a perverted 
power of love, and repression by the discipline of Fear hs 
been the means employed to fight him. But the modern mini : 
revolts against this, preferring even the splendors of the fallen 
angel to the moral ugliness of a jealous Jehovah, who callste , 
man to fear his wrath. In truth, what is there to chow 
between such an attitude and that of the Hindū Kali worshipper, 
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a devotees of any idol that demands blood-sacrifices and 
sopitiatory rites ? 

All religions, Christianity included, have to purge them- 
wives thoroughly of this devil-worship which has been the 
wthodoxy of the past, to set up Prometheus in the place of 
hve, and to realise that this true God of human evolution, has 
w his consort Asia, who is both Natural Beauty and Love. 
\ames matter little to the truly religious man to-day, who 
'iels fraternity of soul far more easily with the enlightened 
‘blower of another faith than with the unenlightened of his 
jan. The essential thing is to cast out fear, which is every- 
tere and always the cause of devil-worship, under whatever 
‘ames it masquerades. 

So repressions and suppressions must go, and we must 
il trust Life, letting experience alone close doors behind and 
xt before us, and awakening by all means our intelligent 
ynpathies, so that we can share all human experience 
xerywhere, and more quickly gain those natural inhibitions 
isbich defend our rear in the great onward march of humanity 
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A MORNING THOUGHT 


TIME after time, through countless years, 
The warriors of the night ride o’er the earth, 
And think that in the spreading of the dark, 
The sun and day lie vanquished. 

Yet ever in the morn, the sable hosts 

Fly, as the hounds of dawn bay in the East, 
And once again, resplendent, God draws near, 
Triumphant and alone. 


So in our lives, time after time, 

The dark, sad shadows, cobweb-decked, of feat, 
Put joy to flight, 

And numbed and cold, we shiver and are sad, 
Yet ever joy returns. 


Life has its winter-time, that passes by, 

And spring gives way to full-flushed summer-tide, 
The days of joy draw out, 

The nights, no longer bleak and cold, 

Are decked with stars, 

Set in a web of deepest violet-biue, 

Luminous, beautiful, and full of song: 

While fear dissolves, and thaws beneath 

The warm and scented zephyrs of God’s love. 


LAURENCE Jon 
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MAGNETIC ASTRONOMY AND ASTROPHYSICS 
By G. E. SUTCLIFFE 
II 


ig was important to set forth briefly, the remarkable 
progress of scientific thought since the Coming of the 
World Teacher before describing in detail the results obtained 
by this scientific group. For these results are so extraordi- 
nary that unless we could show that our work is only an item 
na great world movement which embraces the whole of 
humanity, we should feel ourselves in the uncomfortable 
psition of appearing to regard our work as of greater value 
than the similar work that is being done through others. The 
most momentous piece of work is, of course, that being done 
through the ordinary scientific channels, ours being supple- 
mentary and explanatory of this. We appear to be doing 
what may be regarded as an extension of what has been set 
forth in Zhe Secret Doctrine, and in the writings of 
Bishop Leadbeater and Dr. Besant. All of it seems to us to 
be in accord with the teachings of the above, we are merely 
extending it. 
When The Secret Doctrine was written, the gap between 
itand the contemporary scientific point of view was so great 
| as to be quite unbridgeable. As shown in the previous article, 
this has been narrowed by the progress of scientific research 
| 


especially during the last three years. Jt seems reasonable 


therefore, that this time should be chosen to fill up the 
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remainder of the gap by additional information from occult 
sources, This may explain the unusual help that has been 
given to us from the commencement of the group. As 
before stated, this was started in 1926, and began without any 
programme. A few days before the first meeting, it occurred 
to one of us to obtain a bar magnet and examine that; the 
result was startling, for the magnet turned out to be the key 
to all the forces of the universe, At our second meeting on 
September 14th, 1926, having examined the forces of the 
poles, attention was directed to the centre of the magnet, 
when we were interrupted by the following dictated inform. 
ation, the first we had received : 


This centre is Immaculate ‘ 
This i is the Eternal Virgin . . Isis. . . 
This A the Mother ses all the World . . « The Cosmic 


us 

The Universal Womb. within which gestates whole wi- 
verses . 

This is the Mother God . . . Purity . 

She manifests through all fecundity on Earth . 

She is the Heavenly Queen, Who holds all things within 
Her embrace . 

Through Her flows all affection r 

She is present at the heart of every manifested form, however 
great, however small 

Perfect in the atom as in the ‘Sun, in the microbe as in the 
Universe . 

The Universal Isis is the summation of Her microcosmic 
representation 

She both imbues and i inspires with Life . . . 

She is the Lotus of the World . . . The Lotus of the 
Universe . . . the Lotus of the Cosmos... 
Though She ever brings forth, She is ever Immaculate . . . 

White and Serene in Her unstained Purity . . 

Your Goddess . . . Whom you do well to worship and 
adore . . 

Find Her within yourselves. and you will have found all . 

Become the Eternal Virgin, and the Goal is won . .. 


This examination of the magnet was followed by an 
examination of the Earth, Sun, and the planets, treating each 
as a magnet, which turned out to be correct. The bar magne! 
was replaced by one which was spherical, and afterwards by 
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svice in a dictated portion, we obtained a spheroidal magnet, 
ghich was an approximate model of a solar system. To these 
atended researches we have given the name of “ Magnetic 
Ashonomy and Astrophysics,” as they more or Jess cover the 
sme ground of these two sciences, and are the results of 
servations by magnetic vision. That is to say, whilst 
adinary vision is the linking of the consciousness to light or 
deciro-magnetic vibrations, magnetic vision is the tuning of 
consciousness to magnetic vibrations. These magnetic vib- 
mtions are not, like those of light, reflected by solid surfaces, 
bit penetrate into the interior of bodies, and disclose the 
iorces operating therein. As Prof. J. H. Jeans pointed out:? 


Our whole knowledge of physics is “ surface physics”. We 
wght to remember that our knowledge of physics is derived wholly 
‘om experiments conducted on the surface of a planet with the aid 
ú light emitted from the surfaces of sun and stars . . . There 
may be a more general physics applicable inside a star, and this may 
cntain sources of energy unknown to us . i Conservation of 
mass and energy may be only phenomena of * “surface physics ”. 


This intuition of Sir J. H. Jeans has been abundantly 
confirmed by our researches; the real key to physical forces 
$ not at the surface of bodies, but in the interior. There zs a ; 
more general physics. Inside stars, as well as outside in the 
oen spaces, there are sources of energy which physicists do 
oot at present dream of. Scientific theories may approximate 
to, but cannot perfectly solve, the problems of physics, so long 
as observations are confined to surfaces. Hence the value of 
magnetic vision, which discloses the interior. 

The fundamental operation taking place in a solar system 
may be thus briefly described. Through the poles of the Sun, 
energy is received; this is stored for a time in the body of the 
Sun; it is then poured forth in light streams to the boundary 
, of the System, the “‘ ring-pass-not ”. From there it rebounds, 
‘ the rebounding forces constituting the cores of the light rays. 

Thus the energy returns along the same lines as it went out. 
h 3 Nature, Vol. 103, p. 64, March 27th, 1919. 
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Now, physical experiments can only contact the outer 
walls of the light rays, that is, the outgoing energies. The 
incoming energies penetrate their instruments, and leave m 
trace. But, as shown in the previous article, the new 
mathematics has disclosed this core, and partly explained its 
function. It is this core that gives rise to the atomic nucleus 
of Rutherford, where all the mass and energy of the atom 
resides. This centripetal core is also the source of gravity 
and other attractive forces, the explanation of which has» 
far eluded the grasp of modern physics. 

What has been said of the Sun applies equally to the 
planets. There is a receipt of energy through the poles,a 
temporary storage within the body of a planet, a shooting 
forth of this energy to the boundary of the System in the form 
of radiation, and a return along the cores of the rays. This 
is the general process, and gives rise to forces oheying the law 
of the inverse square. But in addition to this there are line 
of force between the Sun and planets, which do not radiate, 
but remain concentrated. They take the form of broad ribbon 
like streams of magnetic force, linking the Sun and planet. 
In all cases this streaming is dual, There ts never an 
outward streaming alone, or an inward alone; the outward 
and inward streamings are always conjoined, one forming the 
outward wall of a tube, and the other the returning core. 

As is known to the student, the atom of matter is made 
up of ten whorls. Each of these ten whorls is the 
end of a stream from the Sun. They do not, how 
ever, return as a compact group to the Sun, hut distri- 
bute themselves to the planets, and return to the Sus 
singly via a planet. Thus of the ten whorls of an atom, 
one will return to the Sun from the Earth, the other nine 
will first proceed to the planets, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 


etc, and from there return to the Sun, and so complete 
the circuit. 
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This is the real ratson d'étre of planetary influences, and 
me of the keys to Astrology. There is thus a triangular cir- 
wlation from Sun to Earth, Earth to planet, and planet to Sun. 

It may be objected in connection with these observations 
by magnetic vision, that we have only the rfse dixit of the 
server to guarantee the accuracy or reliability of the things 
ven. But as it happens, many of the most important obser- : 
vations can be effectively tested by the group. When E 
“serving atoms, the above objections may apply, but not 
when observing the Solar System, for the positions of the 
panets are accurately recorded for each day in the Nautical 
dimanac, and this is not in the possession of the observer. 
Before a meeting where the Solar System is to be examined, 
a chart is made of the heliocentric positions of the planets 
br the day, and is arranged in the form of a clock face, with 
the Earth at six o’clock, the Sun at twelve, and the other 
panets in their true angular positions around the Sun. The 
observer, without being shown the chart is then asked to 
arch around the Ecliptic, and give the position of the 
panets to the nearest hour. Thus a planet which is about 
40° to the right of the Sun would be placed at 3 o’clock on 
the clock dial, and so with the other angular positions. We 
ae thus able to test the observation, not only by the angular 
position, but by the distance of the planet from the Sun and 
the size of the planet. These distances and sizes, as is well 
known to every astronomer, vary greatly, any error of obser- 
vation would be quite easy to detect. We may say at once 
that these tests have always been satisfactory, and to the 
group, are absolutely convincing as to the reliability of the 
observations. This is perhaps a unique instance of abnormal 
vision being conducted under perfect test conditions. 

Such a test, of course, is absolutely convincing only to 
the group, but it is possible that some of the observations may 
be tested by the world in general. As pointed out above, the 
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planet. This would require nine planets in addition to th 
Earth, and only seven planets are known. Where, then, at 
the other two? Now, since there is a magnetic ribbon issuing 
from the Sun to each of the planets, all that is needed for 
the observer to discover the positions of the planets, is & 
observe these ribbons in the neighborhood of the Sun, an 
then follow them out to their other terminus, the planet | 
This can be done whether the planet is known or unknown. 

The discovery of two unknown planets was one of the 
earliest results of these researches. That two planets exisied 
beyond Neptune has been known or believed in by The 
sophists for many years, but their location in space was quite 
unknown, and remained to be discovered. The first discovers 
was made by us on May 19th, 1928. By tracing the magnetic 
ribbon outward, in a position where there was no known j 
planet, there was found a planet beyond Neptune, at: 
distance, roughly of 50 to 55 astronomical units, and in | 
heliocentric longitude 2269-2329, as near as could be measured ; 
by ordinary angular inspection. 

The second discovery was made on June 30th, ofa 
still more distant planet. Its angular position was about | 
heliocentric longitude 165°, and its distance from the Sw ` 
about 70 astronomical units. Owing to the great distance, ' 
the heliocentric and geocentric longitudes do not differ 
greatly, and the difference may be about the same as the 
probable errors of observation. 

We have given the more distant planet the name Osiris, 
and the nearer one, Isis. They are both large plantes, and 
are in an early stage of evolution, the surface of Isis, which 
alone has been examined so far, being a boiling sea of molten 
rock, and the seat of continual eruption. 

The Sun is near conjunction with Osiris on September 
9th to November 15th, when in Right Ascension 14h, 58m. ; 
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Suth Declination 16.°53’ to Right Ascension 15h. 22m. 
Suth Declination 18.° 22’. 

Osiris may be found somewhere in the neighborhood of 
igma Leonis. R.A. 11h. 17m. North Declination 6.° 25’, and 
kis in the neighborhood of Alpha Librae R.A. 14h. 47m. 
Suth Declination 15.° 45’, along a line directed to Beta 
Sorpii R.A. 16h. lm. South Declination 19.937’. 

These positions are for the year 1928, but the motion in 
-bngitude is slow, about half a degree per annum for Osiris, 
id one degree for Isis. The best times to observe Osiris is 
iom November Ist to August Ist and for Isis, January ist 
u September Ist. 

The observer does not fee) sure that the planets will 
eflect ordinary light in sufficient quantity to be viewed in 
he telescope, and with regard to the more distant one (Osiris), 
subts it. This is the only uncertain feature of the discovery, 
aart from which it may turn out to be an excellent test of 
te reliability of the observations, not only to the group, but 
tthe public in general. The discovery of either of these 
wo bodies within a reasonable distance of the places indicat- 
d, will constitute a demonstration of the value of magne- 

tie vision, 

Readers of The Secret Doctrine will remember how the 
het is accentuated,’ that the astronomical physicist has so far 
given no satisfactory cause for the phenomena of axial and 
orbital rotations in the case of Sun and planets. It is, there- 
fre, of interest to show how this is explained by these 
‘searches. In Sir Oliver Lodges Modern Views of Electri- 
„tty? it is shown that if a current enters the pole of a magnet 
and leaves it at the equator, the magnet revolves on its axis. 
Now this is exactly what happens in the case of the planets. 
An electric current enters at the pole of a planet and leaves 
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it for the Sun at the equator, and this is known by physicd 
experiments to cause rotation. There does not appear tote 
any physical theory to account for it; it is simply an observ 
tion from experiment. By magnetic vision these currens 
can be observed, and are sufficient to account for the rotations 
This is a discovery of the greatest importance, as it introduces 
hitherto unknown factors into the science of Astronomy. 


The unit of mass on any plane is not the atom, but the 
half-atom : 


In order to examine the construction of an atom, a spaceis 
artificially made in the wall thus constructed, the surrounding fore 
flows in and three whorls immediately appear, surrounding the bole 
with their triple spiral of two and a half coils, and returning to ther 
origin by a spiral within the atom; these are at once followed ly 


seven finer whorls.' 

These link themseives with the three to form the physical 
atom. It is these separated half-atoms which are the units a 
mass on all the planes of form. If we divide the proton of If 
atoms by 36 we obtain the mass unit of the physical plane 
Dividing this by seven, gives us the mass unit of the astrd 
plane, which is identical with Planck’s constant. Dividing 
this again by seven, with a small correction due to the joint 
eperation of solar and terrestrial gravity, we obtain the mas 
unit of the mental plane, which is identical with the electron. 

The key to the operation of physical forces, particularly 
of those of electricity and magnetism, is not the operations on 
any one plane. To obtain this key we must observe, no 
what is occurring on the physical plane, but what is occurring 
between the planes. The matter on a plane is not continuous, 
it is continually circulating between the planes, and it is 
during this cyclic movement that the particles transform 
themselves into light waves and vice versa. This is what 


has hitherto baffled the physicist, and which has bees 


demonstrated by the new wave-mechanics. It has given rise 


1 Occult Chemistry, p. <2. 
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i Dr. Whitchead’s theory of reiterated transformations. The 
dectron does not move in a continuous line, it emerges at a 
pint, disappears, and again emerges at a point further along 
the track. This circulation across the five or seven planes of 
he System, is the real solution of the mystery ; it is as if the 
logos keeps in contact with the matter of all the planes by 
repeatedly drawing it up to the highest plane, and sending it 
wk again. It is the reiterated “I am This,” “I am not 


This,” of Bhagavan Das, and the Pranavavada. 
4 k: g k: + 


As pointed out in the previous article, recent scientific 
pogress has been so guided as to greatly narrow the gap 
xtween the occult and exoteric sciences, and it would appear 
that similar guidance in our own case had as object, the 
ampletion of this, so that the teaching of The Secret Doctrine 
would be vindicated. In this connection it is worthy of note 
tat H. P. Blavatsky predicted that something of this kind 
would occur in this century. The problems which occupy 
the minds of physicists of the present day, are the same pro- 
dems dealt with in the researches of the group, and these 
researches take on a form which enables us by means of 
nathematics, to complete the links and the demonstration. 

The title of the work is the same as these Articles, 
Magnetic Astronomy and Astrophysics, and it is proposed to 
publish it in three parts. Part I, will be introductory, and 
wil] consist of a general statement showing the principal 
results of the investigation, and how they serve to explain 
the problems which are exercising the minds of the physicist. 
Part II, will give full reports of the observations, and the 
information dictated to us, with a few comments inserted to 
ink up the individual observations with the known facts 
and theories of the physical sciences. Parts I, and H, will 
be non-mathematical, Part IH, which the non-mathematical 
reader may omit, will consist of Studies in Occult Chemistry 
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and Physics, one volume of which is published, a second is 
in print in articles in THE THEOSOPHIST, and thre 
additional volumes are in manuscript. 

The reader will doubtless be inclined to ask, what is the 
source of the portions dictated to us? Frankly, we do mi 
know. The observer, Geoffrey Hodson wrote The Angel 
HHosts at the dictation of one of the Angelic Hierarchy, ani 
some of us at first thought the dictated portions were fron 
the same source, but this is not the case. We have been 
often warned of late not to accept authority of any kind,» 
that the value of the communications do not depend upon who 
says it, but upon what is said. The statements, therefor, 
must intrinsically carry with them their own authority, 
without any certifying signature. We have always foun 
the dictated parts extremely illuminative, and particularly 
calculated to explain away the difficulties that were pur 
zling us. They appear to be also co-ordinated with the 
progress of Science in the outside world, which indicates 
that the thought forces operating in the scientitic world 
are the same as are operating and guiding our researches. 
We sense, however, that the source of the dictation is nd 
always the same. In this respect the work is similar to what 
occurred when The Secret Doctrine was written, and sine 
the object of the work is to vindicate the teaching of The 
Secret Doctrine, it is possible that the sources of inspiration 
may not be entirely different. Part passu with the obser 
vations, mathematical researches have been proceeded with, 
and the results of these mathematical investigations have 
sometimes been so extraordinary, and so unexpected, that we 
have hesitated to proceed. When this has been the case 
something in the dictated portions appears to have been 
specially intended to relieve our doubts. 


TOILING AND MOILING 
By A. F. KNUDSEN 


F was in October of 1927 when a strong S. E. wind blew 
for several days upon ihe Carnatic Coast. Wondering 
tit, I Jet myself taste the quality of it, and found that it had 
he “savour” of the vast spaces of the Pacific. This led on to 
kting the mind slip away down to the Source of the wind; 
yes, it was he, my old friend of the Kona gates of the Pacific. 
| met him in the longitude of Tonga, but far south, in the 
atitude of the Chatham Islands. I watched him a long time, 
nd then he went back with me to his old Whirlpool Station, 
1000 miles south of Easter Island, Rapa Nui. 

“Tt is pleasant to be met and known,” he said. “ Work 
s hard these days. It is considered ‘ scientific’ to rock the 
wat of Nature to the verge of catastrophy.” 

And he showed me how, by cross-currents and new 
vacuums set up in Europe with naturally impossible poison 
gases, the centre of distribution had slipped westward, until 
itseemed no longer possible to keep up any of the old rhythms 
d the monsoons, the Pacific winds!sweeping 70 degrees out of 
their place, and the real monsoon going up the Atlantic instead 
the Indian Ocean. 

“Tt is pleasant when some of you are not too busy to look 
at Friend Cause,” he said at parting. “ Men are all concentrat- 
ed on effects. Ignorance prompts one to ignore ; ignoring is 
considered the ‘proper thing,’ but the ‘proper thing’ is 
wisdom.” He made a queer grimace as he waved me off, as 
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near to contempt as his ascetic, strong, boyish face could ge 
to something unpleasant. 

He was there, close over to New Zealand, for a long time. 
Then, lately, I spent a long day with him in the old haunt. 
He was much perturbed by the new shift of winds inthe 
three atmospheres, Chemical, Vital, Impulsive, with which 
the region between Easter Island and “ Ant-Arctica” was then 
troubled. His Whirlpool Station is at a meeting place of five 
dominions, that run up on all the planes to a very high 
Watcher. On the physical plane this is shown by five line 
of cleavage in the structure of the Earth. He was greatly 
concerned because the rupture of the three envelopes of th 
Atmospheres, through Europe’s chemistry, envy and hated 
one another, was threatening to make a convulsion. 

“The chemical world is drunk,” he said, “ not so much 
drunk as asphyxiated; the forces of nature are unable to 
cope with such conscienceless ‘ racketing,’ the guides of the 
‘lesser authority’ have in many cases not been able to retum 
to their posts since 1915,” 

He tried to explain, and I caught a bit of it, Butthe 
dynamics, physics and moral forces of those planes are net 
be made clear in words. 

“When the old World gets in a delirium, when ocesas 
and continents are flung about as a man’s arms and legs areis 
St. Vitus’ Dance, then only the WISE are undismayed and 
only the intedlecés fail to see their own responsibility.” 

“Ts this a prophecy ?” was my question. 

“Watch,” he said, “it is soon or never. But the 
monsoons will stop for several years. The Earth will expand 
about 45 miles in three spasms of 15 miles each. The crust 
will not move from Manila West over India to the West coast 
of Africa. The Atlantic and the Pacific oceans will be the 
hinges on which the four quarters of the Earth’s crust will 
move, and with much creaking,” 


KOILON VERSUS KOSMOS 
IH 


REPLY BY MR. AUGUST BETHE TO MR. C. JINARAJa- 
nisa’S ARTICLE IN “THE THEOSOPHIST” OF May, 1928 


0 acknowledge a mistake has been made easy by Mr. C. 
Jinarajadasa’s statement that my error was due to the 
iifortunate use of the word Koilon in Dr. Besant’s and Bishop 
leadbeater’s writings. My mistake would have been impos- 
ible if they had not connected the word Koilon with the 
wbbles which they discovered. This shows how easily such 
a confusion might be repeated; it would therefore be best to 
b away with the word Koilon and to call it World-Ether, 
shich is what it actually indicates, even though science has 
wt yet fully understood its nature. Otherwise many will 
hare My experience; at a first reading they will rightly 
inderstand the matter, but in the course of years the concept, 
kilon meaning the “ Void,” will be mixed up with the 
wncept of empty bubbles and henceforth they will call the 
tubbles Koilon. 

My mistake regarding Koilon being cleared up, and feel- 
ing personaily convinced that World-Ether is meant by it, my 
luther conclusions with regard to the sevenfold Kosmos fall 
b the ground. I fully acknowledge that the doctrine of 


Koilon as the World-Ether of our Solar System has nothing to 
10 
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do with the doctrine of the sevenfold Kosmos. In so far lam 
greatly indebted to Mr. JinarAjadasa for his explanation, 

Mr. Jinarajadasa admits that the statement “ Fohat dig 
holes in space ” does not exist in Zhe Secret Doctrine, Heis 
not, however, convinced of my contention that this quotation, 
i.e., its original’ cannot be looked on as confirming the theory 
of bubbles. He cannot see any contradiction between The Secret 
Doctrine and the theory of bubbles, holding that The Secre 
Doctrine explains the action of Fohat on Milaprakrti, which 
would mean that the description in The Secret Doctrine does 
not refer to the origin of the Solar System and its Work- 
Ether. May I therefore be permitted to endeavor to disprove 
this contention ? 


The pith of verses 1 to 7 of Stanza VI of The Book of ' 
Deyan is as follows: 


Fohat produces seven Laya centres . . . lastly seven smal 
wheels revolving. 


With reference to this we read :* 
These seven wheels are our Planetary Chains. 
They were produced “in the likeness of older Wheels” | 
i.e., of earlier systems. It says:° 


Wheels are the force centres round which the Kosmic ro 
matter aggregates . . . being finally formed into globes. 


And finally the last remaining doubt is dispelled by :‘ 


Make thy calculations, O Lanoo, if thou wouldst learn the cometi 
age A ai small Wheel. Its fourth spoke is our Mother (Bhuni- 
the Earth). 


And the Commentary adds: “The fourth spoke is ou 
Earth.” * It seems absolutely clear that the seven Wheels 
: referred to in the above quotation indicate the seven planetary 


1 S.D., 1, 171, 

2 Ibid., 168. 

3 jbid., 141. 

t Stanze, VI, 7. 
3 $.D., 1, 228. 
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Chains of our System {not only the seven principal planets, as 
lat first assumed, but these together with the Chains}. 

Accordingly there remain now as before two theories 
shout the origin of our Solar System : 

(1) The theory of The Secret Doctrine, according to 
which the Great Breath gathers in space the cosmic dust, 
ite remnant of preceding worlds, and fashions it into a 
sew world. 

{2} The theory of bubbles, according to which the matter 
of the Solar System is composed of bubbles, arising through 
ihe pressure of the Great Breath in the World-Ether. 

One might contend that the statement in Tke Secret 
Doctrine refers only to the formation of the physical plane of 
wr Solar System, the fiery sparks which Fohat gathers being 
distinctly described as physical, in places even as mineral 
toms,* This could not, however, be reconciled with Stanza 
f Dayan, IH, 10, which clearly describes the creation of all 
matter from the root-substance of the whole world. But 
een ignoring this passage, the contradiction between the two 
loctrines remains, for the treatise “The ther of Space” 
describes, quoting actual numerical figures, how all matter is 
composed of bubbles, which renders the remnants of old 

' worlds gathered by Fohat superfluous. 

One might also assume that the fiery sparks of The Secret 
| Doctrine are identical with the bubbles in the World-Ether, as 
| these bubbles were previously created by a higher Logos, 
being available for the formation of the Solar System. As, 
however, The Secret Doctrine explicitly describes the sparks as 
physical atoms, therefore as matter of the seventh plane which 
ould only come into existence efter the other six planes, 
they cannot be identical with the bubbles of which all the 


seven planes are built. 


*$.D., 1, p- 132. 
3 lbid., pp. 133,143 : footnote. 
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Personally I should give preference to the bubble theay 
as against the spark theory and should restrict the late 
to the physical plane. I should, however, be obliged to 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, if he would kindly take the trouble tp 
give his opinion in this connection also. 


Hannover, July 3, 1928 AUGUST BETKE 


REPLY BY C. JINARAJADASA 


It seems to me that Herr A. Bethe has not read the 
article on “ The Æther of Space”. The “ bubble” described 
in it is the basis of matter of al the planes, from the highest 
to the lowest in our Solar System; the construction of each 
atom of each plane from the “ bubbles ” is described in tha 
article. Nothing there said in any way contradicts the 
existence of the “cosmic dust,” out of which the Sola 
System is made. Why not presume that “cosmic dust” is 
the phrase in The Secret Doctrine for the “ bubbles ” ? 

Granted that the “force centres” which “ Fohat digs” 
are the centres of Chains and Planets, in what way does 
The Secret Doctrine contradict the “ bubble” theory in the 
construction of the atom ? That “ Fohat digs holes ” to makea 
planet, and that “ Fohat digs holes ” to make the bubbles out 
of which the atom of the Adi plane is made are not contra 
dictions one of another. 

Certainly 7he S. D. does not support the process describ: 
ed in making the bubble in Koilon, for The $. D. does not 
deal with this particular process; but neither does The $. D. 
contradict it. Nor did Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater 
ever guote The S. D. as authority for what they saw, when 
investigating the “root of matter”. But when they saw 
the process of Fohat digging holes in space, to make matter, they 
were instantly reminded of the graphic phrase in The $. D, 
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which, as Herr Bethe says, refers not to the atom but to the 
making of centres for planets and chains. 

I shall certainly be careful henceforth, when using the 
phrase “ Fohat digs holes,” to make clear that the process is 
w the process described in The S$. D., but a similar process 
ven by Dr. Besant and Bishop Leadbeater when investigating 
the structure of the “ultimate physical atom” of Occult 
Chemistry. 

But I fail still to see any contradiction between The 
Secret Doctrine and Occult Chemistry. 


Ras, Nicaragua C. JINARAJADASA 
May 29, 1929 


THE PLANES OF SPACE 
By E. BENNETT 


pe many years we have had little support from physica] 
i investigation for the assertions based on clairvoyant 
‘exploration of the planes. In October 1928 some physical 
| data were put on record which made it possible to map out 
the higher planes with greater accuracy, thus suggesting 
possible directions for future exploration. 

; Clairvoyance reveals to us a series of types of matter of 
j greater and greater tenuity, of which the physical, astral 
and mental are the three lowest. These types of matter are 
interepenetrant, and are each subdivided into seven degrees 
of density, lying one without the other like the skins of an 
| onion. Each sub-section has specific qualities and a difference 


in inhabitants. 
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The physical sub-planes are seven. This number isin 
agreement with recent investigation of the higher atmospher 
and of the composition of the solid earth as revealed by 
earthquake waves. An earthquake wave travels all over th 
world, being capable of registry by the very sensitive 
horizontal pendulum and photographic recorder. Ht is found 
that three waves are registered by stations at great distance 
from the source of disturbance; a surface wave travelling 
at 1.86 miles a second, a deeper wave which travels over 
6 miles a second, and a third, called the distortion wave, 
an intermediate speed. According to Oldham’s theory, these 
indicate a triple-layered earth, the lowest layer being les 
dense than the iron and nickle layer wbich makes up ali tke 
rest save the thin surface crust. 

The central layer extends 1,500 miles from the centre 
The heavy layer, which is similar in constitution to meteoric 
iron and is called the barysphere, occupies all the rest save 
the outer 40 miles or so, the 1% of solid crust. The fourth 
sub-plane is the water, above which lies the three diferent 
layers of gaseous matter. 

Above the true air, sixty miles of nitrogen and oxyger, 
lies a layer almost as big, composed of hydrogen and helwn. 
This is in great part permanently ionised, and the lower 
parts of this electrically-disassociated blend sweeps down 
wards once in every 24 hours. This acts as a scavenging 
process, keeping the true air from mixing with the upper, 
and greatly alters day and night reception of the wireless, the 
ionised part reflecting the signals earthwards. The highest 
layer is detected by the spectrum analysis of incandescent 
bodies passing through it and is composed of a gas similar to 
the coronium of the sun, called geo-coronium. 

The extent of the outermost layer cannot be measured with 


any great accuracy. Measurements based on astronomie 
observation of bodies heated to incandescence by friction with 
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jas they pass earthwards, are bound to err on the under side. 
Yethematics of the atom give higher limits, and the utmost 
mge may well be 600 miles above the earth’s surface. 

Comparison with the behavior of vacuum tubes shows 
tat the intermediate layer of gas is a good conductor, whilst 
te extreme rarity of the upper layer and the electrical con- 
ition of air under normal pressure cause both other layers to 
œ non-conducting. Dry earth does not conduct well, whilst 
te barysphere is a good conductor. This shows an alternation 
d electrical condition in the sub-planes. In the true air it is 
uly the lower eight miles which are non-conducting. 

The earth’s core appears to be the only sub-plane which 
veaks away from the principle of increasing density as we 
p downwards, but this is far from a certainty. Bishop 
leadbeater speaks of that region as a vast globe which is 
ied with force so great that even the clairvoyant cannot 
investigate it. The slowing of the earthquake waves in 
wossing this area might come from some other reason and 
not from a decreased density, 

Of the astral, there is no physical process for measuring 
he planes. We are told that the third is roughly parallel 
with the earth’s surface, the lower two being within the area 
xcupied by the physical planet. The fourth subdivision is 
the greatest and is again subdivided into seven according to 
Mr. Sinnett. If the astral extends 24 times the earth’s 
diameter or, to use a better comparison, 48 times its radius 
wtwards into space, the three lower planes occupy about 2% 
of the total, the fourth at least 30%, and 68% is divided 
between the three highest divisions. The total extent is 
based upon the statement that at times the astral globes of 
earth and moon can contact, at other periods being too 
far apart. 

Clairvoyant explorers state that the mental plane extends 
iar beyond the moon, yet not as far as the other planets. They 
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also assert that there is a way to travel to them in the mental 
body, but that it is easier by using the body built of the next 
higher plane matter. It is a statement of observed fact 
without any theory to explain why there should œ 
this difference. 

On October 11th, 1898, Mr. Hall, an electrical engineer, 
noted a curiously delayed echo in his wireless set, and 
communicated with Professor Carl Stormer of Oslo, the 
nearest expert. The echo had come atter a delay of 3 seconds, 
corresponding to a distance of 278,000 miles or more, as the 
wireless wave travels with the speed of light. Arrangements 
were made with the big Eindhoven station for the sending o 
a special signal and for the recording of the echo. 

The apparatus used was more sensitive than Mr. Hall’s 
and registered more than one echo, all coming from parts of 
empty space, beyond the moon’s distance but short of the 
planetary distances. Two echoes so close together that only 
an automatic record could distinguish them, another a second 
ater and then longer pauses hetween the next two: the later 
echoes came more swiftly, seven in all. He suggests thet 
they are caused by the signal meeting with electrically 
charged rays which reflect them back to earth. 

The probabilities are enormously in favor of this reflec 
tion being from a curved surface concentric with our globe as 
this would give a vastly stronger echo than any plane surface. 
The reflection would occur from the place where a layer met 
another of differing density. This is similar to what occurs 
in the physical atmosphere, causing mirages. It is a proof of 
the reality and distances of the seven sub-planes of the mental 
sphere of the Earth. 

The recorded distances are 279,000, 317,000, 434,000, 
745,000, 1,211,000, 1,398,000 and 1,584,000 miles, which shows 
that the first sub-division includes all the astral sections and 
extends well beyond it. The width of the other sub-planes ate 
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8000, 117,000, 311,000, 466,000, 187,000 and 186,000 miles. 
fhe first is the third in order of size, the fourth being by far 
he largest and the second very much contracted. 

Speculation on the varying qualities of the planes is use- 
tl, indicating possibilities for future investigations. The 
fath is only one amongst many bodies having these 
uber parts, probably proportionate to their linear size. 
This will be proved when we get to know definitely the 
‘dative sizes of lunar and earthly astral spheres by clairvoy- 
ace or the relative mental spheres of earth and moon by a 
eater sensitivity of echo-detecting apparatus. 

The Sun’s mental sphere may be less in proportion than 
w own, as the Sun is not so dense a body. If it bore the same 
nto to the solar diameter, the mental sphere would enwrap 
dl four inner planets, Mercury, Venus, Earth and Mars, 
wt would not extend as far as Jupiter. Mentally considered, 
de Earth is in the Sun as the Moon is in the Earth. 

The four planets would lie in the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th 
ub-planes. A reduction of 18% in the size of the solar mental 

dimensions would place Mercury in the 3rd, Venus and Earth 
nthe Sth and Mars in the 7th. The latter grouping shows 
id) physical planets in the alternate planes, a grouping more 
‘probable in view of the alternation of function indicated by 
'the electrical condition of physical sub-planes. 

Taking the hint from Madame Blavatsky’s statement that 
Neptune does not belong to our system, we presume that the 
buddhic plane will be at least 123 times the size of the mental, 
this being the smallest increase which will include all the 
uter planets in its region. The mental is eight times the 
üze of the astral plane. 
| As we have no echoes from the astral plane, any from 

the buddhic are unlikely, owing to their similarities. If the 
| sibdivisione of this greater plane follow the ratio of the astral 
lones, the third sub-plane of the solar would parallel the 
| li 
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outermost of the mental and include part of the area betwee 
Mars and Jupiter, the fourth sub-plane occupying the rest ¢ 
it. If the buddhic followed the same ratio as the mental, the 
contracted second division would occupy the latter spac 
Divided as the mental, the outer planets would all fall ints 
the odd sub-planes, Uranus on the edge of the 7th, Satura in 
the 5th and Jupiter in the third, tbe inner planets all lying 
in the first. 

This placing of the planets in the odd sub-planes is na 
what was to be expected. The planetary distances as one 
travels outwards, roughly doubles each time whilst the greates 
sub-planes are the middle ones. It suggests some reason. 

Solar rotation being swifter than any planets journey 
round the Sun, the planets must be receding. The mechanics 
of tides proves this, but their speed of recession will be les 
than the lunar, which is about a thousand miles in a milion 
years and unmeasureable. 

There is supposed to have been another planet betwen 
Mars and Jupiter. This outward movement must have 
brought it across the second buddhie division if these follow 
the mental ratio. In like manner, Vulcan, innermost, wil 
have entered the second mental. Our Moon is moving out 
wards into our second mental and it is asserted to be ripe for 
breaking up, its functions ended. Is this second zone linked 
with destruction? Is pralaya the result of entering it if the 
planet survives? The second astral of the Earth is our heli 
place of destroying evil tendencies. All hints at a special 
function of second sub-planes. 

Mars in its recession will be first to pass out of the 
seventh sub-plane, passing out long before Mercury enters 
the fourth, and that, in turn, precedes our Earth’s entering the 
sixth sub-plane. The order agrees with the clairvoyant order 
of their end. Venus alone is discrepant, having a longer life 
ahead than any other inner planet. 
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This theory hints at special functions for each sub-plane, 
m the idea is in harmony with the teaching about the devas. 
they work in a similar sub-plane of each plane rather than in 
tplane as a whole. 

Echoes from the solar mental sub-planes will be much 
wder to record, as these surfaces will not be concentric 
vih our planet, and so the echo will be far fainter. Yet 
xreasing perfection of apparatus will catch one sooner or 
ier and tell us if there is any difference in ratio. Such an 
ho will be at least a hundred times as faint. 

On the buddhic level, the sphere which has a planet as a 
utleus, extends so far that all, save Uranus, at closest 
proach, will contact the buddhie of the adjacent planet. 
lravel may take place direct from world to world in bodies of 
tat level or, in the case of the inner planets, by using matter 
da single solar sub-plane and travelling through its mental 
abstance. These are the two methods of travel and its 
aplanation. F 

Our knowledge grows swiftly: we shall not have long to 
mit, once science finds the way to attack the problem, for 
ite mapping out of the forces holding sway in the zones 
«our solar system. The echoes registered at Oslo are a 
ist step towards this new knowledge of the differences 
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THE RITE OF INITIATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By P. S. PHADNIS, B.A. 


T HE Aryans in Ancient India evinced an extraordinary 

fondness for religious ceremonials. They marked every 
little incident in the life of an individual with the performance 
of a specific ceremony. The birth of a child, its first feeding 
with solid food, the cutting of its hair and a hundred other 
details of every-day life are included in Hind® ritual, notte 
speak of more important matters like marriage, funeral 
rites, etc. 

Of all rites the most important for an Aryan boy was his 
initiation into the Vedic studies, when his father made hin 
over to the Guru, with whom he had to stay till the completion 
of the Vedic learning. The performance of the rite raised 
the boy to the status of a Dwija, twice-born, by conferring 
on him a spiritual re-birth. 

The Shitdras were not entitled to Vedic learning, and 
were therefore deemed unfit for undergoing this purificatory : 
rite. The Aryans, their spiritual superiors, included the : 
members of the three classes—Brahman, Kshattriya and 
Vaishya. The rite of initiation did not take place at the same ` 
age among them all. A Brahman was initiated in the eighth 
year, a Kshattriya in the eleventh and a Vaishya in the 
twelth. The early initiation of a Brahmana was accounted 
for by the fact of his intellectual superiority and the longer 
course of Vedic learning that he had to undergo. His 
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mfession in life—that of a teacher and preceptor—called for a 
tigh standard of proficiency in Vedic lore. If the performance 
d the rite was postponed beyond the prescribed age-limits 
d sixteen for a Brahmana, twenty-two for a Kshattriya and 
wenty-four for a Vaishya, the violation of the religious 
injunction was speedily met with the dire penalty of social 
ostracism. 

The boy, his head shaven but for the solitary lock of 
hair on the crown, a girdle round his loins and clad in festive 
mbes, was invested with the sacred thread. In his hand he 
urried the staff, symbolic of self-control to be practised in 
ife. The girdle symbolised the observance of the religious 
ww, and the sacred thread was a constant reminder of the 
duty of performing religious sacrifices. 

The color of the clothes, the material of the girdle, the 

height of the staff and the quality of its wood differed 
| ecording to the caste of the boy. The saffron-colored apparel 
‘of a Brahman could be easily distinguished from the light 
red of a Kshattriya and the yellow of a Vaishya. The girdle 
worn by a Brahmana was made of Muñja grass, that of a 
Kshattriya of a bowstring, and that of a Vaishya of wool. The 
staff of a Brahmana was made of Palasa wood, that of a 
Kshattriya of Udumbara, and that of a Vaishya of Biva. In 
point of height, if he was a Brahmana it reached the crown 
of the head, if a Kshattriya it reached the forehead, and if a 
Vaishya it touched the nose. 

Thus apparelled, after being duly consecrated and made 
over to divine tutelage, he was taught the Sazfri, the sacred 
hymn addressed to the Sun, once the national god of the 
Aryans. The Sévifr? is a prayer for intellectual enrichment, 
and the Aryan boys were enjoined to repeat it thrice a day. 
In the beginning the repetition was bound to be mechanical. 
The eternal truth embodied in it, dawned only slowly on the 
mind of the young Brakmachart. The Savitrt contemplates 
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the nature of the Divine Power, the source of the world’s 
energy, the sacred radiance whereof pervades the universe. 

The student had to observe the vow of Brakmacharys, 
celibacy. To him was ordained a disciplined life full of 
purity and simplicity. Early rising, cleanliness, well-regulated 
sleep and diet formed part of his dharma. During the period 
of his residence in the Ashrama of the Guru, rich or por, 
he had to support himself and his Guru by practising the 
begging of alms. The Guru charged no fees, and devotion 
and service were the only means of pleasing him. The 
disciples fetched the fuel, tended the cattle, watered the 
Ashrama trees, and assisted the Guru in his many religious 
practices. 

The holy bath concluded the period of studentship, 
which occupied from nine to thirty-six years, the student 
then became free to enter on the householder’s stage of 
life. Before leaving, the Guru gave him advice in many 
ways similar to that conveyed in the convocation addresses 
delivered in modern universities. 

The initiation ceremony is still performed in all its 
minutest details, but the spirit it embodied two thousand 
years ago no longer exists, and it can only be regarded asa 
valuable relic of the past. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN WESTERN AND 
EASTERN MUSIC, WITH PYTHAGORAS AS A LINK! 


By DR. ARNOLD ADRIAAN BAKE 


LET me introduce my subject by a little allegory. 

Once upon a time two brothers lived together in the same 
house, but the time came when one of them went out into the 
wide world and travelled for many years, discovering new 
lands and new roads, and almost forgetting the years when he 
had lived with his brother in the ancestral home. The other 
brother stayed at home, displaying his activity in his own 
way and bringing the tradition of his forefathers to an hitherto 
unheard-of perfection. 

Then it came to pass that the two brothers, after many 
many years, met again, having become strangers to one 
another. 

The one who had travelled in foreign lands, showed what 
he had found saying, “ This is the highest perfection of 
beauty.” 

The other showed the carefully fostered and perfected 
traditions of his forefathers and said; *“ See, nothing can be 
more perfect than this.” 

2A lecture given at Indore in May, 1929. Dr. A. A. Bake came to India in 1925 to 
sudy Indian music. He spent part of the time in Shantiniketaa, the ashram of 
Rabindranath Tagore, studying music from the original Samskst MSS. He gave 
teveral lectures elsewhere on the relation of Eastern and Western music, illustrating 
his lectures by ainging both Indian and European songs. He has now returned to the 


Netherlands to submit a thesis to the University of Utrecht, after which he hopes to 
return to India.) 
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They stared at each other’s ideal of beauty, both amazed 
that anyone could see anything beautiful in the others 
achievement. 

This is how Western and Indian music stood before each 
other when they met. When the two children from the 
same ancestral home stood face to face, the Rover could wt 
find anything beautiful or familiar in the music of his Brother, 
which in fact was nothing but the development of his own 
long forgotten traditions; and the other Brother could mt 
discover anything but noise in the grand polyphonic structure 
of which the Traveller was so proud. 

Is there no means by which the two can realise their 
relationship ? Yes, most certainly so, and in order to show 
this I will turn from allegory to facts. 

Facts show us that the relationship between East and 
West, especially from the point of view of music can be 

realised in two ways—historically and geographically. 

Historically there are those phenomena which are the 
direct developments from their common base, in which con 
sequently no basic change has taken place. 

Geographically there are those phenomena which are to 
-be found in countries where direct contact with, or influeuce 
from, the East is to be found. 

Sometimes the two developments are comhined, wher 
-historically the old principles are followed, and geographically 
the influence from the East is there. 

As a perfect example of this combination we have Greece 
from the beginning of history to the present day. 

As early as the sixth century B.C. the great sage, 
Pythagoras, may in many respects be called the Link between 
ithe East and the West, and especially so in matters musical. 

He was the first great person, and perhaps the greatest, 
who developed the fructifying influence of contact between 
ithe two worlds of East and West. His influence has been 
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‘nmense and, as I hope to show later on, we may safely say 
ihat even at the present day, his influence has not ceased. 

At the time when Pythagoras lived, the separation of the 
members of one family from the original home was com- 
gtatively recent, and, as a consequence, the relationship 
tween the different members of the family of nations is 
seatly visible in several respects. 

In their mythologies, the names and functions of the differ- 
at gods show the relationship; in the language similarities 
Í grammatical and syntactical expression are apparent. 
Yoreover, recent investigations have shown the common 
vigin of the original Greek meters, as found in the lyric 
xems of Sappho and others, and the old Samskrt metres like 
inst anust, etc. 

Though it seems likely that at the time of Pythagoras, 
he development of music in Greece was not so far advanced 
sin India, yet the same affinity was doubtless there. 

In the light of scientific research of the last century, 
hese affinities seem so clear, that it seems to us remarkable 
hat people were in those days utterly unconscious of their 
rlationship. But when we remember that all through the 
history of antiquity, the very close linguistic connection 
ktween the sister languages of Latin and Greek escaped 
nice it is perhaps only natural that the somewhat more 
distant relation between them and the Aryans of the East 
was not even dreamt of. 

The consequence was that often things were regarded 
a being entirely new and strange, which, in reality, were but 
the development of the same basic idea at different stages. 

When the development discovered was a higher one, 
then its discovery proved a bliss and an urge forward. 

This is what happened in the times of Pythagoras. 

The great sage was born about 575 B.C. and was conse- 
quently a somewhat older contemporary of the Buddha. 
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The civilisation of Greece had already reached a high 
degree of perfection at that period, and the Greek colonia 
in the south of Italy were centres of culture and learning 
It was in one of them that Pythagoras ultimately settied down 
and founded his school; a school which became of such grett 
importance in the development of the philosophic lie 
of Greece. 

Leaving his birthplace Samos, Pythagoras travelled 
throughout the known world of his time, visiting the centres 
of learning in all foreign countries. In Egypt he gathered 
knowledge from the priests, and he visited India hringing bet, 
among other things, one which concerns us most to-day, 
musical notions. 

The Greek word gamma, which is traced back b 
Pythagoras’ times, is widely believed to be the Greek render- 
ing of the Prakrit form of the Samskrt grama, a musical tem 
most important in the old Indian system of music. 

In India we find the sadja grama, the madhyama grams, 
and also the gandharva grama, which in later times, wa 
believed to be played only in heaven, hence its name 
gandharva grama, 

The author of the Sangita Ratnakara gives the difference 
in the grouping of the srufzs between these three gramds, ant 
it has been found that the last one, gandharva is undoubtedly 
of very old origin and has the closest resemblance to the old 
Greek scales. 

Some scientists indeed go so far as to say that Pythagoras 
imported the whole of the Greek system from India; but that 
seems highly improbable and I think we shall be nearer to 
the truth if we say that he fructified the existing Greek music 
by the knowledge he brought from India, where he had found 
a kindred system in a higher stage of development. 

The fact remains that in the Pythagorean system, music 
took a high place. Not only in metaphysics where th 
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whlime music of the spheres sounded, but also in daily life, 
ghere music was highly valued. Music was in fact cultivated 
tot only for moral education, but also in connection with 
the art of medicine. 

Mrs. Hattie Watters’ states this on the authority of 
lamblichus, one of the biographers of the Sage. In an account 
sta day’s life in the school, Iamblichus says: 


Since Pythagoras regarded music as a medicine for the soul, 
rhen his disciples had retired to sleep, he had certain melodies 
payed, believing that these would release the soul from the trammels 
athe body and induce a sleep filled with prophetic dreams. 


This notion of music was not unknown in India either ; it 
appears that in the times of Asoka, music was played for the 
ick in order to heal them, or at any rate to help them in 
giting better. I do not intend to suggest that there must 
acessarily be a direct connection between the two practices, 
bth in Greece and in India, it may have been a development 
othe basic and original use of music, which is magic. 

Thus in the earliest times we find Pythagoras as a link 
tween the East and the West, which were not aware of 
teir relationship, and his influence has reached down the 
tenturies to the present day. 

One of the later disciples of his school, Aristoxenos, is 
the writer of one of the most valuable treatises on the theory 
of Greek music which has come down to our times. 

Plato was strongly under the influence of Pythagoras 
and certain aspects of his ideas continued their influence in 
the Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic school, and indeed 
down to the present day. The Arabs found them in 
Alexandria and eagerly took to them; and in this way they 
were preserved and re-entered Europe with the Arabs. 

Also we may be sure that during the Renaissance, when 
the reverence for Plato was at its height, Pythagorean ideas 
found their way into Western civilisation. 


‘The Pythagorean Way of Life, p- 24. 
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As far as music is concerned though, we have to go bak 
to Aristoxenos, and to the Greek music which came to great 
perfection in the first centuries A.D. 

The Romans, who had no music of their own to spe 
of, used to get their Greek slaves to make music for them; 
and so we find the Greek system paramount in Rome also, 

Stress must be laid on the fact that, at this period, no 
divergence from the original principles of melody is tob 
found; there is only a development of the same principles 
as those on which Indian Music is based. 

The Roman world-domination and the spread of Roman 
civilisation, also helped to spread this music. The Celts, 
who had an old civilisation of their own, but hailed from the 
same stock, can have found nothing strange or unacceptable 
in the music of their conquerors. 

When the Christian Church rose into power, and the 
need for music for its holy services was felt, it was natural 
for the priests, especially so in Rome, to turn to the music 
around them, and this was mainly Greek music to which 
other elements had been, or were, added as Rome at this 
period was the big melting pot of the civilisations of the time. 

The most prominent of these other elements in the 
earlier Christian music were the “ jubilations and hallelujahs” 
of Jewish origin; but here again there was nothing incom- 
patible with the original Greek music. 

A change occurred when the ever-experimenting spirit 
of the West got to work. The element which makes Westen 
music sound so extremely different from that found in the 
East is the fairly recently introduced harmony or polyphony- 
the sounding of different voices at the same time on different ` 
notes, whether these voices are those of instruments ord . 
human beings. 

It is of course impossible for me to give even a sketch 
of the development of this harmony now, but a few points 
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f must mention. We must bear in mind that eight or ten 
centuries ago our European music stood on exactly the same 
ysis as the one on which Indian music now stands, and 
hat we have never entirely lost this basis. It can be 
wnd all through in a greater or lesser degree up to the 
present age. 

Our starting point was the same absolute melody which 
is stil] supreme in India. One voice sings a tune. If other 
vices join, they sing the same tune together. The different 
qality of the different voices adds to the charm, giving 
diversity to the unity. 

The instruments, in so far as they play a melody, follow 
the same tune; other instruments, like the drum, serve to 
accentuate the rhythm, or to give the drone note, sometimes, 
the drone note with one other note, mostly the fifth—the 
#in Indian music. 

These two notes serve as a background against which 
the melody stands out. These two notes are fixed; thus far 

the Indian and Western systems were the same. But with 
the development of the organ, the Western musicians got 
the idea of letting the second note have a movement of its 
own; the drone remained fixed as before, but the second 
' ate, which used to be one long drawn-out note, started 
moving--first following the melody, but exactly four notes 
| bwer. In this way when the voice sang sa, re, ga, sa, the 
‘instrument would play pa, dha, ni, pa, and so on. 
Once they had taken this step and had found it pleasant 
‘to the ear, they gradually went on until you find four 
' persons singing four melodies at the same time—very much 

at random at the beginning. 

Gradually, however, combinations of notes were discovered 
which gave a pleasant effect when sung together, and that 
really is the origin of the elaborate system of harmony which 
haffles the ear of those not accustomed to it. 
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In such a system care has to be taken, not only thata 
note does not jar with those that precede or follow it, but 
also that it does not jar with those sounded at the same time, 

It can easily be understood that the notion of what did, 
or did not, jar varied from time to time, mostly in the direction 
of one generation accepting as good that which to the previow 
generation had sounded dissonant. 

In such a system, no melody can be left free to go asit 
chooses, when at the same time three other melodies are 
sounding. The law of absolute melody had to submit to that 
of harmony as the latter developed. In order to avoid a chas 
of sound, each individual melody had to give up part of its 
freedom, in order to create harmony, unity in diversity. 

For this reason a modern melody, if taken up by itself, 
seems empty; one is conscious of something lacking. This 
is natural, for the melody is no longer considered by itself, but 
as part of a whole. Whatever may be its importance in tha 
whole, it is never perfect when separated from its surroundings 

The melody of the old folk tunes presents quite a different 
state of things. In them the comparatively modern develop 
ment of harmony has had no influence; so that melody reigns 
still in its full original strength, with its characteristic mode, 
which is the basis also of the Indian systems of Ragas 
and Raginis. 

In the old Catholic church music, in the so-called 
* Gregorian Chant,” we again have the old character put 
posely kept. 

And in the songs of many peoples who live close to the 
East or have had Eastern domination, in Russia, and in Spain 
for instance, the old character is to be found. 

Thus it is that in folk song and in church music the two 
Brothers can first realise that they are really related, and 
from that they can gradually come to mutual understanding 
and appreciation. 
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I must answer a few questions which have been put to 
me. Concerning scales: One can say that nowadays the Indian 
md European scales are practically alike. Our Major scale 
bre, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, does not differ from the scale sa re 
g ma pa dha ni sa, without domal or tivra. 

We have as well one minor scale which would be, with 
Indian names sa, re, komal ga, ma, pa, komal dha, nt, sa, which 
š the same in upward and downward movement; or in 
mother fashion sa, re, komal ga, ma, pa, dha, nt, sa which 
changes in going down to sa, komal ni, komal dha, pa ma, 
imal ga, re, sa. These two scales, the major and the minor, 
se what is left of the old system of modes. 

In modern Western music the following found in India, 
sch as Rag imam kalyan sa, re, ga, tivra ma, pa dha ni sa, is 
w longer extant. We have no ati komal or afi tivra. The 
luctuations possible in Indian notes are not allowed; each 
wte has its fixed value. On the other hand all the notes of 
our scale have their flat as well as their sharp; that is to say, 
they can be made omal as well as ¢2vra, when required. 

In Indian music only ma can be made fivra; re, ga, and 
dha, and mz only komal. Sa and pa never change, which was 
the case with us in olden times, for they are the background 
against which the melody stands out. 

These differences were brought about with loss of supre- 
macy of melody, and also in connection with this loss, the 
lessening cf the importance of mode, which, as I have said, is 
the basis of development of the whole Indian system. 
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THE ROWAN TREE 
By F. H. ALDHOUSE 


Wherever Beauty gives her dower 
To hill and glen, to tree and flower, 
Look, love, and wonder, for you stand 
Within the realm of Fairyland. 


T was lovely in the glen. In the spring the new green, 
with the sun on it, was worth walking miles to se. 
There were also primroses, violets and celandines, harebells, 
cowslips and meadow-sweet. The summer with the wild-roe 
and woodbine, wild hyacinths and marguerites kept up the 
succession of beauty. Autumn had red and yellow poppies, 
and later every kind of berry, from the reds of hip and haw 
to the black of elder and sloe. Perhaps the time in May, 
when wild apple, plum and the hawthorn, were all out 
together, and their white was like moonlight under the 
sunlight, was most beautiful of all. Bobby liked that best of 
any time, and I liked it too. If you had been away and come 
back when that white and gold was shining there, it made 
you want to laugh and cry, it was so nice. But both Bobbie 
and I had one favourite amongst the trees, and it was a 
rowan. We liked the green of its leaves and we liked its 
red berries. They were the reddest berries you ever saw. 
And we used to play all kinds of games there, for there was 2 
good open space about it. 
My father was the game-keeper, and the man who | 
owned everything and lent father and mother the cottage, and | 
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wid father for looking after all the pheasants and partridges 
mi snipe and fish, was Lord Dunoran. He lived in a big 
astle across the river, and we were never allowed to cross 
the bridge because Lord Dunoran only liked to see his own 
amily, not other people’s. But we could see the turrets 
above the trees, and knew it must be a very wonderful place. 
But I and Bobby were glad to have the glen all to ourselves. 
lord Dunoran seldom came there, and when he did we ran 
away and hid. 

Then Bobby got an awful cold. It got no better, and 
me day God came and took him. He was so sorry for him. 
Iwas out when God came and I did not see Him. I asked 
mother what He was like but she was too grieved to tell me. 
i kept hoping God would come back and bring me to Bobby 
wut He did not come again. I was dreadfully lonely. The 
winter made the glen all white and the sun was red most 

‘nights when it went down, and all the birds were dumb, 
| except the robins. The spring came, the pigeons and rooks 
' began to build and to call, and the finches and linnets sang. 
The swallows came and the summer, and then when the 
| lacks stopped singing and the cuckoo flew away came the 
autumn, But I did not care to listen to the birds, and the 
. gen was no longer beautiful to me. There was no Bobby to 
| play with or talk to. He used to tell me how lovely it all 
was, and there was no one to tell me now. I asked God to 
‘come for me too lots of times, but I suppose He was busy 
‘ somewhere else, for He never did. 
| It was in the early autumn when the red berries were 
on the rowan that I first had a companion again. 1 was in 
| the glen, near the open space where we played “ The priest 
: of the parish has lost his considering cap” and “ Good Queen, 
Caroline,” and all the other games with Bobby, and I was so 
sad I just sat and thought I should never be happy any more, 
and God didn’t want me, and I should get old and grey, and I 
13 
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never, never should see Bobby again. It was then the other 
boy came. I thought first just for a moment it was Bobby 
come back, for he had grey eyes and black hair like hin 
Also I felt I knew him and liked him, but he only laugha 
and said, “‘ Yes, you know me quite well.” But where 
when he would’nt say. He had rowan berries always in his 
cap, and it was green like the leaves. He told me to call hia 
brother Rowan and so I did. I loved him and we played every 
day, and I could hear the birds again and see the flower. 
How lovely the glen was! I did not know where he came 
from; one minute I was in the glen and he was’nt, and in 
another minute there he was, always standing beside the 
rowan tree. He used to get me to go away, and wheal 
looked back he would be gone. It was one day doing that that 
I found out who brother Rowan was. [I always walked right 
away and never looked back till I got to the turn of the path, 
and he got accustomed to my doing that, so when I turned 
before I got there he was not expecting it that evening. He 
was going right into the tree, and its trunk is not thick; he 
was just melting into it as it were. When he saw had seen 
him, he got out again quick. There was anger on me. | went 
back to him. “ You are one of the good people,” I said to him, 
“ don’t be pretending you’re not.” 

He sat beside me and took my hand in his and stroked 
it. He spoke to me very soft and sweetly; like honey his 
words were. He told me it was true, he allowed he was one 
of the Siche, the Fairy of the rowan tree. He told me he 
used to love seeing me and Bobby play. He said he came 
because he could not bear to see me so lonely and heartbroken. 

“I was afraid you’d run from me,” he said, “the 


children of Eva are so afraid of the children of Dana, so! - 
tried to look a little like Bobby, and I liked to play with you. ` 


But I suppose that’s over, and you will tell the Priest and 
he will destroy my tree.” 


| 
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There were hot tears on my face; 1 was so ashamed. 
| swore I wouldn’t tell the old Priest. I begged he would come 
me again. He kissed me and said he would. He let me 
ve him pass back into the tree. 

“You and Bobby loved my tree,” he said; ‘‘ Love always 
ains love, so that is how I got to love both.” 

It is beautiful in the glen now. For brother Rowan has 
sewn me all his and my brothers, the other Sidhe, who 
ance hand-in-hand beneath the white rowan, and they let 
m dance with them often. And I know brother Blackbird, 
ad I never take his eggs now, nor set snares for brother 
&bbit. And brother Hawthorn and brother Furze often tell 
we stories. We are a big family of brothers. Iam telling 
w a great secret: brother Rowan knows the angels; 
tyre his high-brethers he says, and he will introduce me 
ethem some day when I get bigger, and they will bring Bobby 
wk to me. The Glen is Fairyland, that’s another great 
«ret, And Fm always happy now and never cry, and 
bh not lonely, for all things, Sidhe and birds and beasts and 
wen the old rocks in the glen, are my friends and I can talk 
» them; and all because I and Bobby loved the Rowan Tree. 
abrother Rowan got to love me. 


| BROTHER ROWAN’S SONG 

| 

i THEY were both innocent and kind, 

l The human children, and I grew 
To love them, for their hearts I knew. 
Then one I could no longer find. 


The one remained, but sad, so sad! 
And for his sake I left my tree 
That I his playfellow might be ; 
And by my coming he grew glad. 
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He found me out, but did not tell 
Those who would cut or burn my tree, 
For still he was a friend to me 

And did not fear my elfin spell. 


Now all the beauty of the earth 

And all its magic are his own; 

No longer will he be alone 

For he shall share the Fairies’ mirth. 


CONCERNING LIFE THESE: 


MYSELF when young did eagerly frequent all mystic and religions 
schools of thought, wherein I learnt to complicate life. Moreover it 
was impressed on me by careful parents that life was a difficult and 
arduous business, manifold and involved. The older I grow, however, 
I find the root of life simpler and simpler. What men want todo 
they will do, if possible, and what they do not want to de they will 
eventually refuse to do, and each reason is sufficient in itself. Once 
you begin to get up a thirst for something the final result is 
inevitable. Sir Ernest Shackleton said that in the last stages of the 
dash to the Pole, when he had been marching on short rations for 
weeks, he was perfectly certain that had food been available no law 
ot God or man would have availed to prevent him taking it by fore. 
As with physical things, so with spiritual. Once a man begins to gt 
up a thirst for the spiritual life nothing on earth will keep him from 
it, whereas if a man has no real thirst nothing on earth will keep him 
i to it. For everything reacts according to its kind and not otherwise. 
: This is the reason for the exasperating answer given by worldly mx 
people when asked for advice, “It all depends on what you want”. 
Teach us therefore to want aright. 


Talking of wants, let us talk of love, that word that is on ever 
bookstall and cinema poster so that it seems that nothing can be sai. 
on it that has not already been said so badly. 


Nevertheless there is one desire in the hearts of all men 
both great and small and that is to be with the Beloved. | have 
seen a librarian fondling with reverent hand his books. He was 
happy, he was with the Beloved. I know a monk in a house ofa 
enclosed order high up overlooking the grey-green hills of Tuscany. 
He is happy, he is with the Beloved. I have known a man sit throug 
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he entire performance of a suburban picture house utterly unaware 
d what he has seen. The reason was the same. Teach us therefore 
love aright and the result will be inevitable. So many creeds, 
many paths, your thirsty man will not think of the manner of 
kis getting the water so long as he gets it. If necessary he will take 
it by violence and we know that the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence and the violent take it by force. 


Now there is one idea that I found among all religious schools. 
t was to the effect that deep in man was a thirst for the one thing 
that mould satisfy him and that this thirst would manifest if he gave 
ita chance. 


Presumably then the method would be to remove or still al! other 
sires until this one is dominant. The path of life is then one of 
simplifications, of removing complications and what biologists call 
"inhibiting factors ” until the dominant simple thing is found. 


There is a method known among scientists for the detection of 
tuth where no prima facie data exist, called the experimental method 
r the method of trial and error. It consists of attempting each thing 
in turn and so discovering those which do not work. So, to continue 
the simile, if a man athirst for the water of life, takes in error any 
ther drink he will find it will only make bim sick. 


Would that I could write a great spiritual Pharmacopea warning 
nen what not to take and what will be the effects, and indeed it is 
oten ordinary men like me who could write it, for we have spent 
much of our lives doing things that we had much better left undone. 


Let us confess one to another our own experiments, not the 
experiments of another, possibly even in the pages of this journal 
ad thus might we write this great book of spiritual medicine and 
cncoct a magic elixir that would assuage the thirst of this long- 
suffering world. 


W. SMADE 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Mes. MABEL M. Martin, Chicago, sends us the following letter 
which may be of interest to our readers. 


Cuicaco, IIL, 
May 22, 1929. 


In regard to our conversation this morning and the incident I told 
you of Madame H. P. Blavatsky, 1 am writing you in as clear a 
manner as possible my recollection of what was told me. 


Some years ago, while I was a student at Cornel] University. 
l was dining at the home of Dr. Hiram Corson, a family connection 
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of my father. After dinner we were sitting in the library- 
Dr. Corson and several guests. He spoke of the long and intimate 
friendship that he and Mrs. Corson had had with Mme, Blavatsky; 
of how great her influence had been on their lives ; how at one time, 
seeking some comfort after the death of his daughter, he asked 
Mme. Blavatsky of the after-life; if there really were any life after 
death. A short time after this she, who had never seen his child, 
brought him a picture of her. 


He told us he showed this to many of his friends. He and 
Mrs. Corson laid it carefully away and only looked at it occasionally, 
and then after some years it disappeared. 


This must have happened fifty years ago. I think neither he 
nor Mme. Blavatsky understood as much of these things as 
students do now. 


This is my best recollection of what took place in Ithaca about 
twenty-eight years ago concerning the spirit picture of Dr. Hiram 
Corson’s daughter. 


Yours very truly, 
Mary J. WILKESON. 


FREEDOM IN THE T. S. 


BALLY WALTER, 


June 21st, 1929. 
DEAR EDITOR, 


Mrs. Jinarajadasa’s letter to the General Council must have 
been read with astonishment by many. No doubt Mrs. Jinardjadasa 
has good reason for her statements, she. is perhaps placed in a 
position where both from her own experience and that of others she 
can say, “In the eyes of the public who are not members the T. S, 
is largely labelled with beliefs, creeds and dogmatism, and not 
without reason.” 


Well, I don't know how jong Mrs. Jinardjaddsa has been in the 
Theosophical Society, but, I have been in it nearly forty years, and 
during that time have met a good many of the public, and it is new fo 
me, that they give the verdict Mrs. Jinarajaddsa ascribes to them. 


My own experience has been that where there is tact exercised 

by Lodge Leaders, notwithstanding the activities developing from the 

.S., its motto “There is no Religion higher than Truth,” is a 
constant safeguard against any narrow dogmatism. 


The official, according to Mrs. Jinarajaddsa, ought not tobe 
“ officially associated with any denominations whatsoever”. Iam 
reminded of a saying of George Borrow, writing of conditions perhaps, 
a century ago: ‘* Non-conformists raise heaven and earth to get hold of 
you and when they have got you they give you a slap in the face.” 
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{ybstitute “ Theosophists” for “ Non-conformists,” and that describes 
Ys, Jinarajadasa’s suggestion to exclude ordained clergymen from 
Mice in the T. S. 


Does Mrs. Jinaråjadāsa realise what it means for a minister of 
-ligion, sometimes to be associated, with the T. S. at all, and how 
| may be challenged from time to time by those of his Church, 
rho think his position an anomaly? But, he is evidently to meet 
Inch challenges inside the T.S. as well as outside of it. No 
miter what his sacrifices for Theosophy may have been, no matter 
‘hw much he may have worked for Theosophy, and perhaps by the 
‘@ntributions from a wider range of reading than is possible to the 
majority of the other members of his Lodge, he may have enriched 
jie mental life of the Lodges, he must never be elected to office. 
Ye may already be getting some experience of that type outside, 
lbeause he belongs to the T. S. 


Hi Pi -a Š 
Bata 


As a member of the T.S. irrespective of his vocation, he has 
qual rights with the other members, and that an intolerant element 
wch as this, should be introduced into Lodge life, is surely entirely 
lien to the spirit of J. Krishnamurti’s teaching. 


| It is too late in the day, to begin making discriminations of this 
iype. If ministers of religion find that the full rights of membership, 
ause of their calling, are to be withheld from them, they can 
asily withdraw from the T. S. There are other societies in the 
sorld beside the T, S. which have open platforms, and have for 


? 


their motto “ Truth—Liberty—Religion ”. 
JOHN BARRON 
JOHANNESBURG, 
June 26th, 1929. 
DEAR MADAM, 
With reference to Mrs. Jinardjadasa’s letter, published in the 
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‘June issue, there is little doubt that had it not been for the prestige A 
‘a her name, little notice would have been taken of it. We are, a 
‘many of us, painfully familiar of “hearing what they say’ in t 


tavelling round the Lodges, but if a little painstaking sifting of 
widence were pursued instead of just hearing what people say, it 3 
would be found that the particular kind of difficulties referred to, 2 
iardly exist. I wonder how often Mrs. Jinarajadasa can personally 
‘testify to a new member having been told that * Mass, Freemasonry, 
lceremonies of various kinds are the methods now wanted by the 
‘Great White Lodge for the helping of the world’. In the first place, 
‘the new member has little notion of what the Great White Lodge is, a 


but secondly, I can testify from a very extensive knowledge of Lodges a 
„ad new members, that the almost universal desire is to keep the r 
new member off all the various activities with which members may 5 
i b connected. The breadth and openness of the T. S. are emphasised, 2 
n) 

? 
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and the average member is shy of speaking to a new member about 
Mass, Masonry, etc. Certainly I have never known of a tendency 
to capture the new member for one of these activities. If there is 
any exception, I must say that active Star members do very 
often get busy ! 


Of course, the ridiculous suggestion that an official of tbe T. $, 
should not be officially associated with any other movement is tm 
un-theosophical to merit serious discussion. One has no objection 
to Mrs. Jinardjadasa associating herself with Indian political move. 
ments, though there must be many members who disagree with 
her policy. 

I was interested in reading that Mrs. JinarAjadasa believes that 
Krishnaji is “a member of the Lodge of Masters who have guided 
the Theosophical Society in the past”. This is a belief to which the 
great majority of us would probably give a sympathetic assent, and 
in any case, it is a belief which any member has every possible 
tight to hold. But it is equally legitimate to hold that that same 
Lodge of Masters has issued many great Ideals,—some of them 
connected with ritual, e¢.—and that, though these Ideals are not 
imposed on anyone, they may nevertheless be fervently followed by 
individual members, without it being said that they are intolerant. 

Yours fraternally, 


SIDNEY RANSON 


Q 


“THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY” [S$ 
OF VALUE IN EVERY LODGE LIBRARY, FOR THEN EVERY 
MEMBER CAN CONSULT IT, 


IT GIVES AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE GROWTH 
OF THE SOCIETY. THE BOOK CONTAINS MANY ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS. THE ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY DAYS OF THE 
SOCIETY IS SPECIALLY FASCINATING. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS i 

fs 

it Harper’s Magazine for November, 1928, James Henry Breasted, bed 
1:4 

I~ 


‘geaks of the “Coffin Text,” found in the inside of great cedar 


. offing : 

“They date from the twenty-fourth to the eighteenth century 
ac. The coffins are often badly preserved and the writing, some four 
thousand years old, is frequently scarcely legible. To copy and thus 
seue these ancient texis is a laborious task, but when they have 

p be so collected they have been saved for science, and when natural- 
ly studied they reveal to us the first stage of human advance 
inte a realm of new values, the inner values only discernible in 

i human character and conduct. 


! “The royal tombs which we call pyramids represent pure 
imeterialism, the endeavor to make conquest of immortality by an 

amazing and consciously victorious control of purely material resources. 

This gigantic effort of these earliest Titans of material conquest of 
i murse failed; the robbery and violation of every pyramid demon- 
. strated to the early Egyptians themselves the colossal futility of such 

atreme dependence on material agencies. It was the first conscious 

collapse of materialism in human experience, and out of this gigantic 

kilure emerged the earliest known age of disillusionment . AS 

it were through the dust and turmoil of what had been an engrossing 

material struggle, they began to discern the veiled glory of the moral 

vision, and the Coffin Texts reveal to us the dawning of the earliest 

mown discernment that survival and happiness beyond the grave 

could be attained only after a morally worthy lifeon earth. The 

Nile valley was being transformed from a battle-field of purely 

material conguests into an arena of social forces which disclose the 

emergence of conscience and the earliest known cry for social justice, 

later to be taken up and sounded far down the centuries by the 

greatest prophets of the Ancient East, Egyptian, Hebrew, Christian, | 
and Moslem. It is in such developments as these that the effort of 

the Oriental Institute to salvage and to study these earliest records of 

e dawning ethical consciousness should be viewed.” | 


The Rockfeller Institution is also studying the Edwin Smith 
Surgical Papyrus and gives some information about this first known 
surgeon, This nameless earliest surgeon and surgical investigator 
may have lived as early as the thirtieth century B,C. He arranges 
his materials very systematically, beginning his discussion at the 
top of the head and proceeding downward, like most modern 
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treatises on human anatomy. The treatment is only slightly 
medicinal, the most notable office of the surgeon being his mechani- 
cal manipulation, such as surgical stitching, etc. 


The treatise discloses an inductive method and in the main an 
attitude surprisingly scientific in spirit in an age so remote from 
modem times. We are able to observe the surgeon as a scientific 
investigator, repeatediy discussing cases of injured men whom he 
has no hope of saving, solely because of his scientific interest in the 
observable facts. He was working at a time so near the beginning of 
science that he possessed few or no descriptive terms or specia- 
lized designations, and we are able to follow his efforts to create aad 
define such terms. For the first time in human speech we find 
here the word “ brain”. The ancient surgeon seems to have selected 
for it a current word meaning something like “ marrow,” to which 
he appended the phmse “of his skull,” producing the designation 
“marrow of his skull” as the designation for brain. He had already 
observed that the brain is in intimate connection with the nervous 
system, and, in spite of the elementary stage of his knowledge, he had 
already noted the localisation of function in the brain. He charges 
his readers to note the side of the skull on which an injury is found, 
and to cocrelate with it the side on which the paralysis of the lower 
limbs occurs. MSR 


+ + +*+ +*+ + 


The Annual Conference of the National Anti-Vaccination League 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, in May, reveals a fine amount of 
work done, and a fair amount of success being actually achieved in 
opening the eyes of the public to the risks and dangers of Vaccination. 
The attitude taken up by the French local authorities with regard to 
unvaccinated foreign visitors has drawn attention to the anachronism 
of freedom-loving people submitting to such tyranny, and Anti 
Vaccinators have been swift to comment on the enlightening fact that 
subsequent cases of Smallpox among the Tuscania passengers 
$ developed in spite of, or perhaps owing to, the re-vaccination which 
$ they had been forced to undergo on board, Also, if the French, a 
compulsorily-vaccinated people, have so little faith in the protection 
afforded by vaccination as to fear visitors from a freer country, the 
case for compulsion must indeed be a poor one. 


+ + + + + 


d 
3 

3 An article by Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnolt T. Wilson deals sympatheti- 
3 cally—almosi tenderly—with national and racial characteristics of the 
E Persian Nation, which he finds, through historical vicissitudes and 
d social customs, to be “ideally composite” and in the truest sense 
3 cultured and civilised. He describes at length their courtesy, loyalty, 
4 honor, hospitality, love of poetry and beauty in general, humor, daring 
Z and self-respecting social equality; seemingly they are a nation of 
$ aristocrats—true Aryans in the old sense. 


H. V. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 


' We take the following from the July number of News and Notes: 


The Annual Convention of the T.S. in England, held this year 
early in June at the Caxton Hall, London, was perhaps less formal 
l than on some previous occasions. Following so soon after the 
Conference of the European Federation at Budapest, there were 
| fewer representatives from abroad than usual, owing to the difficulty, 
found in attending two meetings held so close in time, and distant in 


space, 


No meeting presided over by Dr. Annie Besant could, however, 
be anything but international in spirit and, as will be seen from the 
extracts from her opening address printed on another page, our 
President once more stressed the First Object of the Society, the 
Brotherhood of Man, and the work of Theosophists in the Plan of the 


Great Architect. 


The morning session of the first day of Convention was devoted 
toa discussion on the subject, “* Has the Teaching of Krishnaji shown 
us a new Aspect of Theosophy?” Lady Emily Lutyens, opening 
the discussion, put forward in a very interesting manner what she 
was careful to assert was only her own point of view. In the new 
physics to-day, she said, ‘‘a revolutionary movement is going on. 
Modern conceptions of matter have shattered what might be called 
the classical conception, and scientists to-day are studying the new 
thoughts that are being put before them, not allowing what may be 
called loyalty to the old ideas to hamper them, but experimenting 


‘and testing. The new thing in physics to-day is that a new scale of 


measurement has been given, and to my mind that is exactly what 
Krishnaji has done for Theosophy and for us all.” 

Many speakers took part in the discussion that followed ; it was 
closed by the President, with an appeal to all to open their hearts to 


the Life which it was the mission of Krishnaji to pour out in every 
direction, and the Life would explain the words of the Teacher. 


a 
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The Blavatsky Lecture, one of the features of every Convention 
in England, was given by Colonel Powell, to whom a large audience 
was indebted for a brilliant exposition of “The Use of Buddhic 
Consciousness on the Physical Piane,” illustrated by some excellent 
diagrams. 


As usual the General Secretary was “ At Home ” to members 
at Headquarters one afternoon, and this year we had the great 
happiness of having the President with us, many members making 
her personal acquaintance for the first time, 


* t * + + 


Mr. C. Jinarajadasa sends us the following information about his 
tour in South and Centra] America. 


Lectures have been delivered in the following places: 

Peru—April 2 to 20: Puno, Arequipa, Cuzco, Sicuani, Lima, 

Costa Rica—May 2 to 16: San José, Alahuela, Puntarenas, 

NICARAGUA—May 18 to 31: Leon, Managua, Granada, Masaya, 
Rivas, Chinandega. 

HonbDuras—June 1 to 7: Tegucigalpa. 

EL SaLvaDOR—June 8 to 16: La Union, San Salvador, Santa Ana. 

GUATEMALA—June 17 to 26: City of Guatamala, Quetzaltenango 

Mr. Jinarajaddsa’s tour continues in Mexico, Cuba and Porto Rico. 


a * * 4 kad 


Mr. A. G, Felix writes that the world hears seldom about Mexico 
except in connection with “rebel generals” and “ revolutions”, Itis 
therefore pleasing to hear, how much help and sympathy has been 
given officially before and during the visit of Mr. Jinarajadasa to 
that country. 


This shows the great progress that has been made in public 
education which is to the credit of the “ revolutionary ” Governments 
of the last eight years or so. 


a * +* * + 
Dr. Anna Kamensky writes; 


Margaret Kamensky, one of the poineers of the Theosophical 
movement in Russia, passed away after a long and painful illness. She 
was very gifted and had studied at Petrograd and at the University of 
Geneva. She was an excellent linguist, speaker and writer. She 
joined the Theosophical Society in Russia in 1909 and became one of 
its prominent members. She went to India in 1910, spending two 
winters at Adyar. 
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Àt the beginning of the war she joined the Russian Red Cross 
‘nd went as Sister-Superior to the front of Galicia. When on leave 
ig Riga, the town was cut off by the Germans and she had to remain 

tere. In 1919 the town was taken by the Bolshevists and she fled 
Germany and soon joined the Theosophical Society there. With 
ler brilliant capacities she became a prominent lecturer, re-organised 
the movement and was nearly elected as General Secretary, but she 
‘withdrew her candidature and founded a new lodge at Weimar, 
shere later on she organised a successful Convention attended by 
Wr. Jinarajadasa. She left for Italy in 1927 owing to bad health. 
je remained active till the last, reading and writing with her left 
lind, as the right hand was paralysed. 

“She lived as a hero and died as a saint,” says her friend, who 
:M the last took care of her. She left two books, one on The Teachings 
d G, Buddha, the other on The New Education, as well as many 
wticles in Russian, German and Italian. 

Her Russian friends will always think of her with loving 
 emembrance. 


May Light perpetual shine on her! 


+ 4 * * 


i The June number of Theosophia, published by the Netherlands 
ection gives an account of the work done by “ The Peace Chamber ” at 
te Hague. A “ Peace Exhibition ” was held at the Hague during 1926 
naid of the “ No-More-War Federation ” and it was felt that it would 
ie useful to have a permanent bureau where reliable information 
ould be obtained about the various peace and anti-war movements, 
shere lecturers and other workers could find all they need for study, 
te, The library already contains many books and pamphlets; 
#tached to it is a small shop where everything can be bought or 
adered for propaganda. 

The Editor of Theosophia hopes that many members of the T.S. 
wil take an interest in this most useful work. 

* 4 * + kad 


* 


The following, strictly speaking, does perhaps not come under 
the heading of “ Theosophical Field,” but if we put into practice the 
President's advice, quoted elsewhere in this paper, of making our 
Theosophy “a working knowledge” we shall consider politics as a 
most useful Theosophical Field. 

In the General Election held last month {in England; the follow- 
ing members of the Theosophical Society were elected Members of 
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Parliament, viz.: Mr. H. C. Charleton, Mr. Peter Freeman (Geom 

Secretary of the T.S. in Wales}, Mr. George Lansbury, Mam 

D. Graham Pole, Mr. John Scurr and Mr. B. Tillett. As Newsa 

Notes is essentially non-political in the ordinary sense of the wad . 
we refrain from mentioning to which political party or parties thee 

members belong! But, irrespective of political considerations, w 

fee] sure that members of the Society the world over will be gait | 
know that we are, so to speak, represented in the Mother d 

Parliaments. Since the election, Mr. George Lansbury, M.P., ks 
been appointed H.M. First Commissioner of Works, and thus is tè ! 
first member of the Society in this country to become a Cabing 
Minister. 


+ * * + t 


f { 
The new Headquarters of the T.S. in the Netherlands have now 
been opened at Amsterdam. The building is spacious and cante 
easily enlarged. 


The Theosophical Publishing House and bookshop have ther 
quarters in the new building. 


Many members, old and young, were welcomed by the Genen 
Secretary, Mrs. Ramondt-Hirschmann, who said that it was 
pleasure to greet, among so many, the representatives of the Anthropo- 
sophical Society and of the “United Theosophists”. It was agoi 
thing to remain in contact with those who, at one time belonging to 
the Theosophical Society, had thought it better to follow a particule 
leader, There may be diverse ways, yet the aim of all is to further 
the uplift of humanity. 


* * * * z 


The Vasanta Theosophical Co-operative Housing Society, Ltd 
at Bombay has sent us its fifth annual report. A small Theosophical 
Colony, the Juhu Colony, has formed itself and is settled at a short 
distance from Bombay. The Housing Society undertakes to build 
houses and to let out plots of land to would-be settlers. i 

J. | 
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REVIEWS 


The Four Great Initiations, by Ellen Couroy, M.A. With an 
Introduction by Leon Dabo. (Rider & Co., London. Price 3s. 6d.) 


In her Foreword the author writes: “ Occult students are always 
sking what is Initiation. Some have very crude notions concerning 
i, largely gathered from reading imaginative novels. They think 

| that at some time of their lives they will meet a mysterious person 
‘gho will take them to a strange place and there put them through 
various physical and mental distress. One may meet extraordinary 
pople along the Path, but this is not necessary. As a matter of fact 
it requires a certain quality within oneself to recognise such beings 

Ordinary people, that is, the majority of people recognise 
mly a big personality, which is a hindrance rather than a help along 
the Path... But even if we do recognise these great beings, they 
mill not take us through physical fires and waters and such like 
experiences, but their lives will touch ours in such a way as to bring 
ithe surface all the latent good or evil.” This is excellent advice to 
would-be occultists. The author traces the path of Initiation through 
Christian authorities. With insight and expressing herself simply 
yet profoundly she shows the inner, esoteric meaning of the state- 
ments both in the Old and the New Testaments with regard to the 
hitiations by Water, Air, Fire and Earth. These are the four great 
teps in spiritual progression. The Initiation by water, the Baptism is 
the cleansing of the emotional forces of man—getting rid of destructive 
feeling and uplifting one’s consciousness to hear the voice of God; by 
Air is the understanding of the working and powers of the mind; by 
Fire is the understanding of the “ Primal Love Essence of the Spirit, 
which is the only creative force of the universe. Love in this sense 
is both Fire and Light, music, harmony, energy and illumination ”: 
by Earth we have to free ourselves from all limitations imposed on us 
by form, weight, shape and material. With the ascension the 
initiation of Earth is complete, for now, “In Him and through him 


are all things.” 


Altogether an interesting book, readable, thoughtful and inspiring. 


J. R. 
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The Open Door, by Sulhayhas. (Rider & Co., London. Prices. 6d) 


This little volume is the result of communications from the 
Astral world by one who has lost his grosser vehicle. It willl 
very helpful to such as have not realised the continuity of life, here 
and beyond. There is nothing surprising or new in the contents 
the Theosophist, but it is interesting to see that the current of thought 
there as here has been lately charged with a fresh vitality and {ree 
dom, as the following quotation reveals : 


“Socrates spoke fearlessly against the slavish devotion to 
externals which prevailed in the long ago, and to-day it is incredible 
that it should be in your midst to such an extent. 


“Why, when fresh, clear, smooth paths are in front of you, will 
you tread the old narrow grooves? Why cling to old rags when 
beautiful garments of love and peace are offered to you? 


“Cling not to form and ceremony, that bring sorrow and saines 
in their train. Draw back the dark curtains at your window and ki 
the full light come in. Will you stil] remain in a hut whens 
beautiful house is at your disposal ? ” 


EY, 


A Theory of the Solar System, by P. J. Harward. (Published by 
the Author, at “Endersby,” Ovingdean, Brighton, Part I, lh; 
Part II, 5s. ; Part III, 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Harward has here accomplished the arduous and useful 
task of working out a complete and logical hypothesis that agrees, œ 
the one hand, with the teachings of occultism on the nature of or 
universe, and on the other hand with the latest revisions of scientific 
experimental research. He does not acknowledge any debt tof 
Secret Doctrine or The Mahatma Letters, but it would be difficultis 
believe that he has not profited, directly or indirectly, by thos 
revelations. Madame Blavatsky’s prophecy has already been fulfilled 
that the theory of gravitation—as taught in her time—would soon be 
discredited, this all-sufficient force being no more than one of the 
manifestations of the Law of attraction and repulsion, the keyto 
which was to be sought in the study of Electricity and Magnetism. 


Mr. Harward is an Astrologer, but not like most of these dos 
he confine himself to empiric study of results or, still worse, we 
the ancient rules automatically and uncritically. He is possessed a 
the larger synthetical mind of the Scientific Philosopher, and must 
relate each little truth that he knows to the larger truth of which 
it forms an inherent part. 
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To the layman Part I, on the nature and electro-magnetic 
activities of the Sun, Earth, Moon, planets and comets of the system, 
is too highly technical for complete understanding, but it will be well 
worth the attention of experts and students of electricity and magnet- 
ism, helped by the series of diagrams at the end. The arguments in 
favor of the similarity in essential character of the Sun and planets, 
and also of the inversion of the Earth's axis, will specially interest 
Theosophists. 


Part I] is more philosophical in language, and can therefore be 
followed with greater ease by the non-specialist. There the author 
deals with the nature of properties of Ether, more familiar to us as 
Akasha, and Time, Space, Motion, and Consciousness meet with a new 
and interesting treatment. Mr. Harward can reveal no traces of a 
personal God, but he shows the whole finite universe as one pulsating 
life, full of meaning and purpose. 


“Greater than the human symbols and the ‘laws’ with which it 
is invested and more real and actual, is the veritable, universal bond 
of Causal Sympathy which holds the vast frame-work of the Universe 
in the hollow of its hand. Of it is the living, throbbing Universe 
formed; it is the ‘stuff' of which the Universe is made. It is all 
Control from one end of the universe to the other; no part is to itself 
alone . . . All the centres of matter around which cluster the 
acting impulses of life and activity are held together in ethereal, 
causal bonds, of gravitation, magnetism, electricity, radiation, etc., 
which are necessarily active links of sympathy. The Ether, the whole 
Ether, as the Universal Causality which balances up all acts to one 
another, stands forth as the Psychic, Sympathetic, Compelling, 
Hypnotic Mould of the Universe.” 


In Volume III we come to the climax of the whole argument in an 
original treatment of Astrology, vindicating both the science and the 
philosophy of that much misunderstood form of Ancient Wisdom. 
Perhaps Theosophists may be disappointed that Mr. Herward makes ` k 
no mention of reincarnation, but it would be out of place in his theme, x 
which deals with the form side of evolving life rather than the . 
nature of the positive creative will in relation with the Infinite, All z 
to him seems the unlocking of the potentialities of the Ether-Matrix, x 3 
and he prefers to go no further than this Great Mother in this work. i : 


It is interesting to see that he prefers the Indian system of r 
division of the horoscope into twelve equal parts fixed only by the 
Ascendant to the western way of calculating actual Zodiacal positions 
of the cusps. This part, which is lower-priced than the rest, will 
15 
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certainly be popular, but we hope Volumes I and II will receive the 
attention they merit in learned circles, and that it may be possible in 
a later edition to improve the form of the publication, employing 
larger print and incorporating the diagrams with the text. Th 
whole theory is well worthy of the best presentation. a 
An Englishman defends Mother India, by Ernest Wood. (Ganesh 
& Co., Madras. Price 3s.) 
In this book Mr. Wood makes an exhaustive and admirable 
analysis of Miss Mayo’s arguments in her extraordinary attack upon 
India, and effectively reveals to what an extent facts have been 
consistently exaggerated and often mis-stated, with intent, it seems, 
to blacken the fair fame of a great country. To those who know its 
: subject, Mother India is so manifestly untrue, if only by what it 
i leaves unsaid, that it becomes difficult to see how best to refute it, 
: and some may think its arguments receive more attention than they 
3 deserve. Also, Mr. Wood has been much absent from India of late 
years, and seems hardly aware of the progress made by advanced 
movements in the direction of abandoning some of the social customs 
that he thinks it necessary to defend from an unfair attack. 

As an English woman who has lived in close contact with Indians 
for nearly fourteen years without a break, I can corroborate all that 
Mr. Wood says about the purity and self-restraint of normal family 
life, and the unselfish devotion of the average educated man, But let 
no one think that the currents of modern thought have left Indians 
unchanged in their great and undeniable virtues and sometimes 
anachronistic repressions. The free and happy atmosphere of the 
large School and College for girls at Benares, where out of 2 
hundred boarders ranging in age from eight to twenty perhaps 
five at most are married or widowed, has been a revelation 
to many a prejudiced western visitor, especially when they 
learn that this institution is under Indian Management and owes 
nothing to missionary enterprise. In their hands may safely be left 
the uplift of Indian womanhood to the level of the proudest nations 
of to-day, despite the efforts of a few die-hards, who entrench 
themselves behind the barriers of custom and fanaticism. 

Similarly animal sacrifice and the worst abuses of the caste 
system, as untouchability, will soon have disappeared from 
Indian life. 


Mr. Wood is to be congratulated on the thoroughness of his work. 
It is the offering of sincere love. 
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Verthamifira’s Brihat .Jdtaka, translated and annotated by 
Y. Subrahmanya Sastri. (Gavipur Extension, Basavangudi P.O. 
Price Rs. 8-8.} 

This work is to be recommended to ail western students of 
Astrology who want to obtain an insight into the Indian traditional 
be on the subject. At first sight he may be discouraged by the 
adless complications— suggesting that western astrology is truly yet 
in its infancy compared with this—and the Samskrt terms area 
little bewildering. But compared with other translations this is 
dear and illuminating. Especially the chapter on Progression, the 
Ashtakavarga of the planets, is of great interest and value, revealing 
methods of computation found elsewhere. All that is wanted isa 
tuller glossary of terms. 


The Sage Varadhamihira is supposed to have lived in the sixth 
century A.D. in Ujjain. 
H. V. 


New Measures in Astrology, by W. Frankland. (L. N. Fowler & Co., 
| london. Price 5s.) 


| This is an interesting and suggestive work, well worthy of 
j perusal for all students of the hoary Science of the Stars. It is revolu- 
; tionary, in that Mr. Frankland claims to have discovered---and tested 
through some years of research—a new method of direction, to 
supplement rather than supersede the old Primary and Secondary 
figures. Its advantage is that it requires nothing more than the 
| natal map, but this must be accurately drawn and the birth-time 
’ correctly ascertained. 


Perhaps it is only natural that the author should not take us 
| much into his confidence, especially in a book of this size, and it is 
j enough to be given a key wherewith to experiment for ourselves; 
| but the weakest part of the manual seems to be its reasoning in 
| favor of the new “ Operative Influence” that takes four-sevenths 
ı of a degree as equivalent to a year of life. As an arbitrary state- 
l ment of fact we can take it for a hypothesis and test its truth 
| experimentally, but logically the arguments brought forward in 
| favor of its adoption rather weaken than strengthen the case. Also, 
| 
i 
| 
} 
| 
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ł 
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it is difficult to see how sensitive points in the horoscope can be 
arrived at by the addition of cusps of houses, and the examples given 7 
necessarily deal with events that are past, and for which predispos- 
ing causes are sought. We would like to see it in use for prediction, 


H. V, 
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Smithonian Institution: Forty-first Annual Report of the Bureou of 
American Ethnology, 1919-1924 (United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington.) 


The administrative reports for the years 1920-1924 cover the 
first 120 pages of this volume, these give a survey of the work dme 
by the Bureau on its special line. 


Two papers have been added: one on Coiled Basketry in British 
Columbia and surrounding regions, the second giving a descriptio 
of two pre-historic villages in Tennesee which have been partly 
excavated. 


Excellent plates and drawings accompany the article on basket 
making, giving a very good idea of the various patterns and designs 
used. Incidentally one learns about the habits of these people when 
reading, that washtubs, bathtubs and even spoons were made of some 
sort of basket work. The information was obtained from the actul 
makers of the baskets, which implies a knowledge of many dialects 
and sub-dialects on the part of the investigators. A map is added 
indicating the division of the dialects used in that part of America, | 


It is thought that the excavated villages must have been left 
some time before 1620; this is deduced from the amount of loam found 
on the floors of the ruins. 


Drawings are given of the position of dwelling-houses, of the 
central market, of graves and of the sacrificial fire and of reconstructed 
domestic utensils. But no evidence can be given when these tribes 
settled in Tennesee or why they deserted their dwellings. Trees, 
three hundred years old, now cover part of these old settlements. 


In a separate volume the Smithonian Institution publishes a 
Vocabulary of the Kiowa Language by John P. Harrington, This 
language is spoken by the Kiowa Indians, “a small tribe which 
history traces from an original habitat in what is now western 
Montana [ U.S.A. to their present home about Anardaka, Okla”. 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
1929, AT ADYAR 


Tee Fifty-fourth Annual Convention of the Theosophical Society 
| will be held at Adyar. The dates as finally fixed will be duly notified, 

bt will probably be December 24th to 27th; subjects and speakers 
| to be announced later. 


l ARRANGEMENTS FOR INDIAN DELEGATES 


i Rooms in Bhojanasdla and Quadrangles.—Only a few rooms will 
i available. Rs. 10 or 14 according to size. Preference will be 
fiven to ladies and delegates accompanied by their family. 


General Accommodation.—The charge for accommodation in the 
| general sheds will be Rs. 2 for each person, This rule also applies 
; o guests of resident members. 


| Special Accommodation. —On previous notice being given, not 
i a than the first week in November, special huts will be erected as 
oliows : 


An ordinary hut, 10 ft. by 12 ft. at Rs. 14 with mats. 
| A large hut, 20 ft, by 12 ft. at Rs. 25 with mats. 


| _ No furniture can be supplied, with the exception of some cots 
: ind chairs, on hire at Rs, 2 per cot and Re. 1 per chair. 


Meais.—During the Convention days, meals in the Indian style 
| ttwo meals per day, without Junch, chota hazri or milk) will be 
| provided to all registered delegates, and they will be charged As. 6 

for an ordinary meal and As. 8 for a Chappatti meal. 


Tickets for meals must be applied for at the Bhojanasala between 
Sand 8 a.m. for evening meals, and 2 to 4 p.m, for the next moming 
meal. Those who do not apply for tickets within these hours will 
have to pay As, 2 extra per meal if applied for before 3 p.m. for 
the former and 8 a.m. for the latter. No tickets will be issued after 
the fixed hours. This rule will be strictly enforced. Members 
arriving by late trains should give previous intimation by post, 


Refreshment Stall.—During Convention days a refreshment stall 
will be opened. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR EUROPEANS 
The charge for board and lodging, with meals at Leadbeater 
Chambers in European Style, will be Rs. 6 per day. Separate rooms 
in Leadbeater Chambers, Blavatsky Gardens, or the special huts near 
Chambers cannot be guaranteed, 
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Separate furnished accommmodation in cadjan huts my, 
however, be arranged if applied for latest by the first week in 
November on payment of Rs. 35 for a hut of 10 ft by 12 ft. if occupied 
by one person or Rs. 45 if occupied by two persons. 


The charge for meals at Leadbeater Chambers, witho 
accommodation, will be Rs. 5 for chota hazri, lunch, afternoon tea and 
dinner, and Rs, 4 for lunch and dinner only. 


Delegates who register under this arrangement must take ther 
meals in the European Restaurant. 


The foregoing arrangements for both Indian and European 
Delegates will hold good from 17th December to January 7th. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Delegates.--All members of the Theosophical Society are welcome 
as delegates. They must register their names not later than Novem. 
ber 15th. Delegates unregistered by this date cannot be guarantee 
accommodation on their arrival. 


Non-Delegates accompanying Members.—Only the following me 
delegates when accompanying a member can, as an exception, be 
accommodated during the Convention: father, mother, busbasda 
wife, and children if under the age of 12. Boys and girls from |? 
years upwards are eligible for membership in the T.S. Lodges of the 
Young Theosophists’ Federation. 


Registration Fee.—Every delegate, whether a visitor to Heat 
quarters or a resident therein, must pay a registration fee of Rs.2 
Registration fee for non-delegates from 12 years upwards is Rs.3. 
Children from 5 to 12 must pay a registration fee of one Rupee. 


Requirements. —Delegates should bring with them bedding, 
mosquito nets, towels, soaps, drinking vessels and travelling lantera, 


Payments for registration, accommodation, or special huts to 
be sent with the order to Mr. B. Ranga Reddy, T.S., Adyar, Madras. 


Volunteers.—Members who desire to give assistance are requested 
to notify their names as early as possible to the Inquiry Office. 


Volunteers must register as delegates and pay their own charges. 


Inquiry Office. —-All enquiries should be addressed to Mrz, S.S. 
Cohen, Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 


Arrival of Delegates.—Each delegate, on arrival, should promptly 
report at the Inquiry Office and there receive his envelope of instru 
tions, which will include his badge as a delegate. 


Adyar, Madras 
10th August, 1929, 


A, SCHWARZ, 
Actg. Recording Secretary. | 
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| Tke following books have been received and will be reviewed in 
| aearly number : 
| Eat and Be Healthy, by Dr. Virgil Macmickle (C. W. Daniel & Co., 
‘ london); Music of the Spheres, by Ruth Halcyone (House of Raison 
ba Los Angeles}; Vocabulary of the Kiowa Language, by Kohn 
P. Harrington (Smithsonian Institute, Washington); Woman's Mental 
| sctivity, by Florence Daniel (C. W. Daniel & Co., London); The Book 
{of Brother James or The Finding of the Grail, edited and compiled by 
| Richard Whitwell (C. W. Daniel & Co., London) ; The Gods in Chains, 
by C. Jinarajadasa (T.P.H., Adyar}. 


| 


OUR EXCHANGES 


Light (July), Canadian Theosophist (June), Modern Astrology 
{July}, Theosophy in New Zealand (May, June), The Worlds Childeren 
(uly), Bulletin Théosophique (July), The Indian Review (July), The 

| Humanist (June, July), £? Mexico Teosofica (May, June), Revista 
| Teosofica Chilena (May), Calcutta Review (August), Revista Teosofica 
Cubana (July), The New Era (July), The Canadian Theosophist (July}, 
The Messenger (July}. 
We have also received with many thanks: 


Maha Boghi (July, August), Ananda (July, August), Prohibition 
(July), Nature (June, July), Theosofisch Maandblad (July), Teosofia 
en ef Plata (May), Toronta Theosophical News {May}, Kalyan (July), 

' Pewarta Theosofie (July), Teosofia en el Peru (May}, Theosophia 
' (July, August), The American Co-Mason (May), fhe Wonderful 
Opportunity in India; Telugu Samachar (July), Revue Théosophique 


i 

| 

| We acknowledge with many thanks the following : 
| 
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(June), Monthly Summary of the League of Nations (June), Bharas 
Dharma (July), Sind Herald (July), Heraldo Teosofico (April, June), 
The British Buddhist (July), Madras Christian College Magazine (July), 
Stri Dharma (July), De Ster (July), The Vasanta Theosophical Co 
operative Housing Society, Ltd., Vedanta Kesari (August), International 
Star Bulletin (July), Foreign Affairs (June), Elevation (June), Rama 
krishna Mission Sevashrama (Annual Report), Theosofische Beweging 
(July, August, September), The Polynesian Gazette (July), Prabuddha 
Bharata (August), News for Overseas (July), India and Canada (June), 


TO OUR READERS 


WE shall be glad to receive the name of the publishers or 
any other information about: 4 Russtan Biography of A. P.B, 
by Helena Pissareff, translated by A. L. Pogosky. It is 
mentioned in THE THEOSOPHIST for May, 191], p. 1#. 
There is no copy of it in the Adyar Library. 


ASST. ED. 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


HERE ENDS THE FIFTIETH VOLUME OF “ THE THEOSOPHIST" 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, for Dues, from llth February to 
‘lth March, 1929, are acknowledged with thanks: 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


Rs. A. P. 

Mr. L. F. Englesby, Honolulu, dues per 1929, £1 ~ R23 

TS, Netherlands’ East Indies, dues per 1928 ... .. 1,050 0 0 
Mr. W. H. Barzey, Freetown, West Africa dues per 

1929, £1 . an . is 4 @ 
Mrs. R. W. Hughes, Singapore, Eatunee and Admission 

fee per 1929, £1-5-0... i NE . 1690 

DONATIONS FOR “ ADYAR Day” 

Bilmora Lodge, T.S. _... ies se 5 0 0 

Miss Elizabeth Grigsby, Richmond, U. S.A. 270 

1,100 6 3 

Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 


llth March, 1929 Hon, Treasurer, T-S 
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OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from I1th February to ith Marc, 
4929, are acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATION: 
RS, à, P. 
Beauseant Lodge, T.S., London, £3-7-8 @ 1/8 3/32 we I 
Adyar A. Schwann | 
llth March, 1929 Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, OPES, | 
NEW LODGES 
Location Name of Lodge ss ina 


Wichita Falls, Texas, U.S.A.... Wichita Falls Lodge ... 10-1219% 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. ... Pythagoras i . 20121 
Budapest, Hungary ° ... Pentecoste 3 „e 17-1% 
Treharris, Wales ... Treharris eo wee ORL 
-Pontypool, Wales ... Pontypool j n OLB 
LODGES DISSOLVED | 
Location Name of Lodge pana s | 
Chicago, IHH., U.S.A, ... Fiat Lux Lodge -FI 
Knoxville, Tenn., U.S.A.  ... Knoxville Lodge x 


Mt. Vernon, Ill., U.S.A. .. Mt. Vernon {Ill} Lodge.: 
Pensacola, Fla., U.S.A. ... Pensacola Lodge 
Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. .. Trenton 


> 


NoTe.—For the “reason of cessation of activities” the Board d 
Directors has dissolved these Lodges. 


Adyar 
10th March, 1929 


| 
| 
A. Scrwar, 4 
Ag. Recording Secretary, TS. | 


| 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


ThE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
if, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
biely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
jumanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
sterialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
pr are: 


| First.-To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste- 
or colour, 


SECOND..-To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the- 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
tisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
minions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
ke results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
fe Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
tudy or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
teligion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. it 
puts death in its rightful plece, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. $ 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants, I 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling ther 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, t 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed 254 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophid. 
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FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
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As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the avl- 
‘tsed world, and as members of al} religions have become membersatit 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and belies 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
-or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
mone which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approvl 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has ay 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or toaty 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
mor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upm | 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression theres, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, unless an 
envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 
international coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclosed. 
No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. Writers of 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. 
Permission is given to translate or copy single articles into other 
periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to THE 
THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles is 
not granted. 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
numbers. 

Annual Subscription (payable strictly in advance). Rs. 11-4-0 for 
all foreign countries. Single copies-—Re. 1, post free. 

India: Rs. 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, 
India. Single copies—As, 14, post free. 

Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormond St., 
London, W. C. 1.) 

U. S$. A. and Canada: (Agents: Theosophical Press, Wheaton, 

Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents: Minerva Bookshop, Blavatskypark, 
Weltevreden, Java.) 

Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable in Rupees. 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never to 
individuals by name. The renewal notice, duly filled in, should in all 
cases accompany subscriptions. All communications relating to 
subscriptions should be addressed to him. 


ana L 
Printed and published by A K. Sitarama Shastri, at the Vasanta Presa, Adyar, Madras. 
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JUST OUT! JUST OUT! | 


LIGHT AND COLOUR LITERATURE| 


{ 
i 
{ 
The most Scientific Books eyer Published in India, 
which haye opened a new ERA in the Medical world | 
BY 
Dr. H. L. SHARMA, M.D.H., B.B.M., F.T.S. 
Director of the Light and Colour Sanitorium. 
Light and Colour in the Medical World 
(With a beautiful and attractive colour-spectrum) 
CROWN: PAGE 130. PRICE RE. 1-8. 
“ Light and Colour in Treating Consumption” 
(With full Treatment and the Reports of Success). As. 4 
“Colour in Constipation” As. 8 


{Each independent in itself) 
influential Agents wanted all over the World 
Apply at once to: 
THE LIGHT AND COLOUR SANITORIUM, 
Khurja, U. P., (india) 
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INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 


The Official International Organ of the Order of the Star 


| 
This International Magazine Contains: 


J. KkISHNAMUBTI'S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Interviews WITH J. KRISHNAMURTI 
News AND Notes or THE URDER OF THE STAR 
AkTICLES OF SPRCIAL INTRREST TO TU BOSOPTISTS ANI Stak MEMIERS 
Revirkws or BOOKS any EXCEKPTS FROM THE Preiss 
PuoOTOGRAVHS 
Otner AUTUORITATIVE AND INTERESTING MATRRIAL 
The subscription price has been made unusually low in order that everyone. 
whether or noi they are members of the Order of the Star, may be able to haw 
this unique magazine. 
For one year: £ 0-4-0 or Dutch Florins 2'50 or $1°00 
Subscriptions to be sent to: 


MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 
EERDE, OMMEN, HOLLAND 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
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1929, are acknowledged with thanks : 
ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


The following receipts, for Dues, from 11th March to 6th April, 


Rs. A. P. 
Miss C. Malcolm, Singapore, dues per 1929, 10s. 610 0 
Canadian Theosophical Federation, Vancouver, B. C . 
Canada, Diploma fees for 3 members, 5s. 10d. 314 0 
Presidential Agent, China, dues account Hongkong Lodge, 
per 1929 of 4 members si, 27 0 
Emilio Traverso, Lima, dues per 1929, £1 m 13 3 
TS. in England, 10% dues per January, 1929, $33-0.2 |. 43711 3 
TS. in Greece, Contribution towards Ist October, 1928, 98 1 1 
Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Drayton, Kuala Lumpur, dues per 
929, n 26 0 
Mrs. S. L. Hibino, Kyoto Lodge, dues per 1929, 5s. a 312 0 
DONATIONS FOR “ ADYAR Day” 
T.S, in Greece, 14s. is a to 9 6 
» „ Australia, Vienna, £2 a sie, 26 6 
» »„ Russia (outside Russia), ez “13-11 Re .. 3510 I 
618 8 8 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 
8th April, 1929 Hon, Treasurer, T.S. 
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OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from 11th March to 6th April, 1% 
are acknowledged with thanks: 


London, England 
Slough, England 


Adyar 
10th April, 1929 


HE l DONATIONS 

E i RS. A, P. 

LT 3 ‘ Mr. Madan Mohan Lai, Udaipur, in memory of J Jaganoiih 

TE | : Agrawal .. ei 10 09 

oe A Friend, Adyar, towards food a/c ona » 5094 

| | 510 09 

a = 

Eie y Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 

as F | 6th April, 1929 Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, 0.P.FS. 

i 

3 i NEW LODGES 

= Location Name of Lodge Koa 
RE: Forest Town, South Africa... Morning Star Lodge, T.S.... 9-12-1938 

; Vienna, Austria .. Gnosis , 28-2-1924 


Hampstead & "St. John’s 
Wood Lodge, T.S. vee BLN 
Slough Lodge, T.S. wee £4-8-1929 


A. SCHWARZ, 
Ag. Recording Secretary, 75. 


oe ADYAR ALBUM 


EXCELLENT VIEWS OF THE HEADQUARTERS 
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OP THE 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, ADYAR 


Contains 37 half-tone pictures and one map of the whole 
estate. 
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Interesting letter press accompanies each illustration. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are : 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws ot nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution, It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. it 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants, It 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asa 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist, 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
ised world, and as members of all religions have become members ofit 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, hes any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the Genera! Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
ginion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. i 
Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, E 
Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, unless an i 
envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 
international coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclosed, 
No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. Writers of 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed, 
Permission is given to translate or copy single articles into other 
periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to THE 
THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles is 
not granted, 
The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
numbers. 
Annual Subscription (payable strictly in advance). Rs. 11-4-0 for 
di foreign countries. Single copies—Re. 1, post free. 
India: Rs. 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, 
India. Single copies—As, 14, post free. 
Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormond St., 
london, W, C. 1.) 
| U. S. A. and Canada: (Agents: Theosophical Press, Wheaton, 
i Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents: Minerva Bookshop, Blavatskypark, 
l Weltevreden, Java.} 
| 
| 


Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable in Rupees. 
Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
| Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
! through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never to 
| individuals by name. The renewal notice, duly filled in, should in all 
‘sea accompany subscriptions. All communications relating to 
subscriptions should be addressed to him. 


e E S M SSS a 
Printed and published by A K. Sitarama Shastri, at the Vasențë Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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JUST OUT! JUST OUTTI 


‘LIGHT AND COLOUR LITERATURE 


The most Scientifia Books ever Published in India, 
which have opened a new ERA in the Medioal world 
BY 

Dr. H. L. SHARMA, M.D.H., B.B.M., F.T.S. 
-Director of the Light and Colour Sanitorium. 
Light and Colour in the Medical World 
(With a beautiful and attractive colour-spectrum) 
CROWN: PAGE 130. PRICE RE. 1-8. 
“Light and Colour in Treating Consumption” | 
(With full Treatment and the Reporta of Success). As. 8 ¢ 
“Colour in Constipation’? As. 4 
(Each independent in itself) 


influential Agents wanted all over the World 
Apply at once to: 
THE LIGHT AND COLOUR SANITORIUM, 
Khurja, U. P. (India) 


Atesmrate b riro a 


Maaria 


INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 


The Official International Organ of the Order of the Star 


This Enternational Magazine Contains : 


Wad bhdhasedeteiare xa 


J. KRISHRAMURTI'S ANSWERG TN QUESTIONS 
INTERVIRWS WITH J. KRISHNAMURTI 
News AND NOTES or THE ORDRR OF THE STAR 
ARTICLES OF Specray INTEREST TO THROSOPHISTS AND STAR MENRRRS 
REVIEWS of BONKS ann EXCERPTS FROM THE Press 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
OTHER AUTHORITATIVE AND INTERESTING MATERIAL 
The subscription price has been made unusually low tn order that everyon, Pi 
whether or not they are members of the Order of the Star, may be able to have Y 
this unique magazine. p 
For one year: £ 0-4-0 or Dutch Florins 2°80 or $1°00 
Subscriptions to be sent to: 


MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 
EERDE, OMMEN, HOLLAND 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


' THE THEOSOPHIST 


| THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
| FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, for dues and donations, from 7th April 
to 10th May, 1929, are acknowledged with thanks; 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


| Rs, A. P, 
Presidential Agent, China, dues per 1928, Spetahel 

Lodge 15 0 0 

i Presidential Ägent, China, Chinese Lodge, dues per 1929.. 5 0 0 
S. in pene » 10% dues per February and March, 

6 £58-11-4 a 779 8 7 
|" r. E, E. Power, Rangoon, dues per 1929... aw 8380 
DONATIONS FOR “ ADYAR Day” 

Swiss Section, T.S., 19s. 9d. œ 18 10 
j T.S. in Scotland (Eastern District Lodges), £3.3.5 m 42 3 2 
' TS. in Norway, 25 iii 3 . 66 5 0 

i U.S. Adyar Committee “ Adyar Day ” gift to: 
i RS. A. P. 
! T.S. Headquarters... aoe 32001 6 0 
» Library .. 2,500 0 0 
| Olcott Panchama Free Schools .. 1,068 8 0 
Brothers of Service + 2,968 8 0 
| Theosophical Educational Trust . 8910 0 
($3,582°67) — ae 0 0 
| San Juan Lodge, Porto Rico, $ 12 m 32 3 0 
ı Miss M. G. Leggett of Bagino P. I., ‘through T. PH. ae 220 
| T.S. in England, £13-1-7 ... aw 174 1 5 
j “J”, Adyar, for Headquarters expenses . 50 0 0 
i 11,021 0 2 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 
| [0th May, 1929 Hon, Treasurer, T.S, 
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OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from 7th April to 10th May, 1929, are 
acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATIONS 
Rs. A. p. 


U.S. Adyar Committee (from “‘ Adyar Day” Collections) ... 1,068 8 4 
Mr. C. N. Subramania Aiyar, wages for a weaving 


instructor for six months from July, 1929 ww IA 
A Friend, Adyar, towards food a/e Bee m 50 69 
1,610 8 6 

Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 


10th May, 1929 Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, 0.P.F.S. 


NEW LODGES 
Location Name of Lodge Paaa lra 
Catania, Italy Progredire Lodge, T.S. ...  25-2-19%9 
Rome, Italy .- Nosce te ipsum Lodge, T.S. 25-3-1823 
Los Angeles, U.S.A. Quetzalcoatl + „27-3-1989 
l LODGES DISSOLVED 
Location Name of Lodge Date moe 


Montagnana, Italy 


Loto Bianco Lodge, T.S. ... 15.3-194 
Eureka, U.S.A. vee 283-19; 


Eureka Lodge, T.S. 28-3-1929 


Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 
10th May, 1929 As. Recording Secretary, 7.5. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
| 17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905, It is an abso- 
| itely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
| homanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
i materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 


: objects are : 


FIRST.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
| Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
i or colour, 


SECOND, —To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD. —To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man, 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
, to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
| approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
‘opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
fo its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism, Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim, 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. It 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. li 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed asa 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophisi. 


of juschte: ishathbad it totes os atitea ibar bs Machu a 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the cvil- 
ised world, and as members of all religions have become members of it 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and beliefs 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thoughtto , 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to | 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, _ 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. | 


, 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
; inion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
‘Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, unless an 
envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 
international coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclosed. 
:No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion, Writers of 
| wblished articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed, 
Permission is given to translate or copy single articles into other 
periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to THE 
THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles is 
not granted. 
| The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
jp pmbers. 
| Annual Subscription (payable strictly in advance). Rs. 11-4-0 for 
jal foreign countries. Single copies—Re. 1, post free. 

India: Rs. 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, 
india. Single copies—As, 14, post free. 
| Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormond St., 
| London, W.C.1) 
` U.S. A. and Canada: (Agents: Theosophical Press, Wheaton, ) 

Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents: Minerva Bookshop, Blavatskypark, 
Weltevreden, Java.) 

Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable in Rupees. 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never to 
individuals by name. The renewal notice, duly filled in, should in all 
cases accompany subscriptions. All communications relating to 
subscriptions should be addressed to him, 


—— ee OO 
Printed and published by A. K. Sitarama Shastri, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, for dues and donations, from lith May 
to lUth June, 1929, are acknowledged with thanks : 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


Rs. a. P 

Mr. D. E. W. Gittens, Bridgetown, Barbados, dues per 
1929, 10s. E ap ee fe 610 0 
T.S. in England, 10% dues per April 1929, £22-4-5 .. 29512 2 
Mr. W. W. Brooks Warner, London, dues per 1929,£1 ... 13 5 0 


DONATIONS 


i Mr. Madal Mohan Lal, Udaipur (to the Headquarters Fund) 17 0 0 


DONATIONS FOR “ ADYAR Day” GIFTS 


Russian T.S. (outside Russia)... £2-13-0 . 3 00 
T.S. in Wales is s. £2-2.0 . 215 3 
» » Bulgaria ST ame £1-3.0 - 15 210 
408 13 3 

Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 


ith June, 1929 Hon. Treasurer, T.S. 
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JULY 


OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


~ti 


fai 


The following receipts, from Lith May to 10th June, 19%, ar ` 


3 | acknowledged with thanks: i 
: | DONATIONS 
a i Rs. A. p. 
i Miss S, E. Palmer, Adyar, towards food account a 0g 
i » Helen Barton, Hollywood, $10 Me 2 lL Q 
2 i Mr. D. Srinivasaiyengar, c/o Dr. G. Srinivasamurti, kijar 189 
& | A Friend 10 0 9 
=F T.S. Employees’ PES IE Credit Society, Ltd., Adyar: 36 8 2 
= | T.S. Olcott Lodge, Edinburgh, £3 ii . 4034 
Eza “WHITE Lotus Day” COLLECTIONS 
eee | T.S. Lodge, Etawah a i T 0d 
; = » Agastya Lodge, Ootacamund ... is aw «2k 5 
: et „ Lodge, Ahmedabad ... 429 
miso | » Gaya... P 10 00 
= Dr. Y. M. Sanzgiri, Bombay, towards food kount 20 00 
=: / T.S. Lodge, Delhi bas 10 40 
or 285 9 § 
k> 
a Adyar A, SCHWARZ, 
Ta 10th June, 1929 Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, 0.P.F5. | 
= | 
c= NEW LODGES j 
g : Location Name ot Lodge poh cde , 
kasd Manzanillo, Mexico ... Fraternidad Lodge, T.S. ... 21-1199 ' 
3 _ B Algers, France ... Sincerité s moo on SAI | 
Zz LODGES DISSOLVED 
Ss Location Name of Lodge sae bork 
aed London, England ... Youth Lodge, T.S. „e 153-193 | 
if Linares, N.L., Mexico ... Blavatsky Lodge, T.S. ... 213-192 | 
ng Hornsea, England ... Hornsea Lodge, T.S. ve 544-199 | 
2 Rutlam, India een Vedanta ” ” one 20-5-1929 l 
re: Adyar A. SCHWARZ, | 
= 10th June, 1929 Ag. Recarding Secretary, TS. | 
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The Board of Directors of the American Theosophical Society have, 
m lith April, 1929, cancelled the Charters of the following Lodges, 
owing to the fact that not enough active members remained to carry 
a the activities, and that for a considerable time no activities had 
been reported. 
Altoona Lodge, T.S. ... Altoona 
Alcyone „ » « Mobile 
Arden s » è -Arden 
Asheville ,, R .. Asheville 
Beaumont ,, a .. Beaumont 
Bismarck „p » .. Bismarck 
Blue Ridge p ,, .. Blue Ridge 


Bozeman , ,  «.. Bozeman 
Eureka s » +. Eureka 
Danville ,, p .» Danville 
Phoenix , 5 - Phoenix 

Rigel „= s» -~ Chicago 

North Star , p .. Superior, Wis. 
Passaic » » > Passaic 

Osiris PAT .. Cleveland 


Richmond ,, .  .. Richmond 


A. SCHWARZ, 
Ag. Recording Secretary, T.S. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abs- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are: 


FiRST.--To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood oi 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the umexplained Jaws ot nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and whicz 
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reponstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. It 
guts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
ife opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. It 
estores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
| t Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
| be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed as a 
| member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


rer 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


| As the Theosophica! Society has spread far and wide over the civil- 
| ised world, and as members of all religions have become members of it 
: without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and heliefs 
_ of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
| act that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
w held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Approval 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. No 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any 
_ authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
: member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to any 
, schoo} of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
: can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion 
. he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
! which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
' nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
request every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upon 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
opinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expresses, 
unless contained in an official document. 


Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, unless an 


SEES Or SL A A 
envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 
international coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclosed. 
No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. Writers ù 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. 
Permission is given to translate or copy single articles into other 
periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to The 
THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles is 
not granted. 


The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and Apri! i 


numbers. 


Annual Subscription (payable strictly in advance). Rs. 11-4.0 for 
all foreign countries. Single copies—Re. 1, post free. 

India: Rs. 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, 
India. Single copres—As, 14, post free. 

Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormond St, 
London, W, C. 1.) 

U. S. A. and Canada: (Agents: Theosophical Press, Wheaton) 

Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents: Minerva Bookshop, Blavatskypark, 
Weltevreden, Java.) 

Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable tn Rupees. 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never fc 
individuals by name. The renewal notice, duly filled in, should in all 
cases accompany subscriptions. All communications relating te 
subscriptions should be addressed to him. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


| 
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| 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


| The following receipts, for dues, from 11th June to 10th July, 1929, 
are acknowledged with thanks: 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


RS. A. P. 
T.S. in England, 10% dues per May, £20-5-2 ... .. 270 1 3 
Mr. S. R. Drayton, Kuala Lumpur, Entrance fee and annual 
dues of 8 members and charter fee of anew Lodge ... 67 8 0 
T.S. in Greece, 10% dues per March-May, £1-4-0 ig. dO dO: 5 
DONATIONS 
Anonymous, $1 N ae See ats 2 il 
Mr. F. C. Hintze, Wandsbeck, for Headquarters, £0-10-0 ... 6 12 


DONATIONS FoR “ ADYAR Day” GIFTS 
Canadian Theosophical Federation {£5-15-4 = 28°50} . 7612 0 


TS. in Greece, £0-16-0 ... sae ; . 1010 0 
Yugo-Slavia Section, T.S., £3-0-0  ... et .. 39 14 10 
49 5 6 

Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 
10th July, 1929 Hon. Treasurer, T.S. 
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OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from llth June to 10th July, 1929, are 
acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATIONS 
Rs. ak. 
T.S. in England £29-0.4 m a 386 14 3 
T.S. Workers’ Cé-ooerative Credit ERA Ltd., Adyar... 8 59 
Donations under Rupee one me ont w O40 


“WHITE Lotus Day ” COLLECTIONS 
Dundee Lodge, T.S., £2-0-0 ... oe aaa 26 ll 4 
Glasgow ,, » £1-12-9 a ste w «GL 5 0 
Melbourne Lodge, T,S., £3-2-3 42 10 
436 27 


Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 


10th July, 1929 Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, 0,Pf5. 


NEW LODGES 
Location Name of Lodge ey 
Athens, Greece . Light Lodge, T.S. we 20-2-1989 


Watsonville Lodge, T.S.... 55.182 


* Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. Selangor Lodge, T.S. ve 24-6.1923 


Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 
10th July, 1929 Ag. Recording Secretary, T8. 


* This Lodge is attached to Adyar Headquarters direct. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
17, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905, It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity om spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 


objects are : 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 


or colour. 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—-To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punishit. They see every 
religion aS an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
fo its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim, 


! THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
f 
| 


THECSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of ali 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endles 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. Ii 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to knox 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. |! 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligens, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, ad 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, b 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed a: 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophit 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civi 
ised world, and as members of all religions have become members dii 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and belies 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever tauhi 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject, Approwl 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. N 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has ay 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Ever 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or to ay 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force bis 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinim 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought to 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council eamestl 
request every member of the T.S. ta maintain, defend and act um 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly t 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression there, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
inion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, unless an 
envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 
intemational coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclosed. 
No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. Writers of 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. 
Permission is given to translate or copy single articles into other 
periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to THE 
THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles is 
not granted. 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
numbers, 

Annual Subscription {payable strictly in advance). Rs. 11-4-0 for 
all foreign countries. Single coptes—Re. 1, post free. 

india: Rs. 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, 
India. Single copies—As, 14, post free. 

Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormond St., 
London, W. C. 1.} 

U.S. A. and Canada: {Agents: Theosophical Press, Wheaton.) 

Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents: Minerva Bookshop, Blavatskypark, 
Weltevreden, Java.) d 

Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable in Rupees. 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never to 
individuals by name. The renewal notice, duly filled in, should in all 
cases accompany subscriptions. All communications relating to 
subscriptions should be addressed to him. 
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RIPER D on asu Ofir 


IF ‘YOU WANT 
TO BE IN TOUCH WITH INDIA 


her political, social and industrial activities; her history, tradition 
and literature; her religion and philosophy, her hopes and aspirations 
for the future; and the men and women who labour for the upliftment 
of their Motherland. 


YOU MUST SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE INDIAN REVIEW 


THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE MOST 
UP-TO-DATE MONTHLY 


EDITED BY THE HON. Mr. G. A. NATESAN 


The Indian Review is an All-India Montly Magazine devoted to 
the discussion of all topics of general interest, with special reference 
to India. It caters to the taste of all classes of readers. Amongits * 
contributors are well-known European and Indian scholars, officials 
and non-officials, politicians and reformers. 


The indian Review serves as a link between the Motherland and 
Indians scattered in different parts of the world. The condition of 
our countrymen in East and South Africa, in Canada, Australia and 
the United States, in Trinidad, in Fiji, Burma, Ceylon, Straits 
Settlement, and Malaya, and in other countries is reviewed in these 
pages from time to time; thus a speciality of the Review is to uphold 
their cause and vindicate their claims. 


The /ndian Review circulates in hundreds of Mofussil Stations in 
India, Burma, Ceylon and the Straits, is read in all Educational 
Institutions, Clubs, Reading Rooms, Bar Libraries, Business Houses 
and Trading Centres and reaches all classes, communities and grades 
of people. ‘The list of subscribers includes many in the British Isles, 
U.S.A., Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Strait-Settlements, 
Fiji, Japan, China, Germany, Sweden and France. 


[With such a magazine as the Indian Review it is impossible to { 
question the serious interest of our fellow-subjects in the dependency 
in all matters which affect world progress. The striking feature of 
such magazines is the detached and impartial spirit which animates 
the writers of the articles and the ready reproof of any utterance 
which belittles the high ambition of the Indian nation to deserve the i 
respect of all nations.—The Review of Reviews) 


Single copy—One Shilling 
Annual Subsn, including postage, Twelve Shillings 


G. A. NATESAN & Co., MADRAS (INDIA) 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, for dues from ilth July to 10th August, 
1929, are acknowledged with thanks: 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 
Rs. A. P. 


The Presidential Agent, China, dues account of 2 new 


members, per 1929, Shanghai Lodge 4 1] 
T.S. in England, 10% dues per June, ee £9.2.8 .. 122 3 3 
s „ Spain, s » 1828, £15-7-0 .. 205 4 1 
Selangor Lodge, T.S., "Kuala pumpun dues account of 
1 new member, per 1929, 10s. . p 6 12 0 
Indian Section, T.S., dues per 1929 sis 612 0 
singapore. Jodi T.S., dues account of 1 new member, 
per 10s. tai ‘si 610 0 
T.S. in a 10%, dues per 1929, €16-7-6 |.. . 219 5 6 
“ ADYAR Day” COLLECTIONS 
T.S. Australian section, £42-14-11 ia . 57214 7 
“J”, Adyar .. ae tsa - oO 0 0 
1,203 2 4 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ 
10th August, 1929 Hon, Treasurer, T.S. 
| 
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OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from 11th July to 10th August, 192, a 
acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATIONS 


Mr. L. Rusten, Minneapolis, U.S.A. for food fund I 
New Zealand and India League, Wellington, £1 . 880 
T.S. in Wales “ White Lotus Day” collections, £2-4-0 .. 2% 710 
Rangoon T.S. Sik ds a. pe ti 
Wakefield Lodge, T.S., through the Treasurer, 

T.S. in England n 


Blackpool 3 M a ig 5 10-0 
Stockport A » SA I £0-14-0 
SLIG AL 
© ABI 
Adyar A. SCHWARZ, 
1Uth August, 1929 llon. Secretary & Treasurer, 0.P.FS. 


LODGES DISSOLVED 


Locativn Name of Lodge eis 


Torreon, Mexico... 
Mexico D.F., Mexico 
Campeche, Mexico 


Adyar 
10th August, 1929 


El Salvador Lodge, T.S. 
Maitreya S » > April, 192 
Surya 5s ” 


A. SCHWARZ, 
As. Recording Secretary, 7S. 


A NEW NATIONAL SOCIETY 


A Charter for a National Society, to be called “THe Treo 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY IN CENTRAL AMERICA,” was issued on May 12th, 
1929, to Mr. MARIANO L. CORONADO, with its administrative centre 
at SAN JOSE in the Republic of Costa Rica. 


Adyar 
10th August, 1929 


A, SCHWARZ 
Ag, Recording Secretury, 75. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY was formed at New York, November 
|7, 1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an abso- 
lutely unsectarian body of seekers after Truth, striving to serve 
humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared 
objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour, 


SECOND.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 


THIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
fo any religion in the world or ta none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious antago- 
nisms and to draw together men of good-will whatsoever their religious 
opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share 
the results of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration 
for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard 
Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by 
authority. They consider tbat belief should be the result of individual 
study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on know- 
ledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the 
intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, 
and they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study 
to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
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demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway toa fuller and more radiant existence. {t 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit teaching man to kao» 
the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling ther 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, 
as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to 
be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed aa 
member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civil 
ised world, and as members of all] religions have become members dit 
without surrendering the special dogmas, teachings and belies 
of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasise the 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught 
or held, that is in any way binding on any member of the Society, 
none which any member is not free to accept or reject. Appronl 
of its three objects is the sole condition of membership. W 
teacher nor writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has ay 
authority to impose his teachings or opinions on members. Every 
member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher or tony 
school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, 
can be rendered ineligible to stand or ta vote, because of any opinia 
he may hold, or because of membership in any school of thought te 
which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The Members of the General Council earnestly 
tequest every member of the T.S. to maintain, defend and act upa 
these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly bo 
exercise his own right of liberty of thought and of expression there, 
within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for any 
pinion or declaration in this Journal, by whomsoever expressed, 
unless contained in an official document. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Adyar, Madras, India. Rejected MSS. are not returned, unless an 
envelope large enough to contain the MS., and fully directed, with 
international coupon or coupons, covering return postage, are enclosed. 
No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. Writers of 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein expressed. 
Permission is given to translate or copy single articles into other 
periodicals, upon the sole condition of crediting them to THE 
THEOSOPHIST; permission for the reprint of a series of articles is 
not granted. 

The half-yearly volumes begin with the October and April 
numbers. 

Annual Subscription (payable strictly in advance). Rs. 11-4-0 for 
all foreign countries. Single copies—Re. 1, post free. 

India: Rs. 9, payable to the Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, 
India. Single copies—As, 14, post free. 

Great Britain and Europe: (Agents: T.P.H., 38 Gt. Ormond St., 
London, W. C. 1.) 

U. S. A. and Canada: (Agents: Theosophical Press, Wheaton.) 

Dutch E. Indies., etc. : (Agents; Minerva Bookshop, Blavatskypark, 
Weltevreden, Java.) 

Subscriptions sent to T.P.H., Adyar, are only payable in Rupees. 

Changes of Address and complaints should be sent direct to Adyar. 
Agents are not responsible for non-receipt of copies by subscribers. 
Copies lost in transit will not be replaced free of charge, unless lost 
through the fault of the publishers. Remittances to Adyar should be 
made payable to: The Manager, T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, never to 
individuals by name. The renewal notice, duly filled in, should in all 
cases accompany subscriptions. All communications relating to 
subscriptions should be addressed to him. 


Printed and published by A. K. Sitarama Shastri, at the Vasant& Presa, Adyar, Madras, 
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A GOOD MAN GONE HOME 


tyres ee we | 


H 
ONE of the oldest members of the Theosophical Society, E 
a gentle, loving, and deeply religious old man, left us 3 
on March 18. Though the path by which he went | 
Home was very short. it was rough for his old feet to 
tread. But it took him to the Feet of the Masters he loved 
and served. His life of service was all the preparation 
he needed, for the fearless Spirit casts off the outworn 
mortal body, and in due course takes another garment of | 
| 


flesh, entering into a body which is new. 


Adyar Headquarters is the poorer for his loss, and 
we shall hear no more his soft chanting at our eventide 
meditation. But all of us take brief sleep when the hour 
strikes for us, carrying away with us the materials by 
which the Soul, the Individual, grows, to return to our 
work in the world, after developing these materials into 
increased capacities and faculties, once more to take up 
“The Great Work ” until this evolving world has reach- 
ed the limit of its growth. We know whither we go, 
and the way we go; we know our Leaders in that Work 
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and we trust Them utterly. Death is a recurring incident 
in an endless Life. Why then should we grieve when a 
comrade passes from one room to another in the One 
Father's House? We do not say to him “ Goodbye,” save 
in its real meaning, “God be with you,” as, in truth, 
He ever is. We say: “ To come again.” 
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BOOKS ON INDIA 


2a Uniform Cloth-Bound Volumes 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 


Swami VIVEKANANDA. 7th (New) Edition. Tar Rr. How, Loap SINICA. 


Rata RaM Monten Roy. Sik WILLIAM WRDDERNUEN. 

Rr. Hon. SRINIVASA SASTRI. Mapas MoHAN MALAVIYA. 7 
Sanourne NAIDU. M, K. Ganon. Ard Edition. i 
Sır J. C. Bose. SURENDRANATH BANERJEA. 

Dr. P. C. Ray. Sır DixšHaw WACHA. 

Dr. ANNIE BESANT. DADABHAI Naonosi. 


Price of each Vol. Rs. 3 (Three). To Subscribers of The fudsan Heriew, Rs, 2-8 


SPEECHES OF GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE 
Price Rs. 4. To Subscribers of The Indian Rerieiw, Rs. 3-8. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

Indian Christians: Biographical sketches of ts, publiciats, Ministers of the 
Church, etc. With 13 illustrations. Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of The Indian 
Review, Re. 2-8. 

Indian Statesmen. Biographical sketches of famous Dewans and Prime Ministers 
of Indian States. With 17 portraits. Price Rs. 8. To Subseribers of The Indian 
Review, Ra. 2-8. 

Eminent Mussalmans. Biographical aketches of Muslim Statesmen, Poets, Re- 
formers, Jurists, Educationists and Politicians. Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of The 
Indian Review, Rs, 2 8. 

The Mission of Our Master. Essays and Discourses. By the Eastern and Western 
Disciples of Ramakrishna—Vivekananda, Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of The Indian 
Review, Rs. 2-8, 

Hindulsm. By Babu Govinda Das. Cloth Bound. 450 pages, Price Rx. 3. To 
Subscribers of Phe Indian Reriew, Rs. 2-8. 

indian National Evolution. By Ambika Charan Mazumdar. Price Rs, 3, To Subs- 
cribers of The Indian Review, Rs. 2-8. 

The Governance of India. By Babu Govinda Das, Price Rs. 3, To Subscribers of 
The Indian Review, Rs. 2-8. 

SPEECHES IN PAPER COVERS 
a Morley’s Indian Speeches. Price Re. 1-8. To Babseribers of The Indian Review, 
e. 1-4 

Rash Behari Ghose's Speeches and Writings. Second Edition. Price Re. 1-4. To 
Subscribers of The Indian Review, Re. 1 

Prince Edward’s Speeches in India, With a biographical sketch, and 8 portraits. 
Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of The Indian Review, As. 12. 

POLITICAL LITERATURE 

The Indian Problem. By C. F. Andrews. Price Re. 1. To Subseribers of The 
Intian Review, As. 12. 

Bureaucratic Govemment. By Bernard Houghton. Price Re. 1-4. To Subscribers 
of The Indian Review, Re. 1-4. 

Hindu Swaraj or Indian Home Rule. By Gandhi. New pocket Edition. Price As. 3. 
To Subsoribern of The Indian. Review, As. €. 
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Books are given at concession rules ouly to subscrilers of “The Indian Review ”. 
Any one who wishes to huy hooks at concession rates must remit Rs. Fie, one year's 
mebgeription to the “ Roview,” ix advance. 


Q. A. Natesan & Co., Booksellers, Madras 
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œan ASIATIC REVIEW pe | 


per issue, 
Each ikue contains nearly 200 pages and is generally illustrated 
THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS 

ENGpAaND. The Times: “The January issue brings that quarterly to the fortieth 
year of its steadfast devotion to the mission of providing a platform for infor- 
wation and opinion ou Asiatio affairs—political, social, literary, educational, 
commercial, artistic, and general . . . many emivent names appear iu the 
list of contributors." 


mae New York Tribune: “ A well-informed quarterly dealing with Grienul 
affairs, 


A useful compendium of information for all who have interests in India 
Frances, Les Dernieres Nouvelles Seasbourg) + " La grande revue de Londres,” 
Invia. Bombay Daily Mail: “Of special interest ax affecting existing trade 

relations.” 
The followiug articles on India were published in the Review daring 127; 

India at the Imperial Conference, by Tos Maiarata ov BURDWAN. 

The Indian Co-operative Movement, by Stk LALUBIAI SaMaLDas, 

Rurai India and the Royal Commission, by Sir Parrick FAGAN. 

*Post and Telegraph Work in India, by SIR GEOFFRRY CLARKE. 

*Indian Forest Administration, by W. F. PERREE. 

*India’s Cotton Problem, by H. A. F, LINDSAY. 

*The Indian Navy, by P. R, CADELL. 

* Lectures delivered beforo the Hast Judin Associution 
THE “REVIEW” PUBLISHES IN FULL 


| THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 
() NEW FEATURES: 
* tł. THE ASIAN CIRCLE 
A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS i 
(Published by arrangement in The Asiatic Review) 
© The Asian Circle is conducted by a group with personal knowledge of the various € 
À parts of Asia, and through the collective exporience of its members aims st 
giving to the public an informed, progreasive, and disinterosted view of Asian 
l affairs, both in detail and as a whole. Its membership includes + 


Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Meston, K.C.8.1. (President). 
Siz GEORGE Boueuey. 

Sır Patrick Fagan, K.C.LE., C.S.1. 

SIR JOHN CumMina, K.C.LE.,, C.S.L 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIE Georce MacMonn, K.C.B., K.CS.1, D80. 
Mr. STANLEY RICE. 


2. NETHERLANDS INDIA 
ARTICLES by expert writers on Java and Sumatra 


3. FRENCH COLONIES 
Special contributions concerning Syria and Indo-China 
How to obtam THE ASIATIC REVIEW 
(4lat year of Publication) 


Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
To East anD West LIMITED, 
3 Vieroria STREET, 
Lonpon, S.W. 1. Dale is sateen een a vsaaas veeddeavens seaceeies 
ii Please send THE ASIATIC REVIEW for Twelve Months, begining 
ROME Sica caseadesw ice cuaiace E cee va, Sec E ccs cesaen tioned ac waaieal-aeelg T Gay eit tone cdeanseat 8 
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for which I enclose equivalent of £1 (One "Pound Sterling). 
(Please write full name and address distinctly.) 
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MODERN ASTROLOGY 


The leading Magazine of its kind 
Annual Subscription, 13/6 post free, 
A Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of 4d. in stampa to cover postage 


POCKET MANUALS ASTROLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 
| ats Doe Trae AN; 15'-, post free 16/-, 


Tho Horoscope in Detail. 
Horary Astrology. 
The Degrees of the Zodiac Symbolized. | Astrology for All. 


Boy noni freo 2/3. . Casting the Horoscope. 


Weather Predicting by Astro-Meteor- ` How to Judge a Nativity. 
oO1ogy, i 
Everybody’ My Astrology, 7 ene i The Art of Synthesis. 
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Sree Toa The Progressed Horoscope. 


Planetary Influences, 
Directions and Directing. The Key to Your Own Nativity. 


Medical Astrology. n 
1001 Notable Nativities. Esoteric Astrology. 
Practical Astrology. 6/+, post free 5/6. 
Raya of Truth. By Mrs. LEO. 6/-, post free 4'6, 
Astrological Essays. By Mrs. LEO. S/-, post free 6/6. 
Life and Work of Alan Leo. 6/-, 
The Romance of the Stars: Astrological Btories. By Mrs. LEO, 3/6, post free 4/-. 
The Pathway of the Soul: A Study in Zodiacal Symbology. 
By J. H. YAN STONE. 3/6, post free 4/-. 


Scnd Direct to:— MODERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 
40 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 
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iilustrated Monthly 
Published by the CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8-8, 
Half-yearly Rs. 4-8 oniy 


Year begins from October 
Regular Features 
1, Articles of general interest, dealing with literary, historical, econo- 
inical, philosophical and scientitie anbjects, 

2. Orientalia, 
3. Popular Literature, 
4, Pictorial Section, 
5. Reviews. 

Best medium for advertisement among the Educated Public. 

For terms and other partioulars apply to: 
The Manager, “Calcutta Review,” Senate House, Calcutta, 
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Rockhill—Life of the Buddha .., 

Subhadra Bhikkhu—Message ‘of Buddhism 
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ki Light of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold. ‘(Clo th) .. PY 4 
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i a ht of Asia, Pocket Gift Book ‘with box w 316 ¢ 
u-Ki: Baddhist Records of the Western Worid, ‘by S. Beal 824 

nite fed ree ey of Gautama Buddha, the Buddhi of the onee by Rishop A 
sts 2 
Early + Beclatist Monachi d yee Sukumar Dutta . 826 
Manual of Buddhism, b ri - 2b 
Story of the Sinhalese, ‘part Trey Mr. J. M. Senevir Lina . 699 
! Dhammapada (in Bengali), by C. C. Bose T „0 
Path of Purity, Part I—(Visuddhimagga)... Pe m BHO 
Jataka (Bengali), 3 Vols.—by Mr. Ishan Chandra Ghose. Bach... 5 6 4 


Apply: 
MAHA BODHI BOOK AGENCY, 


4A, COLLEGE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 


DO YOU WANT 
ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE 
OF 
THEOSOPHY 


? 

If so, then the Theosophical Correspondence School is for you. Whether you 
wish to rtart your studies aloue in the privacy of your home, or in a concert of 
minds in the companiouship of a clase, these five courses will be your friendly 
teachers and guides ¢ 


Course I. ELEMENTARY TAPO HE 
» Il. INTERMEDIATE THEOSOP 
» IIL THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTY. ANITY 
» IV. COMPARATIVE RELIGI IN 
J V. THOUGHT POWE 
The courses nre intended : 


1, To give the atudeut a systematic knowledge of Theosophy and to enable 
him to answer accurately ordinary questions about Theosophy. 

2. To make the student acquainted with some of the many ftittle-known 
Theosophical books and pamphiets now uvaiiabie and to stimulate further research. 
à: To establish desirable habits of study and to encourage the practice of 
meditation. 


4. To foster the correlation of Theosophical knowledge with everyday life, 


Full particulars upon request | 
THEOSOPHICAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL | 
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ELIMINATE THE MIDDLEMEN 
AND 
Buy DIRECT From Us 
HINDU SHANTUNG TRADING CO. 
CHEFOO, CHINA 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
OF 


Pongee SILKS, Genuine Hand-made HAIRNETS, and 
Hand-made LACES 


i Range of sample SILKS, 12” x 8”, sent FREE 
To Importers, Merchanis and those intending 
to open Silk Stores 
We also manufacture special items of Silks 
such as Peshawar Lungis, etc., to clients’ 
specifications 


NO ORDER TOO SMALL—NONE TOO LARGE 


Correspondence cordially solicited by 
our Export Department 


| Cable Address: HINDU, Chefoo 
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Of Special Historical Value 
(Continued from the page behind the Contents) 


Hints on Esoteric Theosophy. CONTENTS: I. Is Theosophy a 
Delusion ? Do the Brothers Exist ? Letters concerning the 
early Days of the T.S. and the phenomena connected with 
H.P.B. H. Swedenborg and Theosophy. The Elixir of Life. 


By “Lay Disciples ”. 


First issued in 1882 under the auspices of the T.S. 
Reprinted 1909 i 


The Golden Book of the Theosophica! Society: Edited by C. 
Jinarajadasa, M.A. A brief History of the origin, growlh 
and work of the Society. Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of valiant workers, dead and living is 


The Buddhist Revivai in Japan, 1889, by Col. H. S. Olcott 


Address of the President-Founder at the Third International Con- 
gress of the European Section of the Theosophical Society ... 


The Ocean of Theosophy. By W. Q. Judge (New Edition, 1915), 
CONTENTS: Theosophy and the Masters; General Princi- 
ples; The Earth Chain; Septenary Constitution of Man; 
Physical Body and Astral Body; Karma; Desire; Manas; 
Of Reincarnation; Karma-Loka; Devachan; Cycles; 
Differentiation of Species; Psychic Forces, Laws and 
Phenomena—Spiritualism. 


A fine compendium—First published 1893 


T.S. Solidarity and Ideals. By H. S. Olcott. Reprinted from THE 
THEOSOPHIST, 1894 - 


Last Days of the President-Founder and Mrs. Besant’s Presidential 
Address, 1907. 


An Important pamphlet relating events which mark epochs 
in the development of the T.S. 


H. P. Blavatsky: An Outline of her Life (Second Edition). By G. 
Herbert Whyte. 


CONTENTS: Childhood; Girlhood; Adventures and Won- 
ders; From Apprenticeship to Duty; Birth of the Theo- 
sophicai Society; Work in Europe; Work in England 


Adyar Album. Views of the Headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society. Contains 37 half-tone blocks and 1 map of the 
Estate. A good letter press accompanies each illuetration. 
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Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras 
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BOOKS AT HALF PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS OF 


“THE INDIAN REVIEW ” 


INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


Indepeudence or Dominion Status— 
that is the question that is now dividin 
the political mind of India. Mr, C.F 
Andrews, the well-known friend of India, 
is diScussing the subject in his book. 
“The Indiau Problems.” Other subjects 
treated in this book are: Non-co-operr- 
tion, National Education, The Drink 
Bully Opiuu: Trado and Untouchability. 

e. 1, 


Given at half price or As. & only 
BUREAUCRATIC GOYERNMENRT 
A STUDY IN INDIAN POLITY 
By Bernard Llougaron, LC.8& (Retd.) 


It isa book of topical juterest. Com- 
ing, as it does, from a Civil servant him- 
self, the merciless criticism of the 
Bureaucratic rule aud its consequent 
Soran will be of great weight. 


Given at half price or As. 12 only 


RASH BEHARI GHOSE 
HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 


This is a companion volume to Mr. 
Houghton's BUREAUCRATIC GoveRN- 
MENt. A reasoned aud scathing criticiam 
of Hureaucratic administration, Re. 1-4, 


Given at balf price or As. 10 only 


MORLEY'S INDIAN SPEECHES 


CONTENTS; Indian Budget Speech for 
190°. Indian Budget Speech for 1907, 
Speech at Arbroath. The Partition of 
Bengal. Indian Excise Administration. 
British Indians in the Traosvaal. The 
Need for Reform. The Condition of 
India. Speech at the Civil Service Din- 
uer. The Reform Proposals. Second 
Reading of Indian Councils Bill. The 
Creatiou of Provincial Executive Coun- 


oils. Third Roading of the Indien 
Councils Bill. Hindu-Mahominodan Pro- 
blem. Fuli text of his Despatch on the 
Indian Reform Proposals. An apprecia- 
tion of Lord Morley. Re. 1-8. 
Haif Price As. £2 
MAITREYI 
A VEDIC STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS 
By PANDIT SITANATH TATTVADHUSHAN 


The Author has recalled to tife the 
dcad bones of a very ancient and classi- 
cal anecdote, and einbollished it with his 
own imagination and philosophical dis» 
quisition. 

3rd Edn. Price As.4. Reduced to As. 2 

CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 

A collectiou of the Iuaugural, Pro- 
sidential and other important addresses 
and speeches delivered atthe Sessions of 
the indien National Congress, Social, 
Industrial, Temperauce, Theistic. Ladies’ 
Conferences held at Surat, 1907, Madras 
1908, Lahore 1909 and Allahabad 1910. 
The Yolumes originally sold at anuas 
twelve each are now given away at one- 
third of the origial price, fen at Four 
annas a copy. Order the four for a 
rupea. 

EDWIN SAMUEL MONTAGU 
A STUDY IN INDIAN POLITY 

The author after giving a succinct 
account of the career of the man traces 
the part iayed by Moutagn in the 
growth of the udian Constitution. 

Price As. 8. Reduced to As. 4 
WARFARE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By P. JAGANNADHASWAMI 


In this book the author gives a vivid 
picture of warfare in Ancieut India, the 
causes, methods and principles that 
should guide the belligerents in war, 


Price As. 4. Reduced to As. 2 


These books are given at half rates only to subscribers of “ The Indian 


Review.” 


Any one who wishes to buy books at concession rates must remit 


Rs. 5 (Five) one year’s subscription to "The Indian Review ” in advance. 


g. S. A. 


Foreign Subscriptions: Great Britain 12 sk. (Twelve Shillings). 


8. Dollars. 
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THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS 


ENGLAND. The Timea: "The January issue brings that quarterly to the fortieth 
year of its steadfast devotion to the mission of providing a platform for infor- 
mation and opinion on Asiatic affairs—political, social, literary, educational, 
commercial, artistic, and general . . . many emirent names appear in the 
list of contributors.” 

Ose wee York Tribune: “ A well-informed quarterly dealing with Orienta! 
affairs.” 

France. Les Dernierea Nouvelles (Strasbourg): * La grande revue de Londres.” 

Innia. Bombay Daily Mail: “Of special interest as affecting existing trade , 
relations.” 

The foloming ea opti ov India were published in the Review during 127; 
India at the Imperial Conference, by Tue MAHARAJA oF BURDWAN, 

The Indian Co-operative Movement, by Siz Latupna? SAMALDAS. 

Rural India and the Royal Commission, by Sir Patrick FAGAN. 

*Post aad Telegraph Work in India, by Sik GEOFFREY CLARKE. 

*Indian Forest Administration, by W. F. PERRER. 

*India’s Cotton Problem, by H. A. F. LINDSAY. 

*The Indian Navy, by P, R. CADELL. 

* Lectures delivered before tbe East India Association 
THE “REVIEW” PUBLISHES IN FULL 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 
NEW FEATURES: 


1. THE ASIAN CIRCLE 


A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS | 
(Published by arrangement in The Asiatic Review) 

The Asian Circle is conducted by a group with personal knowledge of the varion % 
parta of Asia, and through the collective experience of its members aims at 
giving to the public an informed, progressive, and disinterested view of Asian 
affairs, both in detail and asa whole. Its membership includes: 

Tus Riar Hon. burp Meston, K.C.S.I. (President), 

Sik GEORGE BOUGHEY, 

Sır Patzicx Fagan, K.C.LE. C.8.1. 

Sir JoHN Comming, K.C.LE,, C.8.L 

LigvT.-GENERAL Siz George MacMunny, K.C.B., K.C8.L, D80. 
Mr. STANLEY Rice, 


2. NETHERLANDS INDIA 
ARTICLES by expert writers ou Java und Sumatra 


3. FRENCH COLONIES 


Special coutributions conceruing Syria and Indo-China 
How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW 
(Alst ear of Pablication 
Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
To East anD West LIMITED, 
3 VICTORIA STREET, 

Lonpon, &. W, 1, Pade. himine 
Piease send THE ASIATIC REVIEW for Twelve Months, beginning 
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A useful compendium of information for all who have interests in India 
£1 58, 
per annune. AS I ATI C R EV I E per issue, 
Each issue contaius nearly 200 pages and is generally illustrated 
j 


for which 1 enclose equivalent of #1 (One Pound Sterling). eee. Fe 
(Please write full name and address distinctly.) i 
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The leading Magazine of its kind 
Annua) Subscription, 18/6 post free, 
A Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of 4d. in stampa to cover postage 


POCKET MANUALS ASTROLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 


2/6, pont ie 2/9. 
The Horascopo in Deta 
Horary Astrology. 


15;-, post free 16/-. 
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The Degrees of the Zodiac Symbolized. Astrology for Ali. 
2/-, post free 2/3. Casting the Horoscope. 
Meesner Predicting by Astro-Meteor- How to Judge a Nativity. 
ology. 
| pees i Astrology. E EA NEE The Art of Synthesis. 
Planetary aaea, A Te Progressed Horoscope. 
Directions and Directin 
Medical Astrology. £ The Key to Your Own Nativity. 
1001 Notable Nativities. Esoteric Astrology. 
Practical Astrology. Me post free 5/8. 
Rays of Truth. By Mrs. L ŝj-, post free 5/6. 
Astrological Essays. By Mre. LEO. Le post free 8/6. 
Life and Work of Alan Leo. 
The Romance of the Stars; Astrological Stories. By Mrs. LEO, 3/6, post free 4/-. 
The patha of the Soul: A Study in Zodiacal Symbology. 


By J. H. YAN STONE. 3/8, post free 4j-, 


1) sex Direct to:—MODERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 
40 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C.4 MK 
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(} (Estd. 1844; Third Series 1921) 
filustrated Manthly 
Published by the CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8-8. 
Half-yearly Rs, 4-8 only 
Year begins from October 
Regular Features 
| i Articles of general interest, dealing with literary, historical, econo- 
mical, philosophical and scientific subjects. 
2. Orientalia. 
8. Popular Literature. 
4. Pictorial Section. 
5. Reviews. 
| Best medium for advertisement among the Educated Pabiic, 7 
For terms and other partioulars apply to: 
The Manager, “Calcutta Review,” Senate House, Calcutta. 
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i THE MAHA BODHI 


BUDDHA DAY NUMBER 


To be out in the first week of May 


Men of letters of three continents contribute to its pages. 


paintings of Buddhist interest, 
Each Copy As. 12 
Apply Now ! Apply at Once!! 
To 


os Daweh ned. 


The Manager, 
MAHA BODHI, 
4A, COLLEGE SQUARE. 
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SADHU T. L. VASWANI’S NEW WORKS 


THE GLIMPSES SERIES Rs. A. 
The Glimpses Wrapperr . OI 
Duxeen .. Ül 
“ Professor T. L. Vaswani is at his best when he speaks of God-couscious- 
ness and of the methods to attain it. Man’s ideal must be to realise his 
self, his Atman, by which term is meant the Personal God, the Cosmic 
life. This realization is possible only by practice."—Vedanta Kesari. 


i 
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: This Epoch-Making Issue will contain a coloured paint- 
: ing by Prof. Roerich and many reproductions of his famous | 
| 

| 

f 
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The Wisdom of the Rishis Wrappers .. 012 
Duxeen m ON 
“,.. The Bishis—thore Great Teachers who developed the science of Man 
culture—taught the way to the ‘great discovery,’ that to know the 
reality of experience is to know that life is endless." — Theosophy it 
New Zealand. 
The Quest. No. 3 of the “Glimpses Series". Inspiring Posins of search 
and “ God-Vision ”. Wrappers .. 012 
Duxeen .. OH 
The Diary of a Disciple. 4 of the “ Glimpses Series.” Wrappers .. UL 
Duxeen ... OH 
Youth and the Coming Renaissance. Wrappers ... 0 9 
Duxeen ... 012 
—— 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR, MADRAS i 
j 
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i To Importers, Merchants and those intending 


ELIMINATE THE MIDDLEMEN 
AND 
Buy DIRECT FROM Us 
HINDU SHANTUNG TRADING CO. 
CHEFOO, CHINA 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
OF 


Pongee SILKS, Genuine Hand-made HAIRNETS, and 
Hand-made LACES 


Range of sample SILKS, 12” x 8”, sent FREE 


to open Silk Stores 
We also manufacture special items of Silks 
such as Peshawar Lungis, etc., to clients’ 


specifications 


Sea SSS 


NO ORDER TOO SMALL— NONE TOO LARGE 


Correspondence cordially solicited by 
our Export Department 


Cable Address: HINDU, Chefoo 
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SPLENDID BOOKS 


=. VOUS HSN. 


By SHRI BHAGAVAN DAS. D.L. i 


KRISHNA, A Study in the 
Theory of Avataras. A re- 
vised and enlarged edition of 
the famous author's address 
on Shri Krishna's life (1924 


Edition). 
Boards 


MYSTIC EXPERIENCES. Tales 
of Yoga and Vedanta from 
the Yoga Vasishtha. With 
notes by Dr. Annie Besant. 


Wrappers 
Boards 


THE SCIENCE OF THE EMOTIONS, 
with index. Revised and 
Enlarged. Third Edition. 

Boards 


Mie to students of Psycho- 
logy ; it presents the profound 

tem view and thus 
illuminates the Western, “ A 
lucid treatise which reduces 
the chaos of the emotions 
into a cosmos, and shapes 
therein an ordered morality.” 
ANNIE BESANT. 


THE SCIENCE OF PEACE 
(Second Edition) is 


A lucid ex position of Advaita 
philosophy in which “the 
metapbysical questions are 
expounded with rare acumen 
and felicity”. Avolume 
that justifies its title. 


THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION 
(Sanatana Vaidika Dharma. 
An attempt at an a sc 
of principles) 


Re. 


1 


4 


A. 


12 


“T have again read it with 
great profit and pleasure, 
with admiration for the 
learning, earnestness of spirit 
and elevated enthusiasm of 
the author . . . The pre- 
sentation of the principles ia 


‘ ‘very attractive, "—Sir 
. S, Sivas wam y Aiyer, 
K. CS.1,, C.I.E., 

THE SCIENCE OF THE SACRED 


WOoRD, or Pranava Vada, 
Each Vol. Separately 


4 
For the three Volumes ... 10 


“The subject is of great Pay- 
chological intereat and those 
who care to read this book 
will find therein many 
suggestive reflections. 
— Times of India. 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION, with 
special reference to Indian 
Problems » 01 


8 
8 


PURNENDU NARAYAN SINHA 


THE CHANDI or THE GREAT 
PLAN. A translation from the 
Markandeya Purana 


| 
GOD THROUOH NATURE we 0 
A Fine Exposition 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE 
EAST AND THE EFFECT OF 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
UPON ÍT 


A very Thoughtful Treatise 


THEOSOPHY IN THE LIGHT OF 
HINDUISM 


“Nowhere is to be found in so 
small a compass a compen- 
dium of Theosophy in its 
Hindu dress.” —Theosophy 
in India. 
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Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras 
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Just Published 


WITH and WITHOUT CHRIST 


BY 


Sadhu Sundar Singh 


In this book the Christian apostle of India and the Far 
East tells the wonderful story of his conversion, and, in his 
own gifted way, sets down the things he has seen and heard 
concerning the influence of Jesus to-day in all the countries 
of the world. His narrative of true and personal experience, 
$ like all he has written, is a new lamp to the reader of the 
gospels, 


2 Rupees net. 
CASSELL & Co.. Ltd., 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 4, 


THE CHRISTIAN THEOSOPHIST 


A Small Magazine Devoted to the Study of Esoteric Christianity 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES; 
THE MYSTERIES OF JESUS 
THE GOSPEL BEHIND THE GOSPELS 
THE SECRET DOCTRINE IN CHRISTIANITY 
© Ig THERE AN INNER MEANING TO THE SCRIPTURES? 


Published on the ist of every month. Annual Subscription, 3/-. Single 
Copies 3d. each. 

To be obtained direct from the Editor. ‘Mon Abri”, Chorley Wood, Herts, 
England ; or from the Theosophical Bookshop, 43 Great Portland 8t., London, W.1. 


THE THEOSOPHIST 
Best International Magazine for Advertisements 
Read all over the World. illustrated 
About 100 pages: Size 9K" x 64" 


Advertisement Rates: For iess than six insertions Ra, 25 (£1-14-0) per page. 
For six or more insertions Ra. 20 (£1-7-0) per page. Half or quarter page 
pro rata, Voucher copies are sent free to advertisers. 


Apply to: THE MANAGER, 
The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 9, 
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ESSAYS ON THE GITA 
HAVE YOU READ THE MASTERLY EXPOSITION OF THE 
BHAGAVAD-GITA 
THE LATEST PUBLICATION OF 
SHRI AUROBINDO GHOSE? 

ae The author has approached its study not in a scholastic or academicat 
spirit, but in all humility and reverence, seeking the central light, to discover ita 
living aud essential message, and to attain the highest spiritual welfare in the true 
Rpirit of n student and a seer.— Statesman. 

. . . It is supremely characteristic, as it does not carry the impress of a 
mero metaphysical dissertation—although iu matter it clothes throughout a pro- 
found philosophy ; it is throbbing with the [umiuons life of a prophet’s message, 
it is instinct with something of the Gitu's owu Afantra-Shakti,— Forward. 


Get a copy and try to realize the profound Philosophy of Life therein 
expounded, 


rice: First Series Re, 5, Second Series Rs. 7-8. l 
Forcign Ed. : 12 shillings, Foreign Ed.; 15 shillings. l 

The Coming Race, Re. 1-4. Twelve Years of Prison Lif | 

By Nolini Kanto Gupta By Ullaskar Dutt. Price Re. 2-4 
For any of the works of Shri Aurobindo Ghose please write to: 


Arya Publishing House, College Bt, Market, Calcutta, India 


“THE MYSTIC SCIENCE” 
A monthly Magazine, whicb reveals the Mysteries of H. P. Blavatsky’s SECRET 
DOCTRINE, and explains bow humanity can put them to practical use. Read this 


Magazine and realize the infinite compassion of the Great Masters who sent 
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knowledge to suffering humanity. 
Annual Subscription Rs. 3-8 
BHUSHAN LAL, B.A„ 
Manager, 
“The Mystic Science" Office, 
Sialkate City. 
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GREAT BOOKS ON INDIA 


By ANNIE BESANT 


India Bond or Free. A World Problem. Deals in a masterly way with the 
Awakening of Indis. (Original Price Rs. 5-10.) 2 16 
How India Wrought for Freedom. The story of India’s constitutional struggle 
for Freedom, and the shaping of her demand for Home Rule. A wouder- 
ful and thrilling story, (Original Price Re. 1.) 08 
Shall Indla Live or Die? Reveals the tragody that has overtaken India, and 
the imperative need for Home Rule. 1 6 
The Future of Indian Politics. A brilliant survey of the position in India, and 
ints a dazzling picture of what could be accomplished by a Free India f 
to the British Commonwealth of Peoples. (Original Price Bs. 3-8.) 9 85 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR, MADRA 
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BOOKS AT HALF PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS OF 
“THE INDIAN REVIEW ” 


INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 


By ©. F. ANDREWS 


Independence or Dominion Status— 
that is the question that is now dividin 
the political mind of India, Mr. C.F 
Andrews, the well-known friend of India, 
is discussing the subject in his book. 
“The Indian Problems.” Other subjecta 
treated in this book are: Non-co-opera- 
tion, National Education, The Drink 
ee Opium Trade and Untouchability, 


Given at half price or As. B only 
BUREAUCRATIC GOYERNMENT 
A STUDY IN INDIAN POLITY 


By BERNARD Hovucaton, L.C.8 (Retd.} 


_ It isa book of topical interest. Com- 
ing, as it does, from a Civil servant him- 
self, the merciless eriticism of the 
Bureaucratic rule and its consequent 
demoralisation will be of great woight. 
Re. 1-8. 

Given at half price or As. 12 only 


RASH BEHARI GHOSE 
HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 


This is a companion volume to Mr. 
Houghton’s BUREAUCRATIC GovERN- 
MENt. A reasoned and scathing criticism 
of Bureaucratic administration, Reo. 1-4. 


Given at half price or As. 10 only 


MORLEY'S INDIAN SPEECHES 


Contents: Indian Budget Speech for 
1908. Indian Budget Speech for 1907. 
Speech at Arbroath. the Partition of 
Bengal. Indian Excise Admiuigtration. 
British Indians in the Transvaal. The 
Need for Reform. Tho Condition of 
Indig. Speech at the Civil Service Din. 
ner, The Refurm Proposals. Socond 
Roading of Indinn Councils Bill. The 
Creation of Provincial Executive Coun- 


cila Third Reading of the Indian 
Councils Bill. Hindu-Mahommedan Pro- 
blem, Fuil text of his Despatch on the 
Indian Reform Proposals. An spprecia- 
tion of Lord Morley. Re. 1-6 
Half Price As. 12 
MAITREYI 
A VEDIC STORY IR SIX CHAPTERS 
By PANDIT SITANATH TATTYABNU3HAN 


The Author has recalled to life the 
dead bones of a very aucient and classi- 
cal anecdote, and embellished it with his 
own imagination and philosophical dis- 
quisition. 

3rd Edn. Price As.4. Reduced to As. 2 
CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 


A collection of the Inaugural, Pre- 
sidential and other important addresses 
and speeches delivered at the Sessions of 
the Indian National Congress, Social, 
Industrial, Temperance, Theistic. Ladies’ 
Conferences held at Surat, 1907, Madraa 
1948, Lahore 109 and Ailahabad 1910, 
The Volumes originally sold at annas 
twelve each are now giver away at one- 
third of the origiual price, fe. et Four 
annas a copy. Order the four for a 
rupee. 

EDWIN SAMUEL MONTAGU 
A STUDY IN INDIAN POLITY 

The author after giving a succinct 
accouut of tho career of the man traces 
the part played by Montagu in the 
growth of the Indian Coustitution. 

Price As. 8. Reduced to As. 4 
WARFARE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By P. JAGANNADHASWAMI 

In this book the author gives o vivid 
picture of warfare in Ancieut Iadia, the 
causes, methods and principles that 
should guide the belligeronts in war. 

Price As. 4 Reduced to As. 2 


These books are given at half rates only to subscribers of ‘‘ The Indian 
Review.” <Any one who wishes to buy books at concessian rates must remit 
Rs. & (Five) one year's subscription to “The Indian Review ” in advance. 
Foretgn Subscriptions: Great Britain 18 sh. (Twelve Shillings). U.S. A. 


3. Dollars. 


Q. A, Natesan & Co., Publishers & Books Sellers, George Town, Madras 
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A useful compendium of information for all who have interests in India 


Ania ASIATIC REVIEW „&, 


= 


Each issue contains nearly 200 pages and is generally illustrated 
THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS 


ENGLAND. The Times: “The J anuety issue, Bringa that quarterly to the fortieth 
year of its steadfast devotion to the mission of providing a platform for infor- 
mation and opinion on Asiatic affairs—political, social, literary, educatiowl, 
commercial, artistic, aud general . . . many eminent names appear in the 

() list of contributors.” 

i oar New York Tribune: “A well-informed quarterly dealing with Orieutl 5 
affairs. 

FRANCE. Les Dernieres Nouvelles ere baurg + “La graude revue de Londres,” 
Innia. Bombay Daily Mail: “Of special interest as affecting existing trade 
relations.” 
The followiug articles ou India were published in the Review during 1927; 
India at the Imperial Conference, by THE MAHARAJA or BURDWAN. 
() The Indian Co-operative Movement, by 81k LALUBHAIL SAMALDAS. 
Rural India and the Royal Commission, by BIR PaTRICK FAGAN, 
“Post aud Telegraph Work in India, by Sin GEOFFREY CLABKE. 
i) *Indiau Forest Administration, by W, F. Penner. 
*India's Cotton Problem, by H. A. F. LINDSAY. 
ka 
ka 
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*The Iodian Navy, by P. R. CADELL. 
* Lectures delivered before the East India Association 
THE “REVIEW” PUBLISHES IN FULL 


y THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 
() NEW FEATURES: 
1. THE ASIAN CIRCLE 
() A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS 
(Published by arrangement in The Asiatic Review) 
The Asian Circle is conducted by a group with personal knowledye of the variou 
() parts of Asia, and through the collective experiouce of its monbors ains a 
giving to the public an informed, progreasive, and disinterested view of Asian 
affairs, both in detail and as a whole. Itsy membership includes ; 
THE Ricart Hon, Lorn Meston, K.C.8.1. (President). 
SIR GEORGE Boucuey. 
() Sirk Parrick FaGan, K.C.LE., C.8.1. 
Six JOHN CUMMING, K.C.LK., C.S.L 
() LIEUT. -GENERAL SIR GEORGE MacMonw, K.C.B, K.CS.1, DSO. 
l Mk. BTANLEY RICE. 


2. NETHERLANDS INDIA 
ARTICLES by expert writers ou Java and Sumatra 


3, FRENCH COLONIES 


Special contributions coucerning Syria and Indo-China 
How to oltain THE ASIATIC REVIEW 
(4let_year of Publication 
Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
To Kast any West LIMITED, 
3 VICTORIA STREET, 
Lonpon, S.W. 1. Dilain A 
Please send THE ASIATIC REVIEW for Twelve Months, beginning 
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Jor which 1 enclose epuivalent of £1 (One Pound Sterling). 
(Please write full name and sidro distinctly.) į 
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MODERN ASTROLOGY 


The leading Magazine of its kind 
Annual Subseription, 13/4 poat free. 
A Specimen Copy will be nent o. on a receipt of 44. in stam ps to cover postage 


POCKET MANUALS ASTROLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 


2/6, post free 2/9, 
The Horoscope in Detail. f 15/-, post free 16/-. 


Horary Astrology. 
The Degrees of the Zodiac Symbolized. Astrology for All. 


2j- post free 2/3. Casting the Horoscope. ` 


Weather Predicting by Astro-Meteor- How to Judge a Nativity. 
ology, 3 
Everybody's Astrology. The Art of Synthesis. 

What is a Horoscope and How is it Cast? The Progressed Horoscope 


Planetary Influences. 
Medinat Lateolory The Key to Your Own Nativity. : 
! 
> 
! 


Directions and Directing., 
1001 Notable Nativities. Esoteric Astrology. 

Practical Astrology. 5/-, post Free 3/6. 

Raya of Truth. By Mrs. LEO. 5/-, post free 3/6. 
Astrological Essays. By Mrs. LEO. 5/-, post free 8/6. 
Life and Work of Alan Leo. §/-. 
The Romance of the Stars: Astrological Stories. By Mrs. LEO. 3/6, post free $/-. 
The Pathway of the Soul: A Study in Zodlecal Symbology. 
By J, H. YAN STONE. 3/6, post free 4/-, 


Send Direct to:-MODERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 
40 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circas, E.C.4 


The Oldest and Best Cultural Paper of India 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 
{Estd, 1844; Third Series 1921) 
iiustrated Monthly 


Published by the CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8-8. 


Half-yearly Rs. 4-8 only 
Year begins from October 
Regular Features 
1, Articles of general interest, dealing with literary, historical, econo 
mical, philosophical and scientie subjects. 


2. Orientala. 
3. Popular Literature. 
4. Pictorial Section. 
5. Reviews. 
Best medium for advertisement among the Educated Public. 
For terms and other partioulars apply to: 
The Manager, ‘‘Caicutta Review,” Senate House, Calcutta 
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A Text Book of Theosophy. (Third Edition). 


ConTENTs: What Theosophy is ; From the Absolute to Man ; The For- 
mation of a Solar System; The Evolution of Life; The Constitution of 
Man ; After Death ; Reincarnation ; The Purpose of Life ; The Planetary 
Chains ; The Result of Theosophic Study. 


One of the best and moat lucid expositions of Theosophy. Ta ra n 
pards 


Cioth 
The Masters and the Path. (Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged). 


Contents: The Masters: The Existence of tho Masters ; The Physical 
Bodies of the Masters. II. The Pupils: The Way tothe Masters; 
Probation ; Acceptance; Other Presentations. III. Tho Great Initia- 
tious: The First Initiation : The Ego ; The Second and Third Initiations ; 
The Higher Initiations, IV. The Hierarchy : The Work of the Mastors ; 
The Chohans aud the Rays; The Trinity and the Triangles; The 
Wisdom of the Triangles ; The Power in the Trianglos. 


A unique and comprehensive survey of the Path. toa on 
jlo oss 

The Monad. 
Contents: The Monad; the Higher Consciousness; The Buddhic 


Cousciousness ; An Instance of Psychic Development; Time ; Iuspira- 
tion ; Plagiarism ; Exaggeration ; Meditation. 


A volume of absorbing and abiding interest. a 
The Chakras, A Monograph. 


ConTeNTS: The Force Centres ; The Forces ; Tho Absorption of Vitality ; 
The Development of the Chakras ; The Laya Yoga. 


With 10 colour plates of: The Crown Chakra: The Root Chakra; The 
Spleen Chakra: The Chakras according to Gichtel ; The Naval Chakra; 
The Chakras and the Nervous System ; The Throat Chakra ; The Streams 
of Vitality and the Brow Chakra. 


Invisible Helpers. (Revised and Enlarged). 


Contents: Universal Belief in Them ; Some Modern Instances: A Per- 
sonal Experience: The Helpers ; The Reality of Superphysical Life: A 
Timely Intervoution; The “Angel” Story, The Story of a Fire; 
Materialisation and Repercassion; The Two Brothers: Suicide Pre- 
vented; Tho Lost Boy; Tho Story of Joy: Typical Ordinary Cases, 
Wrecks and Catastrophes; Work among the Dead ; Work in connection 
with the War; Other Brauches of the Work ; Qualifications Required; 
The Probationary Path; The Path Proper ; What lies Beyond. 


An unusual and fascinating book relating first-hand experience and facts 
of the other-world, Boards ... 


Cloth a. 
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The Hidden Side of Things. (Third Edition). 


CortentTs: Occultism, the World as a whole ; How we are influeaced by 
the planeta, the sun, natural surroundings, nature spirits, centres of 
magnetism, ceremonies, sounds, public opinion, occasional events, unseen 
Boings ; How we influence ourselves by our habits, physical environment, 
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A wonderful classic on this subject. oe 10 0 
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By the Rt. Rev. C. W. Leadbeater 


Rs, a. 
Mental conditions, our amusements. How we influence othera by what we 


are, think, do, ay oollechre thought, our Relation to children, to Lower 
Kingdoms. The Results of the Knowledge. The wy to Seership. 


“A Store House of knowledge on all Occult Matters.” Boarda ... 
Cloth... 
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To Those Who Mourn. (Fourth Edition). 
Addressed to those who feel the losa of loved ones, and mouro their 
departure. Explanation of the truth is given, the laws of the other life 
described, and the necessity for helping them with love and joy, as much 
as they are glad to help us, we 0 1 


Australia and New Zealand as the Home of a New Sub-Race. 


Shows how the races of mankind follow each other in an orderly sequence, 
developing special characteristics, and sil under the guidance of the 
Mauu. Also how new tendencies are appearing, foreshadowing a new 
type of civilization. 
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A sympathetic and comprehensive commentary showing the nature and 
the stages of the Path. Difficulties and how to overcome them—The 


| 
$ 
splendour and certainty of the Goal—the Divine Life—the Hidden Light 
in all, Wrap. Reduced to ... 1 0 
Talks on the Path of Occultism. 


Section I. At the Feet of the Masters Introductory, Discrimination, 

Desirelessness, Good Conduct, Love. 

Section II. Zhe Voice of the Silence. Fragmenta I. The Voice of the ` 

Silence: Fragment II. The Two Pathe. Fragment IlI. The Seven 
ortals. 


Section III. Light on the Path. Part I, Rules 1 to 21. Part II. Comment 
ou Rules. 


The Finest encyclopedia on the Path of Occultism. Boards ... 10 0 
Cloth & Gold .. 12 0 


The World Mother as Symbol and Fact. 


Contents : The Teaderness of the World Mother ; The Mother of Jesus ; 


The Work of To-day; The Virgin Matter; The Feminine Aspect of the 


Deity. oards .. 0 14 
Cloth .. 1 8 


Glimpses of Masonic History. 


Conrents: Schools of Masonic Thought; The Egyptian Mysteries ; The 
Cretan Mysteries ; The Jewish Mysteries: The Greek Mysteries; The 
Mithraic "Mystorion: Craft Masonry in Medieval Times; Operative 
Masonry in the Middle Ages ; The ‘Transition from Operative to ula- 
' tive; Other Lines of Masonic Tradition ; The Scottish Rite; The Co- 
Masonic Order. Boards .. 4 8 
Cloth . 7 0 
A systematic description of Masonic beliefs, symbols and ceremonies. 
i) 
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THE MAHA BODHI “| 


BUDDHA DAY NUMBER 


Out in the first’ week of May 
Men of letters of three continents contribute to its pages. %, 


This Epoch-Making Issue will contain a coloured paint- 
ing by Prof. Roerich and many reproductions of his famous 
paintings of Buddhist interest. 


Each Copy As. 12 


Apply at Oncel! 
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The Manager, 
MAHA BODHI, 
4A, COLLEGE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 


INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 


The Official International Organ of the Order of the Star 


This international Magazine Contains ; 
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J. KRISUNAMURTI’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

INTERVIEWS WITH J, KRISHNAMURTI 

News AND NOTES or THE ORDER OF THE STaR 

ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THEOSOPHISTS AND STAR MEMBERE 
Reviews op Books AND Excerrts FROM THE PRE93 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

OTHER AUTHORITATIVE AND INTERESTING MATERIAL 
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The subscription price has been made unusually low in order that everyone. 
whether or not they are members of the Order of the Star, may be able to have 
this unique magazine. 


For one year: £ 0-4-0 or Dutch Floring 2'30 or $1°00 
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Subscriptions to he sent to: 


MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 
EERDE, OMMEN, HOLLAND 
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OLD DIARY LEAVES 


THIRD SERIES, 1883-87 
(Second Edition) 


President-Founder of the Soctety 


f 
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BY K 
: HENRY STEEL OLCOTT 


to Europe; of the troublous times of the Coulomb conspiracy 
and the story of the S. P. R. Report; the building of the 
Adyar Library, etc., ete. 

Price: Cloth & Gold Rs. 5-8. Wrappers Rs, 3-12. 


A brief history of the Society's growth from 1875-1925. 
Full of interest, and with 334 Illustrations. Price Rs, 12-8 


from Bombay to Madras, of H. P. B.'s last departure from India = 
$ 


EDITED BY 
l C. JINARAJADASA 
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l A NEW MAGAZINE 


INDIAN ART AND LETTERS 


This is issued by the INDIA SOCIETY, and is the only Publication 
in England devoted to the study of the Art and Letters of India, 
and the Middle and Far East generally, in Painting, Soulpture, 
Architecture, and Literature. 


Among the contents are: 
(a) The Transactions of the India Society. 


(b) Articles and Book Reviews from Members of the Indis 
Society and from its Correspondents in India, Ceylon, Indo-China, 
Siam and the Netherlands Indies. 


(c) Independent articles by other recognised authorities. 


(d) The latest information concerning archzological discoveries 
in Java, Indo-China, and Siam, by arrangement with the Directors 
of the Services in those countries. 


le) A special section devoted to the Indian States. 
(f) A series of articles on Collections of Oriental Art. 


(g) A nurvey of the literature of the Indian Vernaculars. 
EACH ISSUE IS WELL ILLUSTRATED 


è 
Published twice annually by the INDIA SOCIETY, 


3 -VICTORIA STREET - - LONDON, 8.W. 1 
SUBSCRIPTION : 
Five Shillings per issue. Ten Shillings per annum. 


The following have already contributed to 
“Indian Art and Letters”: 


Dr. CHARLES OTTO BLAODEN. MISS SUZANNE KARPELES 
MR. PERCY BROWN. Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER. 
PROF. A, FOUCHER. PROF. SYLVAIN LÉVI, 
MR. AJIT GHOSE. PROF. PAUL PELLIOT, 
M. RENE GROUSSET. MR. STANLEY RICE. 

M. JOSEPH HACKIN. MR. J. V. S. WILKINSON. 
SIR WOLSELEY Hala. SIR JOHN WOODROFFE. 
MR. E. B. HAVELL. 


BOOKS AT HALF PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS OF 
“ THE INDIAN REVIEW ™ 
IF YOU WANT 


TO BE IN TOUCH WITH INDIA 


her political, social and industrial activities; her history, tradition 
and literature; her religion and philosophy, her hopes and aspirations 
for the future ; and the men and women who labour for the upliftment 
of their Motherland. 

YOU MUST SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE INDIAN REVIEW 


THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE MOST 
UP-TO-DATE MONTHLY 


EDITED BY THE HON. Mr. G. A. NATESAN 


The Indtan Review is an All-India Montly Magazine devoted to 
the discussion of all topics of general interest, with special reference 
to India. It caters to the taste of all classes of readers. Among its 
contributors are well-known European and Indian scholars, officials 
and non-offictals, politicians and reformers. 

The Indian Review serves as a link between the Motherland and 
Indians scattered in different parts of the world. The condition of 
our countrymen in East and South Africa, in Canada, Australia and 
the United States, in Trinidad, in Fiji, Burma, Ceylon, Straits 
Settlement, and Malaya, and in other countries is reviewed in these 
pages from time to time; thus a speciality of the Review is to uphold 
their cause and vindicate their claims. 

The Indian Review circulates in hundreds of Mofussil Stations in 
India, Burma, Ceylon and the Straits, is read in all Educational 
Institutions, Clubs, Reading Rooms, Bar Libraries, Business Houses 
and Trading Centres and reaches al! classes, communities and grades 
of people. The list of subscribers includes many in the British Isles, 
U.S.A., Australia, New Zeuland, South Africa, Strait-Settlements, 
Fiji, Japan, China, Germany, Sweden and France. 

[With such a magazine as the Indian Review it is impossible to 
question the serious interest of our fellaw-subjects in the dependency 
in al] matters which affect world progress. The striking feature of 
such magazines is the detached and impartial spirit which animates 
the writers of the articles and the ready reproof of any utterance 
which belittles the high ambition of the Indian nation to deserve the 
respect of all nations.—The Review of Reviews) 

Single copy—One Shilling 


Annual Subsn, including postage, Twelve Shillings 


G. A. NATESAN & Co., MADRAS (INDIA 
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A Text Book of Theosophy. (Third Edition). 


ConTeNTa: What Theosophy is; From the Absolute to Man; The For- 
mation of a Solar System; The Evolution of Life; The Constitution of 
Mau ; After Death, Reincarnation; The Purpose of Life ; The Planetary 
Chains ; The Result of Theosophic Study. 


One of the best and most lucid expositions of Theosophy. bide rS ; 
ards 
Cloth 1 


The Masters and the Path. (Second Edition. Revised aud Enlarged). 


Contents: The Masters: The Existeuce of the Masters ; The Physical 
Bodies of the Masters. IE. The Pupils: The Way tothe Masters; 
Probation; Acceptance; Other Presentations. TIL The Great Initia- 
tions: The First Initiatiou ; The Ego ; The Second and Third Initiations ; 
The Higher Initiations. IY. The Hierarchy : The Work of the Masters ; 
The Chobans and the Rays; The Trinity and the Triangles; The 
Wisdom of the Triangles ; The Power iu the Triangles. 


A unique and comprehensive survey of the Path. Boards ... @ 
Cloth... 8 


Bs 1. 


| 
The Monad. 


Conterts: The Monad: the Higher Consetousness: The Buddbic 
Consciousness; An Instance of Psychic Development; Time ; Inspira- 
tion ; Plagiarism ; Exaggeration ; Meditatiou. 


A volume of absorbing and abiding interest. 
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The Chakras, A Monograph. 


ConTENTs: The Force Centres ; The Forces ; The Absorption of Vitality; 
The Development of the Chakras ; The Laya Yoga. 


With 10 colour plates of: The Crown Chakra; The Root Chakra; The 
Spleen Chakra: The Chakras according to Gichtel ; The Naval Chakra; 
The Chakras and tho Nervous System : The Throat Chakra ; The Streams 
uf Vitality and the Brow Chakra. 


A wonderful classic on this subject. we 1 O 
Invisible Helpers. (Revised aud Enlarged). 


Contents: Universal Belief in Them ; Some Modern Instances: A Per- 
sonal Experience ; The Helpers; The Reality of Superphysical Life ; A 
Timely Intervention: The “Angel” Story; The Story of a Fire; 
Materiatisation and Repercussion,; The Two Brothers; Suicide Pre- 
vented; The Lost Boy; The Story of Joy: ypo Ordinary Cases, 
Wrecks aud Catastrophes; Work amoug the Dead ; Work in connection 
with tho War; Other Branches of the Work ; Qualifications Required , 
The Probationary Path; The Path Proper; What lies Beyond. 


An unusual and fasciuating book relating first-hand experience and facts 


of the other-world. Boards ... 2 4 
Cloth . 2H 
Taike on “ At the Feet of the Master ”. 
A symputhotic and comprehensive commeutary showing the nature and 
tho stages of the Path. Difficulties aud how to overcomo them—The 
splendour and certainty of the Gonl--the Divine Life—the Hidden Light 
in all. Wrap. Reduced to .. 1 ? 
— 


PEEPAR OE Lm SE ED 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR, MADRAS 
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Í BOOKS BY J. J. VAN DER LEEUW, LL.D. 


Gods in Exile 


CONTENTS: Foreword; The Drama of the Soul in Exile; The 
Way to the Ego; The World of the Ego; The Powers of the 


Ego; The Return of the Exile; Afterword. 
An incentive and help towards knowledge of the Self. 
Price: Boards Re. 1-8; Cloth & Ink Rs. 2 
The Fire of Creation: Illustrated. 
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CONTENTS: I. The Holy Ghost as the Creator: The Holy Spirit ; 
A Neglected Chapter in Religious History ; The Fire of Creation ; 
The Rhythm of Life; The Divine Ritual; The Dynamic Uni- 
verse; Divine Alchemy. II. The Divine Mind; From Image to 
Archetype; The World of the Divine Mind; The Way of the 
Higher Mind; Inspiration. III. The Mahachohan, the Re- 
presentative of the Holy Ghost: The Paraclete and the Maha- 
shoten ; The Lord of the Five Rays. IV. The Motherhood 
of God, 


( 

A thought-compelling yolume the result of ripe scholarship. ( 
Price: Boards Re. 3-12; Cloth Rs. 4-8. ( 

The Dramatic History of the Christian Faith 
( 


a 
CONTENTS: The Setting of the Stage ; The Birth of a New Faith; 
() St. Paul and the Spreading of the Faith; Christ or Emperor, the 
P Age of Martyrdom; Marcion and the Gnostics: Heresy or 
() Orthodoxy ?; Clement of Alexandria and the Rise of Christian 
Theology ; Origen, the Initiate in the Mysteries of Jesus; 
s Plotinus, the Father of Christian Mysticism; Constantine and 
() the Triumph of Christianity; Athanasius, the Defender of the 
> Faith; St. Augustine, the Passionate Seeker after God; St. 
| Augustine, the Mystic. 

“There is no more thrilling and dramatic history than that of the 

Q Christian Religion.” 


Price: Boards Rs. 3; Cloth & Gold Rs. 3-8. 
The Conquest of ilusion : 
' l The theme of this book is that our approach to the great problems 
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of life has heen wrong; we bave attempted to solve them as they 
stand, never doubting their validity . . . Dr. Van der 
Leeuw’s way of approach is tiret to find reality and con- 


late 


quer illusion and—in the light of reality to consider the 


prohlems . . . Price: Rs. 7-14, 


f) Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras 
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ESSAYS ON THE GITA 


HAVE YOU READ THE MASTERLY EXPOSITION OF THE 


BHAGAVAD-GITA 
THE LATEST PUBLICATION OF 


SHRI AUROBINDO GHOSE? 


- . . The aathor has approssbed its study not in a scholastio or sosdemical 
spirit, but in all humility and reverence, secking the centrai light, to discover it 
living and ossential message, and to attain the highest spiritual welfare in the troe 
spirit of a student and a seer.—Stateamar, 


. . . It is supremely characteristic, aa it does not carry the impreysof s 
mero metaphysical dissertatiou—although iu matter it clothes throughout 2 pro- ı 
found philosophy, it is throbbing with the lumiuous life of a prophet's message, 

it is instiuct with something of the Gitas own Mantra-Shakti,—Forward, { 


Get a copy and try to realize the profound Philosophy of Life tharein | 
expounded, 


Price: First Series Rs. 5. Second Series Rs. 7-8. 


Foreign Ed. ; 12 shillings. Foreign Ed.: 15 shillings. 
The Coming Race, Re. 1-4. Twelve Years of Prison Lifo 
By Nolini Kanto Gupta By Uilaskar Datt. Price Re. 24 
f 
/ 
/ 
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For uuy of the works of Shri Aurobindo Ghose please write to; 
Arya Publishing House, College St., Market, Caloutta, India 


“THE MYSTIC SCIENCE” 


A mouthly Magazine, which reveals the Mysteries of H. P, Blayvatsky's SECRET 
DOCTRINE, and explains how humanity can put them to practical use. Read this 
Magazine and realize the infinite compassion of the Great Masters who seut this 
knowledge to sulfering humanity. 


Aunual Subscription Rs. 3-8 
BHUSHAN LAL, B.A. 


Manager, 


“The Mystic Science" Uftice, 
Sialkote City. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


Best International Magazine for Advertisements 
Read all over the World. Ilustrated 
About 100 pages: Size 914” x 6)" 


Advertisement Rates: For Jess than six insertions Re. 25 (£1-15-0) par page. 
! For six or more insertions Rs. 20 (£1-8-0) per page. Half or quarter page 
j pro rate. Voucher copies are sent free to advertisers. 


Apply to: THE MANAGER, A 
The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 3. Y 
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MODERN ASTROLOGY 
| The leading Magazine of its kind 


Annual Subscription, 13/6 post free. 
A Bpecimen Copy will be wont on racaipt of 4d. in a stamps to cover postage 


POCKET MANUALS |. ASTROLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 


2/6, post free 2/9, A ; 
The Horoscope ie Detail, ; 15'-, post free 16/-. 
Horary Astrology. 
The Degrees of ane sche! Symbolized. | Astrology for All. 


2/-, hoat p 213. ; Casting the Horoscope, 


Benches Predicting by Astro-Meteor- : How to Judge a Nativity. 
ology. 
Everybody's Astrology, The Art of Synthesis. 
What is a Horoscope and How is It Cast? 
Fiecetery Influences, 

irections and Directin, i 
Medical Astrology. & ‘The Koy to Your Own Nativity. 
1001 Notable Nativities. ' Esoteric Astrology. 


The Progressed Horoscope. 


Fraoctical Astrology. 5/-, post free 5/6. 
Raya of Truth. By Mrs. LEO, 5j-, post free 3/6. 
Astrological Essays. By Mre, LEO. 5/-, post free 5/6. 
Life and Work of Alan Leo. 6/-. 
The Romance of the Stars: Astrological Stories. By Mrs. LEO. 3/6, post free 4/-. 
The Pathway of the Soul: A Study in Zodiacal Symbology. 


By J. H. YAN STONE. 3/6. post free 4/-. 


Send Direct to:—MOGDERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 
40 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C,% 


INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 


This International Magazine Contains : 


J. KRISHNAMURTI'S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
INTERVIEWS WITO J. KRISHNAMURTI 
News AND NOTES OF THE ORDER OF THE Stak 
, ABTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THEOSOPHISTS AND STAR MEMBERS 
Reviews OF Books AND EXCERPTS PROM THE PRESS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

OTHER AUTHORITATIVE AND INTERESTING MATERIAL 
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The subscription price has been made unusually low in order that everyone, 
whether or not they are members of the Order of the Star, may be able to have 
ths unique magazine. 


For one year: £ 0-4-0 or Dutch Florinas 2°80 or $1°00 


Subscriptions to be sent to: 


MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 
EERDE, OMMEN, HOLLAND 


The Offiaial International Organ of the Order of the Star = 
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“THE CALCUTTA REVIEW” 


The oldest and the best cultoral Paper in India—Published by the Celonty 
University. Printed on besutifal thick royal papers. Always comes aut on the first 
day of the month. Can be subscribed (hel any month of the year. Each issue 
contains 130—140 pages. 


Here ix a short list of some of the articles published in the last 8 months: ! 


Influence of Indian coho on German Philosophy. By Dr. Helmuth ron 
Glasenapp, Berlin; German Thought of To-day—Dr. ikana Jainism, it 
Historical Importance and its Relations to other Religions of the World. By Dr. 
Gisaonapp: System of Education in Germany. B Br. Glasenapp; Ten Years 
Later, By Sir Michel E. Sadler: New Concepts of Mattor and Radiation By Sir 
C. V. Raman, Kt., F.R.S., D.&c.; W. B. Yeats; Philosophy of Shelley : Germany, 
Ten Years after the World War; English Poetic Diction, 1579-1880: Purchase of 
Sterling, Early Bank Note Issues and their Lessons : Development of Negro Poetry: 
Contemporary English Literature ; Britons aud Beagalis. By Francis H. Skrim, 
LC.S.; Present Tendency of Turkish Foreign Policy; India and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations: 8 articles by Principal Coueslant; The Absolute Self; 
History of Philosophy; Reform of the Calcutta University. By Prof. J. W. 
Gregory, F.R.S, D.Sc., Glasgow Univernity. 


Advertisement in The Calcutta Review is always an investment; Our paperis 
subsoribed to by all the Schools, Colleges and Libraries of India, nz wel! as by the 
Colleges and Universities of the whole world. 


For other particulars apply to+ 
The Manager, * Calcutta Review,’’ Senate House, Calcutta, 


THE MAHA BODHI | 


BUDDHA DAY NUMBER | 


Men of letters of three continents contribute to its pages. | 


This Epoch-Making Issue will contain a coloured paint- 
ing by Prof. Roerich and many reproductions of his famous 
paintings of Buddhist interest. 


Each Copy As. 12 
Apply Now! Apply at Oncel! 
To 
The Manager, 


MAHA BODHI], 
4A, COLLEGE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 
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“THE CALCUTTA REVIEW” 


The oldest and the best cultural Paperin India—Published by the Caleutia 
University. Printed on beautiful thick royal papers. Always comes out ou the first 
day of the month. Can be subscribed from any month of the year, Each issue 
contal us 180—140 peges. 


Hore is a short list of some of the articles published in the last 8 months: 


Influence of Indian Thought on German Philosophy. By Dr. Helmuth vou 
Glasenapp, Berlin; German Thought of To-day—Dr. ianao Jainism, its 
Historica Importance and its Rolations to other Religions of the World. By Dr. 
Glasenapp; System of Education is Germany. B Glasenapp: Ten Years 
Later, y Sir Michel E, Sadier ; New Concopts of ates and Ri aion By Sir 
£. V. Raman, Kt., F.R.S., D.&s,; W. B. Yeats; Philosophy of Shelley : Germany, 
Ten Years after the World War ; English Poetic Diction, 1579-1930 ; Purchase of 
Sterling, Early Bank Note Issues and their Lessons ; Development of Negro Poetry ; 
Contemporary English Literature ,; Britons aud Bengalis, By Fraucis H. Skrine, 
LC.S.; Present Tendeucy of Turkish Foreign Policy; India and the British 
Commonwealth of Nationa: 8 articles b Principal Coueslant ; The Absolute Selt 
History of Philosophy: Reform of the Calcutta University. By Prof. J. 
Gregory, F.R.S D.Sc., Glasgow University. 


Advertisement in The Calcutta Review is always an investment; Our paper is 
subscribed to by all the Schools, Colleges and Libraries of Iudia, as well as by the 
Colleges aud Universities of the whole world. 


For other particulars apply to: 
The Manager, ‘‘ Calcutta Review,” Senate House, Calcutta. 


BUDDHA DAY NUMBER 


Men of letters of three continents contribute to its pages. 


This Epoch-Making Issue will contain a coloured paint- 
ing by Prof. Roerich and many reproductions of his famous 
paintings of Buddhist interest. 

Each Copy As. 12 
Apply Now! Apply at Once?! 
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MAHA BODHI, 
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A NEW MAGAZINE 


INDIAN ART AND LETTERS 


This is issued by the INDIA SOCIETY, and is the only Publication 
in England devoted to the study of the Art and Letters of India, 
and the Middle and Far East generally, in Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, and Literature. 


Among the contents are: 
(a) The Transactions of the India Society. 


(b) Articles and Book Reviews from Members of the India 
Society and from its Correspondents in India, Ceylon, Indo-China, 
Siam and the Netherlands Indies. 


(c) Independent articles by other recognised authorities. 


(d) The latest information concerning arch@ological discoveries 
in Java, Indo-China, and Siam, by arrangement with the Directors 
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of the Services in those countries. | 
(e) A special section devoted to the Indian States. 

(f) A series of articles on Collections of Oriental Art. | 

(g) A survey of the literature of the Indian Vernaculars. i 

( 

( 
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EACH ISSUE I8 WELL ILLUSTRATED 
Published twice annually by the INDIA SOCIETY, 
3 VICTORIA STREET - - LONDON, S.W. 1 
SUBSCRIPTION : 

Five Shillings per issue. Ten Shillings pər annum. 


The following have already contributed to 
“Indian Art and Letters”: 


DR. CHARLES OTTO BLAGDEN. MISS SUZANNE KARPELËS 


MR. PERCY BROWN. MR. H. V. LANCHESTER. 
PROF. A. FOUCHER. PROF. SYLVAIN LEVI. 
MR. AJIT GHOSE. PROF. PAUL PELLIOT, 
M. RENE GROUSSET. MR. STANLEY RICE. 

M. JOSEPH HACKIN. MR. J. V. S. WILKINSON. 
SIR WOLSELEY HAIG. SIR JOHN WOODROFFE. 


Mr. E. B. HAVELL. 


eet et) Se te eet hee ee ere tS 
The Indian Book Shop, Benares City, India 


(Theosophical Society) 


JUST PUBLISHED OUR LATEST PUBLICATION JUST PUBLISHED 
PSALMS OF DADU 


Translated by Pandit Tara Datt Gairvla, M.A., 
with foreword by Dr. Annie Besant, 
and dedicated to Dr, Rabindranath Tagore 
Dr. Annie esant in her foreword to the book writes: 


Bhakti is a world-message that needs no tranalation, when heart speaks to heart. 
Like music, ita tones do not require words, and like the musio of the German, the ltalian, 
the Greek Church, it appeals to the highest, the purest emotion, the cry of the embodied 
apirit to the Spirit Universal “ I am Thyself *. 


In this translation we have the songs of Dadu, one of the “ poet-sears” a constel- 
lation of brilliant stars, in the fifteenth century, Ramanand, Kabir, Napak, Surdas, 
Tulsi Das and Dadu. Reinsnuja and the Vaishnavas taught the pospel of Bhakti, rightly 
m® called bere “the religion of Bhakti, the way of Divine Love, open to all meu, irrespective 
of caste and coloar,” 


Dadu Dayal ia to be found aa belonging “ to thie school of mystics and was a successor 
of Kabir and Raidas”. Hig mortal life was lived from 1644,1603, and his immortal life 
lives in his songs. 


This book after the interesting Historical introduction, which shews as the setting of 
the mystic singer's life, consista of a translation of the songs, “ tbo Psalms of Dadu ”, 
Prose poema, aweet with ihe fragrauce of Bhakti. The whole book is “The Pealma of 
Dadu”, Thero are no comments. None are needed, Every true mystic will mako his 
own commente in the song of hia life. 


Prica: Ful! Cloth and Gold with tri-colored portrait of Dada .. Rs. 2 8 0 
Thick Wrapper and without portrait « Re I 8 0 


“THE MYSTIC SCIENCE” 


A monthly Magazine, which reveals the Mysteries of H. P, Blavatsky’s SECRET 
DUCTRINE, and explains how humanity can put them to practical use. Read this 
Magazine and realize the infinite compassion of the Great Masters who seut this 
knowledge to suffering humanity. 


Annual Subscription Es. 3-8 
BHUSHAN LAL, L.A,, 
Manayer, 
“ The Mystic Science” Otice, 
Statkote City. 
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MODERN ASTROLOGY 


The leading Magazine of its kind 
Annual Subscription, 13/6 poat free, 
A Specimen Copy wiil ba sent on recelpt of 4d. in stamps to cover postage 


POCKET MANUALS ©; ASTROLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 


2;6, post free 2/9. 
The Horoscope in Detail. i 15/-, post free 16/-. 
Horary Astrology. 
The Degrees of the Zodiac Symbalized. 


Astrology for All. 


2/-, post free 2/8. Casting the Horoscopa. 
"eee Predicting by Astco-Meteor- How to Judge a Nativity. 
ology 
Everybody's Astrology. i The Art of Synthesis, 
What in a Horoscope and How is it Gast? | 


Practical Astrology. 5/-, post free 5/6. 
Rays of Truth. By Mrs. LEO. 5/-, post free 5/6. 
Katrological Essays. By Mra. LEO. 5f-, post free 5/6. 
Life and Work of Alan Leo. 6/-. 
The Romance of the Stars: Astrological Stories. By Mra. LEO. 3/6, post free dj- 
The Pathway of the Soul: A Study in Zodiacal Symbology, 
By J. H. YAN STONE. 3/6, post free 4/-, 


Send Direct to:—MODERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 
40 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C.¢ 


HIGH CLASS BOOKS 
IN HANDSOME BLUE LEATHER AND GOLD 


EXCELLENT FINISH 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATIONS 


P 
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4. At the Feet of the Mester. By J. Krishnamurti 

2. Light on the Path and Karma. By Mabel Collins ves 
3. Bhagavad-Gita. Devanagari Toxt and Translation. By Annie Besant 
§ Avataras. By Annie Besant 

9. The Great Plan. By Annie Besant 

6. Hints on the Study of the Bhagavad-Gita. By Annie Besant 
J. The Religious Problem in India. By Aonie Besant 

8. The Wisdom of the Upanishads. By Annie Besant 
9 


The Bha a kirdi -Gita. With Samskrit Text, free English biitiin ws an 
Introduction on Samskrit Grammar, and very com reheusive world- 
Index concordance, Revised and Enlarged. By Annie Besant and 
Bhagavan Das we 8 
10. The Masters and the Path. By ©. W. Leadbeater vee 15 


11. The Lives of Alcyone. By Annie Besant and C. W. Leadboater. 2 Vols. 


Sacto nexmar 


Por sat... 35 0 


Planetary Influences. The Progressed Horoscope. 
frectio d Directing. : iyi 
Me eat Matecia ogy ing The Key to Your Own Nativity, 
1001 Notable Nativities. Esoteric Astrology. 
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BOOKS BY J. J. VAN DER LEEUW, LL.D. 


Gods in Exile 
CONTENTS: Foreword; The Drama of the Soul in Exile; The 
Way to the Ego; The World of the Ego; The Powers of the 
Ego ; The Return of the Exile; Afterword. 


An incentive and help towards knowledge of the Self. 
Price: Boards Re. 1-8; Gloth & Ink Rs. 2. 


The Fire of Creation: Illustrated. 


i 
l 
| i 
| | 
() CONTENTS: I. The Holy Ghost as the Creator: The Holy Spirit ; Q 
A Neglected Chapter in Religious History ; The Fire of Creation ; 
The Rhythm of Life; The Divine Ritual; The Dynamic Uni- 
verse; Divine Alchemy. II. The Divine Mind; From Image to 
Archetype; The World of the Divine Mind; The Way of the ( 
Higher Mind; Inspiration. III. The Mahachohan, the Re- 
presentative of the Holy Ghost: The Paraclete and the Maha- 
chohan; The Lord of the Five Rays. IV, The Motherhood 
of God, o 
A thought-compelling volume the result of ripe scholarship. 
Price: Boards Ra. 8-12; Cloth Ra, 4-8. 
The Dramatic History of the Christian Faith 
CONTENTS: The Setting of the Stage; The Birth of a New Faith; 
St. Paul and the Spreading of the Faith ; Christ or Emperor, the 
Age of Martyrdom; Marcion and the Gnostics: Heresy or 
Orthodoxy?; Clement of Alexandria and the Rise of Christian 
Theology; Origen, the Initiate in the Mysteries of Jesus; 
Plotinus, the Father of Christian Mysticism; Constantine and 
the Triumph of Christianity; Athanasius, the Defender of the Q 
Faith; St. Augustine, the Passionate Seeker after God; St. 
Augustine, the Mystic. () 
“There is no more thrilling and dramatic history than that of the @ 
Christian Religion.” 
Price: Boards Rs. 3; Cloth & Gold Rs. 3-8. 
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The Conquest of Illusion : fa 
The theme of this hook is that our approach to the great problems A 
of life has been wrong; we have attempted to solve them as they $. 

( stand, never doubting their validity . . . Dr. Van der f 
Q) Leeuw'’s way of approach is first to find reality and con- 3 
quer illusion and—in the light of reality fo consider the $ 
problems . . . Price:Rs. 7-14. $ 


Å Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras 
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% Now Ready ! ! Just Out!! 


OLD DIARY LEAVES 


THIRD SERIES, 1883-87 
(Second Edition) 
BY 
HENRY STEEL OLCOTT 
President-Founder of the Society 
The only Authentic History of the Theosophical Society. 


Accounts are given of the Colonel’s meeting with several 
of the Masters; of the removal of the Society’s Headquarters 


e to Europe; of the troublous times of the Coulomb conspiracy 
and the story of the S. P. R. Report; the building of the 
k Adyar Library, etc., etc. 


Price: Cloth & Gold Rs. 5-8. Wrappers Rs, 3-12, 


{è The Golden Book of the Theosophical Society 


EDITED BY 
C. JINARAJADASA 
A brief history of the Society’s growth from 1875-1925. 
Full of interest, and with 334 Illustrations. Price,Rs. 12-8 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR, MADRAS 


. from Bombay to Madras, of H. P. B.’s last departure from India : 
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and belped to win her religious freedom. 


Buddhist Popular Lectures œ O @ 


Those lectures have in them a wouderful range of thought, and though given 
years ago throb with all the vital problems of to-day, Mach uddreas is alive 
with an earnest appeal to maka the Noble Trotha of Buddhiam vital factors in 


individual as in National life. 

Eeoteric Christianity, or the Lesser Mysteries Wrappers w 1 0 
Dr. Besant here shows plainly and reverently that there are deep underlying 
“mysteries” in Christianity asg jn all other Great Religions, On this subject 
it is one of the most illuminating treatises extant, It inspires both student 
and devotee, 

The Great Plan Wrappers w. 1 4 

Cloth wu 2 0 
Thie theue brings out fully the author's ability to give a wide, magonilivent 
view of the Plan by which our Life and growth abide. In vivid words she 
iudiostes the glory and power of the purpose of the Universe, and the part that 
mean playa in it. 

Initiation: The Perfecting of Man wo 1 8 
Here are traced the first steps towards Perfection taken by the man of tho 
world; then the seeking and finding of the Master, and what ia meant by the 
Chriat-Life. The learning of Wisdom aud the practice of it among men are 
nohly expounded. 


3 
i 
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Hinduism, Part IlI, Vol. I, of The Universal Text Book of Religion and Morals .. 0 6 
How thorough is Dr, Besant's inaight into the Ideala of Hinduism is amply 
demonstrated by this wonderful and lucid explanation of them. Here they are 
revealed in thoir true cssentials, to be a beacon light to all. The Samekaras, 
Shraddba, Shancham, The Five Daily Sucrifces, Worship, The Four Ashramas, 

The Four Casles—-these are the pivotal thinga donit with. 


The Three Worid Movements Wrappers se 
Boards ae 


Cloth & Ink 
Cloth & Gold... 


Just aa there is a growing world-culture, so there is a growing World-Religion 
based on the realisation of Brotherhood, the future of such a development is 
here suggested by Mr. Jinarajadasa and Dr. Besant. The future World Univer- 
sity ig vieioned by Mr. Krishnamurti and Dr. Arundale—an education that 
will bring to tho world truc friendship, love and comradeship; Bishops 
Loadbeater aud Wedgwood both point out how the real mystories can again be 
naed more vividly for the drawing ont of the very beat in Humanity. A vory 
useful book, which will correct many misconceptions, 

Theosophy and the Theosophical Society Boards .. 
Cloth .. i 8 

lt ia not poasiblo ever to estimate fully the value af Theosophy nor the purpose 

of the T.S. Both have endiess and eternal poasibilitioa which vary aa the 

| years go by. Here Theosophy is shown as the peerless supreme knowledge, 
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By Dr. ANNIE BESANT 
He. a, 
Bruno Giordano oe oe os wee w «œ O 4 
A brilliantly written story of a soul aflame for Truth. Au account of the 
“jntrepid heretic” of the sixtecnth century who set Europe free from dogma 


as the Open Read to the Maaters, as the Root of all Religions; and some of the 
many functions of the T. 8. are richly described. 


By Dr. ANNIE BESANT—(Contd.) 


Re. a. 


A Study in Karma aw 0 8B 


A most useful book, remarkable for the penetration skown by the author in 
understanding and explaining the root causes of the events which mould and 
sway our lives; alao, inudividoal and national Karma are discussed, 


The Lives of Alcyone. (Krishnaji}) Beautifully illustrated 


Based on clairvoyant investigation these “ Lives” outiine the preparation that | 
Krishneji passed through in past agos to prepare him for his tremendous work 
to-day. They show the pressure of the force of evolution, how the law of 
Karna works, and how ties of lovo and hute bring individuala together. They 
are a necessity to every student who wishas truly to understand the actualities 
of life and law. Besides the story of Krishkuaji many ‘‘ other Lives” are 
traced, nnd am most instructive, as are aleo the vivid glimaes of paet 
civilisations. 


The Three Paths to Union with God l Wrappers... 012 
Bosrda m 1 0 


Few will forget the thrill which this book givea upon reading it, Based upon 
the teachings of the incomparable Bhagavad-Gita each path in turn, here so 
marvellonsly delineated, seems utterly outrancing. 


Problema of Reconstruction Boards u 
Cloth .. 


Constantly Dr. Besant pleads for society to deal with tho profound problems 
of Religious, Political, Educntional and Social Problems. Ae an occultist ehe 
sees the need and the lack, and the appeal she makes ig aa relevant and 
weighty to-day 1a when uttered. 


J The Real and the Unreal Boards ,,, 1 4 
Cloth ... 1 8 


Dr, Begant examines the relation between the world of the Real, of the Hoart 
of God and the ephomeral prizes men seek in tho world of the changing, the 
Unreal; Dr. Arundalo points out that attitude alone decides which is centre 
and which circumference, $e., the world of the older Brothera and of ourselves ; 
Mr, Jinarajadasa arges that we realise ourselves as Gode—thea we will be 
Real men and women. 


Wake Up, India ww ORÈ 


Thia book will remain o inspiration to all until the reforms for which 
Dr. Besant go passionatelly pleads have been carried into yot more effect, sud 
all India stands on tho sure basia of service to and from all sections of the 
community. And India in her freedom, backed by her high ideale, shall set 
6 world-standard. 


The Ideale of Theosophy alô 


There are two “ root-idoals which lie at the very basis of our society ”—explains 
Dr. Besant. These are Intellectual Liberty and ingpiriog Ideals. How these 
two should work out to shape character and mako thought productive is 
clearly explained, 

Theosophy and Life’s Deeper Problems ak 
God-Mon-Right and Wrong-Brotherhood, these are the fundamental sub- 
jects which challenge the attention of the highest mind of mau. Thess 
doctrines are frankiy propegandist and therefore specially useful for that 


purpose. 
Civilleatlong Deadlocks and the Keys ats 
Conscious always of the tremendous possibilities open to Humanity 
Dr. Besant never ceases to nrge us to grasp our opportunities and so enaure 
swift progress towards the establishing of a Human Brotherhood such as 
haa never been realised befora. Study them and nse of the * Keya” which 
she says will nnlock the futare. 


dha hi hts hatri pc a banad ikitssat udatebcheee cr tee tl ete 


SHRI BHAGAVAN DAS, M.A., D.L. 


The Science of Peace ae 
Bringing ail hie scholarly qualities to bear on the subject, Dr. Bhagavan 
Das ably interprets the true bearing upon one another of the ancient and 
the modern, the Eastern and the Western, so bringing about a true 
pyneness of both. A book that has brought comfort and illuminatiou 
mary. 

The Science of the Emotions. (Third Edition Revised and Enlarged 
ards su 
Cloth ove 
Few books have been more closcly studied than this. Itavalysis and 
classifies emotion, shows ifs basic factors, its essential nature, also the 
complexities that arise in it, the aublimation of emotion its high applica- 

| tion zgo that Union and Moksha shal) be the result. 


BY PURNENDU NARAYAN SINHA 


Retigious Thought in the East T 
The author was deeply vorsedin the Puranas and the Hindu seripturos, 
and was therefore in a position to trace the development of religious 
thought through Vedic, Buddhist and more recent times. He shows how 
large 3 part the Theosophical Society haa played in the general revival of 
Hinduism. 

Theosophy in the Light of Hinduism se 
This useful book exhibits a rare blend of knowledge of Theosophy au 
Hinduism and the ability to compare and synthesize them. Intended 
particularly for Hindus, it is equally interesting to all, 

Chandi, or The Great Plan Ser 
The author has here succeeded in giving a condensed yet faithful versio 
of tho great story of Chandi eee the Markandeya Puraoa) Chandi- 
Chandika or Mahamaya, the Will, Wisdom and Activity of the One in 
Operation in a Universe. Creation, Conflict, Peace—these stages of the 
Great Plan are well described. 


BY OTHERS 


The Secret of a Star. By Eva Martin ae 

| The well-written story of a boy who has great gifts, is in touch with the 

x angels, and is under the guidance of Mercury who leads him to those 

i circumstances which prepare him for a great work of the world, 

The Indo British Commonwealth. By Josiah ©. Wedgwood, D.S.O., M.P. 

j With Preface by Viscount Haldane, F.R.S, K.I, O.M. A sound 
diagnosis of the affairs of the British Empire. The outlook is broad, 
unbiased, arresting. There are five chapters of India, whose freedom as 
partuer will turn this “ Empire ” into a world union, an “ International 
Commonwealth.” 

H. P. Blavateky: An outline of her life. By Herbert Whyte ia 
There is an increasing world-wide interest in the tife of H. P. B. This 
outline makes a good starting point for the study of one of the most 
striking personalities of last ceutury, au occultist with a marvellous swoop 
of knowledge. 

Varieties of Psychism., By the Rt. Rev. J. I. Wedgwood tava od 
To mauy beside the author Psychism has an irresistible attraction. 

What is lower and what is higher Psychism is here sanirabiy dis- 
criminated, and the usefulness and practice of the latter emphasized. 
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OUR RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Apollonius of Tyana. (With ə frontispiece). By M. Florence Tiddewtan, The story 
of one of the most ramarkable figures in Western early religioua history. 


Scholars asaert that no more interesting personage that Apollonius appeared in 
Europe in the first century a.D. He is supposed to have been a re-incarnation of 
Jesns, and to have beeu gont out on a specjal mission to found cortain magnetic 
centres, which were, and soros atill are, to be developed in the succeeding contorios. 
Apollonius travelled to India and worked with Braiimips and Buddhists, He foli. ~ed 
the ancient yoga rules and studied the immemorial wisdom of India. lt was in this 
life that he became a * Master of Wisdom”. 


Price: Wrappers As. 10; Boards As. 14; Cloth Re, 1-4 


Thus Have I Herd: A Book of Spiritual and Occult Gleanings from the teaohiugs of the 
Great. By Geoffrey Hodson, 


Conrents; Part I. The Spiritual Life; The Way of Release; The Spiritual Life Day by | 
Day; Nine Important in the Spiritual Life; Self Discipline ; The Traiuing of the ; 
Vehicles; Spiritunl Realisnt ; Meditation in the Heart; The Attainment of Spiritual 
Cousciousuess, Part Il. Co-operation with Angels. Part III. The World Teacher; 
The Nature of tho Lord; The Coming of the Lord; Camp Firo Gleams; L'Envoi; The 
Servant of the Lord. 


Price: Boards Re. 1-4; Cloth Rs. 2 


THE THEOSOPHIST 
Best International Magazine for Advertisements 
Read all over the World. Illustrated 
About 100 Pages: Size 94” X 6K” 


Advertisement Rates: For less than six insertions Rs. 25. (£1-15-0) 
per page. For six or more insertions Rs. 20. {£1-8-0). Half or 
quarter page pro rata. Voucher covies sent free to advertisers. 


THE ADYAR BULLETIN 
A World-Wide Quarterly 
OUTLOOK THEOSOPHICAL 
Editor: Annie Besant, D.L., P.T.S 
Subscription : 


Indian Re, 1 Per annum 
Foreign Re. 1-4 


Apply to: 


Single copy As. 4. 
p ” As. 5, 


THE MANAGER 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR, MADRAS 


INDIA 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
THEIE RESEARCHES, DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 

As a companion volume to the lives of the many eminent Indians hitherto 
published, this volume containing the sketches of dissingaished Tudian Scientists 
will be specialiy welcome. Modern Indian scientists, brought up in the experimental 
methods of the West “are proving to the world that they could pursue science not 
only for itself but for its application to the benefit of mankind.” 

CONTENTS ; Dr. Maheudralat Siroar ; Sir J. ©. Bose; Dr. P. C. Ray; Sir C. V. 
Baman ; Prof, Ramachandra ; Srinivasa Ramanujan, With their Portraits. 

UNIFORM WITH THIS YOLUME 


INDIAN STATESMEN 
DEWANS AND PRIME MINISTERS 

Now that the qnestion of the future of Indian States and their place in the 
Coastitution of the country are being widely discussed, this volume of [udian 
Statesmen is of more than ordinary interest to politicians and laymen alike. 

Contexts: Sir Salar Jung, Maharajah Jang Bahadur, Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao, 
Dewan Rangaoharlu, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, Mr. Y. P Madhava Rao, Rajah Sir T. 
Madhava Rao, Kazi Shahabuddin, Lakshman Jagannath, Romesh Chuuder Dutt, Sir 
Seshiah Sastri, Sir M. Visveswaraya, Mr. Samaidas Parmananddas, R. Raghoonath 
Rao, Gourishanoker Oodeshanker, Maharajah Sir Pratap Singh, Maharajah Sir 
Kishen Pershad. With Portraits, 


EMINENT MUSSALMANS 
JUDGES, POLITICIANS, REFORMERS 
This book is a welcome addition to the biographical literature now oxtant in 


India touching the lives and achievements of many Mussalman patriots who have in 
teceuf years contributed to the intellectual and social advancement of their 
countrymen. 
Contents: Sir Syed Ahmed, Sir Salar J ung, Nawab Mohsiu-ul-Mulk, Badruddiu 
I 


Tyabji, Rahimtulla Mahomed Sayani, Syed Mahmood, Syed Amir Ati, The Aga 
Khan, Sir Muhammad Sha, Sir Ali Imam, Syed Hasan Jinam, Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimoola, Sshibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, Syed Husain Bilgrami, 
Justice Shah Din, Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Sir Muhammad Habibullah, Sir Abbas Ali 
Baig, Mahomed Ali Jinnah, Sir Abbur Rahim, Mr. Hydari, and The Ali Brothers. 


With Portraits. > P S 
INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
POETS, PUBLICISTS AND MINISTERS 

An attempt is here made to record the lives and achievoments of some Indian 
Christians who have coutributed their bit to the making of Modern India in their 
capacity as poets, publicists, reformers, aud Ministers of the Church in India, 

Contents: Krishna Mohan Banerji, Rev. Lal Behari Dey, Prof. Ramachandra, 
Michael Madusudan Datta, Rev, W. T, Satihianathan, Dr. Imad-nd-Din, Nehemiah 
Gorch, Kali Charan Banerjea, Pandita Ranbsi, Rajah Sir Haroam Singh, Dewan 
Bahadur L. D, Swamikannn Pillai, Narayan Yaran Tilak, Principal Susil Kumar 
Rudra, and Sadhu Sundar Singh. With Portraits. 

Rs. Three tach. 
To Subscribers of * Indian Review ”, Rs. 2-8, 

Books are given at concession rates fo subscirbers of “ The Indian Review.” 
Any one who wishes to buy books at concession rates must remit Ra. Five (i2sh, 
Foreign}. one year’s subscription, to‘ The Review " in advance. 


G. A. NATESAN & Co., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS 
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“THE CALCUTTA REVIEW” 


The oldest and the best cultural Paper in India—Published by the Calcutta 
University. Printed on beautiful thick royal paper. Always comes out on the first 
day of the month. Cau be subscribed from any month of the year. Each issue 
coutains 130—140 pages. 


bbe be tetas 


Hore is a short list of some of the articles published iu the last 8 months ; 


Influence of Indian Thought on German Philosophy. By Dr. Helmuth von 
Glasenapp, Berlin; German Thought of To-day—Dr. Giaxenapp : Jainism, its 
Hintorieal Importance and its Relations to other Religions of the World, By Dr. 
Glasenapp; System of Education in Germany. By Dr. See ; Ten Years 
Later. st Sir Michæl E. Sadler ; New Concepts of Matter and Radimtion By Sir 
C. V. Raman, Kt., F.R.S., D.8ce.; W. B. Yeats: Philosophy of Shelley : Germany, 
Ten Years after the World War; English Poetic Diction, 1579-1830. Purchase of 
Sterling, Early Bank Note Issues and their Lessons: Development of Negro Poetry: 
Contemporary English Literature: Britons aud Bengalis. By Francis H. Skrine, 
LC.8.: Present Tendency of Turkish Foroign Policy, India and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations: § articles by Principal Couesiant ; The Absolute Self ; 
History of Philosophy: Reform of the Caicutta University. By Prof. J. W. 
Gregory, F.R.S., D.Sc., Glasgow Univorsity. 


Arata tatazika ieee cme tat 
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Advertisement in The Calcutta Reviow is always au investment: Qur paper is 
subseribed to by all the Schools, Colloges and Libraries of India, ax weil as by the 
Colleges and Universities of the whole world. 


For other particulars apply to: 
The Manager, ‘‘ Calcutta Review,” Senate House, Calcutta, 
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THE MAHA BODHI 

BUDDHA DAY NUMBER , 
Men of letters of three continents contribute to its pages. 

| 


This Epoch-Making Issue will contain a coloured paint- 
ing by Prof. Roerich and many reproductions of his famous 
paintings of Buddhist interest. 

Each Copy As. 12 
Apply at Once!! 
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The Manager, 
MAHA BODHI, 


4A, COLLEGE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 
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A NEW MAGAZINE 


INDIAN ART AND LETTERS 


This is issued by the INDIA SOCIETY, and is the only Publication 
in England devoted to the study of the Art and Letters of India, 
and the Middle and Far East generally, in Painting, Sculpture, 


Architecture, and Literature. 
Among the contents are: 
(a) The Transactions of the India Society. 


(b) Articles and Book Reviews from Members of the India 
Society and from its Correspondents in India, Ceylon, Indo-China, 
Siam and the Netherlands Indies. 


| À (c) Independent articles by other recognised authorities. 


(d) The latest information concerning archmological discoveries 
in Java, Indo-China, and Siam, by arrangement with the Directors 
of the Services in those countries. 


(e) A special section devoted to the Indian States. 
(f) A series of articles on Collections of Oriental Art. 
{g) A survey of the literature of the Indian Vernaculars. 


EACH ISSUE IS WELL ILLUSTRATED 
Published twice annually by the INDIA SOCIETY, 


3 VICTORIA STREET - - LONDON, S.W. 14 ! 


aise C da 


| SUBSCRIPTION : 
| Five Shillings per issue. Ten Shillings per annum. M 
! : . l 
The following have already contributed to : 
“Indian Art and Letters”: , Sy 
DR. CHARLES OTTO BLAGDEN. MISS SUZANNE KARPELÈS ğ 
MR. PERCY BROWN. MR. H. V, LANCHESTER. E. 
PROF., A. FOUCHER. PROF. SYLVAIN LÉVI. . 3 
MR. AJIT GHOSE. PROF, PAUL PELLIOT. p Tk 
M. RENE GROUSSET. Mr. STANLEY RICE. ea 
M. JOSEPH HACcKIN. MR. J. V. S. WILKINSON. “ a 
SIR WOLSELEY HAIG. SIR JOHN WOODROFFE. : ‘a 
Mr. E. B. HAVELL. 
SSS SS SS SS 222 (E2SVSIS LSS 
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THE CHRISTIAN THEOSOPHIST 
A Smali Magazine Devoted to the Study of Esoteric Christianity 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES + 
Tue MYSTERIES or JESUS 
THE GOSPEL BEHIND THE GOSPELS 
THe Secret DOCTRINE IN CHRISTIANITY 
Is THERE AN INNER MEANING TO THE SCRIVTURES ? 


TAN 


Published on the 1st of every mouth, Annual Sabsoription, 3f-, Single | 
Copies 3d. oach, 


To be obtained direct from the Editor. “Mon Abri,” Chorley Wood, Herts, 
England ; or from the Theosophical Bookshop, 43 Great Portland St., London, W.1. 


“THE MYSTIC SCIENCE” 


A mouthly Magazine, which reveals tho Mysteriosof H. P. Blavatsky’sSECRET $ 
DOCTRINE, and oxplains how humanity can put them to practical use. Bead this § 
Mayazine and realize the iufinite compassion of the Great Masters who sent this 
knowlodge to suffering humanity. 


Annual Subscription Rs. 3-8 
BHUSHAN LAL, B.A., 
Manager, 
“The Mystic Science” Office, 
Sialkate City. 


Rs, 4 


The Golden Book of the Theosophical Society. Edited by 
C. Jinarajadasa. A brief bistory of the Society’s 
growth from 1875-1925. Full of interest, and with 
334 illustrations . 12 88 


The Masters and the Path. By the Rt. Rev. C. W. Lead- 
beater. With a foreword by Mrs. Annie Besant, D., L, 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. ' 

Cloth and Gold ... 12 0} 
Boards ... 10 0 


The Lives of Alcyone: Based on Clairvoyant Investi- 
gation. By Dr. Annie Besant and Bishop C. W. 
Leadbeater. A thrilling tale of Reincarnation. 
With 12 coloured plates. In two volumes. 
Original Price Rs. 17-8. Now sold for .. 10 0 


rope: Publishing House, as Madras 


i 
ASTROLOGY 


MODERN 


The leading Magazine of its kind 
Annual Subscription, 13/6 poat free, 
A Specimen Copy will be sent on ya recolpt of 4d, in stamps to cover postage 


POCKET MANUALS | ASTROLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 


2/B, post free 2/9. r 
Tho Horoscope in Detail. 15/-, post free 16. 
Horary Aetrelony wai 
The D t 8 d. 

r e Degrees o knea, i iac Symbolize Astrology for All. 

2/+, post free 2/8, Casting the Horoscope. 

Weather Predicting by Astro-Meteor- How to Judge a Nativity. 
ology 

Everybody's Astrology. The Art of Synthesis. 


(s hidd ocd adse antic Ol eth P 


What is a Horoscope and How is It Cast? 


E Planetary Influences, The Progressed Horoscope. 

Directions and Directing. ivi 
Medical Astrology, l- The Key to Your Own Nativity, 

; 1001 Notable Nativities. Esoteric Astrology. 

I Practical Astrology. 8/-, post free 5/6. 

Rays of Truth. By Mrs. LEO. S/-, post free 8/6. 

| Astrological Essays. By Mrz, LEO. 5/-, post free 9/6. 

3 Life and Work of Alan Leo. 6j-. 

| The Romance of the Stara: Astrological Stories. By Mra. LEO. 3/6, post free 4/-. 

The Pathway of the Soul: A Study in Zodiacal Symbology. 


By J. H. YAN STONE. 38/6, post free 4/-, 


Send Direct to:—MODERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 
30 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C.¢ 


HIGH CLASS BOOKS 
IN HANDSOME BLUE LEATHER AND GOLD 
EXCELLENT FINISH 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATIONS 


po 


i. At the Feet of the Master. By J. Krishnamurti = 

2. Light on the Path and Karma, By Mabe! Collins ‘ei 

3. Bhagavad-Gita. Devanagari Text and Translation. By Annie Besaut 

š. Avataras. By Annie Besaut 

8. The Great Plan. By Annie Besant a 
Hints on the Btndy of the Bhagavad-Gita. By Annie Besant sas 


{ 
6. 
%. The Religious Problem in India. By Aonie Besaut 
8 

| a. 


aonana? 
Seoecccowmaa? 


. The Wisdom of the Upanishads. By Annie Besant 
The Bhagavad-Gita. With Samskrit Text, free English transiatiouscer an 
Introduction on Samskrit Grammar, and very compreheusive world- 
Index concordance, Revised aod Enlarged. By Annie Besant and 
Bhagavan Das = 8 
40, The Masters and the Path. By C. W. Lenodbeater .15 


1i. The Lives of Alcyone. By Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater, 2 Vols, 
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OLD DIARY LEAVES 


SECOND AND THIRD SERIES—LONGOUT OF PRINT 
(NOW REPRINTED) 


(Second Edition) 
BY 


HENRY STEEL OLCOTT 
President-Founder of the Society 
The only Authentic History of the Theosophical Society. 


Ra, a. 
Old Diary Leaves: Second Series, 1878-19883. (Reprinted). Pp. 476 Cloth .. 6 8 
Wrappera .. 3 12 | 
A wonderful book telling of the adventurons establishment of the Theo- 
sophical movement in India and Ceylon, healings of the sick by hundreds, 
thrilling phenomena of A., P. B.'s, meetings with tho Masters, aud charming 
descriptions of people and places. 
Old Diary Leaves: Third Series, 1883-1887. (Reprinted), Pn, 446 Cloth 
Wrappers... 
“ Accounts are given among other things of the removal of the Society's 
Headquarters from Bombay to Madras, and of H, P. B,’a last departure from 
her heloved Indian home into the exile of on European residence.” 


JAMES COCUSINS’S WORKS 


Ba. a. Ra 4, 
Above the Rainbow. (Poems) .. 012 | New Ways in English Liter- 
ature. Essays on recent ond living 
a snes bailed i ae English Poota m fe 
T e Bell Branch. (Poems) Na The New Japan : impression and 
The Cultural Unity of Asia. reflections a 40 
(Asian Library Series) we 2 0 Ode to Truth 0 3h 


Dasara in Mysore. (With 10 illus- 
trations) o g| The Philosophy of Beauty. 


(Brahma Vidya Library Series) .. 1 4 § 
Etain the Beloved. (Poems) ... 2 10 
Surya Gita. Sun Songs aw 20 
Forest Meditation and Other 


Poems 3 o | The Renaissance in india . DOP 
Heathen Essays 10 eere ae (A Synthetic oe: 
Footsteps of Freedom -- 2 0 Í The Wisdom of the West, An 
The Garland of Life. (Poems — introduction to the interpretative ‘ 

wast and east) 1 o study of Irish mythology wœ 1 8 § 
The King’s Wife. The Story of Work and Worship: Essaya .. 2 


Mirubai, A Drama 1 0 A oean panust. A a T i 
o Great Theosophist Painters 

The Kingdom of Youth, Besaya Straight and Crooked. (Poeme) 1 

Towards National Education æ 2 6 The Shrine and Other Poems. ... 0 

Modern English Poetry. Its The Path to Peace. H 
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Characteristics and Tendencies .. 1 8 | The Sword of Dermot. 
The Awakening of Asian Womanhood, By Mrs, M. E. Cousins 
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By Dr. ANNIE BESANT 


Brono Glordano vee m ant ww ji d 
A brilliantly written story of a soul aflame for Truth. An account of the 
“intrepid heretic” of the sixteenth century who set Europe free from dogma 
and helped to win her religious freedom, 


Buddhist Popular Lecturea ms 
These lectures have in them a wonderfaol range of thonght, and thongh given 
with an esrnest appeal to make the Noble Troths of Buddhiam vital factors in 
individual as in National life. 

Esoteric Christianity, or the Lesser Mysteries Wrappera .. 
Dr. Besant here showa plainly and reverently that there are deep underlying 
it ig one of the most illuminating treatises extant. Jt inapires both atudent 
and devotee. 

Cloth 
This theme bringe out fully ihe author's ability to give s wide, magnificent 


years ago throb with all the vital problems of to-day. Rach address ia alive 

“ mysteries” in Christianity as in all other Great Religions. On this snbject 

The Great Plan Wrappera pas 
view of the Plan by which our Life and growth abide. In vivid words she 


indicates the glory and power of the purpose of the Universe, and the part that 
man plays in it. 

Initiation: The Perfecting of Man 
Here are traced the firat steps towards Perfection taken by the man of the 
world; then the seeking and finding of the Master, and what ia meant by the 
Chriet-Life. The learning of Wiadom and the practice of it among men are 
nobly expounded. 


Hindulsm, Part III, Vol. I, of The Univeraal Text Book of Religion and Morala 


How thorough is Dr. Bosant’s insight into the Ideals of Hinduism is amply 
demonatrated hy this wouderful and tacid explanation of them. Here they are 
revealed in their true essentials, to be a beacon light to all. The Samskaris, 
Shraddha, Shaucham, The Five Daily Sacrifices, Worship, The Four Ashramis, 
The Four Caates—these are the pivotal thinga dealt with, 


The Three World Movements Wrappers 
Boards 


here suggested by Mr. Jinarajadasa and Dr. Besant. The futura World Univer- 
sity is visioned by Mr, Krishnamurti and Dr. Arnundale—san education that 
will bring to the world true friendship, lova and comradeship; Hishops 
Leadbeater and Wedgwood both point out how the real myatories can agnin be 
used more vividly for the drawing out of the very best in Humanity. A very 
useful book, whioh will correct many misconceptions. 


Theosophy and the Theosophical Society Boards 
Cloth 


It ia not possibie ever to estimata fully the value of Theosophy nor the purpoee 
of the T.S, Both have endless and eternal possibilities which vary as the 
years go by. Here Theosophy is shown as the peerless supreme knowledge, 
aa the Open Road to the Masters, ag the Root of all Religions; and some of tho 
many functions of the T. 8. are richly described. 


Cloth & Ink 

Cloth & Gold 
Just as there is a growing world-culture, so there ia a growing World-Religion 
based on the realisation of Brotherhood, the futnre of auch a development is 
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By Dr. ANNIE BESANT—(Contd.) 


8 A Stady in Karma œ 0 6 
A most ueefnl book, remarkable for the penetration shown by the author i 
understanding and explaining the root cansas of the events which mould and 
away our lives; also, individoal and national Karma are discussed. i 

The Lives of Alcyone. (Krishnaji) Beautifully iilustrated wo § 
Based on clairvoyant investigation theso “ Lives” outline the preparation that 
Krishnaji passed through in past ages to prepare him for his tremendous work 

7 to-day. They show the pressure of the force of evolution, how the law of 
Karma works, and how tios of love and hate bring individaals together, They 
are a necessity to every student who wisbes truly to understand the actualities 
of life and law. Besides the story of Krishnaji many ‘other Lives” are 
traced, and are most instructive, as are also the vivid glimses of past 
civilisations. 

The Three Paths to Union with God Wrappera .. 0 12 
Boanis æ 10 


Few will forget the thrill which this book gives upou reading it, Based upon 
the teachings of the incomparable Bhagavad-Gita each path in turn, here so 
marvelously delinented, seems utterly ontranoing. 


Problems of Reconstruction Bonrds m 1 0 
Cloth .. L 8 
Constantly Dr. Besant pleads for society to deal with the profonnd problems 
of Religions, Political, Eduentionnl ond Social Problems. As on oceultist sha 
sees the need and the lack, and the appeal she makes is as relevant and 
weighty to-day as when uttered, 
The Real and the Unreal Boarda ... 1 
Cloth =. 1l 


Dr, Besant examines the relation between the world of the Real, of the Heart 
of God and the ephemeral prizes men seck in the world of the changing, the 
Unreal; Dr. Arundale points out thut attitude alone decides which is centre 
and which circumference, t.e., the wortd of the elder Brothers and of ourselves; 
Mr. Jinarajadasa urges thot we realise oureclyes as Gods—then wo will be 
Real men and women. 

Wake Up, India aw OL 
This book will remain an inspiration to all until the reforms for which 
Dr. Besant so passionatelly pleads have beon carried into yet more effect, and 
Bil India stands on the aure basis of sorvice to and from all sections of the 
commanity. And India in her freedom, backed by her high ideals, shall sat 
a world-standard. 

The Ideals of Theosophy a LO | 
There are two * root-ideals whioh lie at the very basis of our society "—explains 
Dr. Besant. These are Intellectual Liberty and inspiring Ideals. How there 
two should work out to shape ohnracter and make thought productive ię 
clearly explained, 

Theosophy and Life’s Deeper Problems . . 1 6 
God, Man, Right and Wrong Brotherhood, these are the fandemental snb. 
jecte which challenge the attention of the highest mind of man. These 
doctrines are frankiy propsgondist and therefore specially useful for that 
purpose. 

Civilisations Deadlocks and the Keys wa 

Conscious always of the tremendous possibilities open to Humanity 

Dr. Besant never ceases to urge us to grasp our opportunities and so enaure 

awiff progress towards the establishing of a Homan Brotherhood such as 

has never been realiaed before, Btady them and use of the “Keya” which 

she says will onlock the future. 


The Science of Peace 


Bringing all his scholarly qualities to bear ou the subject, Dr. Bhagavan 
Das ably interprets the true beartug upon one another of the ancient aud 
B 


“tts 


the modern, the Eastern and the stern, 80 bringing about a true z. 
synthesis of both, A book that has brought comfort ond iilumiostion i, 
to many. E 
The Science of the Emotions. (Third Edition Revised and Eularged É 
Boards É 

Cloth — 


Few books have been more closely studied than this. It analysis and 
classifies emotiou, shows its basic factors, its essential nature, also the 
complexities that arise in it, the sublimation of emotion its high applica- 
tion so that Union and Moksha shail be the result. 


BY PURNENDU NARAYAN SINHA 


Retigious Thought in the East tine 
The author was deeply versediu the Puranas and the Hindu scriptures, 
aud was therefore in a position to trace the development of religious 
thougbt through Vedic, Buddhist and more recent times. He shows how 
large a part tho Theosophical! Society has played in the general revival of 
Hioduism. 

Theosophy in the Light of Hinduism si 
This useful book exhibits a rare blend of knowledge of Theosophy and 
Hinduism and the ability to compare and synthesize them. Intended 
particularly for Hindus, it is equally interesting to all. 

Chandi, or The Great Plan tee 
The author has here succeeded in giving a condensed yct faithful version 
of the great story of Ghandi (from the Markandeya Purana} Chandi- 
Chandikna or Mahamaya, the Will, Wisdom and Activity of the One iu 
operation in a Universe. Croation, Coutlict, Peace—those stages of tho 
Great Plan are well doscribed, 


BY OTHERS 


The Secret of a Star. By Eva Martin si 
The well-writteo story of a boy who has great gifts, is in touch with the 
angels, and is under the gnidanco of Mercury who leads him to those 
circumstances which prepare him for a great work of the world. 

The Indo British Commonwealth. By Josiah C. Wedgwood, D.S.0., M.P. 
With Preface by Viscount Haldane, KRS, K.I, OM. A sound 
diagnosis of the affairs of the British Empire. Ths outlook iy broad, 
unbiased, arrosting. There are five chapters of India, whose freedom as 

rtner will turn this ‘‘ Empire ” into a world union, an * International 
Jommonwealth.” 

H. P. Blavatsky: An outline of her lifo, By Herbort Whyte ia 
There is an increasing world-wide interest in the life of H. P. B. This 
Outiina makes a good starting point for the study of one of the most 
striking personalities of last century, au occultist with a marvellous sweep 
of knowledge. 

Varieties of Psychism. By the Rt. Rev. J. I. Wedgwood aie 
To many beside the author Psychism has an irrosistible attraction. 
What ia lower aod what is higher Psychism is hero admirably dis- 
criminated, and the usefulness nid practice of the latter emphnsized. 
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OUR RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Apollonius of Tyana. (With a frontispiece}. By M. Florence Tiddeman. The story 
of one of the most remarkable figures in Western early religious history. 


Scholars assert that no more interesting peraonaga than Apollonius appeared in 
Europe im the Grat century A.D. He is supposed to have been a re-incarnation of 
Josus, and to have been sent ont on 6 special mirsion to found certain magvetic 
centres, which were, and some still are, to be developed in the ancceeding centuries, & 
Apollonius travelled to India and worked with Brahmins cnd Buddhists. He followed 
the ancient yoga rules and atndied the immemorial) wiadom of india. it waa in thia 
life that he became a * Master of Wisdom ”, 


Price: Wrappers As. 10; Boards As. 14; Cloth Re. 1-4 


Thus Have I Heard: A Book of Spiritual and Occult Gleanings from the teachings of lhe Y 
Great. By Geoffrey Hudson. 


Goxtexts: Part I. The Spiritual Lifo; The Way of Release; The Spiritual Life Day by 
Day; Nine Important in the Spiritual Life; Self Discipline; The Training of the } 
Vohicies ; Spiritual Realism ; Meditation in the Heurt; The Attainment of Spiritual 
Consciousness. Port II. Co-operation with Angels. Part III. The World Teacher; 
The Nature of the Lord ; The Coming of the Lord ; Camp Fire Gloams; L'Envoi; The 
Servant of the Lord, 


Price: Boards Re. 1-4; Cloth Rs, a 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


Best International Magazine for Advertisements 
Read all over the World, Illustrated 
About 100 Pages: Size 94” x 6%" 


Advertisement Rates: For less than six insertions Rs, 25. (£1-15.0} 
per page. For six or more insertions Rs. 20. {£1-8-0). Half or 
quarter page pro rata. Voucher covies sent free to advertisers. 


THE ADYAR BULLETIN 
A World-Wide Quarterly 
OUTLOOK THEOSOPHICAL ¢ 
Editor: Annie Besant, D.L., P.T.S, 
Subscription : 


Indian Re. 1 Per annum Single copy As, 4. 
Foreign Re. 1-4 ” » As, 5. 


Apply to: 
THE MANAGER 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR, MADRAS 


A Special List of the Writings of Mr. C. Jinarajadasa whose charming style 
expressing high vision, noble thought and artistic appreciation, has won for him a 
very large reading publie. 


First Principles of Theosophy. (Fourth Edition). 


CONTENTS: Foreword : Tutroduction; 15 Chaptars giving a coniplete 
survey of Theosophical Teachings, with Index aud 110 diagrams. . 6 U 
Scientific and stri 


| By C. JINARAJADASA, M.A. 
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jug promutauion of Theosophy. 


Practical Theosophy : 
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Cowrents: Litroduotury ; tar ae in the Hume ; School and College , 
Business ; Science ; Art; The State w t0 


Practical Ethics based ou tho ideas of Karma and Reincarnation, 


How We Remember Our Past Lives and Other Essays on Reincarnation. 
(Third Edition). 
Contents: How Wo Romember Our Past Lives; The Vision of the 


Spirit ; The Law of Ruincaruation; The Hidden Work of Nature. Bourdx 1 2 
Cloth... 1 8 


The Nature of Mysticism ; 


Conrerts: Introduction ; Tho Mysticeam of Grace; The Mysticism of 
Love: Panthoism ; Pantheistic Mysticism ; Nature, Sacramental, and 
'Theoxophica! Mysticism ; Conclusion w 1 U 


A lucid exposition. 
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Conrens : Flowors ; Gardens ; Gardeners, the Head-Gardener, the Heart- 
Gardeners, Hearts Flowers ; Dream, or Vision : L’Kavot. oe . O11 
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Leather .. 2 0 () 

The Wonder-Child : : 


True vision exquisitely expressed. 


Contents: The Law Breakers : The Wonder-cbild . Finding the Wonder- 
children ; The Divine Child: What the Divine-Child said ; The Lovers of 
Mon; The Lightand the Law; The Revealer of the Law: Tho Great 


Sceret. Envoi Wrappors .. U 12 
Clot ~ F 0 


Reveals the Great Socret which the Ages had held for the Wondcr-Child. 
Sequel to Flowers aud Gardens. 


The Mediator and Other Theosophical! Essays : 


Conrsnts: Tho Mediator; The Bridge-Buildor ; fho Ending uf Desire ; 
‘The Crucibie of Timortality; Transmutation: The Captain of Our 
Salvation: Tbe Window Pane: The Framework of ral ae : * Neti, 
Noti’: The Point and the Circle; Fhe Secret of the A ‘he Joy of 
the Return Cloth & Gold ee r 
Boards „m t 4 
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The Heritage of Our Fathers; 


Contents : Tho Heritage of Our Fathers ; Culture ; Endian Culture in the 
West: Au Indian Concert ; Tho New School of Indian Painting ; Tagore's 
a Plays; fhe Future of udian Drama; Towperamonts; Gud the 
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= . Contents: The Three Sislers; The Problem of Pain: The Cosmic 
wes i f Desire ; Release by Love, by Light, by Law : Liberation ; The Wouderful 
a : À Maiden ; The Divine Child's Departure; Tho Star of the Divine Child 
ed be J Wrappers o- UR 
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A uever failiag source of inspiration. 
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In His Name: 


CONTENTS: Forowurd ; The Real and the Unreal; Tho Master; God's 
Piau ; The Plan of the Master ; Discipleship; Iu His Name. baat aes 
Ciot sive 


Offering : 


CONTENTS: Kight Chapters describing the vision of a far off Future 
when again new ways of Realisation are Taught to thy world. The 
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What We Shall Teach: 


Contents: I. The Love that is Strength, The One Lovor; The 
Discovery; Tho Swift Road; Love that is Strength. II. The Path of 
Beauty ; The Boruty that is Joy. UHI Action that is Life; Immanence 
and Transcendeuce ; Sacrifice; Envoi Cloth ww O12 
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Welcome aud beautifully expressed thoughts. 


Goda in Chaine— Lectures delivered in 1928-29 Cloth... 
Boards... 
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' ? The Spiritual Factor in National Life : 
Contents: ‘The Spiritual Factor in National Life : The Hindu Doctrine 
of the Atman; The Kingdom of Heaven is within you; God, Uur 
Brother Man. 


Frauk examination of what constitutes Real Civilization, 


x paa i 

gre | The Law of Christ: 

E j Thirty-two Sublime Sermons delivered at the Liberal Catholic Church of 

Die | | Bt. Albuns, Sydney Boards .. 3 8 
Bur | f Cloth 48 
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